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PREFACE 




pPPwEFIXED TO “THE FOETY DAYS AFTEE OUE LOED’S EESUEEECTION/’ WHICH WAS ISSUED 
NEXT AFTEE “ THE LAST DAY OF OUE LOED’S PASSION,” THE PAET OF THE LIFE FIEST 
PUBLISHED.] 


I HAYE long liad tlie coiiYiction that the results of that fuller and 
more exact interpretation of the books of the New Testament to which 
biblical scholars have been conducted, might be made available for 
framing such a continuous and expanded narrative of the leading in- 
cidents in our Eedeemer’s life as would be profitable for practical 
and devotional, rather than for doctrinal or controversial purposes. 
It was chiefly to try whether I could succeed in realizing the concep- 
tion I had formed of what such a narrative might be made, that the 
volume on the Last Bay of our Lord's Passion was published. The 
favorable reception which it met has induced me to issue a companion 
volume on the succeeding and closing period of our Lord’s life on 
earth. Should this meet wdth anything like equal favor, I shall be 
encouraged to prosecute the task of completing the narrative in a 
similar form. . 

To one who previously had doubts of the historic truth of the 
entire gospel narrative, a personal inspection of the localities in which 
the events are represented as having occurred, must have a peculiar 
interest and value. It was in such a state of mind, half inclined to 

* By means of the best critical helps, the writer was, in the first instance, 
at i^ains to read aright and harmonize the accounts given by the different evan- 
gelists. Out of them he has endeavored to construct a continuous and expanded 
narrative, intended to bring out, as vividly as possible, not only the sequence of 
the incidents, but the characters, motives, and feelings of the different actors 
and spectators in the events described. He has refrained from all critical or 
doctrinal discussions as alien from the object he had in view; nor has he thought 
it necessary to burden the following pages with references to all the authorities 
consulted. The English reader will find in the writings of Alford, Stier, or EUi- 
cott, the warrant for most of those readings of the original and inspired records 
upon which the following narrative is based, p'rom tiio part first issued, May 3, i862.] 
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believe that the whole story of the gospel Avas legendaiy, that 
Eenan visited the Holy Land three years ago. He has told ns the 
result. “All that history,” he says, “which at a distance secincd to 
float in the clouds of an unreal world took instantlj' a liody, a sididit v. 
which astonished me. The striking accord between tlie to.vt,'; and tlie 
places, the marvellous harmony of the evangelical picture A\it1i (he 
country which served as its frame, were to me a.s a rendation. i; h.-ul 
before my eyes a fifth gospel, mutilated but still legible ; and ever 
afterwards in the recitals of MattheAv and Mark, instead of an ab- 
stract Being that one would say had neAw existed, I saw a wonderful 
human figure live and move.” In listening to this striking test ij nom- 
as to the effect of his visit to the East, we have dooply io regret that 
with M. Eenan the movement from incredulity toAvards belief siojiped 
at its first stage. 

Besides its use in cases hke that of Eenan, in removing preexist- 
ing doubts, a journey through Palestine is of the greatest service in 
giving a certain freshness and vividness to one’s conception, s of tlm 
incidents described by the evangelists, AAdiich nothing else (;an impart. 
Its benefits in tliis respect it would be difficult to exaggcrati.-. But if 
any one go to the Holy Land full of the expectation of gazing on 
spots, or hmited localities, once hallowed by the. Eedeemer’s ju'es- 
ence, and closely linked Avith some great event in his history ; or if he 
go, cherishing the idea that a study of the topography Aviil throAV 
fresh Hght upon some of the obscurer portions of the gospel record, 
he will be doomed, I apprehend, to disappointment. I liad the 
strongest possible desire to plant my foot upon some portion of the 
soil of Palestine, on which I could be sure that Jesus once had stood. 
I searched diligently for such a place, but it was not to be found.' 
Waflong to and fro, between Jerusalem and Bethany, you have tlu; 
feeling one that no other walks in the world can raise— that Ho 
often traversed one or other of the roads leading out to tlie village. 
But when you ask where, along any one of them, is a spot of AvluVh 
you can be certain that Jesus once stood there, you cannot find it. 
The nearest approach you can make to the identification of any such 
spot, IS at the point where the lower road curves round the shoAiIder 
of Mount Olivet, the point from which the fimt view of Jerusalem 

wouH be got by one entering the city by this route.. It is here that 

r. Stanley supposes Jesus to have paused and beheld the city, and 
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to have wept over it. There is every likelihood that his supposition 
is correct ; and it was with his description fresh in the memory, that 
more than once I visited the memorable spot. I found, however, that 
the best topographer of Jerusalem and its neighborhood, whom I had 
the fortune to meet there — one who had studied the subject for years — 
was strongly inclined to the belief that it was along the higher and 
not the lower road that the triumphal procession passed ; and that it 
was on his reaching the summit of Mount Olivet, that the city burst 
upon the Saviour’s view. It did not alter my own conviction that Dr. 
Stanley was correct ; • but it hindered, indeed destroyed the impression 
which absolute certainty would have produced. 

There is indeed one circle of limited diameter, I believe but one, 
that you can trace on the soil of Palestine, "and be absolutely certain 
that Jesus once stood within its circumference — that which you may 
draw round Jacob’s well near Sychar. I had determined to tread 
that circle round and round; to sit here and there and everywhere 
about, so as to gratify a long-cherished wish. How bitter the disap- 
pointment on reaching it to find no open space at the well-mouth ; 
but, spread all round, the remains of an old building, over whose 
ruinous 'walls we had to scramble and slide down, through heaps of 
stones and rubbish, till through two or three small apertures we look- 
ed down into the iindiscoverable well! 

It would seem indeed that, Jacob’s well excepted, there is not a 
definite locality in Palestine that you can certainly and intimately 
connect vdth the presence of Jesus Christ. The grotto shown at 
Bethlehem may have been the stable of the village inn, but who can 
now assure us of the fact ? It is impossible to determine the site of 
that house in Nazareth under whose roof, for thirty years, Jesus lived. 
Of Capernaum, the city in which most of his wonderful works were 
wrought, scarcely a vestige remains. Travellers and scholars are 
disputing which is Capernaum among various obscure heaps of ruins 
on the north-western shore of the Sea of Galilee. No one, I believe, 
can tell the exact place where any one of our Lord’s miracles was 
wrought, or any one of his parables was spoken. The topographical 
obscurity that hangs around the history of Jesus, reaches its climax 
at Jerusalemi. Bethany is sure, but the house of Lazarus is a fable. 
The Mount of Olives remains, but it cannot have been where they 
show it, so near the city, that the real Gethsemane lay. You cannot 
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err as to tlie ridge on wliicli of old tlie temple stood, but wiiere were 
the courts around it, in wbicb. Jesus so often taught ; where the palac*o 
of the high priest, the hall of Pilate, the ground on which the- cross 
stood, the new sepulchre in which they laid his body? Whenever 
you try to get at some fixed and limited locality, it eludes your searcli. 
All is obseuxity; either utterly unknown, or covered with a thicken-. 
ing cloud of controversy. May it not have been nieant that ilio 
natural, but in this case too human curiosity that %ve cherisli, shuuld 
be baffled? Is it not better that he should have passed away, leaving 
so little of minute local association connected with his presmiee* in t he 
midst of us? Does it not seem more in accordance with the dignliy 
of his divine character, that of all the lives that 'were ever livtal en 
earth, his should be the one that it is least possible to degrade l)y rude 
familiarities of conception; his the name which it is least possibles to 
mix up with that superstition wdiich ever seeks an earthly shrine at 
which to offer its incense? 

It is true that tradition has fixed on many holy places in Pales- 
tine, and that each year sends crownls of 'vwshippers to these shrines ; 
but as the darkness of those ages in wdiich these traditions arose is 
giving place to light, the faith in many of these holy places cannot 
stand against the gathering force of evidence. The time must come, 
however long it be in arriving, when w^hat is doubtful and '^vliat is sure 
shall be clearly known; and if then, still more than now-, it shall 
appear that the most wonderful of all earthly lives has left the fewx’^st 
visible marks of itself behind in recognisable localities, it will also, 
perhaps, be believed that this is so, not without a purpose, but that 
it should be manifest that the ties of Jesus of Nazareth ivere not wdtii 
places, but with persons; the story of his life one easily and ecilially 
understood in all ages and in every land. 

It was while the sheets of this volume w^ere passing througli the 
press, that the Fie de Jesus came into the waiter’s hands. I ihhhI not 
say with what lively interest I turned to that part of it* in w'liicdi the 
period of our Saviour s life of wdiich this volume treats should have 
been represented. I found an utter blank. ^^Por the historian,” says 
M. Eenan, “the life of Jesus terminates wdth his last breath.” It 
would perhaps scarcely be fair to call this a verdict against evidence, 
as M. Eenan has told us that in a future volume he will explain to us 
how the legend of the resurrection arose. W 
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lioweyer, even in absence of sucb explanation, to express our strong 
conviction of tlie nnreasonabless of tbat procedure wMcli assumes that 
what are good and sufficient materials for history up to the death of 
Jesus, are utterly useless afterwards. Admitting for the moment that 
the resurrection, as a miraculous event, did not and could not happen, 
the seeing and conversing with Jesus was surely a thing as much 
within the pow’^er of human testimony to establish at one time as at an- 
other. And if those witnesses are to be credited, as M. Eenan admits 
they are, who tell us of seeing and hearing him before the crucifixion, 
why are the same wutnesses to be discredited when they tell us of 
seeing and hearing him after that event ? If the mixture of miracle 
with recorded incident throws the later period out of the historian’s 
pale, should it not have done the same with the earlier period also? 

This however is not the place to enter upon any of those momen- 
tous topics which M. Eenan has brought up afresh for discussion. 
There are different modes in wdiicli his Life of Jesus may be met and 
answered. One is a full and critical exposure of all the arbitrary 
assumptions and denials, affirmations without proofs, doubts without 
reasons, inconsistencies and contradictions, errors historical and ex- 
egetical, wdiicli are to be met with throughout the volume. Eenan’s 
own range of scholarship is so extensive, and he has derived his ma- 
terials from so many sources, that we trust no incompetent hand will 
rashly undertake the critical dissection of his book. A simpler, more 
direct, and more effective method of dealing with this work, would 
be to expose its flagrant failure in wlrat maybe regarded as 
its capital design and object : to eliminate all that is superhuman 
j^nd divine from the character and life of Christ, and yet leave 
him a man of such pure, exalted, unrivalled virtue, as to be wmrthy 
of the unreserved and unbounded love and reverence of mankind. 
Let the fancy sketch of Jesus of Nazareth,- which M. Eenan has 
presented to us, be stripped of that rich coloring which he has thrown 
around it, and it will appear as that of a man who at times showed 
himself to be ignorant, weak, prejudiced, extravagant, fanatical ; 
who in Ms teaching advanced sometimes what was foolish, some- 
times what was positively immoral; who in his practice, was often 
himself misled, and became at least an accomplice in mislead- 
ing and deceiving others. It is such a man whom he holds forth 
to us, and would have us venerate as the author of the Christian 
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faitli. Here in this latest assault upon the diyinity of Christy we have 
it set before us what kind of human character is left to Him if his 
Sonship to God be denied. It is a singplar result of this attempt to 
strip Christ of all divine quahties and perfections, that it mars and 
mutilates his character even as a man. The two elenieiits—ihe Im- 
man, the divine—are so inseparably interwoven, that you cannot iakt‘ 
away the one and leave the other unimpaired. If Jesus be not ono, 
with the Father in the possession of divine attributes, he can no longta' 
be regarded as the type and model of a perfect humanity. A curious 
inquiry thus suggests itself into the modifications to which the hu- 
manity was subjected by its alliance with divinity in the coni]>]ex 
character of the Eedeemer, and into the manner in which the iiaiura! 
and the supernatural were woven together in his earthly histoj-y. 

But without any controversial treatment, the evil which M. llonarrs 
v^ork is fitted to produce may be neutralized by a simple recital of 
the Life of Jesus, so as to show that the blending of the natural with 
the miraculous, the human with the divine, is essential to the cohe- 
rence and consistency of the record— absolutely precluding such a 
conception of Christ’s character as that which M. Eenan has pre- 
sented — that the fabric of the gospel history is so constructed that if 
you take out of it the divinity of Jesus, the whole edifice falls into 
ruins. The writer ventures to hope that such a Life of Jesus as he 
meditates may at least partially serve this purpose, and be useful in 
promoting an intelligent and devout faith in Jesus of Ishizareth, the 
Son of Mary, as the Son of God, the Saviour of mankind. 

Edinbuegh, Nov, 11, 1863. v. 

The Appendixes added to the last two parts of the Life have been omitted, and 
slight retrenchments made in the chapter on our Lord’s baptism. 
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LIFE 



THE EAHLIER YEARS OF OUR LORD’S LIFE ON 

EARTH. 


I. 

Jhe Annunciation — JVLary and Elisabeth.* 

In tlie sixth, month” — half a year from the time when, within the 
holy place at Jerusalem, he had stood on the right side^ of the altar 
of incense, and announced to the incredulous Zacharias the birth of 
the Baptist — the angel Gabriel was sent to an obscure Galilean Til- 
lage to announce a still greater birth — ^that of the Divine Eedeemer 
of mankind. As we open, then, the first page in the history of our 
Lord’s earthly life, we come at once into contact with the supernatural. 
The spirit-world unfolds itself ; some of its highest inhabitants become 
palpable to sense, and are seen to take part in human affairs. In the 
old patriarchal and j>rophetic ages angels frequently appeared, con- 
versing with Abraham and Hagar, and Lot and Jacob; instructing 
in their ignorance, or comforting in their distress, or strengthening 
in their weakness, Joshua and Gideon, and Elijah and Daniel and 
Zechariah. Excluding, however, those insta^ices in which it was the 
Angel of the Covenant w^ho appeared, the cases of angelic manifesta- 
tion were comparatively rare, and lie very thinly scattered over the 
four thousand years which preceded the birth of Christ. Within the 
half century that embraced this life we have more instances of angelic 
interposition than in all the foregoing centuries of the world’s history. 
At its opening and at its close angels appear as tal^ng a special 
interest in events which had little of outward mark to distinguish 

*»LTike 1:26-56. 
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tliem. Gabriel announces to Zacharias tlie birtli of J olin, to Mary 
the birtli of Jesus. An angel warns Joseph in a dream to take the 
young child down to Egypt. On the night of the gifeat birth, and for 
the first time -on earth, a multitude of the heavenly host is seen. In 
the garden of Gethsemane, an angel comes to strengthen our Lord in 
his great agony. On the morning of the resurrection, angels a]>pear, 
now sitting, now standing, within and without the sepulchre, as if 
they thronged around the place where the body of the Lord liad lain. 
When from the top of Olivet the cloud carried the rising Jesus out 
of the apostles’ sight, two angels stand beside the apostles as they 
gaze so steadfastly up into the heavens, and foretell his second coming. 
Nor do they withdraw from human sight when the ministry oi our 
Lord has closed. Mingling with the other miraculous agency w’hore- 
by the kingdom of. Christ was established and extended, tlieirs 
appears. An angel releases Peter, commissions Philip, instructs 
Cornelius, smites Herod, stands amid the terrors of tlie shipwreck 
before Paul. 

Is there aught incredible in this ? If there be indeed a world of 
spirits, and in that world Christ fills the place our faith attributes to 
him ; if in that world there be an innumerable company of angels ; if 
the great design of our Lord’s visit to this earth -was to redeem our 
sinful race to God, and unite us with the iinfallen members of his 
great family, then it was not unnatural that those who had worship- 
ped around his throne should bend in wonder over his cradle, stand 
by his side in his deep agony, roll away the stone rejoicing from his 
sepulchre, and attend him as the everlasting doors were lifted up, 
when, triumphant over death and hell, he resumed his place in the 
eternal throne. When the Father brought his First-begotten into the 
world, the edict was, “ Let all the angels of God worship him.” Shall 
we wonder, then, that this worship, in one or tw^o of its acts, should 
be made manifest to human vision, as if to tell us wdiat an interest 
the incarnation excited, if not in the minds of men, in another and 
higher branch of the great community of spirits? From the begin- 
ning angels were interested spectators of what transpired on earth. 
When under the moulding hand of the Great Creator the present 
economy of material things was spread forth — so good, so beautiful— 
they sang together, they shouted for joy. When sin and death made 
their dark entrance, angels stood by, hailing the first beams of light 
that fell upon the darkness, welcoming the first human spirit that 
made its wayjnto the heavenly mansions. The slow development of 
the divine purposes of mercy in the history of human redemption, 
they watched with eager eye. Still closer to our earth they gathered, 
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still more earnest was tiieir gaze as tlie Son of tlie Eternal prepared 
to leave the glory lie had with the Father, that he might come down 
and tabernacle as a man among ns. And when the great event of his 
incarnation at last took place, it looked for a short season as if they 
were to mingle visibly in the affairs of men, and of that new kingdom 
which the Ancient of Days set np. It was the Son of God who 
brought these good angels down along with him. He has mediated 
not only between ns and the Father, but between ns and that elder 
branch of the great commonwealth of spirits, securing their services 
for ns here, preparing ns for their society hereafter. He has taught 
them to see in ns that seed out of which the places left vacant by the 
first revolt in heaven are to be filled. He has taught ns to see in 
them our elder brethren, to a closer and eternal fellowship with whom 
we are hereafter to be elevated. Already the interchange of kindly 
offices has commenced. Though since he himself has gone they have 
withdrawn from human vision, they have not withdrawn from earthly 
service under the Eedeemer. Are they not all ministering spirits 
sent forth to minister to them wdio shall be heirs of salvation? Who 
shall recount to ns wherein that gracious ministry of theirs consists; 
who shall prove it to be a fancy, that as they w^aited to bear away 
the spirit of Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom, they hover round the 
death-bed of the believer still, the tread of their footstep, the -stroke 
of their wing unheard as they waft the departing spirit to its eternal 
home ? 

The angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, 
named Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man, whose name w^as 
Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name was Mary.” 
Little information is given in the gospels as to the previous history 
either of Joseph or Mary. He, we are told, was of the house of 
David, of royal lineage by direct descent; but that line now fallen 
so low that he w^as but a village mechanic, a carpenter. Mary too, 
we have reason to believe, w^as also of the royal stock of David; yet 
in so humble a condition of life as made it natural that she should be 
betrothed to Joseph. This betrothal had taken place, and the new 
hopes it had excited agitate the youthful Mary’s heart. She is alone 
in her dwelling, when, lifting up her eyes, she sees the forin of the 
angel, and hears his voice say unto her: “ Hail, thou that art highly 
favored, the Lord is with thee : blessed art thou among women.” To 
Zacharias he had spoken at once by name, and had proceeded with- 
out prelude to deliver the message with which he had been charged. 
He enters more reverently this humble abode at Nazareth than he had 
entered the holy place of the great temple at Jerusalem. He stands 
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more reverently before this youtliful maiden tlian before the aged 
priest. He cannot open to her his message till he has ofiered her 
such homage as heavenly messenger never paid to any member of our 
race. Is it any wonder that saluted so by one who, wearing, as in 
all likelihood he did, our human form, was yet like no man sin* liad 
ever seen, Mary should have been “troubled at his saying;” troublrd, 
as she felt the privacy of her seclusion thus invaded, and looked np< >u 
that strange, unearthly, yet most attractive form which stood Inrfore 
her? She is not so troubled however as to hinder her from easting 
in her thoughts “what manner of salutation this sliould be/' Hhe 
receives the salutation in silence, with surprise, with awe, wiili 
thoughtful wonder. In sympathy with feelings depicted in her alarm- 
ed yet inquiring countenance, Gabriel hastens to relieve hv.r feai's 
and satisfy her curiosity. “Eear not,” he says, after a brief ]>a,use. 
“Fear not, Mary;” the very famihar mention of her name ('arrying 
with it an antidote against alarm. “Fear not, Mary; for tliou hast 
found favor with God. And, behold, thou shalt conceive in tliy womb, 
and bring forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus. He shall l)e 
great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest ; and the Lord God 
shall give unto him the throne of his father David : and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall Be 
no end.” 

There was scarce a woman in Israel, in those days, who did not 
cherish it as the very highest object of desire and ambition to be the 
mother of the promised Messiah. Mary was a woman in Judah, and 
the man to whom she was betrothed belonged also to that stock from 
which the Messiah was to spring. Perhaps the hope had already 
dawned that this great honor might be in store for her. Fler devout 
and thoughtful habits had made her familiar with the old pro|)liecies 
that foretold the Messiah’s advent, and with the manner in which his 
Idngdom was there spoken of. Obscure and mysterious as niucli of 
V hat Gabriel said may have appeared to her, she seems at once to 
have apprehended that it was of the birth of this gTeat Son of David 
that he was speaking. She cloes not ask, she seems not to have 
needed any information on that point. Nor does she hesitate to ac- 
cept as true all that Gabriel had declared. She puts indeed a ques- 
tion which, if its meaning had not been interpreted, by the manner in 
which Gabriel dealt with it, and by the subsequent conduct of Mary 
herself, we might have regarded as akin to that of Zacharias; as 
indicating that she too had given way to incredulity. But hers mis 
a question of curiosity not of unbelief ; a questi^^ akin, not to the 
one. which Zacharias put about the birth of John, but to that of 
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Abraham about the birth of Isaac, when he said to the angel, ^'Where- 
by shall I know this?” a question implying no failure of faith, for we 
know that Abraham staggered not at the promise through unbelief, 
but expressive simply of a desire for further information, for some 
sign in confirmation of his faith. He got such a sign and rejoiced. 
And so with Mary: her question, like the patriarch’s, springing not 
from the spirit of a hesitating unbelief, but from natural curiosity, 
and the wish to have the faith she felt confirmed. Her desire was 
granted. She w^as told that the Holy Ghost should come upon her, 
that the power of the Highest should overshadow her, that the child 
afterwards to be born 'was now miraculously to be conceived. And 
as a sign, this piece of information, new to her we may believe, was 
given, that her relative, the aged Elisabeth, was also to have a son. 
Her question having been answered, and the manner of the great 
event so far revealed as to throw her back simply on the promise and 
power of God, Mary says: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
unto me according to thy •word.” What a- contrast here between 
Zacharias and Mary! The aged priest had been taught from child- 
hood in one of the schools of the prophets, and must have been 
familiar w-itli all those narratives and prophecies ‘vdiich might have 
prepared him to believe, and he had besides the experience of years* 
to give power to his trust in God. Mary was of humbler parentage ;, 
her opportunities of instruction but meagre compared with his; hers; 
too was the season of inexperienced youth ; her faith was as yet un>- 
fortified by trial. What he was asked to believe w’'as unlikely indeed,, 
and altogether unlooked for, yet not beyond the power of natru'e.. 
What she is asked to believe is a direct miraculous forthputting;of the: 
great powder of God. Yet the old priest staggers, while tho young; 
maiden instantly confides. 

In Mary’s immediate and entire belief of the angel’s word^, ai far. 
greater confidence in Godwms shown than could have been shown by 
Zacharias, even had he received Gabriel’s message as she did, w'ith- 
out a susjncion or a doubt. She wdio, being betrothed,, proved un- 
faithful, wms, by the law of Moses, sentenced to be stoned; to death; 
and though that law had now fallen into disuse, or was but seldom 
literally executed, yet she who was deemed guilty of such a crime 
stood exposed to the loss of character, and became the marked object 
of ]3ublic opprobrium. Mary could not fail at once to perceive, and 
to be sensitive to the misconceptions and the perils which she would 
certainly incur. She might, in seh-vindication, relate what Gabriel 
had told her, but how many would believe her word? What voucher 
could she give that it was actually a heavenly messenger she had 
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seen, and that what he had said was true ? Many a distressing fear 
as to the future — as to the treatment she might receive from Joseph, 
the calumnies, the shame, the scorn to which from other (inai-lers slui 
might be exposed — might have arisen, if not to check licu' faith, vih 
to hold her own acquiescence in the will of God in timid ami trem- 
bling suspense; but, strong in the simplicitj^ and fulness of her trust, 
she puts all fears away, and committing herself into the liaiuls of him 
whose angel she believes Gabriel to be, she says, “ Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord ; be it unto me according to thy word.” 

Let us notice one other element in Mary’s faith: its liumilitv, its 
complete freedom from that undue thought of self whieli so often 
taints the faith of the most believing. Wonderful as the annoniiee- 
mentis, that a child born of her should, by such miraculous concep- 
tion as Gabriel had spoken of, be the Son of the Highest, sliopld be 
a king sitting on the throne of David — his kingdom one tluit should 
outrival David’s, of which there never should be an end — Mary har- 
bors no doubt, raises no question, thinks not, speaks not of lier own 
lunworthiness to have such honor conferred on her, or of her unfit- 
mess to he the mother of such a child. As if one so unworthy of the 
least of God’s mercies had no right or title to question his doings, 
however great a gift it pleased him to confer, she sinks all tluumiit 
®f self in thought of him, and says, “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it, unto me according to thy word.” A finer instance of 
simple, humble, childlike, unbroken trust, we shall scarcely find in 
.any record human or divine. “Blessed,” let us say with Imr cousin 
Ehsabetli, “is she that believed: for there shall be a performance of 


ithose things which were told her from the Lord.’ 


‘ Thou hast found 


favor, said Gabriel to her, “with God.” It is possible to intm-iiret 
that saymg without any reference to Mary’s character; to rest in tlm 
explanation, which is no doubt so far trae, that it was God's o-ood 
pleasure to select out of all the maidens of Israel this Mary of Abiza- 
reth, to be && most honored of the daughters of Eve. But if it be 
trae,m8 we are .elsewhere taught, that to him that hath it is given- 
tHat at IS done ®to every one according to his faith ; that to him that 
beheveth, all things are possible; if all the recorded experience of 
God s people confirm^ these general sayings of the divine word -are 
we wrong in considering the high honor conferred bv God on Mary 
as a striking exempMoation of tlie principle of adapting the gift t'o 

the character and capacity of the receiver? 

His errand accomplished, Gabriel withdrew; and after the brief 
an exci mg interview, Mary was left in solitude to her own thoughts 
, The words she had so lately heard kept ringing in her ears. She 
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tried to enter more and more into tlieir meaning. As she did so, into 
what a tumult of wonder, and awe, and hope, must she have been 
thrown ! She longs for some one with whom she can converse, to 
whom she may unburden her full mind and heart. There is no one 
near to whom she can or dare lay open all her secret thoughts ; but 
she remembers now wdiat Gabriel had told her about her kins^voman 
^Elisabeth, who may wmll be intrusted with the secret, for she too has 
been placed in something like the same condition. Eager for sym- 
pathy, thirsting for companionship and full communion of the heart, 
she arises in haste, and departs for the distant residence of her cousin, 
who lives amid the far-off hills of Judah. It is a long — ^for one so 
young and so unprotected, it might be a perilous journey; nearly the 
whole length of the land — at least a hundred miles to traverse. But 
what is distance, wdiat are dangers to one so lifted up with the exalted 
hopes to which she has been begotten ! The hundred miles are, quickly 
trodden; joy and hope make the long distance short. She reaches 
at last the house in which Elisabeth resides, and, wdth all due respect — 
such as is due from the inferior in station, the junior in years — she 
salutes the wdfe of the venerable priest. How filled wdth w^oiider 
must she have been, wdien, instead of the ordinary return to her sal- 
utation, Elisabeth breaks forth at once with the exclamation, “ Blessed 
art thou among w^omen;” the very w^ords which the angel had so 
lately spoken in her astonished ear; ‘‘blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb.” She need not tell her secret ; it is aheady knowui. What a 
fresh wmrrant this for the truth of all that Gabriel had said! It comes 
to confimi a faith already strong, but wdiich might, perhaps, other- 
wise have beg'un to falter. It did not w’^aver in the angel’s presence ; 
but had month after month gone by, wdth no one near to share her 
thoughts or build her up in her first trust, might not that trust have 
yielded to human weakness and shown some symjDtom of decay? 
Well-timed, then, the kindly aid which the strange greeting of her 
cousin brought wdth it, supplying a new evidence that there should 
indeed be a performance of all those things wEich w^ere told her of 
the Lord. 

“ xind whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should 
come to me?” If in Mary w^e have one of the rarest exhibitions of 
humility towards God, of entire acquiescence in his w^ill, in Elisabeth 
we have as rare and beautiful an instance of humility towards others, 
the entii'e absence of all selfish, proud, and envious feelings. Elisabeth 
leaves out of sight all the outer distinctions between herself and her 
humble relative, forgets the difference of age and rank, recognises at 
once, and ungrudgingly, the far higher distinction which had been 
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conferred by God upon Mary, and wonders even at the fact that to 
sneh a home as hers the honored mother of her Lord should come. 
But now the same spirit which had enlightened her eyes, and tilled 
her heart, and opened her lips to give such a greeting to her cousin, 
comes in still fuller measure upon Mary, and to the wonderful saluta- 
tion she gives the still more wonderful response in that strain of rai>t 
and rhythmical praise which the holy catholic church has ever trt'.as- 
ured as the first and fullest of our Christian hymns. 

, It divides itself into two parts. Eising at once to God as the 
source of all her blessings, her soul and all that was within her bc'iiig 
sthi-ed up to bless him, she celebrates, in lofty strains of praise, the 
Lord’s goodness to herself individually. “ My soul doth magnify the 
Lord.” The Lord had magnified her, by his goodness had juade her 
great, and she will magnify the Lord. The larger his gift to her, the 
larger the glory she will render to his great name. “ My spirit hatli 
rejoiced in God my Saviour.” She hails the coming Saviour, us one 
needed by her as by aU sinners, and embraces him, though her own 
son according to the flesh, as her God and Saviour; glorying more in 
the connection that she has with him in common with the entire mul- 
titude of the redeemed, than in that special maternal relatioirship in 
which she has the privfiege to stand to him. Eoyal though her line- 
age, hers had been a low estate; her family poor in Judah; she 
among the least m her father’s house ; but in his great grace and in- 
finite condescension the Lord had stooped to raise her from the dust 


0 set her iipon a pinnacle of honor, and gratefiillj aiid giadlv will 
she acknowledge the hand that did it. “For he hath regarded the 


W estate of his handmaiden.” And how high had he exalted her! 
The angel had called her blessed at Nazareth. Elisabeth, in the eitv 
ot Judah, had repeated his saying; but Mary herself lises to tlie full 
conception and full acknowledgment of the honor the Lord had init 
upon her: “For, behold,” she says, “from henceforth, all gonerations 
shall call me blessed.” But it fills her with no pride, it prompt.s to 

to whom to attnbute this and every other gift and grace, and in the 
ulness of a devout and grateful reverence, she adds: “He that is 
-ghty hath done to me gi-eat things; and holy is his name.” 

So much about herself and all that the Lord had done for her- 
but now she widens the embrace of her thanksgiving and praise a^d 
losmg aU sense of her individuality, her virgin lips are toLhed’with 

ne gospel kingdom then to be ushered in. 
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In. tliese strains there breathed the spirit at once of the Baptist 
and of Christ; of the two children of the two mothers who stood now 
face to face saluting one another. It is the voice of him who cried in 
the wilderness, ‘‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in » 
the desert a highway for our God: every valley shall be exalted, and 
every hill shall be made low; and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain ; and the glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed.” It is the voice of him who opened his mouth on the moun- 
tain side of Galilee, and said, “Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are the meek : for they 
shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” Do we not recognise 
the very spirit of the ministries both of John and of Jesus in the words : 

“ He hath showed strength with his arm : he hath scattered the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts. He hath put dowm the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of low degree. He hath filled the 
hungry with good things; and the rich he hath sent empty away. 
He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remembrance of his mercy ; as 
he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed for ever.” 


IL 

Jhe JIativity.* 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to decide whether it was before 
or after her visit to Elisabeth, that Joseph was made acquainted with 
the condition of his betrothed. It must have thrown him into pain- 
ful perplexity. He was not prepared at first to put implicit faith in 
her narrative, but neither ^vas he prepared utterly to discredit it. 
To put her publicly away by a bill of divorce would have openly 
stamped her character with shame, and branded her child with infa- 
my. He was unwilling that either of these injuries should be inflict- 
ed. To put her away privily would at least so far cover her reputa- 
tion that the child might still be I'egarded as his; and this he had 
generously resolved to do, when the angel of the Lord appeared to 
him in a dream, removed all his doubts, and led him to take Mary as 
his wife. This difficulty overcome, Mary was quietly awaiting a. 
ISTazareth the expected birth. But it was not at Nazareth that the 
Messiah was to be born. An ancient prophecy had already designated 
another village, not in Galilee, but in Judea, as the destined birth- 

» Luke 2: 1-20. 
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place. “ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah” — so had the prophet Mic*ah 
spoken seven hundred years before—^ though thou be little anit nig 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forlli uato mr* 
that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have ])t;eu from nf 
old, from everlasting.” To this village of Bethlelieni Mary was ffi 
be guided at such a time as should secure the fiiltilmmit oi t!it‘ 
prophecy. , 

A singular instrumentality was employed to gain this end. The 
Eoman empire had now stretched its dominion to its widths! liiuits, 
its power extending from the Euphrates to the British islaiids— fruni 
the Northern ocean to the borders of Ethiopia. Amid the prtn'a]e]K*e 
of universal peace, the emperor, judging it a fit opportunity to asot-i- 
tain by aecurate statistics the population and resources of tln^ dinVrent 
provinces of his dominions, issued an edict that a gener.al tamsus 
the empire should be taken. It gratified his pride ; it woukl uso- 
ful afterwards ior many purposes of government, such as deti'miining 
the taxes that might be imposed, or the levies that might In • drawn 
from the different provinces. This edict of Augustus came to be 
executed in Judea. That country was not yet, in the outward finiii 
of its government, reduced to the condition of a Homan proviric(‘ ; but 
Herod, while nominally an independent king, wars virtually a 
subject, and had to obey this as w^ell as the other edicts of tlie em- 
peror. In doing so, however, Herod follorved the Jewish usage, and 
issued his instructions that every family should repair forthwith to 
the seat of his tribe, where its genealogical records w’ere kc?pt. The 
distinction of inheritance among the Jews had long been lost, but tlui 
distinction of families and tribes w’ere still preserved, and Horodi 
grounded Tipon that distinction the prescribed mode of registration 
or enrolment. Joseph and Mary, being both of the house and lineager 
of David, rvere obliged to repair to Bethlehem. 

The manner in which the power of the Eoman empire -was thus 
employed to determine the birthplace of our Lord, naturally invites 
us to reflect upon the singular conjunction of outwaird ciremasiauees, 
the strange timing, of events that then took place. Embracing the 
whole sphere of reflection which thus opens to our vie^v, let us, l)ef()ro 
fixing our attention upon the incidents of the particular narrative now 
before us, dwell for a little on the Divine wisdom that was displaye<I 
in fixing upoffthat particular epoch in the world’s history as the one 
in wdiich Jesus. was born, and lived, and died. “When,” says tlie 
inspired apostle, “ the fulness of the time was come, God sent fortli 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the hw.” The expression 
used here, “ the fulness of the time,” evidently implies not only that 
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tliere was a set time appointed beforehand of the Father, but that a 
series of preparatory steps were prearranged, the accomplishment of 
which had, as it were, to be waited for, ere the season best suited for 
tlie earthly advent of our Lord arrived. Some peculiar fitness must 
then have marked the time of Christ’s appearance in this world. We 
are iiiclined to wonder that his appearance should have been so long 
delayed. Looking at all the mighty issues that hung suspended on 
his advent, *we are apt at times to be^urprised that so many thousand 
3"ears should have been suffered to elapse ere the Son of God came 
down to save us; and 3’'et, could the whole plan and counsels of the 
Deity be laid open to our eye, \ve cannot but believe that as there 
%vere the best and weightiest reasons why his coming should be defer- 
red so long, there were also the best and -weightiest reasons why it 
sliould be deferred no longer. To attempt on either side the state- 
ment of these reasons would be to attempt to penetrate within the 
veil that hides from us the secret things of God. Taking up, however, 
the history of the w’oiid as it is actually before us, it can neither be 
unsafe nor presumptuous to consider the actual and obvious benefits 
which have attended the coming of the Saviour at that particular 
period when it happened. 

In the first place, w^e can readily enough perceive that it has 
served greatly to enhance the number and the force of the evidences 
ill favor of the Divine origin and authority of his mission. Two of 
the chief outer pillars upon which the fabric of Christianity as a rev- 
elation from Heaven rests, are prophecy and miracles. But if Christ 
had come in the earliest ages; had the Incarnation followed quickly 
upon the Fall, so far as that coming yas concerned there had been 
no room or scope for prophecy — one great branch of the Christian 
evidences had been cut oft’. As it now is, when we take up that long 
line of predictions, extending over more than three thousand years, 
from the first dim intimation that the seed of the woman should bruise 
the head of the serpent, down to the last prophec}" of Malachi, that 
the Lord, whom the Jews sought, should come suddenly to his temple 
as the Messenger of the Covenant, whom they delighted in; when w’e 
mark the growdng brightness and fulness that characterize each suc- 
ceeding prediction, as feature after feature in the life and character of 
the great Messiah is added to the picture ; when w’^e compare the 
actual events with the passages in those ancient writings, in which 
they were repeatedly foretold, what a strong confirmation is given 
.thereby to our faith, that He, of whom all those things had been 
spoken so long beforehand, was indeed the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. How much, then, in regard to prophecy, should we have 
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lost, had the interval between the Fall and the Incarnation not been 
long enough for that wonderful series of prophecies to be interposed. 

Even as -to the. miracles we should have been put to great and se- 
rious disadvantage. Our faith in the reality of these niiriu-les rests 
upon human testimony. That testimony is embodical in the writings 
of the apostles and their contemporaries. Those writings were issued 
at an advanced stage in the history of the world. Tliey lmv.‘ eoiiK- 
down to us through the same channel— they come, accoiupaiiied with' 
the same vouchers for their authenticity— with a vast mass of other 
ancient writings, whose genuineness and credibility no one has ever 
denied. Our belief in the miracles of Jesus is tlms bound u]) with 
our belief in a large portion of ancient history, h.u- our knowledge of 
which we are indebted to writings of equal and greater antit put v'th/m 
those of the New Testament. If we I’enounce the one, w(' must, iu all 
fairness, renounce the other also. We must blot out all that is 
alleged to have happened in the world from this date upwards. It 
has been of the greatest possible service in the defence of (.'hristianitv 
against the attack of scholarly men, that the life of Jesus Christ, re- 
corded in the four gospels, forms part and parcel of so large a portion 
of the preserved literature of antiquity— written, as it were, with the 
same ink, published at the same time, preserved iu the same manner, 
so that together they must stand or together fall. How should it 
have stood, if, instead of being as it is, those miracles of Christ had 
been wrought far back in the world’s history; the record of them 
written at some period preceding that from which any other authentic 
narrative had come down to us, some centuries before the date of the 
. first acknowledged book of common history? Who does not perceive 
to what exceptions, just or unjust, they would, in consequence, have 
been exposed? Who does not perceive that, fixing his eye upon the 
barbarous and fabulous age in which the record originated, and upon 
the longer and more perilous passage that it had made, with some 
show, at least of reason, with some apparent gi-ound for the distinc- 
tion, other anciOTt histories might have been received, and yet this 
one rejected? We have to thank God then for the yisdom;.f that 
order ^ things whereby, m consequence of the particul;ir time at 
which Chns appeared, our faith in him as the heaven-sent Saviour 

lests upon the same sohd basis with our faith in the best acciudited 
facts of common history. ^ ^ 

We can discern another great and- beneficial purpose that was 
served by the appearance of Christ at so late a period. The world 
was left for a long while to itself, to make full proS of its capabilities 
and dispositions. Many great results it realized. There wfre coun- 
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tries iiiiYisited by any light from heaven, upon which the snn of civil- 
ization rose and shone with no mean lustre ; where the intellect of 
man acted as vigorously as it has ever done on earth; where all the 
arts and refinements of life were brought to the highest state of cul- 
ture; where taste and imagination revelled amid the choicest objects 
of gratification; where, in poetry and in painting, and in sculpture 
and in architecture, specimens of excellence were furnished which re- 
main to this day the models that we strive to imitate. Was nothing 
gained by allowing Egypt, Greece, and Home to run out their full 
career of civilization, while the light from heaven was confined mean- 
while to the narrow limits of Judea? Was nothing gained by its 
being made no longer a matter of speculation but a matter of fact, 
that man may rise in other departments, but in ;religion will not, left 
unaided, rise to God; that he may make great progress in other kinds 
of Imowledge, but make no progress in the knowledge of his Maker; 
that he may exercise his intellect, regale his fancy, refine his taste,* 
correct his manners, but will not, cannot purify his heart ? For what 
was the actual state of matters in those countries unblest by revela- 
tion ? We have the description drawn by an unerring hand : “ They 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the uncorrui)tible God into an image made like 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things; who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever.” 
We should have lost that exhibition of the greatest refinement coupled 
with the grossest idolatry, had the light of Eevelation mingled uni- 
versally from the first with the light of ordinary civilization. 

Let us look a little more closely at the condition of Judea rela- 
tively to the Eoman Empire at the time of our Lord’s birth and death. 
It was owing, as we have already mentioned, to Herod’s being nomi- 
nally a sovereign but virtually a subject, that the order for registra- 
tion came, to be executed in Palestine which forced Mary from Naza- 
reth to Bethlehem. Is there nothing impressive in seeing the power 
of Eome thus interposed to determine the Eedeemer’s birthplace ; the 
pride and policy of the world’s great monai'chy employed as an instru- 
ment for doing what the hand and counsel of the Lord had deter- 
mined beforehand to be done? But even that nominal kingdom 
which Herod enjoyed soon passed from his family. A few years after 
the birth of Christ, Archelaiis, who reigned in Judea in the room of 
his father Herod, was deposed and banished. Judea had then a 
Eoman governor placed over it, StiU, however, whether through 
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respect to its banislied princes, or some latent reTerence for its temple 
and ancient laws, the old national and priestly antliorities were suf- 
fered to continue and enjoy some part of their old power niul privi- 
leges. It was an anomalous and short-lived state of things; a Jtnvisli 
law and Jewish officers, under a Homan law and Komaii olliet rs; i!h* 
two fitted into each other by certain limits being assigned io 11 le in- 
ferior or Jewish judicatories wdiich they 'were not permittcHl tu 
pass. To no Jewish court, not even to the higliest, tlie Suiiliotlriiii, 
was the power of inflicting capital punishment intrusted ; and it was 
wholly owing to that peculiar and temporary adjustment tlnit all tiir 
formality of an orderly trial, and all the publicity of a h‘gal exeindirai 
was stamped upon the closing scenes of the Saviour’s lift'. H ml J« ‘nus 
Christ appeared one half-century earlier, or one half-e('iitury lafvr ihan 
he did; had he appeared when the Jewish authoritit's Imd unebaeh- 
ed pow'er, how quickly, how^ secretly had their deadly nmliee dis- 
charged itself upon his head ! jSTo cross had been raised on Calvary. 
Had he come a few years later, wlien the Jew^s were stripped f‘ven of 
that measure of power they for a short season enjoyed, w’ould the 
Eonian authorities, then the only ones in the land, of their own mo- 
tion have condemned and crucified him? Even as it was, it was im- 
possible to persuade Pilate that Jesus was either a rival wliom Ca*s:ir 
had any reason to fear, or a rebel whom it became liini io jmnish. 
Why then was the rule over Judea at this time in the liaiids of .Romt*? 
and why was that power induced to treat Judea for a time so ilifibr- 
ently from her other subject provinces? Why, but that she might 
be standing there ready, when Christ fell into the hands of Ins exas- 
perated countrymen, to extricate him from that grasp under whieli m 
darkness he might have perished; and, though she too denied liim 
justice, yet by her w^eak and vacillating governor, that he]\s might 1 h‘ 
the voice proclaiming aloud his innocence; hers the hand to fu'ed- thi‘ 
cross, and lift it up so high that the eyes of all the iialions and all the 
ages might behold it. 

But let ns now turn to the narrative of our Redeemers birth. 
When Mary was at first informed that Joseph and she must go to 
Bethlehem, perhaps she shrunk from so long a journev, lingered to 
the last ere she entered on it, and took it slowly. Sim was lati^ at 
least in her anival at the village. The inn, wn may well sup]‘>ose the 
single one that so small a place afforded foi' the entertaiiuuent of 
strangers,'^ was crowded. She had to take the only accoiurm ulation 

The inn or khan was frequently in the earliest times the house of the sheikh 
or chief mail of the place. A very interesting resume of all the historical notices 
of the inn or khan of Bethlehem is given in the AtJienmm for December 26 , 
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that the place afforded. Adopting here the early tradition of the 
church, as reported by Justin Martyr, who was born about a century 
afterwards, and within fifty miles from Bethlehem, let us say, she had 
to go into one of the caves or grottos in the rock common in the 
neighborhood, connected with the inn. There, where the camels and 
the asses had their stalls ; there, far away from home and friends, 
among strangers all too busy to care for her; amid all the rude ex- 
posure and confusion of the place, Mary brought forth her first-born 
son, and when her hour was over, having swathed him with her own 
weak hands, laid him in a manger. 

A very lowiy mode of entering upon human life : nothing wdiat- 
ever to dignify, every thing to degrade. Yet the night of that won- 
derful birth was not to pass by without bearing upon its bosom a 
bright and signal witness of the greatness of the event. Sloping 
down from the rocky ridge on which Bethlehem stood, there lay some 
grassy fields, where all that night long some shepherds watched their 
flocks; humble, faithful, industrious men; men, too, of whom we are 
persuaded that, Simeon-like, they w^ere waiting for the Consolation of 
Israel; who had simpler and more spiritual notions of their Messiah 
than most of the w^ell-taught scribes of the metropolis. They wmuld 
not have understood the angel’s message so well; they would not 
have believed it so readily ; they w-ould not have hastened so quickly 
to Bethlehem ; they wmuld not have bent wdth such reverence over so 
humble a cradle; they wmuld not have made known abroad what had 
been told them concerning this child — ^made it known as a thing in 
which they themselves most heartily believed — ^liad they not been 
devout, believing men. Under the starry heavens, along the lonely 
hill-sides, these shepherds are kee]Ding their watch, thinking perhaps 
of the time when these very sheep-walks were trodden by the young 
son of Jesse, or remembering some ancient prophecy that told of the 
coming of one who wms to be David’s son and David’s Lord. Sud- 
denly the angel of the Lord comes upon them, the glory of the Lord 
encompasses them with a girdle of light brighter than the mid-day 
sun could have thrown around them. They fear as they see that 
form, and as they are encircled by that glory, but their alarm is in- 
stantly dispelled. ‘‘ Fear not,” ^ays the angel, '' for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.” Mary had been told that her child was to be called 

1863, which makes it more than probable that the place of Christ’s birth \wis 
close to, if not within, the very hoxise to which Boaz conducted Euth, and in 
which Samuel anointed David Idng. 
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Jesus, that he was to be great, to be son of the Highest, the heir to 
his father David’s throne, the head of an everlasting monarchy. 
Joseph had been told that he w^as to call the child born of JIary, 
Jesus, for he was to save his people from their sins — a simpler and 
less Jewish description of his office. The angel speaks of hifii to 
these shepherds in still broader and sublimer terms. X nto them and 
unto all people this child was to be bom, and unto them and unto all 
he was to be a Saviour, Christ the Lord, the only instance in uiiieli 
the double epithet, Christ the Lord, is given in this form to him. A 
universal, a divine Messiahship was to be his. 

The shepherds ask no sign, as Zacharias and Mary had done; yet 
they got one: “And this,” said the angel, “ shall be a sign unto yon : 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.” But one such child, born that night, wrapped up in siu'h 
a way, lying in such a place, could so small a village as Bethh'hem 
supply. That village lay but a mile or so from the spot they stood 
on; the sig n could speeddy be verified. But they have sometrnng 
more to see and hear ere their visit to the village is paid. The voice 
of that single angel has scarce died away in the silence of the night — 
lost in wonder they are still gazing on his radiant form— when sud- 
denly a whole multitude of the heavenly host hursts upon their aston- 
ished vision, lining the illuminated heavens. Human eyes never sa\v 
before or since so large a company of the celestial inhabitants hover- 
ing in our earthly skies; and human ears never bear'd before or since 
such a glorious burst of heavenly praise as those angels then poured 
forth — couching it in Hebrew speech, their native tougue for the time 
foregone, that these listening shepherds may catch up at once the 
cradle-hymn that heaven now chants over the new-born Saviour; 
that these shepherds may repeat it to the men of their own gem ra- 
tion; that from age to age it may be handed down, and age after ago 
may take it np as supplying the fittest terms in which to celebrate 
the Eedeemer’s birth — “ Glory to God in the highest ; on eartli pt'aee, 
good will towards men.” 

At the moment when these words first saluted human eai-s, what 
a contrast did they open np between earth and heaven! As th:it 
babe was born in Bethlehem, this world lay around him in silence, in 
darkness, in ignorant unconcern. But all heaven was moved ; for, 
large as that company of angels was which the shepherds saw, what 
were they to the thousands that encircle the throne of the Eternal! 
And the song of praise the shepherds heard, what was it to the voice, 
as of many waters, which rose triumphant around that throne ! That 
little dropping of its praise committed for human use to human keep- 
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ing, lieayen hastily veiled itself again from human vision. The whole 
angelic manifestation passed rapidly aw,ay. The shepherds are startled 
in their midnight rounds ; a flood of glory pours upon them ; their 
eyes are dazzled with those forms of light ; their ears are full of that 
thrilling song of praise; suddenly the glory is gone; the shining 
forms have vanished; the stars look down as before through the 
darkness; they are left to a silent, unspeakable wonder and awe. 
They soon, however, collect their thoughts, and promptly resolve to 
go at once into the village. They go in haste; the sign is verified; 
they find Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in the manger. They 
Justify their intrusion by telling all that they had just seen and 
heard; and amid the sorrows and humiliations of that night, how 
cheering to Mary the strange tidings that they bring ! Having told 
these, they bend with rude yet holy reverence over the place where 
the infant Saviour lies, and go their way to finish their night--\vatch 
among the hills, and then for all their life long afterwards to repeat 
to y^ondering listeners the story of that birth. With those shepherds 
let us bend for a moment or two over the place where the infant 
Eedeemer lay, to meditate on one or two of the lessons which it is 
fitted to suggest. 

By the manner of his entrance into this world, Christ hath digni- 
fied the estate of infancy, has hallowed the bond which binds the 
mother to her new-born child. He, the great Son of God, stooped to 
assume our humanity. He might have done so at once ; taken it on 
him in its manhood form. The second Adam might have stood forth 
like the first, no childhood passed through. Why did he become an 
infant before he was a man? Was it not, among other reasons which 
may suggest themselves, that he might consecrate that first of human 
ties, that earliest estate of human life ? The grave, we say, has been 
hallowed — has not the cradle also — by Christ’s having lain in it? 

By the humiliation of his birth, he stripped the estate of poverty 
of all reproach. Of all who have ever been born into this vrorld, he 
was the only one ■with wdiom it was a matter of choice in what condi- 
tion he should appear. The difference, indeed, between our highest 
and our lowest — between a chamber in a palace, and a manger in a 
stable— could have been but slight to him; yet he chose to be born 
in the stable, and to be laid in the manger. And that first stage of 
his earthly life was in keeping with all that followed. Bor thirty 
years he depended on his own or othersMabor for his daily bread: 
for three years more, he was a houseless, homeless man, with no pro- 
vision but that w^hich the generosity of others supplied: “The foxes 
had holes, and the birds of the air had nests; but he had not where 
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to lay Ills lieacl.” And has not that life of his redeemed poverty froin 
all disgrace ; has it not lifted it to honor ? 

As we bend in wonder over the infant Saviour, we leam tlie dif- 
ference between the inferior and higher forms of an ciinhly 
On that night when Christ was born, what a diile.i\‘iiL'{’ was tlh'i’t* in 
all outward marks of distinction, between that child oi ilu' Ifrln^nv 
mother as he lay in his lowly cradle, and the August *as ( a'sm* wunsc 
edict brought Maiy to Bethlehem, as he reposed in iiis impena! 
palace! And throughout the lifetimes of the two tlun'e was lait 
to lessen that distinction. The name of the one was known and. Inni- 
ored over the whole civilized globe: the name of ilie otlirr s^aarc'e 
heard of beyond the narrow bounds of Judea. And wbtai nnteai^ai 
there, it was too often as a by\vord and a reproa(*h. Ib^w stands i(. 
now’? The throne of the Ciesars, the throne ol: mere Iinman auihnrii v 
and power, has perished. That name, at which nations tnaiibled, 
carries no power over the spirits of men. But the empire ut desus, 
the empire of pure, undying, self-sacrificing love, will, new-r i^erisli; 
its sway over the conscience and hearts of iiicii, as the wnrldi grows 
older becomes ever wider and stronger. His naitie shall la* homu’ial 
wiiile sun and moon endure; men shall be blessed in him: a!! nations 
shall call him blessed. This wwld ow-es an infinite delfi to liiim vrere 
it for nothing else than this, that he has so exalted tlae spiritual 
above the material; the empire of love above the empire of powana 

"Again w’e bend over this infant as he lies in that manger at Beth- 
lehem, and as w’-e do so, strange scenes in his after life rise upi?n our 
memory. Those little, tender feet, unable to sustain the infajit frame, 
are yet to tread upon the roughened watei^s of a stormy lake, as num 
tread the solid earth. At the touch of that little, h\B]e hand, tlie 
blind eye is to open, and the tied tongue to be unloosed, and fliseas(\s 
of all kinds are to take wings and flee aw’ay. That soft, weak vtnccs 
whose gentle breathings in his infant slumbers can sc;irct‘ be heard, 
is to speak to the winds and the waves, and they shall obey it : is io 
summon the dead from the sepulchre, and tln\v shall come Ibriln 
Who then, and wvhat was he, whose birth the ang<is celebrated in 
such high strains? None other than he of wiiom Isaiah, anticipating 
the angels, had declared: “Unto iis a Child is born, unb) us a Son is 
given; and the government shall be upon his sliouldmn and his muut^ 
shall be called Wonderful, Counselloiv The mighty Cod, Thi‘ ever- 
lasting Bather, The Prince of Peace.” It wms He, tlu^ 'Wmal, wlio 
was from the beginning with God and who w’as God, wdn.) was thus 
made flesfr and came to dwell among us. This is, in truth, the cen- 
tral fact or doctrine of our religion; the mystery of mysteries; the 
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one great miracle of diyine, everlasting love. Admit- it, and all the 
other wonders of the Saviour’s life become not only easy of belief — 
they appear but the natural and suitable incidents, of such a history 
as his. Deny it, and the whole gospel narrative becomes an inex- 
plicable enigma. The very heart of its meaning taken out of it, you 
.may try to turn it into a myth or fable if you please; but a credible 
story it no longer is. No; not credible even in that part of it into 
which nothing of the supernatural enters. Christ was either what he 
claimed to be, and what all those miraculous attestations conspire to 
establish that he was; he Avas either one with the Father, ImoAving 
the Father as the Father knew him, doing whatever the Father did — 
so direct and full a revelation of the Father that it could he truly 
said that he who had seen him had seen the Father likewise ; or 
his character for simplicity and honesty and truthfulness stands im- 
peached, and the whole fabric of Christianity is overturned. 

Let those angels teach us in what light we should regard the birth 
of Christ, the advent of the Redeemer. They counted it as glad 
tidings of great joy that they gave forth when they announced that 
birth ; they broke forth together in exulting praises over it, as giori- 
fying God in the highest, as proclaiming peace on earth, as indi- 
cating good will toAvards men. In that good Avill of God to us in Christ 
let us heartily belieA^e ; into that peace AA'ith God secured to us in 
Christ let us humbly and gratefully enter. Those' glad tidings of 
great joy let us so receive as that they shall make us joyful, that so 
Christ may be glorified in us on earth, and we be glorified vuth bim 
throirghout eternity. 


III. 

yHE j^RESENTATION IN THE yEMPLE.* 

On the eighth day after his birth Christ was circumcised: the 
vdsible token of his being one of the seed of Abraham according to 
the flesh was thus imposed. In his case, indeed, this rite could not 
have that typical or spiritual meaning which in all other cases it bore. 
It could point to no spuitual defilement needing to be removed. But 
though on that ground exemption might have been claimed for him, 
on other grounds it became him in this as in other respects to fulfil 
the requirements of the Jewish law. From the earliest period, from 
the first institution of the rite, it had been the Jeivish custom to give 

* Luke 2: 21-38. 
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its name to tlie child on the occasion of its circumcision. The angel, 
indeed, who 'had appeared to Zacharias and to Mary, had in each 
instance announced beforehand what the names of the two children 
were to be. These however were not formally imposed till the day 
of their circumcision. In the Baptist’s case there was a largo ass<mi~ 
blage of relations and friends upon that day; and springing out of 
the peculiar condition of the father, the naming of John was attmulod 
with such striking circumstances, that the fame of them was noised 
abroad throughout all the hill country of Judea. At Bethlehem 
Joseph and Mary were too far away from all their kindnal to call 
any assemblage of them together. In their humbler position iiu'v 
might not have done it, even had they been resident at tlui tinu‘ in 
Nazareth. Quietly, privately, obscurely, they circumcised their child, 
and gave to him the name of Jesus, that name so rich in meaning, Si> 
full of promise. 

Forty days after the birth of Jesus, Joseph and Mary carried tlie 
infant up to Jerusalem. There was a double object in this visit. 
Mary had to present the offering which the Jewish law required at 
the hands of every mother when the days of her purification were 
accomplished. This offering, in the case of all -whose eireuiiistanees 
enabled them to present it, was to consist of a lamb of the first year 
for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or a turtle-dove for a sin- 
offering. "With that consideration for the poor which marks so many 
of the Mosaic ordinances, it was provided that if the mother w^ere not 
able to furnish a lamb, a pair of turtle-doves or two j'-oung pigeons 
were to be accepted, the one for the burnt-offering, and the other for 
the sin-offering. That such was the offering which Joseph and Mary 
presented to the priest, carried wfitli it an unmistakable evidence of 
the poverty of their estate. Besides discharging this duty, Mary had 
at the same time to dedicate her infant son as being a first-born child 
to the Lord, and to pay the small sum fixed as the price of his re- 
demption. . 

There were few more common, few less noticeable sights than the 
one witnessed that forenoon within the temple when Christ’s prt^sen- 
tation as a first-born child took place. It happened every day that 
mothers brought their children to be in this way dedicated and re- 
deemed. It was part of the daily routine work of the priest-in- wait- 
ing to take their payments, to hold up the children before the altar, 
to enroll their names in the register of the first-born, and so to com- 
plete the dedication; a work which from, its commonness he went 
through without giving much attention either to parents or to child, 
unless indeed there was something special in their rank, or their 
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appearance, or their offerings. But here there was nothing of this 
kind. A poor man and woman, in humblest guise, with humblest 
offerings, present themselves before him. The woman holds out her 
first-born babe ; he takes, presents, enrolls, and hands it back to her; 
all seems over, and what is there in so common, plain, and simple an 
old Jewish custom worthy of any particular notice? We shall be 
able to answer that question better, by considering for a moment 
what this rite of the dedication of the first-born among the Israel- 
ites really meant, especially as applied to this first-born, to this child 
Jesus. 

When Moses first got his commission from the Lord in Midian, 
and was told to go and work out the great deliverance of his people 
from their Egyptian bondage, the last instruction he received was 
this: “And thdu shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lord, Israel 
is my son, even my first-born. And I say unto thee, Let my son go, 
that he may serve me : and if thou refuse to let him go, behold, I 
will slay thy son, even, thy first-born.” Exod. 4:22, 23. As a mother 
reclaims her infant from the hands of a cruel nurse, as a father 
reclaims his son from the hands of a severe and capricious school- 
npiaster, so the Lord reclaimed his son, his first-born Israel, from the 
hands of Pharaoh. But the king’s haughty answer to the demand 
was : “ Who is the Lord, that I should obey his voice to let Israel 
go ?” Sign after sign was shown, wonder after wonder wrought, woe 
after woe inflicted, but the spirit of the proud king remained unbro- 
ken. At last, all lesser instruments having failed, the sword was put 
into the hands of the destroying angel, and he was sent forth to exe- 
cute that foretold doom, which — meant’ to strike at the very heart of 
the entire community of Egypt — fell actually only upon the first-born 
in every family. The nation was taken as represented by these- its 
first and best. In their simultaneous death on that terrible night,. 
Egypt throughout all its borders was smitten. But the first-born of 
Israel was saved, and through them, as representatives of the whole 
body of the people, all Israel was saved; saved, yet not without 
blood, not Avithout the sacrifice of the lamb, for every household had 
the sprinkling of its shed blood upon the lintel and door-post. It 
was to preseiwe and perpetuate the memory of this judgment and this 
mercy, this smiting and this shielding, this doom and this deliverance, 
that the Lord spake unto Mpses, saying, “Sanctify unto me all the 
first-bom, both of man and beast; it is mine: for on the day that I 
smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt, I hallowed unto me all 
the first-born in Israel; mine they shall be: I am the Lord. And it 
shall be, when thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying, What is 

■■■■Life of Christ. ^ ■'■ 3 ■■'''' ' 
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this? that thou shalt say unto him, By strength of hand the Lord 
brought us out from Egypt, from the house of bondage : and it came 
to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that the Lord sle'\\ all 
the first-born in the land of Egypt, both the first-born of mau and 
the first-born of beast: therefore I sacrifice to the Lord aU tlnd oja^n.- 
eth the matrix, being males; but all the first-born of my oliild.vii I 
redeem ” ExoL 13:1; Numb. 3:13; Exod. 13 : 14, 15.^ Dining tbo. 
earlier and simpler patriarchal economy, the first-born iii (‘Vt-ry fam- 
ily was also its priest. Had that rule been followed wlnm the 1 wtlve 
tribes were organized into the Theocracy, the first-born invt'siial with 
a double sacredness, as peculiarly the redeemed of the I.ord, wonldi 
have been consecrated to the ofiice of the priestlua)d. Tnsii\‘id 
this, the tribe of Levi was set apart that it might su|>]>ly all tl.u^ 
priests required for the services of the sanctuary; a] id tlu' first-born 
for whom they were thus substituted were redeemed or releasiMl irom 
that service by the payment each, on the day of their presiMiiation in 
the temple, of a merely nominal gratuity; by tliat payment, the 
original right and title, as it were, of the first-born to the office of the 
priesthood being still preserved. 

This rite, then, of the presentation of the first-born in the tomplg 
had a double character and office. It was a standing memorial or 
remembrancer of a past fact in the history of the Jewish people — the 
deliverance of their forefathers from the bondage of Egypt, and espe- 
cially of the shielding of their first-born from the stroke which fell on 
all the first-born of the Egyptians ; but the deliverance freau Egyp- 
tian bondage was itself a type and prophecy of another higher and 
wider deliverance, and especially of the manner in which that deliv- 
erance was to be wrought out. 

In the light of this explanation, let us look yet once again at our 
Lord’s presentation in the temple as a first-born child, and see 
whether — as the eye of faith looks through the outward actioiis to 
that which the actions symbolize, looks through the outward form 
and discerns the spiritual significance — the whole scene does not 
become, as it were, transfigured before us. You mount the and 
come up into this temple at Jerusalem. It is neither a feast-day nor 
a Sabbath-day, nor is it the fixed hour for prayer. A few priests, or 
Levites, or other hangers-on of the holy place, are loitering in the 
outer courts. A man and woman in Galilean dress, the woman bear- 
ing an infant in her arms, cross the court and go forward to where 
the priest is standing, whose duty it is to present whatever individual 
sacrifices or oblations may that day be offered. They tell the priest 
their errand, hand to him or to one of his attendants the two young 
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turtle-doves and tlie five shekels of the sanctuary. He in his turn 
goes through with his part of the prescribed ceremonial, and gives 
the child back again to his parents as a first-born child that had been 
duly devoted to the Lord. The father, the mother, the priest, what- 
ever onlookers there are, all imagine that nothing more has been 
done in all this than is so often done when first-born children are 
consecrated. But was it so ? Who is this child that lies so passive 
on its mother’s breast, and all unconscious of what is being done with 
him, is handled by the officiating priest? He is, as his birth had 
proclaimed him to be, one of the seed of Abraham, and yet he after- 
wards said of himself, “ Before Abraham was, I am.” He is, as the 
angel had proclaimed him to be, David’s son and David’s heir; but 
as he said afterwards of himself, the root as well as the brar^h of 
David: David’s Lord as well as David’s son. He is the first-born of 
Maiy, but he is also the first-born of every creature, the beginning 
of the creation of God. He is the infant of a few weeks old, but also 
the Ancient of Days, whose goings forth were from of old, from ever- 
lasting. Here then at last is the Lord, the Jehovah, wffiom so many 
of the Jews were seeking, brought suddenly, almost, as one might 
say, unconsciously into his own temple. Here is the Lamb of God, 
of old provided, now publicly designated and set apart — of which the 
paschal one, the sight of wfiiose blood w^arded off the stroke of the 
destroying angel, was but the imperfect tj^pe. Here is the one and 
only true High Priest' over the house of God, consecrated to liis 
office, of whose all prevailing, everlasting, and unchangeable priest- 
hood, the Aaronic priesthood, the priesthood of the first-born, was 
but the dim shadow. Here is the Son presented to the Father, -within 
the holy place on earth, as he enters upon that hfe of service, suffer- 
ing, sacrifice, the glorious issue of which was to be his entering not 
by the blood of bulls and goats, but by his own blood, into that holy 
place not made with hands, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us, there for ever to present himself before the Father, as the living 
head of the great community of the redeemed, the general assembly 
and church of the first-born which are written in heaven. 

How little did that Jewish i)riest, who took the infant Saviour and 
held him up before the altai’, imagine that a greater than Moses, one 
greater than the temple, was in his arms! How little did he ima- 
gine, as he inscribed the new name of Jesus in the roll of the first- 
born of Israel, that he was signing the death-warrant of the Mosaic 
economy now waxing old and ready to vanish away; that he was 
ushering in that better, brighter day, when neither of the temple 
upon Mount Zion, nor of that upon Gerizim, it should be said that 
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there only was the true worship of JehoTah celebrated; but when^ 
taught by this very Jesus to know God as our Father in heaven, 
unfettered and redeemed humanity in every land should worsliip Iriin 
who is a Spirit in spirit and in truth. Yet even so it \Yas; Christ’s 
first entrance into the temple, his dedication there unto the Lord; 
was no such common ceremonial as we might fancy it to be. 
in form, there lay in it a depth and sublimity of meaning. It was 
nothing else than the first formal earthly presentation to the .haiher 
of the incarnate Son of God, his first formal eartlily dedicati nii to 
that great work given him to do. And was it not meet when tlm 
Father and the Son were brought visibly together in tliis relation- 
ship, that the presence of the Holy Spirit should be manift\sted : tlmt 
by tl^t Spirit Simeon and Anna should be called in, and l^y that 
Spirit their lips should be made to speak the infant Saviour’s ]U'uisi^ ; 
that so within the temple, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit miglit all 
appear, dignifying with their presence our Lord’s first entrance into 
the holy place; his consecration to his earthly mediatorial work? 

Two fitter channels through which the Spirit’s testimony might 
thus be given could scarcely have been chosen. Simeon and Aiina 
both belonged to that limited number, who in the midst of all tlie 
crude and carnal conceptions of the Messiah prevalent among their 
countrymen, were waiting for Christ and longing for his ooming, not 
so much for the temporal as for the spiritual benefits which his com- 
ing and kingdom were to convey. Both were w^ell stricken in years, 
fit representatives of the closing age of Judaism'; both were full of 
faith and hope, fit representatives of that new age whose earliest 
dawn they were among the first to notice and to welcome. 

So ardent as his years ran on had Simeon’s faith and hope 
become, that this one thing had he desired of the Lord, that before 
his eyes closed in death they might rest upon his Saviour. And hc^ 
was heard as to that for which he had so longed. It was rewealed to 
him that the desire of his heart should be granted, but how and when 
he knew not. That forenoon, however, a strong desire to go u],) into 
the temple seizes him. He was not accustomed to go thoro at tliat 
hour, but he obeyed that inward impulse, which perhaps he rect>g- 
nized as the work of the Divine Spirit, by whom the gracious revela- 
tion had been made to him. He enters the temple courts; he noti- 
ces a little family group approach; he sees an infant dedicated to tlio 
Lord. That infant, an inward voice proclaims to him is the Messiah 
he has been waiting for, the Consolation of Israel come at last in the 
flesh. Then comes into liis heart a joy beyond all bounds. It kin- 
dles in his radiant looks ; it beats in his swelling veins; the strength 
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of youtli is back again into liis feeble limbs. He liastens up to Mary, 
takes from tlie wondering yet consenting mother’s hands the conse- 
crated babe, and clasping it to his beating bosom, with eyes uplifted 
to lieaven, he says,/' Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word ; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
which thou hast prepared before the face of all people ; a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.” Joseph 
and Mary stand lost in wonder. How has this stranger come to see 
aught uncommon in this child; how come to see in him the salvation 
of Israel ? Have some stray tidings of his birth come into the holy 
city from the hill country of Judea, or has the wondrous tale the 
shepherds of Bethlehem “made known abroad,” been repeated in 
this old man’s hearing ? What he says is in curious harmony with 
all the angel had announced to Mary and to the shepherds about the 
, child, and yet there is a difference; for now, for the first time, is it 
distinctly declared that this child shall be a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles; nay, his being such a light is placed even before his being the 
glory of Israel. Has Simeon had a separate revelation made to him 
from heaven, and is this an independent and fuller testimony borne 
to the Messiahship of Jesus? # 

Simeon sees the wonder that shines out in their astonished looks; 
and, the spirit of prophecy imparted — that spirit which had been 
mute in Israel since the days of Malachi, but which now once more 
lifts up its voice within the temple — he goes on, after a gentle bless- 
ing bestowed upon both parents, to address himself particularly to 
Mary, furnishing in his words to her fresh material for wonder, while 
opening a new future to her eye. “Behold,” he said to her, “this 
child of thine is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel.” 
He may have meant, in saying so, that the purpose and effect of the 
Lord’s showing unto Israel would be the casting down, of many in 
order to the raising of them up again ; the casting of them down from 
their earlier, worldlier thoughts and expectations, in order to the 
lifting them to higher, worthier, more spiritual conceptions of his 
character and office. Or, perhaps it was to different and not to the 
same persons that he referred, the truth revealed being this : that 
while some were to rise, others were to fall; that the stone which to 
some was to be a foundation-stone elect and precious, was to others 
to be a stone of stumbling and rock of offence; that Jesus was to 
come for judgment into the world, that those who saw not might see, 
that those who saw might be made blind ; his name to be ihe savor 
of life unto life to the one, the savor of death unto death to the 
other. 
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From all Mary liad yet liearcl, slae miglit liave imagined tliat her 
cliild would be welcomed by all Israel — so soon as tlie day for liis 
reTelation came — as its long-looked for deliverer; and that a cart a, ^r 
of iinsuffering trinmpli would lie befoi’e him — a career in whose Iion- 
ors and bliss she could scarcely help at times imagining that s1n> 
should have a share. But now, for the first time, the iiuliteatiiai is 
clearly given that all Israel was not to hail her child and wi*lcoine 
him as its Messiah; that hostility wms to spring up oven within the. 
ranks of the chosen people; that he was to be a '‘sign which shtaihl 
be spoken against;” or rather — ^for such is the more literal rendiahng 
of the words — a butt or mark at which many shafts or javelins shonhl 
be' launched. Nor was Mary herself to escape. Ainorig tlie many 
swords or darts levelled at his breast, one wms to reach hers: 
a sword shall pierce through thine own soul also.” Strange, that in 
the very centre of so broad and comprehensive a prophecy concenw 
ing Christ, such a minute and personal allusion to Mary should eona* 
in ; a high honor put upon the mother of our Lord that her individual 
sorrows should be foretold in this way in connection with the deeper 
sorrows of her Son ; and a singular token of the tender syiii|uithy of 
Him by whom it prompted, that no'w when her heart was filling 
with strange, bright hopes, now wLile her child was yet an iiifant, 
now ere the evil days drew on, vrhen she should have to see him 
become the object of reproach and persecution, and stand lierscjlf to 
look at him upon that cross of shame and agony on which they hung 
him up to die— -that now to temper her first-born joy, to prepare and 
fortify her for the bifcter trials in store for her, this prophecy should 
have been thus early spoken. 

"That the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” No such 
revealer of the thoughts of men’s hearts has the world ever setm as 
Jesus Christ. His presence, his character, his ministry brought out 
to light the hidden things of many a human spirit. He walked abroad 
applying upon all sides the infallible test wdiich tried the temper of 
the soul : "If I had not come,” he said, “ they had not had sin, but 
now they have no cloak for their sin.”* In its uncloaked nakedness 
he made the sin be seen. “I know you,” said he to the Jews, 
"that ye have not the love of God in you;” and the reason that he 
gave for this was, that they had rejected him. Coming into contact 
with them all in turn, he revealed the hypocrisy of the Idiarisees, the 
worldliness of the young ruler, the faith of the Syro-Plioenieian woman, 
the malice of the Sanhedrim, the weakness of Pilate, the treachery 
of Judas, the rashness of Peter, the tender care and sympathy of 
Mary. Throughout the whole of his earthly life, the description given 
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here by Simeon was continually being verified. That description 
itself throughout reveals its divine origin and character. It proves 
itself to have been no bold conjecture of human wisdom, but a reve- 
lation of the future made by God. 

Simeon’s prophetic portraiture of the intention and effect of the 
advent of the Eedeemer had scarcely been completed when another 
testimony was added, that of the aged Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, 
who, like her venerable compeer, appears but this once in the sacred 
page, and then is hidden for ever from our eyes. It is not said that 
any special impulse drew her to the temple. It was her daily haunt. 
Instantly serving God day and night, her life was one of fastings and 
prayers. When it was also made known to her that the infant whom 
she met in the temple was no other than the Christ of God, her song 
of praise was added to that of Simeon, but the words of it are lost. 
It would, we may be assured, be a suitable accompaniment, a fit 
response to his. He, as may be believed, retired from the temple 
to close his eyes in peace; but she was moved to go about and speak 
of the Lord whom she had found to all that looked for redemption in 
Jerusalem — the first preacher of the gospel, the first female evangelist 
in the holy city. 

In the briefest terms, let one or two practical reflections be now 
suggested. 

Simeon did not wish to die till he had seen the Lord his Saviour; 
as soon as he saw Him he was ready and willing to depart. Till our 
spiritual eyes be opened to see Him who is the way, the truth, and 
the life, which of us is ready to meet our Maker—is prepared to 
behold his face in peace ? But when once our eyes have seen and 
our hearts embraced him, -which of us should fear to die ? Simeon 
desired to depart. It was not tliat, like J ob, he wished to die because 
life had become burdensome. His wish to depart was not the prod- 
uct of hours of bitter sorrow, but of a moment of exceeding joy. It 
was not that, like Paul, he desired to depart in order to be with 
Christ. It was the fulness of that gratitude which he felt for the 
great gift of God in allowing him to see Christ in the flesh ; it was 
the depth of that satisfaction and delight which filled his heart as 
his arms enfolded Jesus, which, leaving nothing more, nothing higher 
that he could hope for in this world, drew forth, as by a natural 
impulse, the expression, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” Though nothing 
is said about his age in the evangelical narrative, we may believe that 
the length of years which he had aheady reached, making the thought 
of approaching departure from this world familiar, conspired, if not 
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i I to beget, yet to give empbasis to tMs expression of liis desire. But 

^ it may be well, even tbough we be not in liis exact position, to put to 

’ ‘ ’ i . ourselves the question whether any desire or any willingness we have 

; : : * ever had to die was the fniit of hours of earthly disappoiiitments, or 

of moments of spiritual elation and joy. 

, , : : Christ was set for the fall and rising again of many in Isr.‘u *1 ; lie 

: is set for the fall and rising again of many still. His gos]iol never 

leaves us as it finds us. It softens or it hardens, it kills or it niaki's 
; ' alive. That stone which the Jewish builders rejected is rejtaded by 

[ ? many builders still, and yet it is the headstone of the corner. Blesst'd 

is he who grounds thereon his humble yet undoubting trust-. ‘‘ But 
many among them,” saith the prophet, ^bshall stumble and fall, and 
be broken” upon this stone. May our feet be shielded from siieli 
a fate ! 

The sufferings of Mary were linked uitli the suiTeiiiigs of lier Son. 
It was his being wounded that wounded her. It was the stroke wliieli 
descended on him that sent the sword into her heart. The same kind 
of tie should bind every believer to Christ. He is so sensitive as to 
all that affects his people’s welfare and hap2)incss, that 'wli ate ver 
hurts the least of these his little ones touches the apple of liis €‘ye. 
And they in turn should be so sensitive as to all that affects liis lioiior, 
his cause, his kingdom on earth, that whatever damages or injures 
them should send a thrill of answering sorrow through their heart. 

Finally, Christ is the great Eevealer of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. Are we proud, are we covetous, are we worldly, are w€5 
self-willed? Nothing will more bring out the sway and empire of 
these or any kindred passions over us than the bringing closer home 
to us the holy character and unmitigable claims of Jesus Christ. 
Keep them at a distance, and the strong man armed keeps the pal- 
ace of the soul, and all comparatively is at peace. Bring them near, 
force them home upon the conscience and the heart; then it is that 
the inward struggle begins; and in that struggle the spirit uncon- 
sciously revealeth its true condition before God. 
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IV. 

yHE yiSIT OF THE JAaGi/^ 

Three striking incidents marked tlie birth and infancy of onr 
Lord. First, the midnight appearance of the angelic host to the 
shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem, and their visit to the village 
in which the great birth haddhat night occurred; second, the presen- 
tation of Jesus as a first-born child in the temple, and the testimony 
there given to him in the prophetic utterances of Simeon and Anna; 
and third, the visit of the wise men from the East, and the worship 
and. offerings which they presented to the new-born child. Each of 
these had its , special wonders; in each a supernatural attestation to 
the greatness of the event was given; and woven together, they form 
the wreath of heavenly glory hung by the Divine hand around the 
infancy of the Son of Mary. 

It is impossible to determine the date of the visit of the wise men. 
It must have occurred not long after the birth, -while Joseph and Mary 
still lingered in Bethlehem, and it is of little moment whether we 
place it before or after the presentation in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
The epithet by which Matthew describes to us these Eastern stran- 
gers is not so vague and indefinite as it seems in our translation. He 
calls them Magi from the East. The birthplace and natural home of 
the magian worship was in Persia. And there the Magi had a place 
and power such as the ChaldiBans had in Babylon, the Hierophants 
in Egypt, the Druids in Gaul, and the Brahmins still have in India. 
They formed a tiibe or caste, priestly in office, princely in rank. They 
w’-ere the depositaries of nearly all the kno-wledge or science existing 
in the country where they lived; they were the first professors and 
practisers of astrology, worshippers of the sun and the other heav- 
enly bodies, from whose appearance and movements they drew their 
divination as to earthly events — all illustrious births below being 
indicated, as they deemed, by certain peculiar conjunctions of the 
stars above. Both as priests and diviners they had great poAver. 
They formed, in fact, the fnost influential section of the community. 
In political affairs their influence was predominant. The education 
of royalty Avas in their hands ; they filled all the chief offices of state ; 
they constituted the supreme counsel of the realm. As originally 
applied to this Median priest-caste, the term Magi Avas on4 of dig- 
nity and honor. Afterwards, when transferred to other chantries, 

* MattheAV 2 : 1-12. e. 
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and employed to designate not tliat peculiar sacerdotal order, ])at all 
persons of whatever description who were professors of (astrology and 
practisers of divination, as these astrologers and diviners sunk in 
character, and had recourse to all kinds of mean imposture, tla ^ nanu-. 
of magian or magician was turned into one of dishonor and reproaeli. 
There seems no reason, however, to doubt that it was in its earlier 
and honorable meaning that it is used in the gospel narratiwa 

Eemarkable passages, both from Eoman and Jewish writers,- 
have been quoted which inform us that at the period of our Havi<»uj-'s 
birth, there prevailed generally over the East, in regions reinot‘e (nna 
Palestine, a vague but strong belief that one born in Judina wa.s to 
arise and rule the world. Popularly this expectation wu.s crudiiu'il to 
the appearance of some warrior chief who, by the might of bis ^•i^^O” 
rious arms, was to subdue the nations under him. But were 
many then in every land, whose faith in their old heredita.ry religions 
had been undermined; who from those Jews now scattered every-* 
where abroad, had learned some of the chief elements of the pure 
Israelitish faith; and half embracing it, had risen to a desire and 
hope which took a higher ground, and who in this expected king tliat 
was to spring out of Judah, were ready to hail a spiritual guidt^ and 
deliverer. Such, we believe, were the Magi of Matthew's narrative. 
Balaam, a man of their own or a kindred tribe, in their own or in a 
neighboring country,. had centuries before foretold that a star should 
come out of Jacob, and a sceptre rise out of Israel. Numb. 24 : 17 . 
This and other of • those old Jewish prophecies which pointed to tlie 
same event may have in some form or other reached their ears, pre- 
paring them for the birth of one who in the first instance was to be 
the king of the Jews, but whose kingdom ivas to connect itself with 
other than mere earthly interests, to have intimate relationships with 
man’s highest hopes and his eternal destiny. Sharing the general 
hope, but with. that hope purified and exalted, let us believe tliat 
these Magi were earnestly, devoutly, waiting the coming of this now 
king of the Jews and of mankind. Their office and occupation hal 
them to the nightly study of the starry heavens ; but still as tluyv 
gazed and speculated and divined, they felt that it was not from tlnit 
glittering broadspread page of wonders hung above their heads tliat 
any clear or satisfying information as to the divine character and 
purposes was to be derived. Much as they fancied they could glean 
from them as to man’s earthly fortunes, what could the bright mute 
stars tell them of the eternal destinies of those unnumbered human 
spirits which beneath their light were, generation after generation^.' 

* Siietoiwus, Tacitus, Josephus. 
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passing away into the woiicl beyond the grave? How often may the 
deep sigh of disappointment have risen from the depths of these 
men’s hearts, as to all their earnest interrogatories not a word of dis- 
tinct response was given, and the heavens the}?* gazed on kept the 
untold secret looked in their capacious bosom. But the sigh of the 
earnest seeker after truth, like the sigh of the lowly, penitent, and 
contrite heart, never rises to the throne of heaven in vain. Many 
errors may have mingled with those men’s religious opinions, much 
superstition have been in their rehgious Vv^orshij), but G-od met in 
mercy the truth-seeking spirit in the midst of its errors, and made Its 
very superstition pave the way to faith. 

• One night, as those Magi stood watching their cloudless skies, 
their practised eye detected a new-come stranger among the stars. 
The appearance of new stars is no novelty to the astronomer. ,We 
have authentic records of stars of the first magnitude, rivalling in their 
brilliance the brightest of our old familiar planets, shinmg out sud- 
denly in places where no stars had been seen before, and after a sea- 
son vanishing away. Singular conjunctions of the planets have also 
been occasionally observed, some of which are known to have occur- 
red about the time of the Eedeemer’s birth. It may possibly have 
been some such strange appearance in the heavens that attracted the 
eyes of the wise men. It is said, however, in the narrative, that the 
star went before them till it came and stood over where the young 
child was. Understanding this as implying an actual and visible 
movement of the||tar — that it went, lantern-like, before them on their, 
way, and indicated in some way, as by a finger of pointing light, the 
very spot where they were to find the child — as no such function 
could be discharged by any of the ordinary inhabitants of the 
heavens, all about its appearance must be taken as supernatural, and 
we must regard it as some star-like meteor shining in our lower at- 
mosphere. But be it what it might, however kindled, vdiatever curi- 
osity its strange appearance might excite — though the Magi, pene- 
trated by the popular belief, might naturally enough have regarded 
it as an omen of the great expected birth— -the star could of itself tell 
nothing. However miraculous its appearance, if left without an inter- 
preter, it was but a dumb witness after all. The conviction is almost 
forced upon us that, in addition to the external sign, there w’-as some 
divine communication made to these Magi, informing them of the 
errand wkioh the star was commissioned to discharge. But -why the 
double indication of the birth^ — ^the star without, the revelation made 
within?^ W an evidence and illustration of the care and 

gracious condescension of Him who not only to the spiritual commu- 
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nieation added tlie external sign, to be a help to the weak, infant, 
staggering faith, but who, in the very shaping of that outward sign, 
was pleased to accommodate himself to these men’s earthly calling ; 
and while to Mary and to the shepherds— Jews living in a land where 
stories of angelic manifestations were current— angels w^ere sent to 
make announcement of the Eecleemer’s birth, to those astrologers of 
the East he sends a star, meeting them in their own familiar walks, 
showing itself among the divinities of their erring worship, gently to 
lead them into His presence to whom the Avorld’s true w^orship was to 
be given. 

But v/hen this star appeared, and after they understood what its 
presence betokened, was it a spontaneous impulse on their part to go 
and do homage to the new-born King, or did He who revealed the 
birth eiijoin the journey ? Whatever the prompting, human or divine, 
on which they acted, it does not appear that in the first instance any 
thing beyond the general information was communicated, that some- 
where in Judea the birth had taken place. The star, it would appear, 
did not go before them all the way, for in that case they would not 
have needed to institute any further inquiry. Its first office dis- 
charged, the star disappeared, leaving them to have recourse to such 
common sources of information as lay open to them. It was at Jeru- 
salem, in the capital of the country over which this new-born King 
■was to reign; it was there, if anywhere, the needed intelligence was 
to be obtained. To Jerusalem, therefore, they repair. Entering the 
•holy city, they put eagerly and expectantly the qi^stion, “Where is 
he that is born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to wwship him.” 

The question takes the startled city by surprise. Ko one here has 
seen the star, no one here has heard about this king. The tidings of 
the arrival of those distinguished strangers, and of the question which 
they asked, are carried quickly to the palace, and circulate rapidl}' 
through the city. Herod is troubled. The usurper trembles on liis 
throne. Has a new claimant, with better title to that throne, indeed 
been born? How comes it, if it be so, that he has never heard of 
such a birth? Has treachery been already busy*at its w^ork; have 
they been concealing from him this event ? Have the enemies of 
himself and of his family been eloaldng thus their projects, waiting 
only for the fit time to strike the blow, and hurl him from his seat? 
The blood he had already shed to reach that height begins to ciy for 
vengeance, and spectres of the slaughtered dead shake their terrors 
m his face. Herod’s trouble at the tidings we well can understand, 
but why was it that all Jerusalem was troubled along with him? 
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Was it tlie simple fear of cliange, the terror of another reTolntion ; 
the knowledge of Herod’s jealous temper and bloodthirsty disposi- 
tion; the alarm lest his yindictive spirit might prompt him to some 
new deed of cruelty, in order to cut off this riyal? If so, how low 
beneath the yoke of tyranny must the sjDirit of those citizens of Jeni- 
salem have sunk; how completely, for the time, must the selfish have 
absorbed the patriotic sentiment in their breasts ! 

But whateyer alarm he felt, y/hateyer dark purposes lyere brood- 
ing in his heart, Herod at first concealed them. He must know more 
about this affair, get some information before he acts. He calls 
together the chief priests and the scribes, and at no loss, apparently, 
to identify the King of the Jews that the Magi asked about with the 
Christ the Messiah of ancient prophecy, he demands of them where 
Christ should be born. As little at a loss, they lay their hand at 
once upon the prophecy of Micah, which pointed to Bethlehem as the 
birthplace. Furnished with this information, the King inyites the 
Magi to a priyate interyiew, conyeys to them the information he had 
himself received, and concealing his sinister designs, sends them off 
to Bethlehem to search diligently for the child, and when they had 
found him, to biing him word again, that he too, as he falsely said, 
might go and woi'ship him. 

Let us pause a moment here to reflect upon the impression which 
this visit to Jerusalem, and the state of things discovered there, was 
fitted to make upon these eastern -^fisitors. It must surely have sur- 
prised them to come among the very people over whom this new-born 
King was to rule, to enter the capital of their country, the city of the 
chief priests and scribes by wliom, if by any, an event so signal 
should have been knowm, and to find there no notice, no knowledge 
of the birth; to find instead that they, coming from a strange land, 
professors of another faith, are the first to tell these Jews of the 
advent of their own king. It must have done more than surprise 
them ; they too, in their turn, must have been troubled and perplexed 
to see hew the aifnouncement, when it was made, was received; to 
see such jealousy, such alarm; and, at the last, so great incredulity 
or indifference, that near as Bethlehem was, and interesting as w^a^s 
the object of their visit to it, there were none among those inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem wdio cared to accompany them. W as there noth- 
ing here to awaken doubt— for such faith as theirs to stagger at? 
Might they not have been deceived? Perhaps it w^as a delusion they 
had listened to— a deceitful appearance they had seen in their own 
land. Had these Magi been men of a -weak faith or an infirm pur- 
pose, they might, instead of going on to Betlilehem, have gone forth 
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despondingly and distrustfully from Jerusalem, and tab^n their way 
back to their own homes. But strange and perplexing as all this is, 
it neither shakes their faith nor affects their conduct. They had 
good reason to belieTe that the communication at first made to them 
came to them from God, and once satisfied of this, no conduct on 
the part of others, howeyer unaccountable or inconsistent, moyes 
them away from the beginning of their confidence. Though all the 
dwellers in Jerusalem be troubled at tidings which should haye been 
to them tidings of great joy; though not a Jew be ready to join 
them, or to bid them Godspeed ere they leaye the city’s gate, to 
Bethlehem they go. 

But a new perplexity arises. Somewhere in that yillage the birth 
has taken place, but who shall tell them where? If the inhabitants 
of the capital knew and cared so little about the matter, what help 
will they get from the yillagers at Bethlehem ? They may require to 
search diligently, as Herod bade them, and yet, after all, the search 
may be yain. Just then, in the midst of their perplexity, the star 
which they had seen in the east once more shone out aboye their 
heads, to go before them till it stood oyer where the young child lay. 
No wonder that, when they saw that star, they rejoiced with an 
exceeding great joy. It dispelled all doubt, it relieved from all per 
plexity. When first they saw it, in the East, it wore the face of a 
stranger among old friends ; now it wears the face of an old friend 
among strangers, and they hail it as we hail a friend w^e thought was 
lost, but who comes to us at the very time we need him most. 

Let us note the contrast, as to the mode and measure of divine 
guidance given, betw’een the Magi from the East and the shepherds 
of Bethlehem and the chief priests and scribes of Jerusalem. The 
sliepliercls w^ere as sincere, perhaps more devout tlian the wise men; 
understanding better who and what the Messiah was to be, and long- 
ing more ardently for his coming; but they were uneducated men — 
men at least whose position and occupation prevented them from 
instituting independent inquiries of their own. Tlfty were left to find 
out nothing; to them a full revelation was at once given. Such 
minute information w^as furnished as to the time and place and cfr- 
ciimstaiices of the birth, that they were enabled, with little or no 
inquiry, to proceed directly to the place where the young child lay. 
The Magi, on the other hand, were men of intelligence, education, 
wealth. They had the leisure, tand they possessed all the means for 
prosecuting an independent research. To them no such full and 
minute directory of conduct was supplied. What they could not 
learn otherwise than by a divine revelation, was in that way commu- 
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iiicated; but wbat they could learn by tlie use of ordinary means, 
they were left in that way to find out. They rej>air to, and they 
exhaust all the common sources of knowledge which lie open to them. 
They go to Jerusalem as to the likeliest place; they get there the 
information as to the place of the Lord’s birth; they act upon the 
information thus obtained up* to the farthest limit to which it can 
carry them. They tarry not in the unbelieving city, as many might 
have done, till further light wms given them. They turn not the 
incredulity of others into a gTound of doubt, nor the incompleteness 
of the intelligence afforded into a ground of discouragement and 
delay. They know now that somewhere of Bethlehem the object of 
their search is to be found, and if they fail in finding him, it will be 
in Bethlehem that the failure shall take place. Nor is it till they are 
on their way to that village, that the star of heavenly guidance once 
more appears ; but then it does appear, and sends gladness into their 
hearts. 

And have we not all, as followers of the Crucified, another and 
higher journey to perform ; a journey not to the place of the Saviour’s 
earthly birth, but that of his heavenly dwelling? And if, on that 
journey, w^'e act as those men did, God will deal with ns as he dealt 
with them. The path before us may be often hidden in obscurity; 
our lights may go out by the way; we may know as little of what the 
next stage is to reveal, as those men knew at Jerusalem what awaited 
them in their path to Bethlehem ; but if, like- them, we hold on our 
course, unmoved by the example of others; if we follow the light 
given us to the farthest point to which that light can carry us, then 
on us too, when lights ail fail, and w^e seem about to be left in utter 
darkness, some star of heavenly guidance will arise, at sight of which 
we shall rejoice with an exceeding joy. Unto those that are thus 
upright, there shall arise light in the darkness; and to him that order- 
eth thus his conversation aright, God shall show his salvation. 

But look now at the chief priests and scribes of the holy city, into 
whose hands the ancient oracles of God had been specially commit- 
ted. They could tell at once, from the prophecies of Micah, the place 
of the Messiah’s birth; and they could almost as readily and as accu- 
rately from the prophecies of Daniel have known the time of his 
advent. To them, as furnished already with sufificient means of infor- 
mation, no supernatural communication of any kind is made, ; to them 
no angel comes, no star appears, no sign is given. Had they but used 
aright the means already in their hands, they should have been wait- 
ing for the coming of the Lord, with ears aU open to catch’ the first 
faint rumors which must have reached Jerusalem from a village not 
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more tlian six miles off, of what tlie sliepliercls saw and Heard; tliey 
sHoiild liaxe been out to Bethleliem before these Magi came, ready 
to welcome those yisitors from a far country, and to conduct them 
into the presence of their new-born King. But they neglected, 
they abused the priyileges they possessed; and now^, as the proper 
fruit of their own doings, not only is the same kind of infornnitimi 
supplied to others denied to them, but the yery -way in wKieh they 
are first informed works disastrously, and excites hostile prejudices 
in their breast. “ Where is he,” these strangers say to them, “ who 
is born King of the Jews?” Has an event like this occiiiTed— 
occurred within a few miles of the metropolis — and they, the heads 
and rulers of the Jewish people, not know of it ! For their first 
knowledge of it must they be indebted to these foreigners, men igno- 
rant of Judea, unread in then sacred books ! A star, forsooth, these 
men saidj had appeared to them m the East ; was it to be believed 
that for them, in their land of heathen darkness and superstition, such 
a fresh light should be kindled in the heavens, wiaile to God's own 
appointed priesthood no discovery of any kind had been made ? We 
discern thus in its very earliest stage, that antipathy to the son of 
Mary wiiich, beginning in incredulity and fostered by pride, grew’ 
into malignant hatred, and issued in the nailing of Jesus to the cross. 
And even in the first stage of the course they foUownd, they appear 
before us reaping the fruit of their former doings, and sowing the 
seeds of their after crimes; for it is thus that the husbandry of wick- 
edness goes on — the seed-time and the harvest, the sowing and the 
reaping going on together. What a singular spectacle does the proud 
and jealous priesthood of Judea thus present, learned in the letter of 
their own Scriptures, but wholly ignorant of their spirit; pointing the 
way to others, not taking a single step in it themselves; types of the 
nation they belonged to, of the function which the Jew^s have so 
largely since discharged — the openers of the door to Gentile inqui- 
rers, the closers of that door upon themselves. 

We rejoin now the Magi at Bethlehem. They enter the incheated 
house, and stand before a mother and her child * a mother of very 
humble appearance; a child clad in simplest at&e. Can this, they 
think, 'as they look around, be the roof beneath wdiich infant royalty 
lies cradled ! Can that be the child they have come so far to see and 
worship ! Had they known aU about that infant which W’e now^ know’ ; 
had they known that an angelic choir had already sung Ms birth, 
lading the midnight breezes with a richer freight of melody than they 
had ever wafted through the skies ; had they known that in that lit- 
tle hand wiiich lay folded there in feebleness, in the gentle breath 
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wliicli was lieaying tliat infant bosom, tbe power of omnipotence lay 
slumbering — that at the touch of the one, the blind eye was to open 
and the tied tongue to be unloosed — that at the bidding of the other, 
the wildest elements of nature in their stormiest march were to stand 
still, devils were to be driven out from their usurped abodes, and the 
dead to come forth from the sepulchre ; had they known that at the 
death of this Son of Mary the sun was to be darkened, the rocks 
were to be rent, and the graves to give up their old inhabitants — that 
lie himself was to burst the barriers of the tomb, and rise in triumph, 
attended by an angel escort, to take his place at the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens — we should not have wondered at the ready 
homage which they rendered to him. But they knew nothing of all 
this. What they did know we cannot tell. We only know that 
instantl}?-, in absence of all outward warrant for the act, in spite of 
the most unpromising appearances, they bow the knee before that 
undistinguished infant, lower than it bent before the haughty Herod 
at Jerusalem; bow in adoration such as they never rendered to any 
earthly sovereign. And that act of worship over, they open their 
treasures and present to him their gifts : the gold, the frankincense, 
and the myrrh, the rarest products of the East ; an offering such as 
any monarch might have had presented to him by the ambassadors 
from any foreign prince. When we take the whole course of these 
men’s conduct into account; when w^e remember that they had none 
of the advantages of a Jewdsh birth or education, of an early acquaint- 
ance wnth the Jewish Scriptures; w’-hen we think of their starting on 
their long and perilous journey wnth no other object than the making 
of this single obeisance to the infant Eedeemer of mankind; when 
we look at them standing unmoved amid all the discouragements of 
the J ewish metropolis ; when we attend them on their sohtary way 
to Bethlehem ; when we stand by their side, as beneath that lowly 
roof tliey silently W'Orfship, and spread out their costly gifts — we can- 
not but regard their faith as in many of its features unparalleled in 
the gospel narrative ; we cannot but place them in the front rank of 
that goodly com|)any in whose acts the powder and the triumph of a 
simple faith shine forth. 

That single act of homage rendered, they return to their own 
country, and w^'e hear of them no more. They come like spirits, cast- 
ing no shadow before them; and like spirits they depart, passing 
away into that obscurity from which they had emerged. But our 
affection follows them to their native land— would fain penetrate the 
secret of their after lives and deaths. Did these men see and hear 
and know no more of Jesus? Were they H^ung when — after thirty 
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years of profoundest silence, not a rumor of liis name goin^ any- 
■wliere abroad— tidings came at last of the words he spake, the deeds 
he did, the death he died? We would fain beheve, so far, the quaint 
old legend of the middle ages, that connects itself with the fancied 
resting-place of their I’elics in the Cathedral of Cologne ; we would 
fain beliewe that they lived to converse with one of the apostles of 
the Lord, and to receive Christian baptism at his hands. However 
it may have been, we can scarce believe that He wdiose star cavrieu 
them from their eastern homes to Bethlehem, and whoso Bitirit 
prompted the w'orship they then rendered, left them to die in he:i- 
then ignorance and unbelief. Let us cherish rather the belief that 
they who bowed so reverently before the earthly cradle, are now W'or- 
shipping with a profounder reverence before the heavenly throne. 

But what special significance has this incident in the early life of 
our Eedeemer ? 'Why were these men summoned from their distant 
homes to come so far to pay that single act of homage to the infant 
Jesus, and then retire for ever from our sight ? Why, but that even 
with the first weak beginnings of the Saviour’s earthly life, there 
might be a foretokening of the wide embrace of that kingdom he 
came to establish; a first fulfilling of those ancient prophecies wLich 
had foretold that the Gentiles should come to this hght, and kings to 
the brightness of its rising; that all they from Sheba should come, 
bringing gold and incense. These eastern Magi w'ere the earliest 
ambassadors from heathen lands, the first shadowy precursors of 
that great company to be gathered in from the east, and from the 
west, and from the north, and from the south, to sit down with Abra- 
ham in the kingdom of the just. In these persons and m their act 
the Gentile world, of wMch they formed a part, gave an early wel- 
come to the Eedeemer, and hastened to lay its tribute at his feet. 
They were, in fact — and this should bind them the closer to our 
hearts — they were our representatives at Bethlehem, making for us 
Gentiles the first expression of our faith, the fir.st offer of our alle- 
giance. Let us rightly follow up what they did in our name. First, 
they worshipped, and then they gave the best and richest things they 
had. The gold, the frankincense, the myrrh had been of little worth 
had the worship of the heart not gone before and sanctified the gift. 
But the gift most appropriately followed the worship. First, tlien, 
let us give ourselves to the Lord, our heart the first oblation that wo 
proffer; for the heart once given, the hand will neither be empty nor 
idle, nor will'it grudge the richest thing that it can hold, nor the best 
service it can render. 
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V. 

JhE jVlASSACRE OP THE JnNOCENTS, AND THE j^LIGFIT 

INTO pGYPT.^*' 

There are three Herocls who appear prominently in the pages of 
Hie New Testament, Firsts Herod the Great, the son of a crafty and ’ 
wealthy Idiinieiiii or Edomite, who, during the reign of the last of 
the Asmoiiean princes, attained to great political influence in Judea, 
securing for his eldest son Phasael the goYernorship of Jerusalem; 
and for Herod, his younger son, the chief command in Galilee. Pha- 
sael w&s cut off in one of those political commotions which the 
raising of a foreign family to such an elevated position engendered; 
but Herod escaped all the perils to which he %vas thus exposed, dis- 
tinguished himself by his address and bravery, showed great politi- 
cal foresight in allying himself closely with the power which he saw 
was to prevail in Judea as over all other lands, sought, and v^^on the 
personal friendship of Cassius and of Mark Antony, and, mainly by 
the influence of the latter, was proclaimed king of the Jews. 

Second, Herod Antipas, a son of this first Herod, who, in that 
division of liis father’s kingdom which took place at his decease, 
beeame tetrarch of Galilee and Perea. This was the Herod who so 
often appears in the narrative of our Lord’s ministry, who at first 
heard John the Baptist gladly, but who afterwards gave the order 
for his execution ; wdio happened to be in Jerusalem at the time of 
Christ’s trial and condemnation, and who was brought then into such 
singular contact with Jesus. 

Tim'd, Herod Agrippa, a grandson of the first Herod, though not 
a son of Plerod Antipas, who was invested by the Eomans with the 
royal dignity, and ruled over all the country which had been subject 
to his grandfather. This was the Herod who appears in the history 
of the Acts of the Apostles ; who stretched forth his hands to vex 
certain of the church ; who killed James, the brother of John, with 
th% sword; who, because he saw that it pleased the Jews, proceeded 
to take Peter also ; and whose awful death so soon afterwards at 
Casarea St. Luke has so impressively recorded. 

Our Saviour, we Imow, was born near the end of the long reign 
of the first of these Herods; and the latest and most successful inves- 
tigations of the chronology of Christ’s life have taught us to believe 
that it was in the last year of Herod’s reign, and close upon that 
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monarcli’s last illness and death, that the birth at Betlileliem took 
place. The terrible malady which made his closing scene not less 
awfnl than that of his grandson Agrippa had already begun its work, 
and given forewarning of the fatal issue. He was in a nio(’)tIv, sus|>i- 
cious, vengeful state of feeling. His reign had long been oiitwa r.lly 
brilliant and prospei’oiis. He had defeated all the scliemes of his 
political opponents. With a firm and cruel hand, he had kept down 
all attempts at intestine revolt. By a large remission of taxatioia by 
extraordinary liberality in times of famine, by lavish cxijcndiinre on 
public works, the erection of new cities and the rebuilding of ilio 
temple at Jerusalem, he had sought to dazzle the public eye aiul 
win the public favor. But nothing could quench the Jewisli 
cion of him as an Edomite. This suspicion fed upon his attempts to 
introduce and encourage heathen games and pastimes, and grew 
intensely bitter as it watched with what unrelenting hate he perse- 
cuted and cut off all the members of that Maccabean family whose 
throne he had usurped, around wEom Jewish gratitude and hope still 
fondly clung. This ill-concealed enmity preyed upon the proud, dark 
spirit of Herod. It taught him to see his deadliest foes in the bosoiri 
of his own family. Passionately attached to her, he had married the 
beautiful but ill-fated Mariamne, the daughter of Alexander, one of 
the Asmonean princes. She inherited the pride and ambition of Iier 
family ; bitterly resenting, as well she might, the secret order •wliicli 
she discovered Herod had issued, that she should be cut off if he 
failed to secure the throne for himself in the embassage to Borne 
which he undertook after the defeat of Mark Antony, his first patron. 
Her resentment of this order had the worst interpretation put iipoii 
it, and in the transport of a jealousy in wdiich both personal and 
political elements were combined, Herod ordered her to be belieadeci 
Then followed those transports of remorse which, for a time, bereft 
the frantic prince of reason. Mariamne gone, the father’s jealeu.-A' 
was directed to his two sons by her, in whose veins the hated Asm )- 
nean blood was flowing. He sent for Antipater, his sou by the wife 
he had divorced in order to marry Mariamne, and set him up as their 
rival and his successor. But the popular favor clung to AlexaiMler 
and Aiistobulus, the sons of the murdered Mariamne. Herod’s court 
and family became a constant gloomy scene of dissension and dis- 
trust. Charges of treasonable designs on the part of Alexander and 
Aiistobulus against his person and government were secretly poured 
into the ear of Herod. Men of inferior rank, supposed to be impli- 
cated, were seized, tortured, and executed, till at last, by their father’s 
own order the two young princes, then in the flower of them early 
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rnanliood, were strangled. Antipater had been the chief instniment in 
urging Herod on to this inhuman deed, and now in that very son whom 
he had done so much for he found the last worst object of his jealous 
wrath. Antipater was proved to have conspired to poison his old, 
doting, diseased, and dying father. He was summoned to Jerusa- 
lem. Herod raised himself from his bed of suffering, and gave the 
order for his execution. His own death drew on. It maddened him 
to think that there would be none to mourn for him; that at his 
death there would be a general jubilee. The fiendish idea seized 
him, that if there were none who voluntarily would weep for him, 
there should at least be plenty of tears shed at his death; and so 
his last command — a command happily not executed — was, that the 
heads of all the chief families in Judea should be assembled in the 
Hippodrome, and that as soon as it wms known that he had drawn 
his last breath they should be mercilessly slaughtered; and thus, his 
body consumed by inward ulcers and his spirit with tormenting pas- 
sions, Herod died. 

I have recited thus much of this king’s history, that you .may see 
in what harmony with his other doings was his massacre of the inno-* 
cents at Bethlehem. When he heard of the coming of the Magi and 
of the birth of this new King of the Jews, the sceptre wn,s already 
dropping from his aged and trembling hands.* But as the dying 
hand of avarice clutches its gold the firmer as it feels the hour draiv 
on when it must give it up, so did the dying hand of ambition clutch 
the sceptre, and he determined that if he could hold it no longer, he 
would at least try to cut off all who might claim to wield it at his 
death. A lifetime’s practice had made him a proficient in craft. He 
inquired privily of the wise men as to the time at which the star 
appeared. Had he even then, when he made this inquiry, matured 
his bloody project; and did he wish, by knowing the precise time of 
the star’s appearance, to assure himself of the exact age of the child 
he intended to destroy; or w^as the inquiry made for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether any like star had been seen anywhere in' Judea, 
seeking thus to confirm or invalidate what the wise men said ? This 
only we can say, that if it were but a few days after the birth of Jesus 
that the Magi visited Jerusalem, and if the order that Herod after- 
wards issued to his executioners was founded on the information 
given him as to the time of the star’s 'appearance, then the first 
appearance of the star must have been coincident, not with the birth 
of Jesus, but with the annunciation of that birth to Mary. Herod 
may have fancied from w’^hat he learned from the Magi that the child 
* He was seventy years old when he died. 
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niust BOW be sboiit a jGar old, and giving a broad margin tliat no 
chance of escape might be given, his order, ran that all mRle,r two 
years of age should be destroyed. 

Perhaps, however, Herod’s only object in his first private inter- 
view with the Magi was to extract from them all tlie informal ion lu- 
could, with no precise or definite purpose as to hovr he slioulil net 
upon the information so obtained. When he told thoin to go and 
search diligently for the child, and when they had found him, to 
come and bring him word, it was not with any purpose on his part 
to go and worship him; in saying that he meant to do so, we may 
well believe him to have been playing the hypocrite ; but neithm* 
may it have been with an already fixed resolution to act as he a f tar- 
wards did. But the wise men did not return; he ascerhiined tliat 
theydiad been in Bethlehem, that they had left tliat place, that with- 
out coming to see him and report as to the result of their seurcln 
they were already beyond his reach on their way back to their dis- 
tant home. The birth was, by this very circumstance, iiiado all tlie 
surer in his eyes, and to his natural alarm at such a birth, there ivas no w 
•added bitter chagrin at being mocked in this way by these strangers. 
Had they seen through the mask which he imagined he had fash- 
ioned so artfully and worn so well? Nothing galls the crafty more 
than when their craft is discovered, and the discovery is turned 
against themselves. Angry with the men who had treated him thus, 
Herod is angry, too, with himself for having given them the oppor- 
tunity to outwit him. Why had he not sent soma of his own trusty 
servants with them to Bethlehem ? Why had he been so foolish as 
to trust these foreigners? Irritated at them, irritated at Mniself, 
determined that this child shah not escape, he sends his bandits out 
upon their bloody errand. 

That errand was to be quickly and stealthily executed. In so 
small a village as Bethlehem, and in the thinly scattered population 
which lay around it, there could be but a few male infants under two 
years old. It is but one of the dreams of the middle-age imagina- 
tion which has swelled the numbers of the slaughtered to thousands ; 
one or two dozens would be nearer torihe mark. A few praetistHl 
hands such as Herod could easily seeme would have little diffi- 
culty in finishing their work in the course of one forenoon. It was 
spring-time of the year;* the parents were busy in the fields; the 
unprotected homes lay open. Before any concerted resistance could 
be offered, half the children might be slain. Eveiy precaution, we 

* It lias been accurately ascertained that Herod must have died between the 
13th March and the 4th April, 750 A. xr. o. 
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may believe, was taken by Herod that it should not be known at 
whose instance the deed was done. He was too wily a politician to 
make any such public manifestation of his vindictive alarm as his 
sending forth a company of executioners, clothed visibly with the 
royal authority, would have made. But secretly, promptly, vigor- 
ously as Ms measures were taken, they came too late. When told 
that not a male child of the specified age had been permitted to 
escape, he may have secretly congratulated himself on that peril to 
his government being thus summarily set aside. But an eye more 
vigilant than his was watching over the safety of the infant Jesus. 
In a dream of the night the angel of the Lord had appeared to 
Joseph ; told him of the impending peril, and specially directed him 
as to the manner of escape. Without an hour’s delay, the warning 
given was acted on. The journey from Bethlehem to the nearest 
part of Egypt was soon performed, and secured from the stroke of 
Herod’s bandits and placed beyond the after-reach of Herod’s wrath, 
the child was safe. The flight was hasty, and the sojourn in Egypt 
was but sliort,"^ The way for the return w-as open, and in fulfilment 
of his promise, the angel came to Joseph to tell him that they were 
dead who sought the young child’s life. Struck by all the circum- 
stances which had accompanied the birth there, Joseph and Mary 
had perhaps resolved to take up their residence in Bethlehem. But 
on entering Judea they heard that though Herod was dead, his son 
Archelaiis ruled in his stead ; a prince who early proved that the 
spirit of his father had descended on him, one of the first acts of his 
reign being the slaughter of three thousand of his countrymen in 
Jerusalem. The" apprehensions of Joseph w-ere verified by the angel’s 
once more appearing to him in a dream, and directing him to pass on 
through Judea, and take up his abode again in Nazareth, a hamlet in 
the province of Galilee. 

Ill the narrative of this passage of our Lord’s infant life as given 
by St. Matthew, two things strike us. 

1. The prominent part assigned to, and assumed by Joseph as the 
earthly guardian of the child ; the frequency, the minuteness, and the 
manner in which these divine intimations were made to him on which 
he acted. In every instance it was in a dream of the night that the 
heavenly warning came. Nor was the warning in any instance vague, 
but remarkably definite and satisfactory. . He was told at first not 

^ Accepting either the close of the year 749 A. u. c. or the beginning of 750 
A. u. c. as the most probable date of the birth of Christ, and assuming that the 
visit of -the Magi succeeded the presentation in the temple, the stay in Egypt 
could have been but short. 
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simply that danger was at hand; he was told specifically wind tliat 
danger was : “ Herod mil seek the young child to destroy him." He 
was told not simply to escape from Bethlehem, but to flee into Egypt ; 
of Herod’s death he got timely information, and wliilc liositating us 
to what he should do on his return into Judea, he luul his doubts 
removed and his fears allayed by another divine direction. Aiv uv 
wrong in interpreting the heavenly messenger’s nnimu'r of acting 
towards the foster-parent of our Saviour as indicative of a very 
watchful and tender solicitude on Joseph’s part for the safety of that 
strange child to whom he was united by so strange a tie ? He ap- 
pears as the heaven-appointed, heaven-instructed sentinil, si-t to 
watch over the infant days of the Son of the Highest, clntsen for this 
office, and aided in its discharge, not without such regard to his per- 
sonal qualifications as is ordinarily shown under the divine g<)vem- 
ment in the. selection of fit agents for each part of the eaitlily work. 
We are led thus to think of him as taking an almost more than 
paternal interest in the babe committed to his care, thinking about 
him so much and so anxiously by day that his dreams by night are 
of him, and that it is in these dreams the angel comes to give the 
needed guidance, and to seal, as it were, by the divine approval the 
watchful care by which the dreams had been begotten. And wo are 
the more disposed to think thus favorably of Joseph as we reflect 
upon the peculiar relationship in which he stood to Jesus, and re* 
member that this is the only ghmpse we get of the manner in which 
the duties of that relationship were discharged. In the record of our 
'Lord’s ministry he never appears. The conclusion seems natural that 
he had died before that ministry began. It is only in his connection 
with the birth and infancy and childhood of Jesus that any sight of 
Joseph is obtained, and it pleases us to think that he who was lion- 
ored to he the guardian of that sacred life in the first gi-eat peril to 
which it was exposed, was one not unworthy of the trust, but who 
lovingly, faithfully, tenderly executed it. 

2. In reading this portion of the gospel of St. Matthew, wo arc- 
struck with the frequent references to the history and prophecies of 
the Old Testament. Such references are peculiar to St. Matthew, 
and they are due to the character of those to whom his gospel was 
especially addressed, and to thq object he had especially in view. His 
gospel was vrritten for converted Jews, and his great aim was to 
present to such Jesus Christ as the Messiah promised to their fathers. 
Continually, therefore, throughout his narrative, as almost nowhere 
in the narratives of the other evangelists, he quotes from the Old 
Testament Scriptures 'with 'the ■view of sho'wing how accurately and 
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completely tliey were fulfilled in tlie life and death of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. The Tery formula, ‘Hhat it might be fulfilled,” is peculiar to 
the first gospel. The method thus followed by St. Matthew was ad- 
mirably fitted to soothe the prejudices of Jewish converts, and estab- 
lish them in a true faith in Christ. Thus it is that in the passage 
now before us, he attempts to obviate objections that might naturally 
arise in Jewish minds, on their being told of such events — to them so 
untoward and uiilooked for — in the life of the infant Messiah as his 
being forced to find a temporary retreat in the land of Egypt, the 
slaughter of so many infants on his account, and the fixing of his 
abode in a remote hamlet of Galilee. Nothing could be more' calcu- 
lated to allay any prejudice created by the recital of such incidents 
than to point to parallel or analogous ones in the history of ancient 
Israel. The three citations of this kind which St. Matthew makes 
difier somewhat in their character. Of only one of them is it cer- 
tain that there was a literal fulfilment of a prophecy uttered witlv im- 
mediate and direct reference to Christ. He came and dwelt, it is 
said, in Nazareth, “ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophets. He shall be called a Nazarene.” Yet it is singular that 
this prophecy, which was obviousty one spoken directly of the Mes- 
siah, is nowhere to be found in the Old Testament Scriptures as they 
now are in our hands. But this hinders not our belief that by some 
one or other of the ancient prophets the words that St. Matthew 
quotes had been spoken. As Jude recites and verifies a prophecy of 
Enoch of vvhich otherwise we should have been ignorant, as St. Paul 
reports a saying of our Lord which otherwise should not have been 
preserved, so St. Matthew here records a prophecy which but for his 
citation of it would have perished. 

It is different, however, with the other two citations from ancient 
prophecy. These -we can readily lay our hands upon, and in doing 
so become convinced that St. Matthew did not and could not mean 
to assert that in the events which he related they had directly and 
literally been verified. His object was rather to declare — and that 
was sufficient— that the incidents to which those old prophecies did 
in the first instance refer, were not only kindred in character, but 
were typical or symbolically prophetic of those which he was describ- 
ing in the life of Jesus. He quotes thus a part of that verse in the 
, 11th chapter of Hosea which runs thus^: “When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” If that ancient 
'Israel of which the Lord said, “He is my son,” “He is my fii'st- 
born,” while yet he was as it were but an infant, was carried down 
into and thereafter brought safe out of Egypt, was it a strange thing 
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tliat Hg wlio wsts J*g1iov9j]i*s own nnd. only Son, tliG ^FiiSb-l/Oiii ciiiiong 
many bictlirGii, of wlioin. and of wIiosg chiircli tliat Isiticl u 
should in liis infancy liaye to pass through a like ordeal ot perse* eu- 
tion and of deliverance? The point of the fulfilment of the pro]ila'ey 
here alleged does not lie in Hosea’s having Christ actually and pi/r- 
sonally in his eye when he penned the w^ords quoted l)y bt. jlaltliew, 
but in the fact related by Hosea having a typical rdcivnc^^ iu a lila* 
fact in that after history which stands shadowed forth throughout iu 
the outward history of ancient Israel 

It is in the same way that we are to understand the quotation 
from the 31st chapter of the prophecies of Jeremiah, It is in diix'ct 
connection with his statement of the fact that Herod sent forlli and 
slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, from two years old and 
under, that St. Matthew says, “ Then was fulfilled that which w<as 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet.” “Matthew',” says Calvin, “does not 
meato. that the prophet had predicted what Herod should do, but that 
at the advent of Christ that mourning was renew^ed wdiicii many ages 
before the children of Benjamin had made.” Primarily the w'ords of 
the prophet referred to the carrying away of a large portion of the 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah captives to Babylon, In describing 
the bitter grief -with which the heart of the country was then smitten, 
Jeremiah, by a figure as bold as it is picturesque and impressive, 
summons the long-buried Eachel, the mother of Benjamin, from her 
grave, representing her as roused from the sleep of ages to bewuril the 
captivity of her children. But Eachei’s grave lay near to Bethlehem, 
and now another bitter w^oe had come upon the land in the murder 
of those innocents in that village; and what more natural than that 
St. Matthew should revive, re-appropriate, and re-apply that image of 
Jeremiah, representing Eachel as anew issuing from her tomb to weep 
over these her slaughtered children. 

But there was something more here than a mere apposite ap|)Iica- 
tioii to a scene of recent sorrow of a j)oetical image that originally 
referred to the grief caused by the captivity. That very giief w’hicii 
filled the land of Judah may have been intended to prefigure the 
lamentation that now filled Bethlehem and all its borders. " Eachel 
rising from her tomb, and filling the air then with her lamentations, 
may have been meant to stand as a type or representative of these 
mothers of Bethlehem, all torn in heart by the snatching of their 
little ones from their straggling arms and the killing of them before 
their eyes. If it be so, then that passage in Jeremiah speaks of some- 
thing more than of the mere suffering inflicted and the sorrow it pro- 
duced. The w’^eeping Eachel is not suffered to weep on, to weep out 
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her grief. There are words of comfort for her in her tears. There is 
a message from the Lord to her that speaks in no ambiguoiis^ terms 
of the after destiny, the future restoration of those children so rudely 
torn fr‘om their maternal embrace. For what are the words which 
immediately follow those which St. Matthew has quoted: “Thus saith 
the Lord, Eefraiii tliy Yoice from -weeping, and thine eyes from tears: 
for thy work shall be rewarded, saith the Lord ; and they shall come 
again from the land of the enemy. And there is hope in thine end, 
saith the Lord, that thy children shall come again to their own bor- 
der.” If we have any right to apply this part of the prophecy to this 
incident of the evangelic history, then may we take the words that I 
have quoted as carrying with them the assurance that those children 
who perished under the stroke of Herod’s hirelings died not spiritual- 
ly ; that they shall come again from the land of the last enemy, come 
again with Him wiiose birth wms so mysteriously connected with their 
death. We know that those infants, wiiose ghastly remains the weep- 
ing mothers gathered up to lay in their untimely graves, shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day. To them that resurrection, 
itself a fruit of the Saviour’s advent, must come as a boon, a benefit, 
not as a bane or curse. They will rise to eternal life. To believe 
otherwise of them, and of all who die in infancy, would be to believe 
that those who are called away from this world wfrile yet the fii'st 
dewdrops of life are on them, ai^e placed thereby in a worse condi- 
tion than that in which it is the declared purpose of the gospel to 
place all mankind. It is a belief which we cannot adopt. Our assur- 
ance is clear, and, as we think, well gi*ounded — though these grounds 
w^e cannot now pause to unfold — ^that all who die in infancy are saved. 
Distinguished among them all, let us believe this of those slaughtered 
babes of Bethlehem. Their fate was singularly wrapped up with that 
of the infant Saviour. The stroke that fell on them was meant for him ; 
the sw^ord of persecution which swept so mercilessly in many an after 
age through the ranks of Christ’s little ones was first reddenecl in 
their blood. The earliest victims to hatred of the Nazarene — ^if not 
consciously and willingly, yet actually dying for him — ^let us count 
them as the first martyrs for Jesus, and let us believe that in them 
the truth of the martyrs’ motto was first made good, “Near to the 
sword, near to God.” “0 blessed infants!” exclaims Augustine; 
“He who at his birth had angels to proclaim him, the heavens to tes- 
tify, and Magi to worship him, could surely have prevented that these 
should have died for him, had he not kno-wn that they died not in 
that death, but rather lived in higher bliss.” 
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Jhe Jhirty Jears at JIazareth — . pnaisr ;\mong ■ 
JhE poCTORS."^* 

Up among the Mils of Galilee, in a basin snrroiiiided hy swellitig 
eminences, wHcli shut it in on every side, lies the little village of 
Nazareth. Its name does not occur in Old Testament history. Josv- 
phus never mentions it, though he speaks of places lying all .‘ircniiul 
it. Its inhabitants were not worse than their neighbors, nor (‘vpo'^rd 
on account of their character to any particular comtempt, yt‘t Xatlia-" 
nael, himself a Galilean, could say, “Can there any good thiiig conu> 
out of Nazareth?” so small and insignificant was the place. It v»”as 
here, as in a fit retreat, that the childhood, youth, and early niaiiliood 
of our Lord passed quietly and unnoticed away. Those thirty years 
of the life of the Son of God upon this earth, how deeply hidden from 
us do they lie! how profound the silence regarding them which the 
sacred writers preserve! a silence all the more remarkable when we 
consider how natural and strong is our desire to know something, to 
be told something of the earlier days of any one who, at some after 
period of his life, has risen to distinction. But all that here is told us 
of the first twelve years of our Saviour’s life is that the child grev;, 
waxed strong in spirit, was filled with wisdom, and that the grace of 
God was upon him. Had any of those wonders which attended liis 
birth been renewed, had any thing supernatural occurred in the 
course of those years, we may presume it would have been related or 
alluded to. Nothing of that kind we may infer did happen. Out- 
wardly and inwardly the growth of Jesus under Mary’s care at Naz- 
areth, obeyed the common laws under wdiicli human infancy and 
childhood are developed. Beyond that gentle patience which noth- 
ing could ruffle, that simple truthfulness which nothing could turn 
aside; beyond that love which was always ready to give ])ack sniiL* 
for smile to llary and the rest around, and to go forth rejoicingly on 
its little errands of kindness within the home of the carpenter; 
yoiid that wisdom which, wonderful as it was, was childlike vlsdoni 
still, growing as his years grew, and deriving its increase from all 
the common sources which lay open to it; beyond the charm of all 
the graces of childhood in their full beauty and in their unsullied per- 
fection — ^there was nothing externally to distinguish his first twelve 
years. So we conclude from the absence of all notices of them in the 

Luke 2:40-52. 
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gospel narrative. Of the void thus left, however, the Christian church 
became early impatient. Many attempts vfere made to fill it up. In 
the course of the first four centuries numerous pseudo-gospels were in 
circulation, a long list of which has been made up out of references to 
them which occur in the preserved writings of that period. Some of 
these apocryphal gospels are stiH extant, two of them entitled the 
Gospel of the Infancy ; and it is very curious to notice how those suc- 
ceeded who tried to lift the veil which covers the earlier years of 
Christ. One almost, feels grateful that such early attempts were 
made to fill up the blank which the four Evangelists have left.f 
They enable us to contrast the simplicity, and naturalness and con- 
sistency of all that the Evangelists have recorded of Christ, with such 
empty and unmeaning tales. They do more. These apocryphal gos- 
pels were written by men who wished to honor Christ in all they said 
about him ; by men who had that portraiture of his character before 
them which the four gospels supply; and yet we find them narrating, 
as being in what seemed to them entire harmony with that character, 
that when boys interrupted Jesus in his play, or ran against him in 
the street of the village, he looked upon them and denounced them, 
and they fell down and died. It was said, I believe by Eousseau, that 
the conception and delineation of such a character as that of the 
man Christ Jesus, by such men as the fishermen of Galilee, would 
have been a greater miracle than the actual existence of such a man. 
In these apocryphal gospels we have a singular confirmation ol that 
saying; we have the proof that men better taught, many of them, 
than the apostles, even when they had the full delineation of the 

See Jones on tlie Canon. 

f These Gospels of the Infancy of our Lord are full of miracles of the most 
frivolous description, miracles represented as wrought first by the simple pres- 
ence of the infant, by the clothes he wore, the water in which he was washed, 
VTonght afterwards by the Son of Mary himself as he grew up at Kazareth, many 
alleged incidents of his boyhood there being gravely related : as when we are told 
that he and the other children of the village went out to play together, busying 
themselves in making clay into the sha^ies of varions birds and beasts, where- 
upon Jesns commanded his beasts to walk? his birds to fiy, and so excelled them 
all ; or again, when we are told that passing by a dyer’s shop he saw many pieces 
of cloth laid out to be dyed, all of which he took and flung into a neighboring 
furnace, throwing the poor owner of the sho|) into an agony of consternation and 
grief, and then pleasantly relieving him by drawing all the pieces out of the fur- 
nace each one now of the very color which had been desired. Such are the speci- 
mens, chosen chiefly because they are the least absurd of the many which are 
recorded in these gospels. It was thus, as these writers would exhibit it, that 
the early boyhood of our Lord was spent ; it was by miracles such as those which 
I have recited, that he even then distinguished himself. 
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manhood of Jesus in their hands, could not attempt a fancy sketcli of 
his childhood without not only violating our sense of propriety, ny 
attributing to him the most puerile and unmeaning displays vi di\ ii!e 
power, but shocking our moral sense, and falsifying the vw'v |iich;i'i.^ 
they had before their eyes, by attributing to him acts of vengeaiu'.-. 

Joseph and Mary “went to Jerusalem every year at the feast of 
the Passover.” The Mosaic law required that all the malt! inaaie 
itants of Judea should go up three times yearly to the capiad, to 
keep the three great festivals of the Passover, Pentecost, and Ta’oer- 
nacles. A later Eahbinical authority had laid an injunction uimn 
women to attend the feast of the Passover. Living as they did in so 
remote a part of the country, it is probable that the parents of i.ur 
Lord satisfied themselves with going np together once yearly to Jeru- 
salem; Joseph thus doing less, and Mary more than the olil law 
enjoined. When Jesus was twelve years old, Joseph and Mary took 
him up with them to Jerusalem. He had then reached that age, 
when, according to Jewish reckoning, he crossed the line whieli 
divides childlioodfrom youth, got the new name of a son of the Lord, 
and had he been destined to any public office, w'ould have passed into 
the hands of the Rabbis for the higher instractions which their 
schools supplied. Jesus, however, had received no other instruction 
than the village school, attached to the sjmagogue at Nazareth, had 
supplied, and was destined to no higher employment than that of the 
trade his father followed. The purpose of Joseph and Zdar}' in 
taking him up with them to Jerusalem was not that he might lie 
placed at the feet of Gamaliel, or any other of the great distingui.-sh- 
ed teachers of the metropolis, but simply that he might see tlie holj 
city, and take part with them in the sacred services of the Piiss- 
over. 

There a new world opened to the boy’s wondering' eyes. With 
what interest must he have looked around, when first ho trod tlie 
courts of the temple, and gazed upon the ministering priests, the 
altar with its bleeding sacrifice and rising incense, the holy place, and 
the secret shrine that lay behmd,the veil. The places, too, of wldcli 
we shall have to speak immediately, where youths of his own age 
were to be found, would not be left nnvisited. Wliat thoughts wore 
stirred withm his breast by aU these sights, it becomes us not even 
to attempt to imagine. The key is not in our hands with which we 
might unlock the mysteries of his humanity at this stage of its devel- 
opment. He has himself so far unveiled his thoughts and feelings 
as to teach ns how natural it was that he should linger in the holy 
city, and under the power of a new attraction feel for a day or two as 
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if the ties that bound liim to Nazareth and to his home there were 
broken. 

The seven days of the feast went by. It had been a crowded 
procession from Galilee which Joseph and Mary hafcl joined. Galilee 
was then, as Josephus informs us, very thickly populated, studded 
with no less than two hundred and forty towns, containing each 
fifteen thousand inhabitants or more, sending forth in the war with 
the Eomans an army of no less than one hundred thousand men. 
The separate companies which this crowded population sent up at 
the Passover time to Jerusalem would each be large, and as the 
youths of the company consorted and slept near one another in the 
course of the journey, it is the less surprising that, on leaving Jerusa- 
lem to return to Nazareth, Joseph and Mary should not during the 
day have missed their son, who had stayed behind, nor have become 
aware of his absence till they sought for him among his companions 
when they rested for the night. The discovery was a peculiarly dis- 
tressing one. "WTiat if some oversight had been committed by them? 
if they had failed to tell their son of the time of the departure, if they 
had failed to notice whether he was among the other youths before 
they left the city ? They had such confidence in that child, who 
never before in a single instance had done any thing to create anxiety 
or distrust; they w’^ere so sure that he would be where, as they 
thought, he ought to be, that they had scarcely felt perhaps an ordi- 
nmy degree of parental solicitude. And where could he now be; 
what could have happened to Mm? Their eager inquiries would 
probably soon satisfy them that he had not fallen agide by the way, 
that he had never joined the returning travellers, that he must have 
remained behind in Jerusalem. But with whom? for what? He 
knew no Mends there with whom to stay. Had some accident be- 
fallen Mm? was he detained against his will ? Did any one at Jeru- 
salem know the secrets of Ms birth; were there any there who still 
sought the young child’s life? Herod was dead; Archelaus was 
banished; the parents themselves had not been in Jerusalem since 
the time they had presented the infant in the temple. It was not 
Hkely they should be recognized; none of their friends at Nazareth 
knew about the mysteries of the conception and the birth. They 
had thought there was no risk in taking Jesus with them, but now 
their hearts are full of dark forebodings; some one may have known, 
may have told ; some secret design may stiil have been cherished. 
Where was their child, and what had happened to him? 

You may imagine what a Mght of sleepless anxiety followed their 
discovery at the first nightly resting-place of the caravan. Midday 
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saw tliem back in the city. It is said to have been after ihive days’ 
search they found him; if we count the day of their rctiini as uue of 
these three, there would still be one entire day s fraitless searolL 
There may haye been two such days— days of eager impiry vwry- 
where throughout the city, in the house where tluy had ]i\<;d* aiuoisg 
all those with whom they had had any converse or eoniioeti(aL At 
last they find the lost one, not in the courts of the t(,?in|>!.e, not in 
any of those parts of the edifice consecrated to public wor.slup, but 
in one of those apartments in the outer buildings used as a school of 
the Eabbis. Among the Jews at this period, each synagogue liad a 
schoolroom attached to it, in which the rudiments of an ordinary 
education were taught. Besides, however, these schools lor ]uiniary 
instruction, wherever there were ten men in a position to devoio their 
whole time to this purpose, a room was built for them, in winch tluy 
carried on their pupils in all the higher walks of the sacred learning 
of the Jew^s. These constituted the schools of the Eabbis, and 
formed an important instrument in the support and extension of that 
system of Eabbinism which, as Milman tells iis, “became, after tlie 
ruin of the temple, and the extinction of public worship, a lierv bond 
of national union, and the great distinctive feature in the character 
of modern Judaism.” There were three apartments employed in this 
way attached to the temple. It was in one of these that Joseph and 
Mary found their son. He was sitting in the ordinary attitude, and 
engaged in the ordinary exercises of a pupil in the middle of the 
doctors, hearing them and asking them questions— the Jewish method 
of education be^g chiefly catechetical— the pupil himself sometimes 
answering the questions put, and astonishhig his hearers with his 
wisdom. When this strange, plain-looking, bright-looking, solemn- 
looking Galilean boy first came in among them, was it the v'isdoin ho 
then showed which drew the hearts of some of these Eabbis to him, 
and led them, as if anxious to gain a scholar who might turn out to 
be the chief ornament of their school, to take him in and treat him 
tenderly? Was it with them, in the room they occupied in the outer 
temple buildings, that the two nights in which Jesus was separated 
from his parents were spent ? The tie, whatever it was, between him 
and them, is now destined to be broken, never to be renewed. 

Joseph and Mary find him in the midst of them. Joseph is too 
much astonished to say any thing, nor is it likely that Mary spoke 
till he had gone with her apart; but now her burdened mother s 
heart finds utterance. “Son,” she says to him, “ why hast thou thus 
dealt with us?” words of reproach that were new to Mary’s lips. 
JSTever before had she to chide that child. Never before had he done 
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•any tiling to require sucli clikling. . But now, wlien it appears tliat 
no accident liad happened, no restraint had been exercised, that it 
had been of his own free will that Jesus had parted from his parents, 
and was sitting so absorbed by other persons and with other things, 
she cannot account for such conduct on his part. It looks like neg- 
lect, and worse ; like indifference to the pain which he must have 
known this separation would cost them. “Son,” she says, “why hast 
■ thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing.” 

Innocently, artlessly, childishly, in words which, though' not meant 
to meet the reproach with a rebuke, yet carried with them much of 
the meaning and effect of the words spoken afterwards at the mar- 
riage-feast at Cana, Jesus answer^“ How is it that ye sought me? 
could you, Mary, believe that I would act under other than heavenly 
guidance; could you allow the idea of my being liable to any risk or 
danger simply because I was not under your eye and care; do you 
not know, were you not told whose Son I truly am; and should not 
that knowledge have kept you from seeking and sorrowing as you 
have done ; wist you not, that wherever I was I must have been kill 
beneath that Father’s eye and care — ^^vhatever I was about, I must 
have been about that Father’s business? Mary, you have called me 
Son, and I acknowledge the relationship ; you have called J oseph my 
father; that relationship I disown; my own, my only Father is He in 
whose house you have now found me, whose will I came on earth to 
do; -about whose^ matters I must constantly, and shall now hence- 
forth and for ever be engaged.” 

It is in this consciousness of his peculiar relationship to God, now 
for the first time, perhaps, fully realized, that we catch the true 
meaning, and can disceim something of the purpose of this early, only 
recorded incident in the history of our Lord’s youth. Mary, we are 
told, understood not the answer of her son. "With the knowledge 
that she possessed, we can scarcely imagine that she had any diffi- 
culty in at once perceiving that Jesus spake of his Father in heaven, 
and comprehending in so far at least the meaning of his words. But 
there may have been a special reason for Mary’s surprise here — the 
difficulty she felt of comprehension and belief. It cannot readily be 
imagined that she had herself told her child during the first twelve 
years of his life, or that any one else had told him, of the mystery of 
his birth. From the first dawning of conscious intelligence, he must 
have been taught to call Joseph father, nor had it outwardly been 
communicated to him that he was only his reputed father, that 
he had no earthly parent, that his true and only father was God. If 
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that were tlie actual state of the connection between Mary and Je.siis 
up to the time of this incident in the temple; if she luul never 
breathed to him the great secret that he was none other tlian 
Son of the Highest; if there had been nothing, as she knew tlu-re was 
not, in the quiet tenor of the life which for twelve years Jesus liveil, 
to afford any outward indication or evidence, eithew to liims^'lf or 
others, of the nature of his Sonship to God— thru how surorisiHl 
must Mary have been w^hen in the temple, and by that ansuva: to 
her question, Jesus informed her that he knew all, knew whrnee ]w 
was, knew for what he came, knew that God w'as his Fiither lu sueli 
a sense that the discharge of his business carried with it an <d )ligaiii )u 
which, if the time and the season recpiired, overl)orc all ohligatii>u to 
real or reputed earthly parents. % 

But whether it came upon Mary by surprise or not, was tUe-re. no 
object in letting us . and all believers in the Saviour know', ns the 
record of this incident does, that Jesus wavs thus early and fully alive 
to the singularity of his relationship to God? Conceive that it had 
been otherwise; that these thirty years had been veiled in an impen- 
etrable obscurity; that not one single glimpse hadl)ecn given of how 
they passed away; that our first sight of the man Christ Jusus had 
been when he stood before John to be baptized in the waters of the 
Jordan, and to receive the Holy Ghost descending upon him. How 
natural in that case had been the impression that it was then for the 
first time, when the voice from heaven declared it, that he knew' liim- 
self to be the Son of God ; that it wms then, when the Spirit first 
descended, that the Divine associated itself in close and ineffal)lo 
union with the human. Then had those thirty years appeared in a 
quite different light to us; then had we conceived of him us living 
throughout their course the simple common life of a Galilean villager 
and craftsman. But now w^e know, and w^e have to thank tins narra- 
tive of St. Luke for the information, that if not earlier, yet certainly 
at his tw^elfth year, the knowledge that he and the Father w'ere one, 
that the Father was in him, and that he wms in the Fatluvr, had 
visited and filled his spirit, had animated and regulated his life. 
With what a new sacredness and dignity do the eighteen years that 
intervened between this incident and that of his public manifestation 
to Israel become invested, and what new lessons of instruction do 
they bring us. At the bidding of a new impulse, excited within his 
youthful breast by this first visit to the temple, he breaks for a day 
or two all earthly bonds, and seems lost amid the shadows of the 
sanctuary, absorbed in the higher things of Him who was w'orshipped 
there. But at the call of duty, his hour for public service, for speak- 
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ing, acting, suffering, dying, before all, and for all, not yet come, lie 
yields at once to tbe desire of Josepli and Mary, and returns ■vvitli 
them to Nazareth; becoming subject to them, burying, as it were, 
this great secret in his breast ; consenting to wait, submitting to all 
the restraints of an ordinary household, putting himseK once more 
under the yoke of parental authority, taking upon him all the com- 
mon obligations of a son, a brother, a neighbor, a friend, a Galilean 
villager, a Jewish citizen; discharging aU without a taint of sin; 
travelling not an inch beyond the routine of service expected in these 
relationships'; doing absolutely nothing to betray the divinity that 
lay within, nothing to distinguish himself above others, or proclaim 
his heavenly birth ; living so naturally, unostentatiously, undemon- 
stratively, that neither did his brethren, the inmates of his home, liis 
own nearest relatives beheve in him, discerning not in all those years 
any marks of his divine prophetic character; his name so little known 
in the immediate neighborhood that Nathanael, who lived in Cana, 
a few, miles off, had never heard of him, and was quite imprepared 
to believe Philip, when he told him, that in one Jesus of Nazareth 
he had found him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
did write. 

Prom the bosom of that thick darkness which covers the first 
thirty years of our Lord’s earthly life, there thus shines forth the 
Hght which irradiates the whole period, and sheds over it a lustre 
brighter than ever graced the life of any other of the children of men. 
You may have wmndered at this one event of his childhood being 
redeemed from oblivion, so insignificant does it seem, and at first 
sight so little correspondent with our preconceived conceptions of the 
great Messiah’s character and work. Looking at Jesus as nothing 
more than the son of Joseph and Mary, there might be some diffi- 
culty in explaining his desertion of them at Jerusalem, But when 
you reflect on his self-recognition at this time as the Son of God; on 
his declaration of it to Mary ; on his thenceforth acting on it in life ; 
on his words in the temple, followed by eighteen years of seh-denial, 
and gentle, cheerful, prompt obedience ; on his growing conscious- 
ness of his divine lineage, and his earthly work and heavenly heri- 
tage ; on the evils he came on earth to expose and remedy ; on the 
selfishness, the worldUness, the formalism, the hypocrisy he detected 
all around him at Nazareth ; when you reflect further on his divine 
reticence, on his sublime and patient self-restraint, on his refraining 
from all interference in pubhc matters, and all exposure to public 
notice, on his devoting himself instead to the tasks of daily duty in a 
very humble sphere of life ; when you reflect fixedly and thoughtfully 
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on these things, do you not feel that there rests on this portion of the 
life of Jesus, and upon its introductory and explainitDiy iiiciih-at, jin 
interest different indeed in kind, yet in full and perfect hariiif>ny witli 
that belonging to the period when he stood fortli as the SaA itair of 
the world? If he came to empty himself of that gloiy ^vliich he had 
with the Father before the world wars, to take upon him form of 
a servant, to seek not his own glory, to do not liis own will not to 1)e 
ministered unto but to minister, then assuredly it was not only (hiring 
the three years of his public ministry, but during all the iiinH-und- 
thirty years of his life on earth, that the ends of his mission wer(^. 
accomplished. 

We think, I apprehend, too little of these quiet dcmn^stic Y(*ars of 
secluded unpretending piety at Nazareth, Our eyes are daj<zl(Ml by 
the outward glory which surrounded his path when lu,^. l)nrst ;it last 
from his long concealment, and showed himself as the Kon ot 
Highest ; and yet there is a sense in ■which w'e should have more 
interest in the earlier than in the later period of his life. It is likiu* 
the life we have ourselves to lead. The J esus of Nazaretli is more of 
a pattern to us than the Jesus of Gethsemane and the cross. He was 
not less the Son of God in the one case than in the other ; not h *ss in 
the one character than in the other has he left us an example that 
we should follow his steps. It w^as thus the gTeat lesson of lus life 
at Nazareth, as interpreted by his sayings in the temple, that we 
should be doing our Father s business in the counting-house, in tlie 
workshop, at the desk, as much as in any of the higher or more pub- 
lic walks of Christian or philanthropic effort; that a life eonfined and 
devoted to the faithful execution of the simple, humble offices of daily 
domestic duty, if it be a life of faith and love, may be one as full, of 
God, as truly divine and holy, as Clirist-like and as hom>ring to 
Christ, as a life devoted to the most important public services tlmt 
can be rendered to the church on earth. In the quiet and dc^qi-lyiiig 
valleys of life, all hidden from human eye, who may tell us how many 
there are, who, built up in a humble trust in Jesus, and animated by 
their hope in him, are performing cheerfuUy their daily tasks beearist'} 
a Father’s wisdom has allotted them, and bearing patiently tlicur 
daily burdens because they have been imposed by a Father's love ? 
Content to live and labor, and endure and die, unnoticed and un- 
known, earthly fame hanging no wreath upon their tomb, eartlily 
eloquence dumb over their dust, these are they, the last among men, 
who shall be among the iSrst in the kingdom of the just. 
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VIL 

JhE jp'ORERUNNER.* 

The same angel wlio announced to Mary at Nazaretli the birth of 
Jesus, had six months previously announced the birth of John to the 
aged priest Zacharias, as lie ministered before the altar, within the 
temple at Jerusalem. Zacharias was informed that his wife Elisa- 
beth should have a son, whose name was to be John, who was to be 
“great in the sight of the Lord,” going before him “in the spirit and 
power of Elias, to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” 
Zacharias doubted wdiat the angel said. At once as a punishment of 
his incredulity, and as a new token of the truth of the angelic mes- 
sage, he was struck with a temporary dumbness. When he came 
forth he could not tell his brother priests or the assembled people 
any thing about what he had seen or heard within. From the signs 
he made, and the strange awe-struck expression of his countenance, 
they fancied he had seen a vision; but it is not likely that he took 
any means of correcting whatever false ideas they entertained. His 
one wish was to get home and reveal the secret to his wife Elisabeth. 
His days of ministration lasted but a week, and as soon as they were 
over, he hastened to his residence in the hill country of Judea. In 
due time what Gabriel had foretold took place. The child was born. 
The eighth day, the day for its circumcision and the bestowing of its 
name, arrived. A large circle of relatives assembled. They proposed 
that the child should be called Zacharias, after his father. Foresee- 
ing that some such proposal might be made, Zacharias had provided 
against any other name than that assigned by the angel being given 
to his son. Acting upon his instructions, Elisabeth interposed, and 
declared that the child’s name should be John. The relatives re- 
monstrated. None of her kindred, they reminded her, had ever borne 
that name. The dumb father was now by signs appealed to. He 
called for a writing-table, and wrote the few decisive words, “ His 
name is John.” They w^ere all wondering at the prompt and peremp- 
tory settlement of this question^ when another and greater ground of 
wonder w^as supplied: the tongue of the dumb was loosed, and, in 
rapt, rh3dhmical, prophetic strains that remind us forcibly of those in 
which, three months before, and in the same dwelling, Mary and 
Elisabeth had exchanged their greetings, he poured out fervent thanks 
to God for having visited and redeemed his people, and foretold the 

Luke 1 : 1-18 ; Matt. 3 : 1-12 ; Mark 1 : 1-8. 
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high office which his omi newborn son was to execute as Forerunner 
of the Messiah. 

With that scene of the circumcision clay the curtain (Irop.-, upu;-; 
the household of Zacharias and Elisabeth; nor is it lifcnl liil nianv 
years are gone, and then it is the child only, novr grown to niauhoMii. 
who appears. His parents had been well striehen in -v-f.-us at ilir 
date of his birth, and as no mention of them is made’ jil'i.Tn aril,-., t.-o 
may presume that, Hke Joseph, they were dead before anv thiiio 
remarkable in the life of them son had happened. Littk' as vee know 
of the first ttirty years of the life of Jesus, wo know ,siil! less of the 
hke period in the life of John. All that we are told is that till ib,- 
tme of his showing unto Israel he was in the d<'seri, in those ui!d 
and lonely regions which lay near his birthplace, skirting Hh* north- 
western shores of the Dead sea. True to the angelic designation, 
accepting the yow that marked him as a Nazarite from his birth,’ 
0 in separated himself early from home and kindred, retired from 
e haunts of men, buried himself in the rocky solitudes of the wil- 
derness, letting his hair grow till it fell loose and clisheTelled over his 
shoulder, denying himself to all ordinary indulgences whetln-r of 
od 01 dress, clothmg himself with the roughest kind of garment lie 
Xi; f • ? liaii’-cloth, bound around him with a leatheni 

so TT V 1 ^ did 

Ian of in do? “ sohtudes in chagrin, to nurse upon the 

disappointments ;mor had he 

En<^edi and Ad ™ a religious gloom deep as that of 

^edi and Adullam, which may have been among his haunts. His 

stood S^bT°^ 

of the mystic ^th ^ that there was little in him 

anart fm/ *5 misanthrope, or the monk. Though dwclliii- 
intercom-se ^l observation, and shunning promiscuous 

ed as wH f ^vhich the life he led was intend- 

Pre^rehim ^^Thro^^l informed by his parents, to 

whiclfbl ! y the state of that community upon 

aidtemolan^ Hs ret4rb 

licans were or Xat7 7, the pnb- 

appears from the fi + peculiar and distinctive errors. He 
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served to fit him for liis peculiar work that — ^removed from all the 
influences which must have served, had he lived among to 

blunt his sense of surrounding evils, and to mould his character and 
habits according to the prevailing forms and fashions of Jewish life — 
he was carried by the Spirit into the desert to be trained and educa- 
ted -there, thence, as from a watch-tower, to look down upon those 
strange sights -which his country ivas presenting, undistractedly to 
watch, profoundly to muse and meditate, the fervor of a true prophet 
of the Lord kindling and glowing into an intenser fire of holy zeal; 
till at last, when the hour for action came, he launched forth upon 
his brief earthly work -with a swift impetuosity, like the rush of those 
short-lived cataracts, yet with a firmness of unbending will and pur- 
pose, like the stability of those rocky heights among which for thirty 
years he had been living. 

But wdiat had those thirty years in the current of Jewish history 
presented ? At their beginning those intestine wars which previously 
had somewhat -weakened the Eoman powder, had closed in the peace- 
ful establishment of the empire under Augustus Csesar. The dangers 
to Jewish liberty grew all the greater, and the impatience of the . peo- 
ple under the Eoman yoke became the more intense; the extreme 
patriot party, who w^ere- in favor with the people generally, became 
fanatic in their zeal. After the death of Herod the Great, while yet 
it remained uncertain whether Augustus would recognize the acces- 
sion of Archelaus to the throne, an insurrection broke out in Jerusa- 
lem, which was only quelled by the slaughter of three thousand of the 
insurgents, and by the ill-omened stoppage of the great Passover fes- 
tival. Augustus, unwilling to lay any heavier yoke on those who 
were already fretting beneath the one they bore, confirmed the will 
of Herod by which he divided his kingdom among his sons, suffered 
the Jews still to have nominally a government of their own, and rec- 
ognized Archelaus as king over Judea and Samaria. His reign was 
a short and troubled one, and at its close Judea and Samaria were 
attached to Syria, made part of a Eoman province, and had procu- 
rators or governors from Eome set over them, of whom the sixth in 
order w^as Pontius Pilate, who entered upon his oiEce about the very 
time wdien the Baptist began his ministry. The lingering shadow^s 
of royalty and independence were thus removed. Not content with 
removing them, the usurper intermeddled with the ecclesiastical as 
w’-ell as the civil government of Judea. In the Mosaic Institute, the 
high priest, the most important public functionary of the Jews, 
attained his office hereditarily, and held, it for hfe. The emperor 
now claimed and exercised the right of investiture, and appointed 
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and deposed as lie pleased. During ‘the period between the death 
of Hex^d and the destruction of Jerusalem, we read of twentv-eight 
high pnests holding the office in succession, only one of whom retain- 
ed"^ it till his death. This dependence on Eome, not only for the 
a^ppointment but for continuance in it, necessarily genciated gu oit 
servility on the part of aspirants to the office, and great a])us(‘s iu 
the manner in which its duties were discharged. A snpph% saga- 
cious, venal man, like Annas, though not able to establish liimsidf 
permanently in the chair, was able to secure it in turn for five of liis 
sons, for his son-in-law Caiaphas, with whom he was associated at 
the time of the crucifixion, and afterwards for his grandson. Siicli a 
state of things among the governing authorities fomented the pojui- 
lar animosity to the foreign rule. The whole country w’-as in a fer- 
ment. Popular outbreaks were constantly occurring. The public 
mind was in such an inflammable condition that any adventurer, dar- 
ing enough and strong enough to raise the standard of revolt, was 
followed by multitudes. Among those insurrectionary chiefs, some 
of whom were of the lowest condition and the most worthless charac- 
ter,. Judas of Galilee distinguished himself by his open proclamation 
of the principle that it was not lawful to pay tribute to Ciesar, and 
his political creed was adopted by thousands who had not the cour- 
age, as he had, to pay the penalty of their lives in acting it out. It 
can easily be imagined what a fresh hold their faith and hopes as to 
the foretold Messiah would take upon the hearts of a people thus 
galled and fretted to the uttermost by political discontent. The 
higher views of his character would naturally be swallowed up and 
lost in the conception of him as the great deliverer wdio was to break 
those hated bonds which bound them, restore the old Theocracy, and 
make Jerusalem, not Eome, the seat and centre of a universal mon- 
archy. ‘ 

Such was the state of public affairs and of the public feeling, when 
a voice, loud and thrilling like the voice of a trumpet, issues from the 
desert, saying, ‘'Eepent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Crowds come forth to listen; they look at the strange man, true son 
of the desert, from whose lips this voice cometh. He has all the 
aspect, he wears the dress of one of their old prophets. They ask 
about him; he is of the priestly order. Some old men begin now to 
remember about his father in the temple, and the strange “ sayings 
that were noised abroad through all the hill country oi Judea” soon 
after his birth. They listen to his words; it is true he does not 
directly claim divine authority; the old prophetic formula, “Thus 
saith the Lord,” he does not employ ; he points to no sign, he works 
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no miracle ; lie trusts to tlie simple power of tlie summons lie makes, 
tke prophecy lie utters; yet there is something in the very manner of 
his utterance so prophet-like, that a prophet they cannot help believ- 
ing him to be. There is nothing particularly ingratiating in his call 
to repent, but the announcement that the kingdom of heaven is at 
the door, and that they must all at once arise and prepare for it, 
meets the deepest, warmest wishes of their hearts. It is at hand 
at' last, this strange man says — the kingdom for which they have 
so long been v/aiting; and shall they not go forth to welcome its 
■approach and rejoice in its triumphs? The spell of the Baptist’s 
preaching, in whatever it lay, was one that operated with a speed and 
a power and to an extent of which we have the parallel only in times 
of the greatest excitement, like those of the Crusades, or of the 
Eeformation. “ Then went out to him,” we are told, “ all Judea, and 
they of Jerusalem, and all the region round about Jordan, and were 
baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins.” It would seem as 
if with one consent the entire population of the southern part of Pal- 
estine had gathered around the Baptist, and for the time were pliant 
in his hands. It may have facilitated their assemblage if, as has been 
conjectured, it was a Sabbatic year when John began his work, and 
the people, set free from their ordinary labors, were ready to follow 
him, as he led them to the banks of the Jordan to be baptized. 

This baptism in the river was so marked a feature in the ministry 
of John, that it gave him his distinctive title, The Baptist. It was a 
new and peculiar rite; of Divine appointment, as appears not only 
from the question which our Lord put to the Jewish rulers, ‘^^Tlie 
baptism of John, was it from heaven, or of men?” but also from the 
declaration of John himself, He that sent me to baptize with 
water.” It may have been suggested by, as it was in some respects 
similar to, the various ablutions or washings with water prescribed 
ill the Mosaic ritual; yet from all of these baptisms, if baptisms they 
could be called, it differed in many respects. They were all intended 
simply as instruments of purification from ceremonial defilement ; it 
had another character and object. With a few exceptional cases, 
they were all performed by the person’s own hands, who went through 
the process of purification; it ivas performed by another, by the 
hands of John himself, or some of his disciples. They ivere repeated 
as often as the defilement w^as renewed; it was administered only 
#nce. There was indeed one Jewish custom which, if then in use, 
presents a clear analogy to the baptism of John. When proselytes 
from heathenism were admitted into the pale of the Jev/isli common- 
wealth, after circumcision they w^ere baptized. “They bring the 
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proselyte,” says an old Jewisli authority,^ to baptism, and being 
placed in tlie water, they again instruct him in some ’^\eigihii.*r and 
in some lighter commands of the law, which being lieard, lie ])luiiges 
himself and comes up, and behold he is an Israelite in all tilings. ' 
It would look as if the baptism of John was borrowed frmn this 
proselyte baptism of the Jews; but though it were, it will at onr(^ 
appear to you that the. former rite ha,d marked peculiariti'is ot its 
own. And as it stood thus distinguished from all Jewish, so also did 
it stand distinguished from the Christian rite .ordained l>y our I^on! 
himself, which inyolved a fuller faith, symbolized a higher privih\gt\ 
and was always administered in the name of Christ Tlie one ritt' 
might be regarded indeed as running into and being snpi'rsedod by 
the other, but of the great difference between them we liavii proof in 
the fact that those who had received the baptism of John were lunaw- 
theless re-baptized on their admission into the Gliristian elmreh.'l* 
John’s baptism, like every thing about his ministry, was imperfect, 
preparatory, temporary, and transient, involving simply a confession 
of unworthiness, and a faith in one to corne, through whom the re- 
mission of sins was to be conveyed. 

The people who hocked around John readily submitted to his 
baptism, whether regarding it as altogether new, or the modified 
form of some of them own old observances. The accompaniment of 
his teaching wdth the administration of such an ordinance may have 
helped to reconcile the Pharisees, who were such lovers of the ritual- 
istic, to a preaching which had little in itself to recommend it to them, 
as the absence on the other hand of all doctrinal instruction, all 
references to the unseen W'Orld, to angels and spirits, and the resur- 
rection, may have helped to conciliate the prejudices of the Saddii- 
cees. At any rate, we learn that, borne along with the flowing tide, 
Pharisees and Sadducees did actually present themselves before 
Jolin to claim baptism at his hands. His quick, keen, spiritual in- 
sight at once detected the veiled deceit that lay in their doing so, 
and in the very spirit which his great Master afterwards displayed, 
he proceeded to denounce their hypocrisy, giving them indeed the 
very title which Jesus bestowed on them. John’s whole ministry, 
his teaching and baptizing, if it meant any thing, meant this, that 
without an inward spiritual change, without penitence, without refor- 
mation, no Israelite was prepared to enter into that kingdom whose' 
advent he announced. His preaching was the preaching of repent 
ance, his baptism the baptism of repentance ; the one great lesson 
the whole involved, was that all Israel had become spiritually unfit 
Maimonides. ■ I See Acts 19. 
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for welcoming tlie Messiali, and sharing tlie blessings of Ms reign. 
Bat liere were some, the Pharisees and Sadducees who now stood be- 
fore him, of whom he knew, that so far from entertaining the least 
idea that they required to go through any such process, they regard- 
ed themselyes as preeminently the yery ones to whom from their 
position in Israel this kingdom was at once to bring its blessings. 
Penetrating their secret thoughts, the Baptist said to them, Think 
not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father,” and 
therefore are, simply as his descendants, entitled to all the benefits 
of that kingdom which is to be set up in Judea; “ I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham 
a dim, yet not uncertain preintimation of the spiritual character and 
wide extension of the new kingdom of God ; the possibility even of 
the outcast and down-trodden Gentiles being admitted into it. 

John’s bold and honest treatment of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
only made him look the more prophet-like in the eyes of the common 
j)eople. It encouraged them to ask, “What shall we do then ?” In a 
form of precept like to that which Christ frequently employed, John 
said to them, “ He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that 
hath none. He that hath meat, let him do likewise.” There is no 
better sign morally of a community than when such kindly links of 
brotherly sympathy so bind together all classes, as that those who 
have are ever ready to help those who wMrt ; as, on the other hand, 
there is no clearer proof of a community morally disorganized than 
the absence of this benevolent disposition. Judea was at this time, 
both as to its religious and political condition, thoroughly disorgan- 
ized ; and in inculcating in this direct and emphatic way the great 
duty of a universal charity, John was at once laying bare one of the 
sorest of existing evils, and pointing to the method of its cure. 

Then came to him the publicans also, those Jews who for gain’s 
sake had farmed the taxes imposed by the Eomans ; a class odious 
and despised, looked upon by their countrymen generally as traitors, 
who, by extortion, drew large profits out of the national degradation. 
They, too, get the answer exactly suited to them: “Exact no more 
than w'hat is appointed to you.” Then came to him soldiers, Jews 
"we may believe who had enlisted, under the Eoman standard, and 
who not satisfied with the soldier’s common pay abused theii' power 
as the military police of the country, and by force, or threat of accu- 
sation before the higher authorities, sought to improve their condi- 
tion. They, too, got the answer suited to their case: “Do violence 
to no man: neither accuse any falsely, and be content with your 
wages.” These are but a few stray specimens of the manner in 
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wliicli the Baptist dealt with those who came to him: one quite new, 
yet so much needed. What power must have been exeiicd o\qi n 
people so long accustomed to the inculcation of a nieie ceieuitmi^il 
pietism, by this thc^’oughly intrepid, downright, plain, piaeiical, un- 
accommodating and uncompromising kind of teaching, llie giaat 
secret of its success lay here: that unsupported by an} coiiiuiniiig 
signs from heaven — ^in a certain sense not needing thcnn ^lu* iiu ul- 
cated the duties of justice, truthfulness, forbearance, eharit}’, l\v a 
direct appeal to the simple, naked sense of right and wrong that 
dwells in every human bosom. And the world has seldom semi a 
more striking proof of the power of conscience, and of the r»^^'|>oiise 
which, when taken suddenly and before it has time to got warpt'd 
and biased, conscience will give to all direct, sincere, and vigorous 
addresses to it, than when those multitudes from Judea and Jmmsa- 
lem, and all the land, gathered round the Baptist on the banks oi the 
^ Jordan. 

What an animating spectacle must these banks have then exhib- 
ited; a spectacle which has ever since been annually renewed by the 
resort of thousands of pilgrims thither. Our last and best deseriber 
of Palestine* brings it thus before our eyes: “ jSro common Sirring or 
tank would meet the necessities of the multitudes. The Jordaii now 
seemed to have met with its fit purpose. It was the one river of 
Palestine sacred in its recollections, abundant in its w’aters ; and vet 
at the same time the river not of cities but of the vrilderness, the 
scene of the preaching of those w^ho dwelt not in king’s palaces, nor 
woiG soft clothing. On the banks of the rushing stream tlie iniilti- 
tiides gathered; the priests and scribes from Jerusalem, down the 
pass of Adummim; the publicans from Jericho on the south, and the 
lake of Gennesareth on the north; the soldiers on their way from 
Damascus to Petra, through the Ghor, in the war witli the Ara.1> 
chief Hareth; the peasants from Galilee, with One from Nazareth, 
through the opening of the plain of Esdraelon. The tall reeds or 
canes in the jungle waved, shaken by the wind; the pebWes of the 
bare clay hills lay around, to which the Baptist pointed as capalde of 
being transformed into the children of Abraham; at their feet laishod 
the refreshing stream of the never-failing river.” 

This description, indeed, applies to a period in the narrative a 
little farther on than the one which is now immediately before us. 
The “ One from Nazareth’Vmay have left his village home, and been 
already on the way, but as yet he was buried in obscurity, deep 
hidden among the people. All the people w^ere musing in their 

^Stanley, 
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hearts whether John were not himself the Christ. He knew what 
was in their hearts; he knew how ready they were to hail him as 
their promised deliverer. No man of his degree has ever had a fairer 
opportunity of lifting himself to high repute upon the shoulders of an 
acclaiming multitude. Did the tempting thought for a moment flit 
across his mind that he should seize upon the occasion so presented ? 
If it did, he was in haste to expel the intruder, and prevent the mul- 
titude by at once proclaiming that he was not the great prophet they 
were ready to believe he w^as; that another was at hand much greater 
than he, to whom he was not worthy to discharge the lowest and most 
menial office of a slave, the carrying of his sandal, the unloosing of 
his shoe-latchet. He, John, baptized with water unto repentance, an 
incomplete and altogether preparatory affair ; but the greater than he 
would baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 

Such was the prompt and decisive manner in which he disowned 
all high pretensions. And when, shortly afterwards, posterior to our 
Lord’s baptism, of which they may have heard nothing, a deputation 
from Jerusalem came down to ask him, ‘‘Who art thou?” he met the 
question with the emphatic negative, “I am not the Christ.” “ Art thou 
Elias then?” they said, John knew that the men who put this query 
to him were caring only about his person, and careless about his 
office — ^in the true spirit of all religious formalists, wanting so much 
to know who the teacher was, and but little heeding what his teach- 
ing meant; he knew that their idea was that the heavens were to 
give back Elijah to the earth, and that he was to appear in person 
to announce and anoint the Messiah, and that many of them believed 
that besides Elias another of the old prophets was to arise from the 
dead, to dignify by his presence the great era of the Messiah’s inau- 
guration. Ansrrering their questions according to the meaning of the 
questioners when they said, “Art thou Elifs?” he said, “I am not;” 
when they asked him, “Art thou that i)rophet?” he answered, “No.” 
And wffien still further they inquired, “Who art thou then, that we may 
give an answer to them that sent us?” he said, that he was but a 
voice and nothing more, “the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the prophet Esaias.” 
Pressing him still farther by the interrogation, why it was that he 
baptized if he were neither Christ, nor Elias, nor that prophet; he 
speaks again of his own baptism as if it were too insignificant a 
matter for any question about his right to administer it being raised 
or answered, and of the greater than he already revealed to him 
by the sign from heaven: “I baptize with water, but there stand- 
eth one among you whom ye know not. He it is who coming after 
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iiQiG is proforrod Hcforo ihg, wlioso slioc-l^itclist I Oiin not to 

unloose.” 

It is this prompt acknowledgment of his own infinite iiifeiiority 
to Christ, his thorough appreciation of the relative position in wliich 
he stood to Jesus, the readiness with which he undertook the lu en n%*i l )!(' 
blit humble task of being but his herald, the uiiimi)cacliabl.^ fidelity 
and unfaltering steadiness with which he fulfilled the spc^eial eoii,rs(\ 
marked out for him by God, and above all the entire and apparentiy 
unconscious self-abnegation which in doing so he displaunl, tluit 
shine forth as the prominent features in the personal character of the 
Baptist. 

To these, particularly to the last, we shall have occasion herr'afier 
to allude. Meanwhile, let us dwell a moment on the placi‘ and otUe<.^ 
which the ministry of John occupied midway between the old and tlio 
new economy. ''The law and the prophets w^ere until John.” In 
him and with him they expired. He was a prophet, the only one 
among them all w’^hose coming and whose office were tlieinsulvos of 
old the subject of prophecy, honored above them all by the nearness 
of his standing to Jesus, day his being the friend of the Eridegruom, 
to whom it was given to hear the Bridegroom’s living voice. Eat he 
was more than a prophet. Of the greatest of his predecessors, of 
Moses, of Elijah, of Daniel, it was true that they filled but a limited 
space in the great dispensation with wdiich they were coniieeted ; 
their days but a handbreath in the broad cycle of events with wliicli 
their lives and labors were wrapped up, the individuality of eacli, if 
not lost among, yet linked with that of a multitude of compeers. 
But John presents himself alone. The prophet of the desert, the 
forerunner of the Lord, appears without a coadjutor, a whole distinct 
economy in himself. To announce Christ’s advent, to brea.k up the 
way before Him, to make^eady a people prepared for the Lord, this 
was the specific object of that economy -which began and ended in 
John’s ministry. 

The kind, and amount of the service which the Baptist tluis rtm- 
dered, as well as the need of it, it is difficult for us now thorougUy 
to understand and appreciate. In what respect Christ would luvve 
been placed at a disadvantage had not John preceded him; in -what 
respects the Baptist did open up the way before the Lord; in -what 
respects John’s ministry told upon the condition of the Jeivisli 
people, morally and spiritually, so as to make it different from what 
it otherwise would have been— so as to make the soil all the better 
prepared to receive the seed which the hand of the Divine sower 
scattered — ^it is not very easy for us to estimate. One thing is clear 
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enougli, tliat it was Jolm’s liand wMclx struck the first bold stroke at 
the root of the strong national prejudice which narrowed and carnal-' 
ized the expected kingdom of their Messiah. It is quite possible, 
that, as to the true nature and extent of the coming kingdom, John 
may have been as much in the dark as the twelve apostles were till 
the day of Pentecost. One thing, however, was revealed to him in 
clearest light, and it was upon his knowledge of this that he spoke 
with such authority and power, that whatever the future kingdom 
was to be, it should be one in which force and fraud, and selfishness 
and insincerity, and all sham piety, were to be denied a place ; for 
which those would stand best prepared who were readiest to confess 
and give up their sins, and to act justly and benevolently towards 
their fellow-men, humbly and sincerely towards their^ God. You 
have but the rudiments, indeed, of the true doctrine of repentance in 
the teaching of the Baptist — the Christian doctrine but in germ ; but 
it is not difficult to see in it the same great lesson broached as to the 
inner and spiritual qualifications required of all the members of the 
kingdom of Christ, which was afterwards, with so much greater depth 
and, fulness, unfolded privately to Mcodemus at the very beginning 
of our Lord’s ministry in Judea, when he said to him: Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God;” and publicly to the multitudes on the hill-side of Galilee, 
when the Lord said to them: Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

It would be quite wrong, it would indicate an ignorance of the 
peculiar service which the Baptist was called upon to render, were 
we to imagine that there must be a preparatory process of repentance 
and reformation gone through by each of us before we believe in 
Jesus, and by faith enter the kingdom. Our position is so different 
from that occupied by the multitude to whom John preached, that 
what was most suitable for them is not so suitable for us. 

And yet not without some broad and general lessons for the 
church, at all times and in all ages, was it ordered so that the gentle 
preacher of peace should be preceded by the stern preacher of re- 
pentance ; that John should be seen in the desert in advance of Jesus, 
in his appearance, his haunts, his habits, his words, his ordinance, 
proclaiming and symbolizing the duty and discipline of penitence. 
It was only thus, by the ministry of the one running into the ministry 
of the other, that the Christian life, in its acts of penitence, as well 
as in its acts of faith and love, could stand before us in vivid relief, 
embodied in a full-orbed and personal portraiture, Jesus had no sin 
of his own to mourn over, no evil dispositions to subdue, no evil 
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habits to reliaquish. In the person, character, and life of Jesus, the 
great and needful duty of mortifying tlie body of sin and deatli could 
receive no visible illustration. He could supply to us no iiiodol or 
exemplar bere. TVas it not tlien ■wisely ordered tliat nio'ving boioic, 
and for a time beside biin, tliere sliould be seen tbat se'^eici figuie of 
tlie Baptist, as if to tell us tliat the proud spirit that is in us must bi^ 
bowed, and the mountain-heights of pride in us be laid low, and the 
crooked things be made straight, and the rough places plain, io make 
way for the comingdn of the Prince of Peace, and the setting up of 
his kingdom in our hearts ; that we must go with the Baptist into tlie 
solitudes of the desert, as well as with the Saviour into the happy 
homes and villages of Galilee? Would you see, in its full, linisluHi, 
and perfect form, the character and course of conduct, wdiich, ns fol- 
lowers of the Crucified, we are to aim at and to realize, go study it iu 
the life of Jesus. But would you see it in its formation as 'well as in 
its finish, go study it in the life of the Baptist; put the iw^o together, 
John and Jesus, and the portraiture is complete. 


VIII. 

Jhe 

We have no definite information as to the date of the commence- 
ment of John’s ministry, or his own age at that time. As 'we know, 
however, that he was six months older than Jesus, as "we are told that 
Jesus was about thirty years of age when he began his public minis- 
try, and as that was the age fixed in the Jewish Imr for tlie priests 
entering on the duties of their office, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the ministry of John had already lasted six months when Jesus 
presented hiinself before the Baptist on the banks of the Jordan. Tliis 
wnuld allow full time for intelligence of a movement which so rapidly 
pervaded the entire population of the southern districts of the coun- 
try, penetrating Galilee, and reaching even to Nazareth, Moved by 
this intelligence, other Gahleps of that district as wel as Jesus may 
have followed the wake of the multitude, , and directed their sieps to 
the place where John was baptizing. In these circumstances Christ’s 
departure from his home may not have created the surprise "whicli it 
otherwise would have done. When Mary saw her son, who had 
hitherto so quietly and exclusively devoted himself to their discharge, 
throw up all his household duties and depart ; when she learned 
« Matt. 3:13-^17 ; Marie lc9~ll; Liike 3 : 21--23 ; John 1 : 30--33, 
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wliitlier it was tliat Ms footsteps were tending, and gathered, as she 
may have done, from the tidings which were then afloat, that it was 
none other than the son of her relative Elisabeth who was shaking 
the entire conimimity of the south by his summons to repent, and his 
proclamation of the nearness of the kingdom, she could scarcely 
have let Jesus go, for the first time that he had ever so parted from 
her, without following him with many wistful, wondering anxieties 
and hopes. But she did not know that he now left that home in 
Nazareth never but for a few days to return to it. Had she known 
it, could she have let him go alone? It was alone, however, and 
externally undistinguished among the crowd, that Jesus stood before 
John, and craved baptism at his hands. He did this in the simplest, 
least ostentatious way, allowing the great mass of the baptisms to be 
over, mingling with the people, and offering himself as one of the 
last to wdiom the rite was to be administered. “It came to pass,” 
Luke tells us, that “when all the people were baptized,” Jesus was 
baptized also. But his baptism did not go past as the^others did. 
So soon as John’s eye fell upon this new candidate for the ordinance, 
he saw in him one altogether different in person and character from 
any 'who had hitherto been baptized. He felt at once as if this 
administration of his baptism would be altogether out of place ; that 
for J esus to be baptized by him would be to invert the relationship 
in -which he knew, and felt that they stood to one another. By earnest, 
speech or expressive gesture he intimated his unwillingness to compl}^ 
with the request. The word which St. Matthew uses in telling us 
that John forbade him, is one indicative of a very strenuous refusal 
on his part. This refusal he accompanied -with the words: “I have 
need to be baptized of thee ; and comest thou to me !” 

These Avords, you Avill particularly remark, weie spoken at the 
commencement of their intervieAV, before the baptism of our Lord, 
before that sign from heaven Avas given of Avhich he had been fore- 
Avarned, and for Avhich he Avas to Avait before pronouncing of any 
individual that he Avas the greater One Avho was to come, Avho was to 
baptize AAdth the Holy Ghost and with fire. Till he saAv the Spirit 
descending and remaining, John could not knoAV certainly, and had 
no Avarraiit authoritatively to say that, this was He of Avhom he spake. 
From the Baptist saying tAvice afterwards, “ I knew him not,” it has 
'been imagined that up to this meeting John had never seen Jesus, 
had no personal acquaintance with his relative the son of Mary; and 
the distance at Avhich they lived from one another, with the entire 
length of the land between them, the retired life of the One at Naza- 
reth, and the dwelling of the other in the desert, have been referred 
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to as explaining tlie absence of all acquaintance and intercourse. 
That there could have been but little intercourse is clear; that they 
may never have seen each other till now is possible. But if so, how 
are we to explain John’s meeting the proposal of Jesus witli so instant 
and earnest a declaration, and saying to him, have need to hr bap- 
tized of thee; and comest thou to me!” Jesus must eitlier ]>r*iV>re 
these words were spoken have told John who he was, and tlie Bap- 
tist must have known from ordinary sources what a sinless aiid holy 
life he had been leading for these thirty years at Xaztirelh, or 
this knowledge must have been supernaturally communicated ; for' 
knowledge of Jesus to this extent at least, that he -was no fit^sul)jo{*t' 
for a baptism which was for sinners, was obviously implied in this 
address. 

Is it, however, so certain, or even so probable, that Jolm and 
Jesus had never met till now ? Zacharias and Elisabeth had to instruct 
their son as to his earthly work, his heavenly calling, and in doing so 
must have told him of the visit of Mary and the birth of Jesus. He 
must have learnod from them enough to direct his eye longingly and 
expectantly to his Galilean relative as no other than the Messiah, for 
whose coming he was to prepare the people. True, he retired early 
to the desert, which wars his place of ordinary residence till the time 
of his showing unto Israel, but did that imply that he never was at 
Jerusalem, never went up to the great yearly festivals ? Jesus war>s 
once, at least, in Jerusalem in his youth, and may have been often 
there before his thirtieth year. So, too, may it have been with tTolin, 
and if so, they must have met there, and become acquainted with one 
another. Much, however, as there may have been to lead John to 
the belief that Jesus was he that was to come after him, the lapse of 
those thirty years, during which the two had been almost totally 
separated, and the absence of aU sign or token of the Messiahsliip 
during Christ’s secluded life at Nazareth, may have led him to doubt. 
Even after he had received his great commission he might eoiitiiiue 
in the same state of uncertainty waiting, as he had been instructed, 
till the sign from heaven xvas given. "Whatever John’s imvard sur- 
mises or convictions may have been, he must have felt that it became 
him neither to speak of them nor to act oh them, till the promised 
and visible token' of the Messiahsliip lighted on him whom lie "was 
then to hold forth to the people as the Lamb of God, who "was to 
take away the sin of the workl Such we conceive to have been the 
state of John’s mind and feelings towards Jesus when He xu'esented 
himself before him for baptjsm. From previous acquaintance he may 
instantly have recognised him as the son of Mary, to whom his 
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tliouglits and hopes had for so many years been pointing. He cer- 
tainly did at once recognise him as his superior, as one at least so 
much holier than himself that he shrunk from baptizing Him. But 
he did not certainly know him as the Christ the Son of God; did not 
so know him at least as to be entitled to point him out as such to the 
people. When, some weeks afterwards, he actually did so, he was 
at pains to tell those whom he addressed that it was not upon the 
ground of any previous personal knowledge, or individual connection, 
that he spake of him as he did. “ I knew him not,’’ he said ; “ but 
he that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, 
the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, 
and bear record that this is the Son of God.” 

We now know more of Jesus than perhaps John did when Christ 
stood before him to be baptized; we know that he was the Holy One 
of God, who had no sin of his own to confess, no pollution to wash 
away; and we too, like John, may wonder that the sinless Son of God 
should have submitted to such a baptism as his, a baptism accompa- 
nied with the acknowledgment of sin and the profession of repentance, 
and wdiich was the symbol of the removal of the polluting stains of 
guilt. But our Lord’s words fall upon our ears as they did on those 
of John: “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometli us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” Birmly yet gently, authoritatively yet courteously, 
clothing the command in the form of a request, he carries it over the 
reluctance and remonstrance of the Baptist. “Suffer it to be so 
now,” fordhis once, so long as the present transient earthly relation- 
ship between us subsists. Suffer it, “for so it becometh us to fulfil 
all righteousness.” It is not then as a violator, but as a fulfiUer of 
the law that Jesus comes to be baptized ; . not as one who confesses 
the want of such a perfect righteousness as might be presented for 
acceptance to God, but as one prepared to meet every requirement 
of his Father, and to render to it an exact and complete obedience. 
Who could speak thus, as if it were such an easy, as well as such a 
becoming thing in him to fulfil all righteousness, but the only begot- 
ten of the Father — ^lie who, in coming into this -world, could say, “ Lo, 
I come to do thy will, 0 God.” 

And here in subjecting himself to the ba^dism of John, you have 
the first instance of Christ’s acting in his public official character as 
the Messiah. He steps forth at last from his long retirement, his 
deep seclusion at Nazareth, to appear how? to do what ? To appear 
as an inferior before the Baptist, to ask a service at his hands, to 
enroll himself as one of his disciples; for this was the primary pur- 
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pose of tills ordinance. It was tlie initiatory rite by wliicli lopentmit 
Israelites enrolled tliemselyes as tlie hopeful expectants of tlie cj 
kingdom; and He, the head of that Idngxloin, stoops to einvj] iiiinsidi: 
in this way among them.- “By one spirit,” says the a.postle, “we arc 
all baptized into one body ;” the outward baptism the sign or symbol 
of our incorporation into that one body the church. In tho same Vvmy 
the Lord himself enters into that body, honors the ordinainve which 
God had sent John to administer, conforms even to that ])reparatory 
and temporary economy through which his infant church was callcMl 
to pass, putting himself under the law, making himself in all things 
like unto his brethren. 

Still, however, the difficulty returns upon us as to what meaning 
such a rite as that of John’s baptism could have in the case of Jt\sus ; 
sin he had none to confess, nor penitence to feel, nor reformation to 
effect, nor a faith in the One to come to cherish. Yet his baptism in 
the Jordan was not without meaning; nay, its singular signiiieaiice 
reveals itself as we contemplate the sinlessness of his character. We 
rightly regard the baptism of Jesus as the first act of his public min- 
istry; and does he not present himself at the very outset in that 
peculiar character and office which ‘he sustains throughout his medi- 
atorial work, identifying himself with his people as their representa- 
tive and their head ; taking on him their sins, numbering himself with 
transgressors—doing now, enduring afterwards what it became them 
as sinners to do, as sinners to suffer? 

But let us now fix our eye on wliat happened immediately after 
the baptism of Christ. He came up straightway out of the water, 
He did not wait, as the Jews asked the proselyte to do, to listen to 
still further instruction out of the law ; instruction likely to be the 
more deeply impressed by the time and circumstances under whicli 
it was given. He did not wait, as are led from the very cxjU'es- 
sion employed here to believe that many of those did who riaanved 
the baptism from John. In him there was no need for such delay or 
any such instruction. The law of his God, was it not written wliolly, 
deeply, indelibly in his heart? Straightway, therefore, he goes forth 
from under the Baptist’s hands. John’s wondering eye is on him as 
lie ascends the river banks. There he throws himself into the atti- 
tude, engages in the exercise of prayer, and then it is, as v;ith upliftt^d 
hands he gazes into the heavens, that he sees them opened above his 
head, the Spirit of God descending like a dove and lighting on him, 
and a voice from heaven saying to him, “ Thou art my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” 

The requirements of the narrative, as given by St. Matthew, St. 
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Mark, and St. Luke, do not involye us in tke belief that tlie bystand- 
ers generally, if present in any numbers, saw these sights and heard 
that voice. Its being so distinctly specified by each of the evange- 
lists that it was He who saw and heard, would rather lead us to the 
inference that the sight and the hearing w'ere confined to our Lord. 
John, indeed, tells us that he saw the vision, and we may believe 
therefore that he also heard the voice, but beyond the two, 'who 
may have been standing apart and by themselves, it would not seem 
that the wonders of this incident were at the time revealed. Other 
instances of like manifestations had this feature attached to them, 
that they were revealed to those whose organs were opened and 
allowed to take them in, and were hidden from those around. Ste- 
phen saw the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God. The clamorous crowd about him did not see as 
he did. Had the vision burst upon their eyes, it would have awed 
their tumultuous rage to rest. When Saul was struck down on his 
way to Damascus, his companions saw indeed a light and heard some 
sounds, but they neither saw the person of the Saviour nor distin- 
guished the w’ords he spoke, though in one sense in a much fitter 
condition to do so than Saul was. It is said of the disciples on the 
day of Pentecost, that there appeared unto them tongues as of fire 
which rested on the head of each; it is not likely that these were 
seen bj^ those who mocked. 

But be it as it may as to the other spectators and auditors, it is 
evident that these supernatural appearances gave, to the baptism of 
Jesus a new character in the Baptist’s eyes, as they should do in 
ours. In the descending dove, outward emblem of the descending 
Spirit, he not only saw the preappointed token that the greater than 
he, who was to baptize with the Holy Ghost, was before him, but in 
the whole incident he beheld the first great step in our Lord’s public 
and official life — the setting of him openly apart as the Lamb for the 
sacrifice 

As Jesus stepped forth after the baptism on the banks of the river, 
he stood severed from the past, connected with a new future; Naza- 
reth, its quiet home, its happy days, its peaceful occupations, lay 
behind; trials and toils and suffering and death lay before him. He 
would not have been the Son of man had he not felt the significance 
and solemnity of the hour; he would not have' been the full partaker 
of bur liuman nature had the weight of his new position, new duties, 
new trials not pressed heavily upon his heart. He turns, in the purCs 
true instinct of his sinless humanity to seek support and strength in 
God, to throw Tiimself and all his future upon his Father in prayer. 
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But wlio niBij t6ll IIS liow lie felt and wliat lie prayed ? uluit de^i 2 , es, 
what hopes, what solicitudes went up from the heart at least, if not 
from the lips, of this extraordinary suppliant! NeTer before had, tlie 
throne of the heavenly Grace been thus approached, and lU'ver 
before was such answer given. The prayer ascends direct from oartli 
to heaven, and brings the immediate answer down. It is as Ijo prays 
that the Spirit comes, bringing light and strength and comfort io tlu‘ 
Saviour, sustaining him under that consciousness of his Honship to 
God, which now fills, expands, exalts his weak humanity. And docs 
not our great Head and Eepresentative stand before us Iniv a ty|H', 
and pattern of every true believer in the Lord, as to the duty, tlu' 
privilege, the power of prayer? Of him, and of him only of tht^ sons 
of men, might it be said that he prayed without ceasing; that liis lifo 
was one of constant and sustained communion with his Father; and 
yet you find him on all the great occasions of his life having rect iurso 
to separate, solitary, sometimes to prolonged acts of devotion. His 
baptism, his appointment of the twelve apostles, his escape from the 
attempt to make him a king, his transfiguration, his agony in the gar- 
den, his death upon the cross, were all hallowed by prayer. The first 
and the last acts of his ministry w^ere acts of prayer. From the low'- 
est depth, from the highest elevation of that ministry, he poured out 
his spirit in prayer. For his mission on earth, for all his heaviest 
trials, he prepared himself by prayer. And should w’-e not prepare 
for our poor earthly service, and fortify ourselves against temptations 
and trials, by following that great example ? The heavens above are 
aot shut up against us, the Spirit who descended like a dove has not 
taken wings and flown aw^ay for ever from this earth. There is a 
powder by which these heavens can still be penetrated, wFich can still 
bring down upon us that gentle messenger of rest — the power that 
lies in simple, humble, earnest, continued believing prayer. 

The Holy Spirit, as he descended upon Jesus, wars pleased to 
assume the form and gentle motion of a dove gliding dowm from the 
skies. He came not now as a rushing mighty wind. He sat not on 
Jesus as a cloven tongue of fire. It was right that when he came to 
do the work of quick and strong conviction necessary in converting 
the souls of men, to bestow those gifts by wdiich the first missiona- 
ries of the cross should be qualified for prosecuting that ivork, the 
rush as of a whirlwind should sw^eep through the room in wliich the dis- 
cijfies were assembled, and the cloven tongues of fire should come 
down and rest upon their heads. But the visitation of the Spirit to 
the Saviour was for an altogether different purpose, and it could not 
be more fitly represented than by the meek-ey dove, the chosen 
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symbol of gentleness and affection. Tbe eagle witH its wing of power, 
its eye of fire, its beak of terror was tlie bird of Jove. The dove the 
bird of Jesus. To him the Spirit came not, as in dealing with the 
souls of men, to bring light out of darkness, order out of confusion, 
but to point out as the Saviour of the world the meek and the lowly, 
the gentle and the loving Jesus. 

But was no ulterior purpose served by the descent of the Spirit 
on this occasion? We touch a mystery here we cannot solve, and 
need not try to penetrate. The sinless humanity of J esus was brought 
into intimate and everlasting union with the divine nature of the Son 
of God, doubly secured as we should say from sin, and fully qualified 
for all the Messianic service, and yet we are taught that that human- 
ity w’-as impregnated and fitted for its work by the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. He w^as born of the Holy Ghost. He was led by the 
Spirit into the wilderness. In the synagogue of Nazareth, where ho 
had first opened his lips as a public teacher, there was given to him 
the book of the prophet Isaiah; he read the words, The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me and having read the passage out, he closed the 
book, and said, “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
John testified of him saying: “He whom, God hath sent speaketh 
the words of God, for God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto 
him.” Jesus said of himself: “If I cast out devils by the Spirit of 
God, then is the kingdom of God come unto you.” “ God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth -with the Holy Ghost and with power.” It w^as 
through the eternal Spirit that he offered himself without spot 
to God. Heb. 9 : 14. He was declared to be the Son of God- with 
power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead. Eom. 1:4.' It was through the Holy Ghost that he gave 
commandments to the apostles whom he had chosen, until the day 
in which he Avas taken up. Acts 1 : 2. So it is that through every 
stage of his career the Spirit is with him, qualifying him for every 
work, why or how he alone could tell us who could lift that veil Avhich 
shrouds the innermost recesses of the Spirit of the incarnate Son 
of God. 

As the Spirit lighted upon Jesus, there came to him a voice from 
heaven. This voice was twice heard again ; on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, and* wdthin the temple. It was the voice of the Father. 
No man, since the faU of our first parent, had ever heard that voice 
before, as no man has ever heard it since. The fall sealed the 
Father’s lips in silence ; all divine communications afterwards with 
man were made through the Son. It was he who appeared and 
spake to the patriarchs ; it was he who spake from the summit of 
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Sinai, and was the giver of the law; hut noAV for ^ the first time 
the Father’s lips are opened, the long-kept silence is broken, tnat 
this testimony of the Father to the Sonship of Jesus, this expression 
of his entire good pleasure with him as he enters upon his ministry, 
may be given. That testimony and expression of approval were 
repeated afterwards in the very same ■words at the transfiguiatioii , 
the words indeed on that occasion were spoken not to, but of Jesus, 
and addressed to the disciples; and so with a latent reference pei- 
haps to Moses and Elias, the Father said to them: “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased : hear ye him. But at the 
baptism St. Mark and St. Luke agree in stating that the words v ei e 
spoken not of, but directly to Christ himself. Primarily and emi- 
nently it may have been for Christ’s owm sake that the words 
upon this occasion spoken ; and as w'e contemplate them in this light, 
we feel that no thought can fathom their import, nor gauge what 
fulness of Joy and strength they may have carried into the bosom of 
our Lord. But here too there is a veil which we must not try to lin'. 
Instead of thinking then what meaning or power this assurance of 
his Sonship, and of the Father’s full complacency in him, may have 
had for Christ, let us take it as opening to our view the one and only 
way of our adoption and acceptance by the Father, even by our being 
so well pleased in all things with Christ, onr having such simple, im- 
plicit faith in him, that the Father looking upon us as one with him 
' becomes also well pleased with us. 


IX. 

Jhe Jemptation.'*' 

Satax was suffered to succeed in his temptation of our first 
parents, His success may for the moment have seemed to him com- 
plete, secure ; for did not the sentence run, “In the day that thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die”? And did not that sentence 
come from One whose steadfast truthfulness — dispiite it as he might 
in words witli Eve— -none knew better than himself? Having once 
then got man to sin, he might have fancied that he had broken for 
ever the tie that bound earth to heaven, that he had armed against 
the first inhabitants of our globe the same resistless might, and the 
same unyielding justice, by which he and the partners of the first 
« MattliewA : Lll ; Mark 1 : 12v^ 
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revolt in lieaven liad been driven away into their dark and ignomini- 
ous prisondionse. But if such a hope had place for a season in the 
tempter’s breast, it must surely have given way when, summoned 
together with his victims into the divine presence, the Lord God 
said to him: ''I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.” Obscure as these words may at the time have 
seemed, yet must they have taught Satan to know that his empire 
over this new-formed world was neither to be an undisputed nor an 
undivided one. An enmity of some kind between his seed and the 
woman’s seed was to arise; no mere temporary irritation and insub- 
ordination on the part of his new subjects, but an enmity which 
■would prove fatal to himself and to his kingdom, the final advantage 
in the predicted warfare being all against him ; for while he wms to 
bruise the heel of his enemy, that enemy was to bruise his head, to 
crush his power. 

It could not therefore have been with a sense of security free 
from uneasy anticipations, that from the days of the first Adam down 
to the birth of the second, the God of this Avorld held his empire over 
our earth. His dominion was the dominion of sin and death, and his 
triumph might seem complete, none of all our race being found who 
could keep himself from sin ; while every one that sinned had died. 
But were there no checks to the exercise of his power, nothing to 
inspire him with alarm? Had not Enoch and Elijah passed away 
from the world without tasting death? And must it not have 
appeared to him an inscrutable mystery that so many human spirits 
escaped at death altogether from beneath his sway? There were 
those prophecies, besides, delivered in Judea, of which he could not 
be ignorant, getting clearer and clearer as they grew in number, 
speaking of the advent of a great deliverer of the race ; there were 
those Jewish ceremonies prefiguring some great event disastrous 
to his reign ; there was the whole history and government of that 
wonderful people, the seed of Israel, guided by another hand than 
his, and regulated with a hostile purpose. 

All this must have awakened dark forebodings within Satan’s 
breast ; forebodings stirred into a heightened terror when one of the 
w^oman’s seed at last appeared, who, for thirty years, with, perfect 
ease, apparently without a struggle, resisted all the seductions by 
which his brethren of mankind had been led into sin. The visit of 
Gabriel to Nazareth, the angelic salutations, the angels that appeared 
and the hymns that floated over the hiUs of Bethleheni*, the adora- 
tion of the shepherds, the worship of the wise men, the prophecies 
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of the temple- — all these, let us believe, were known to the great adver- 
sary of our race ; but not one nor all of them together excited in him 
such wonder or alarm as this simple fact, that here at last was one 
who stood absolutely stainless in the midst of the world’s manifold 
pollutions. So long, however, as Jesus lived quietly and obscurely 
at Nazareth he might be permitted to enjoy his solitary triumph 
undisturbed, but his baptism in the Jordan brings him out from his 
retreat. This voice from heaven, a voice that neither man nor devil 
had ever heard before, resounding through the opened skies, pro- 
claims Him to be more than a son of man— to be, in very deed, the 
Son of God. Who can this mysterious being be?— an alien and an 
enemy, Satan has counted him from his youth. But his Sonship to 
God. What can that imply ; how is it to be manifested ? The time 
has come for putting him to extreme trial, and, if he may not be pei'- 
sonally overcome, for forcing him to disclose his character at the 
commencement of his career. 

The opportunity for making the attempt is given. “ Then was 
Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil.” It was not, we may believe, under any thing like compulsion, 
outward or inward, that Jesus acted when immediately after his 
baptism he retired to the desert. Between the promptings of the 
Spirit of God and the movements of Christ there ever must have 
been the most entire consent and harmony. Why, then, so instantly 
after his public inauguration to his earthly work, is there this volun- 
tary retirement of our Lord, this hiding of himself in lonely solitudes’? 
Accepting here the statement of the Evangelist, that it was to furnish 
the prince of darkness with the fit opportunity of assaulting him, 
may we not believe that these forty days in the wilderness without 
food served some other ends besides — did for our Lord in his higher 
vocation what the forty days of fasting did for Moses and Elijah in 
their lesser prophetic office; that they were days of preparation, 
meditation, prayer — a brief season interposed between the peaceful 
private life of Nazareth, and the public troubled life on which he was 
about to enter, for the purpose of girding him up for the great task 
assigned to him — a season of such close, absorbing, elevating, spirit- 
ual exercises that the spirit triumphed over the body, and for a time 
felt not even the need of daily food? It was not till these forty days* 
were over that he was a hungered, nor was it till hunger was felt 
that the tempter came in person to assault. The expressions used 
indeed by St. Mark and St. Luke appear to imply that the tempta- 
tion ran through all the forty days; but if so, it must, in the first 
iustance, have been of an inward and purely spiritual character, such 
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as we can well conceiye mingling with and shadowing those other 
exercises to which the days and nights of that long solitude and fast- 
ing were devoted. 

And yet, though the holy spirit of our Lord prompted him to fol- 
low with willing footstep the leadings of the Holy Ghost, his true 
humanity may well have shrunk from what awaited him in the desert. 
He knew that he was there to come into close contact with, to meet 
in personal encounter the head of that kingdom he was commissioned 
to overthrow ; and, even as in the garden human weakness sank 
tremblingly under the burden of immeasurable woe, so here it may 
have shrunk from such an interview and such a conflict, needing as 
it were to be urged by Divine compulsion, and thus authorizing the 
strong expression which St. Mark employs, “Immediately the Spirit 
driveth him into the whderness.” It may in fact have been no small 
part of that trial which ran through the forty days, that he had con- 
tinually before him the approach and the encounter with the prince 
of darkness. 

Whatever that state of his spirit was which rendered him insensi- 
ble to the cravings of hunger, it terminates with the close of the forty 
days. The inward supports that had borne him up during that rapt 
ecstatic condition are removed. He sinks back into a natural condi- 
tion. The common bodily sensations begin to be experienced; a 
strong craving for food is felt. Now, then, is the moment for the 
tempter to make his first assault upon the Holy One, as weak, fam- 
ished, the hunger of his long fast gnawing at his heart, he wanders 
with the wild beasts as his sole companions over the frightful soli- 
tudes. Coming upon him abruptly, he says to Jesus, “If thou be the 
Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” The words 
of the recent baptismal scene at the Jordan are yet ringing in Satan’s 
ears. He know^s not what to make of them. He would fain believe 
them false ; or better still, he would fain prove them false by prevail- 
ing upon Christ himself to doubt their truth. For, for him to doubt 
his Father’s word would be virtually to renounce, disprove his Son- 
ship. Even then, as by his artful insidious speech to the ^voman in 
the garden — “Yea, has God said, In the day thou eatest thou shalt 
die?” — he sought to insinuate a secret doubt of the divine truthful- 
ness and divine goodness, so here, into the bosom of Jesus in the 
wilderness, he seeks to infuse a kindred doubt. 

‘If thou be really the Son of God, as I have so lately heard thee 
called-— but canst thou be? can it be here, and thus, alone in these 
desert places, foodless, companionless, comfortless, for so many days, 
that God would leave or trust his Son? But if thou wilt not doubt 
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that thou art his Son, surely God could never mean or wish that his 
Son should continue in such a state as this ? If thou be truly what 
thou hast been called, then all power must be thine; wdiatsoever 
things the Father doeth, thou too must be able to do. Show^, then, 
thy Sonship, exert thy power, relieve thyself from this pressing 
hunger; command that these stones be made bread. The temp- I 

tation is here twofold : to shake if possible Christ’s confidence in Him 
who had brought him into such a condition of extreme need, and to 
induce him, under the influence of that distrust, to exert at once his 
owm pow-er to deliver himself, to work a miracle to provide himself 
with food. The temptation is at once repelled, not by any assertion 
of his Sonship, or of his abiding trust in God, in opposition to the 
insidious doubt suggested— for that doubt the Saviour never cherish- 
ed; the shaft that carried this doubt in it, though artfully contrived ; 

and skilfully directed, glanced innocuous from the mind of that con- ^ 

fiding Son, who was ever so well pleased with the Father, as the 
Father had declared himself to be with him. 

Nor Avas the temptation repelled by any such counter argument 
as that it was inadmissible to exert his Divine power merely for his 
omi benefit ; but by a simple quotation from the book of Deuteron- 
omy : ‘Ht is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Jesus waives thus 
all question about his being the Son of God, or how it behooved him in 
that character, to act. He takes his place as a son of man, and lays his 
hand upon an incident in the history of the children of Israel, w^ho, 
led out into the wilderness, and continuing as destitute of common 
food forty years as he had been for forty days, received in due time i 

the manna provided for them by God, who said to them afterwmrcls, 
by the lips of Moses : '‘The Lord thy God humbled thee-, and sufl’ered 
thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, that he might make thee 
know^ that man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” It wms by the -word of the 
Lord’s creative powder that for those hungry Israelites the manna was 
provided; that w^ord w^ent forth at the Lord’s own time, and to meet 
his peoifle’s wants in the Lord’s own wmy; and upon that w^ord, that 
is, upon Him whose word it wms, Jesus, wdien now like the Israelites i 

a hungered in the wilderness, will rely. It is not necessary for liim 
to turn stones into bread in order to sustain his life ; other-kinds of 
* food his Father, if he so pleased, could provide, and he will leave Mm 
to do as he pleases. From that entire dependence on his Father, to 
which in his present circumstances, and under that Father’s guid- 
ance, he had been shut up, he had no desire to be relieved— -would 
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certainly do nothing prematurely to relieve himself, and least of all 
at Satan’s bidding would use the higher, the divine faculty that was 
in him, as a mere instrument of self-gratification. It was in the same 
spirit of self-denial, that ever afterwards he acted. Those wdio taunt- 
ed him on the cross, by saying, “If thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the cross,” knew not how exact an echo their speech at 
Calvary -was of Satan’s speech in the wdlderness — how thoroughly 
they w^ere proving their parentage, as being of their father the devil. 
But Jesus w^oulci do neither as Satan nor these his children bade him. 
His powder divine was given him to execute the great office of our 
spiritual deliverer : his ’svay to the execution of his office lay through 
trial, suffering and death, and he would not call that power in to save 
him from any part of the required endurance; neither from the hun- 
ger of the wilderness, nor from any of the far heavier loads he had 
after-wards to bear. 

Foiled in his first attempt, accepting but profiting by his defeat, 
the artful adversary at once reverses his method, and assaults the 
Saviour precisely on the other side. He has tried to shake Christ’s 
trust in his Father; he has failed; that trust seems only to gather 
strength the more severely it is proved; he will work now upon 
that very trust, and try to it into j)i'esnmption. “Then the 

devil taketh him up into the holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle 
of the temple, and saith unto him. If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself clown.” ^I acknowledge that you have been right in the wdl- 
derness, that you have acted as a true Son of the Father. You have 
given, in fact, no mean proof of your entire confidence in him as your 
Father, in standing there in the extremity of hunger, and virtually 
sajdng, 'I am here by the will of God, here he can and he will pro- 
vide, I leave all to him.’ But come, I ask you now to make another 
and still more striking display of your dependence in all possible 
conjunctures on the Divine aid. Show me, and all those worship- 
pers in the court below, how far this faith of yours in your Father 
will carry you. Do now^, wiiat in the sight of all will prove you to be 
the very one the Jew^s are looking for. If thou be the Son of God, 
then, as w’-e shah presume thou art, cast thyself clowm; the God who 
sustained thy body without food in the wilderness, can surely sustain 
it as you fling yourself into the yielding air ; the people who are long- 
ing to see some wmnder done by their expected Messiah, will hail 
you as such at once, when they see you, instead of being dashed to 
pieces, floating down at their feet as gentty as a dove, aiid alighting 
in the midst of them. Give to me and them this proof of the greal:- 
uess of your faith, the reality of your Sonship to God; and if yo\i 
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want a warrant for tire aat in those Scriptures which yon have already 
quoted, remember what is written in one of those ancient Psalms, a 
psalm that the wise men say relates to you : “He shall give his angels 
charge concerning thee, and in their hands shall they bear thee up, 
lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” ’ 

As promptly as before the Lord replies: “It is written again, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” Here again, there is no 
attempt at argument, no correction of the quotation which the temp- 
ter had made, no reminding him that, in quoting, he had omitted one 
essential clause, “He shall keep thee in all thy ways,” the ways of 
his appointment, not of thine own fashioning. The one Scripture is 
simply met by the other, and left to be interpreted thereby. “ Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” To trust was one thing, to 
tempt another. Jesus would rely to the very uttermost upon the 
Divine faithfulness, upon God’s promised care and help; but he 
would not put that faithfulness to a needless trial. If put by the 
devil in a position of difSculty and danger, he will cherish an un- 
bounded trust in God, and if extrication from that position be desir- 
able, and no other way of affecting it be left, he will even believe that 
God will miraculously interpose in his behalf. But he will not of his 
own accord, without any proper call or invitation, for no other pur- 
pose than to make an experiment of the Father’s wdllingness to aid 
him, to make a show of the kind of heavenly protection he could 
claim ; he will not voluntarily j)lace himself in such a position. He 
•was here on the pinnacle of the temple, from that pinnacle there wms 
another open, easy, safe method of descent; why should he refuse to 
take it if he desired to descend; why fling himself into open space? 
If he did so unasked, unordered by God himself, what warrant could 
he have that the Divine power would be put forth to bear him up? 
God had indeed promised to bear him up, but he had not bidden him 
cast himself dowm, for no other purpose than to see whether he would 
be borne up or no ; to do what Satan wished him to do, would be to 
show not the strength of his faith, but the extent of his presumption. 
Thus once again by that sword of the Spirit, w^hich is the Word of 
God, is the second thrust of the adversary turned aside. 

These first two temptations, while opposite in character, have yet 
much that is common to both. The preface to each of them is the 
same: “If thou be the Son of God,” a preface obviously suggested 
by the recent testimony at the baptism. They have also the common 
object of probing to the bottom, and thus trying to ascertain, the 
powers and privileges which this Sonship to God conferred. There 
was curiosity as well as malice in the double effort to do so, and the 
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subtlety of tbeir method lay in this, that they were so constructed that 
had Christ yielded to either, in the Yery disclosure of his Godhead 
there had been an abuse of its power. Had Jesus taken the deYil’s 
way of proving his strength, he would have taken the rery way to 
have broken it. In those first two temptations, Satan had spoken 
nothing of himself, had revealed nothing of his purposes : but balked 
in them he now drops the mask, appears in his own person, and bold- 
ly claims homage from Christ : ‘^Again, the devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and showeth him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them ; and saith unto him, All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Had it been upon 
the actual summit of the temple at Jerusalem that Jesus previously 
had been placed, and if so, how was his conveyance thither effected? 
was it upon the actual summit of some earthly mountain that the feet 
of our Saviour were now planted, and if so, how was it, how could it be 
that all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them were brought 
before his eye? We have no answer to give to these questions; we 
care not to speculate as to the outward mode in which each tempta- 
tion is managed. We are willing to believe any thing as to the acces- 
sories of this narrative which leaves untouched its truthfulness as an 
historic record of an actual and personal encounter between the 
prince of darkness and the Prince of Light. That the gospel narra- 
tive is such a record, we undoubtingly believe, and are strengthened in 
our faith as we perceive not only the suitableness and the subtlety of 
each individual temptation, as addressed to the humanity of our 
Lord, assaulting it in the only quarters in which it lay open to as-' 
sault ; but the comprehensiveness of the whole temptation, as exem- 
plifying those classes of temptations by which humanity at large, by 
which each of us, individually, is seduced from the path of true obe- 
dience unto God. The body, soul, and spirit of our Lord were each 
in turn invaded ; by the lust of the flesh, by the lust of the eyes, by 
the pride of life, it was attempted to draw him away from his alle- 
giance. The first temptation was built upon bodily appetite, the 
hunger of the long fast; the second, upon the love of ostentation, the 
desire we all have to show to the uttermost in what favor we stand 
with God or men ; the third, upon ambition, the love of earthly, out- 
ward power and glory. 

The third had, however, a special adaptation to Christ’s personal 
character and position at the time, and this very adaptation lent to it 
peculiar strength,, making it, as it was the last, so also the most 
insidious, the most alluring of the three. Jesus knew the ancient 
prophecies about a universal monarchy that was to be set up in the 
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days of Messiah the prince. From the days of his childhood, when 
in the temple he had sat among the doctors, hearing them and asking 
them questions, the sacred volume which contained these prophecies 
had been in his hands. Who shall tell us with what interest, with 
what wonder, with what self-application these prophecies were pon- 
dered by him in the days of his youth, during which he grew in wis- | 

dom as he grew in years? Who shall tell us how soon or how fully 
he attained the sublime consciousness, that he wms himself the Mes- 
siah of whom that volume spake? Whatever may have been his ear- 
lier experience, at the time at least when the attestation at his bap- ] 

tism was given, that consciousness filled and pervaded his spirit. But 
he fell not into the general delusion which, in its desire for a conquer- 
ing and victorious prince, lost sight of a suffering, dying Eedeemer. 

He knew full well that the path marked out for him as the Saviour of I 

mankind lay through profoundest sorrow, and would end in an ago- I 

nizing death. How much of all this Satan knew, it would be pre- 1 

sumptuous to conjecture. This, however, we are assured that he I 

knew — for he had heard and could quote the ancient prophecies 
which pointed to it — he knew about a monarchy that in the last days 
the God of heaven was to set up, which was to overturn his own, 
which was to embrace all the kingdoms of the world, and into which 
all the glory of these kingdoms wns to be brought. And he may, we ^ 

might • almost say he must, have known beforehand of the toil and 
strife and hard endurance through which the throne of that mon- 
archy was to be reached by his great rival. 

And now that rival is before him, just entering upon his career. 

Upon that rival lie will make a bold attempt. He will show him all 
those kingdoms that have been so long under his dominion as the 
god of this world. He will offer them all to him at once, without a 
single blow being struck, a single peril encountered, a single suffering 
endured. He will save him all that conflict which, if not doubtful in 
the issue, was to be so painfurin its progress. He will lay down his 
sceptre, and suffer Jesus to take it up. In one great gift he will 
make over his wdiole right of empire over these kingdoms of the world 
to Christ, suffer him at once to enter upon possession of them, and 
clothe himself with all their glory. This is his glittering bribe, and 
all he asks in return is that Jesus shall do him homage, as the supe- 
rior by whom the splendid fief was given, and under whom it is held. 

A bold and blasjDhemous attempt, for who gave him those king- 
doms thus to give away ? And how could he imagine that Jesus was 
, open to a bribe, or would ever bow the knee to him ? Let us remem- 

ber, however, that we all judge others by ourselves ; that there are 
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tliose wlio tliink tliat every man has his price; that, make the bribe 
but large enough, and any man may be bought. And at the head of 
such thinkers is Satan. He judged Jesus by himself. And even as 
through lust of government he, archangel though he was, had not 
hesitated to withdraw his worship from the Supreme, so may he have 
thought that, taken unawares, even the Son of God himself might 
have fallen before the dazzling temptation. Had he done so, Satan 
w6uld indeed have triumphed ; for putting wholly out of the question 
the violated relationship to the Father, Jesus would thus have re- 
nounced all the purely moral and rehgious purposes of his mission— 
would have ceased to be regarded as the author of a spiritual revolu- 
tion, and the founder of a spiritual kingdom, affecting myriads of 
human spirits from the beginning to the end of time, and would 
thenceforth have taken up the character of a mere vulgar earthty 
monarch. 

But Satan knew not with whom he had to do. The eye of Jesus 
may for a moment have been dazzled by the offer made, and this 
implied neither imperfection nor sin, but it refused to rest upon the 
seducing spectacle. It turned quickly and resolutely aw'ay. No 
sooner is the bribe offered than it is repelled. In haste, as if that 
magnificent panorama was not one on which even his pure eye should 
be suffered to repose ; as if this temptation were one which even he 
could not afford to dally with; in anger too at the base condition 
coupled with the bribe, and as if he who offered it could no longer be 
suffered to remain in his presence, he calls the devil by his name, and 
sa 3 "s : “ Get thee hence, Satan ;* for it is wnitten, Thou shaft w^orship 
the Lord thy God, and him onl}" shaft thou serve.” Satan had w^ant- 
ed Jesus to give him some proof of his divine power, and now he 
gets it; gets it as that command is given wiiich he must instantly 
obey. At once all that glittering illusion that he had conjured up 
vanishes from the view. At once his hateful presence is withdrawn, 
the conflict is over, the victory is complete. Jesus stands once more 
alone in the wilderness, but he is not left alone. Angels come and 
minister unto him, gazing with wonder on that mysterious man who 
has entered into this solitary conflict with the head of the principali- 
ties and powders of darkness, and foiled him at every point. 

But how are we to look upon this mysterious passage in the life 
of Christ? Are we to read the record of it as we would the story of 
a duel between two great chiefs, under neither of whom we shall ever 
have to serve, in the mode and tactics of whose warfare we have con- 
sequently but little interest ? The very reverse. He who appeared 
that day in the wilderness before Jesus, and by so many wdly acts 
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strove to rob liim of his integrity as a Son of the Father, goetli about 
still as the arch-enemy of onr souls, seeking whom he m^j devour. 
His power over iis is not weakened, though it failed on Christ. His 
malice against us is not lessened, though it w^as impotent when tried 
on him. The time, the person, the circumstances all bestowed an 
undoubted peculiarity upon these temptations of the wilderness, the 
temple, and the mountain-top. We may be very sure that by temp- 
tations the same in outward form no other human being shall ever be 
assailed. But setting aside all that was special in them, let us lay 
our hand on the radical and essential principle of each of these three 
temptations, that we may see whether each of us is not still person- 
ally exposed to it. 

In the first instance, Christ, when under the pressure of one of 
the most urgent appetites of our nature, is tempted to use a power 
that he got for other purposes, to minister to his own gratification. 
He is tempted, in fact, to iise unlawful means to procure food. Is 
that a rare temptation ? Not to speak here of those poor unfortu- 
nates who, under a like pressure, are tempted to put forth their 
hands to what is not their own, what shall we say of the merchant 
I whom, in the brightest season of his prosperity, some sore and unex- 

I pected calamity overtakes? Through some reckless speculation, he 

I sees the gay vision of his hopes give way, and utter ruin stand before 

him but a few days off. The dismal picture of a family accustomed 
to wealth plunged into poverty already haunts his eye and rends his 
heart. But a short respite still is given. Those around him are 
ignorant how he stands, his credit still is good, confidence in him is 
still unbroken. He can use that credit, he can employ the facilities 
which that confidence still gives. He dishonorably does so; -with 
stealthy hand he places a portion of his fortune beyond the reach of 
liis future creditors to keep it for his family’s use. That man meets 
and falls under the very same temptation with wdiich our Lord and 
Master was assailed. Distrusting God, he uses the powers and 
opportunities given him, unrighteously and for selfish ends. He for- 
gets that man liveth not by bread alone, but by every word which 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 

Or what again shall we say of him who, fairly committed to the 
faith of Christ, and embarked in the great effort of overcoming all 
that is evil in his evil nature, plunges, with scarce a thought, into 
scenes and amid temptations such that it would need a miracle to 
bring him fosth unscathed? That man meets and falls under the 
very same temptation with which our Saviour was assailed, when the 
devil said, “ Cast thyself down,” and quoted the promise of Divine 
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support. Many and most precious indeed are tlie promises of Divine 
protection and support given us in tlie word, of God, but they are not 
’for us to rest on if recklessly and needlessly we rush into danger, 
crossing any of the common laws of nature, 'or. trampling the dictates 
of ordinary prudence and the lesson of universal experience beneath 
our feet. It is not faith, it is presumj)tion which does so. 

It might seem that we could find no actual parallel to the last 
temptation of our Lord, but in trath it is the one of all the three that 
is most frequently presented. Thrones and kingdoms, and all their 
glory, are not held out to us, but the wealth and the distinctions, the 
honors and the j)leasures of life — these in different forms, in different 
degrees, ply with their solicitations all of us in every rank, from the 
highest to the lowest, tempting us away from God to worship and 
serve the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever- 
more. A spectacle not so wide, less gorgeous in its coloring, but as 
sensuous, as illusive as that presented to Jesus on the mountain-top, 
the arch-deceiver spreads out before our eyes, whispering to our 
hearts, “All this will I give you;” all this money, all that ease, all 
that pleasure, all that rank, all that power; but in saying so he deals 
with us more treacherously than he dealt with Christ of old. With 
him he boldly and broadly laid it down as the condition of the grant, 
that Christ should fall down and worship him. He asks from us no 
bending of the knee, no act of outward worship; all he asks is, that 
we believe his false promises, and turn away from God and Christ to 
give ourselves up to worldhness of heart and habit and pursuit. If 
we do so, he is indifferent how we now think or act toward himself 
personally, for this is one of the w^orst peculiarities of that kingdom 
of darkness over which he x^resides, that its ruler knows no better 
subjects than those who deny his very being and disown his rule. 

But if it be to the very same temptations as those which beset 
our divine Lord and Master, that we are still exposed, let us be grate- 
ful to him for teaching us how to overcome them. He used through- 
out a single weapon. He had the whole armory of heaven at his 
command; but he chose only one instrument of defence, the word, 
the written word, that sword of the Spirit. It was it that he so suc- 
cessfully employed. Why this exclusive use of an old weapon? He 
did not need to have recoui‘se to it. A word of his own spoken would 
have had as much power as a written one quoted; but then the les- 
son of his example had been lost to us— the evidence that he himself 
has left behind of the power over temptation that lies in the written 
word. Knowing, then, that you wrestle not with flesh and blood 
alone, but with angels, and principalities, and powers, and with him 
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the head of all, of ^vhose devices it becomes you not to be ignorant, 
take unto you the whole armor of God, for all is needed; but remem- 
ber, of all the pieces of which that panoply is composed, the last that 
is put into the hand of the Christian soldier by the great Captain of 
his salvation — put into his hand as the one that He himself, on the j 

great occasion of his conflict with the devil, used — put into his hand p 

as the most effective and the only one that serves at once for defence 
and for assault — ^is the sword of the Spirit the word of God. By it 
all other parts of the armor are guarded. The helmet might be shat- 
tered on the brow, the shield wrenched from the arm, did it not pro- 
tect 3* for hope and faith, that helmet and that shield, on what do they 
rest, but upon the word of the living God ? When the tempter comes 
then, and plies you with his manifold and strong solicitations, be 
ready to meet him, as Jesus met him in the wilderness, and you shall : 

thus come to know how true is that saying of David : “ By the words ^ 

of thy lips I have kept me from the path of the destroyer.” 


X. 

JhE I^IRST piSCIPLES.* 

Fkom the forty days in the desert, 'from the long fast, from the 
triple assault, from the great victory won, from the companionship of 
the minis lering angels, Jesus returns to the banks of the Jordan, and 
mingles, unnoticed and unknown, among the disciples of the Baptist. j 

On the day of his return, a deputation from the Sanhedrim in Jem- p 

Salem arrives, to institute a formal and authoritative inquiry into the 
character and claims of the great preacher of repentance. John’s 
answers to the questions put by these deputies are chiefly negative 
in their character. He is not the Christ; he is not Elijah risen from 
the dead; neither is he that prophet by whom, as they imagined, 

Elijah was to be accompanied; who he is he would not say, however 
j)omtedly interrogated. But what he is, he so far informs them as 
to quote and apply to himself the passage from the prophecies of 
Isaiah, which spake of a voice crying in the wilderness, “Prepare ye 
^ • the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” Challenged as to his 
right to baptize, if he is not that Christ, nor Elias, nor that prophet, 

John can now speak as he had not been able to do previously. Hith- 
erto he had spoken indeterminately of one whom he knew not, the 
greater than he, who was to come after him; but now the sign from 

* Jo]an l: 29-5L 
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lieaven had been given, the Spirit had been seen descending and abi- 
ding on Jesus. From the day of his baptism Jesus had withdrawn 
John knew not whither, but now he sees him in the crowd, and says: 
“ I baptize with water : but there standeth one among you, whom ye 
know not; he it is, who, coming after me, is preferred before me, 
whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” 

Having got so little to satisfy them as to who the Baptist was, it 
does not seem that the deputies from Jerusalem troubled themselves 
to make any inquiries as to who this other and greater than John 
was. Nor was it otherwise with the multitude. Though the words 
of the Baptist, so p)ublicly spoken, were such as might weU awaken 
curiosity, the day passed, and Jesus remained unknown, assuming, 
saying, doing nothing by which he could be recognized. That John 
needed to point him out in order to recognition confirms our belief, 
derived in the first instance directly from the narrative itself, that at 
the baptism none but John and Jesus heard the voice 'from heaven, or 
saw the descending dove. Had the bystanders seen and heard these, 
among the disciples of John there would have been some ready at 
once to recognize Jesus on his return from the desert. But it is not so. 
Jesus remains hidden, and will not with his own hand lift the veil- 
will not bear any witness of himself — leaves it to another to do so. 

But he must not continue thus unknown — that were to frustrate 
the very end of all John’s ministry. The next day, therefore, as John 
sees Jesus coming to him, while yet he is some way off, he points to 
liiTn, and says: “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world ! This is he of whom I said. After me cometh a man 
which is preferred before me ; for he was before me. And I knew him 
not: but that he should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I 

come baptizing with w^ater I saw the Spirit descending from 

heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. And I knew him not : 
but he that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me. 
Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on 
him, thq same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I 
saw, and bare record that this is the Son of God.” 

John’s first public official testimony to Christ was, as it seems to 
me, particularly remarkable, as containing no reference whatever to 
that character or office in which the mass of the Jewish people might- 
have been w'illing enough to recognize him, but confined to those two 
attributes of his person and work which they so resolutely rejected. 
There is no mention here of Jesus as Messiah, the Prince, the King 
of Israel. The record that John bears of him is, that he is the Son 
of God, the Lamb of God. He had lately heard the voice from 
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EeaYen saying : Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” In giving him then this title, in calling him the Son of 
God, John was but re^ichoing, as it were, the testimony of the Father. 
Taught thus to use and to apply it, it may be fairly questioned wheth- 
er the Baptist in his first employment of it entered into the full sig- 
nificance of the term, as declarative of Christ’s unity of nature with 
the Father. That in its highest, its only true sense indeed, it did 
carry with it such a meaning, and was understood to do so by those 
who knew best how to interpret it, appears in many a striking pas- 
sage of the life of Jesus, and most conspicuous^ of all, in his trial 
and condemnation before the Jewish Sanhedrim. It w^as a title whose 
assumption by Jesus involved, in the apprehension of those who 
regarded him but as a man, nothing short of blasphemy. Such is 
the title here given to him by the Baptist. Whether he fully under- 
stood it or not, w^e can trace its adoption and employment to an 
obvious and natural source. 

But that other title, the Lamb of God, and the description annexed 
to it, “ which taketh away the sin of the world,” how came the Baptist 
to apply these to Christ, and what did he mean by doing so ? Here 
we cannot doubt that the same inner and divine teaching which 
taught him in a passage of Isaiah’s prophecies to see himself, taught 
him in another to see the Saviour, and that it was from that passage 
in wdiich the prophet speaks of the Messiah as the Lamb brought to 
the slaughter, as a sheep dumb before his shearers, that he bor- 
rowed the title now for the first time besto-wed upon Jesus. From 
the same passage too he learned that the Anointed of the Lord was 
to be ‘‘w’'ounded for our transgressions, to be bruised for our iniqui- 
ties, the chastisement of our peace was to be upon him, and with 
his stripes we are to be healed.” Here in Jesus John sees the 
greater than himself whose way he was to prepare before him, but 
that way he sees to be one leading him to suffering and to death ; 
his perhaps the only Jewish eye at that moment opened to discern 
the truth that it wns through this suffering and this death that the 
spiritual victories of the great King were to be achieved; that it was 
upon them that his spiritual kingdom was to have its broad and deep 
foundations laid. John’s bajDtism had hitherto been one of repent- 
ance for the remission of sins. This remission had been held out in 
prospect as the end to which repentance was to conduct; but aH 
about its soixrce, its fulness, its certainty had been obscure— obscure 
perhaps to John’s own eyes; obscure at least in the manner of his 
speaking about it; but now he sees the Lamb of God, the suffering, 
dying Jesus, taking away by bearing it the sin of the world— not 
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taking away by subduing it tke sinfulness of tke world; that Jolin 
could not have meant, and Jesus has not done — ^but taking the world’s 
sin away by taking it on himself, and expiring beneath its load, 
making the great atoning sacrifice, fulfilling all the types of the J ew- 
ish ceremonial, all that the paschal lamb, all that the lamb of the 
morning and evening sacrifice had been typifjdng. 

In the two declarations then of John, “This is the Son of God,” 
“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh awmy the sin of the world,” 
you have in a form as distinct, as short and compendious, as it is any- 
where else to be found— the gospel of the kingdom. The divine 
nature of the man Christ Jesus, the completeness and efficacy of the 
shedding of his blood, of the offering up of himself for the remission 
of sins, are they not here very simply and plainly set forth ? We are 
not asked to believe that the Baptist himself understood his own tes- 
timony to Christ, as with the light thrown upon it by the epistles, 
and especially in this instance, by the epistle to the Hebrews, we 
now understand it ; but assuredly he understood so much of it as 
that he himself sav»^ in Christ, and desired that others should see in 
him, the heaven-laid channel, opened up through his life and death, 
of that Divine mercy which covereth aU the transgressions of every 
penitent believing soul. 

How interesting to hear this gospel of the grace of God preached 
so early, so simply, so earnestly, so believingly by him wdiose office 
in all the earlier parts of his ministry w^as so purely nioral, a call 
simply to repentance, to acts and deeds of justice, mercy, truth. But 
this -W9.Q the issue to which all those preparatory^ instructions were to 
conduct. The law in the hands of John w^as to be a schoolmaster to 
guide at, last to Christ ; and when the time for that guidance came, 
wms it not wdtli a sensation of relief, a bounding throb of exulting 
satisfaction, that — conscious of how impotent in themselves all his 
efforts w^ere to get men to repent and reform, while the pardon of 
their sins wms anxiously toiled after in the midst of perplexity and 
doubt, instead of being gratefully and joyfully accepted as God’s free 
gift ill Christ — the Baptist proclaimed to all around, “Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. ’ 

Nor was he discouraged that his announcement met with no 
response that day from the crowd’d around; that still his voice w^as as 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness. The many who waited on 
his ministry and partook of his baptism came from curiosity, acted 
on a passing impulse, hoped that some new and better state of things 
socially and politically was to be ushered in by this strange child of 
the desert— and had no deeper w^ants to be supplied or spiritual 
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longings to be satisfied. Quite strange — ^if not unmeaning, yet unwel- 
come— to tlieir ears, this new utterance of the Baptist. It was not 
after the Lamb of God, not after one who was to take away their 
sins, that they were seeking. But there were others of a different 
mould, partakers of the spirit of Simeon and Anna, waiting for the 
consolation of Israel, for the coming of one to wdrom, whatever out- 
ward kingdom he was to set up, they mainly looked as their spiritual 
Lord and King, in the days of whose kingdom peace was to enter 
troubled consciences, and there should be rest for ■wearied hearts. 
The eyes of these waiters for the morning saw the first streaks of 
dawn in the ministry of the Baptist, and some of them had already 
enrolled themselves as his disciples, attaching themselves perma- 
nently to his person. 

The next day after he had given his first testimony to Christ’s 
lamblike and sacrificial character and office — a testimony apparently 
so little heeded, attended at least with no outward and visible result — 
John is standing with two of these disciples by his side. He will 
repeat to them the testimony of yesterday ; they had heard it already, 
but he will try whether it will not have another and more powerful 
effect when given not promiscuously to a general audience, but spe- 
cifically to these two. Looking upon Jesus as he walked, he directed 
their attention to him by simply saying once again, ‘‘'Behold the 
Lamb of God !”— leaving it to ,, their memory to supply all about him 
which in the course of the two preceding days he had declared. Not 
now without effect. Neither of these two men may know as yet in 
what sense he is the Lamb of God, nor how by him their sin is to be 
taken away ; but both have felt their need of some one -willing and 
able to guide their agitated hearts to a secure haven of rest, and they 
hope to find in him thus pointed out the one they need. They fol- 
low him. John restrains them not; it is as he would wish. Wil- 
lingly, gladly he sees them part from him to follow this new Master. 
He knows that they are putting themselves under a better, higher 
guidance than any which he can give. But who are these two men ? 
One of them is Andrew, better Imown to us by his brotherhood to 
Simon. The other reveals himself by the very manner in which he 
diws the veil over his owm name. He would not name himself, and 
by that very modesty which he displays he stands revealed. It is no 
other than that disciple whom Jesus loved; no other than the writer 
of this Gospel, upon whose memory those days of his first acquaint- 
ance with Jesus had fixed themselves in the exact succession of their 
incidents so indelibly, that though he writes his narrative at least 
forty years after the death of Christ, he writes not only as an eye- 
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witness, bnt as one wlio can tell day after day what happened ; and 
no doubt the day was memorable to him, and the very hour of that 
day, on which he left the Baptist’s side to join himself to Jesus. 

John and Andrew follow Jesus. We wonder which of the two it 
was that made the first movement towards him. Let us believe it to 
have been John, that ive may cherish the thought that he w^as the 
first to follow as he was the last to leave. He was one at least of 
the first two men ■who became followers of the Lamb ; and that 
because of their having heard him described as the Lamb of God. 
When this first incident in his ovm connection with J esus is consid- 
ered, need we ■wonder that this epithet, ^‘the Lamb,” became so 
favorite a one with John; that it is in his writings, and in them alone 
of all the writings of the New Testament, that it is to be found, 
occurring nearty thirty times in the book of the Apocalypse. 

The two disciples follow Jesus silently, respectfully, admiringly- — 
anxious to address him, yet unwilling to obtrude. He relieves them 
from their embarrassment. The instinct of that love which is already 
drawing them to him tells him that he is being followed for the first 
time by human footsteps, answ^ering to warm-beating, anxious human 
hearts. He turns and says to them, “What seek ye?” A vague 
and general question, which left it open to them to give any answer 
that they pleased, to connect their movement with him or not. But 
their true hearts speak out. It is not any short and hurried con-^* 
verse by the way that will satisfy their ardent longings. They would 
have hours with him, days with him alone in the seclusion of his 
home. “Eabbi” — ^they say to him, the first time doubtless that 
Jesus was ever so addressed — “where dw^ellest thou? He saith to 
them. Come and see ; and they came and savf where he dwelt, and 
abode with him that day, for it was about the tenth hour.” If, in 
his gospel, John numbers the hours of the day according to the Jew- 
ish method of computation, then it must have been late in the after- 
noon, at four o’clock, having but two hours of that day to run, that 
Christ’s invitation was given and accepted. We incline to believe^ 
however, that John follows not the Jewish, but the Eoman method 
of counting ; and if so, then it was in the forenoon, at ten o’clock, 
that the two disciples accompanied our Lord. And we are the rather 
induced to believe so, as it gives room for the other incident, the 
bringing of Simon to Jesus, to- happen during the same day; which, 
from, the specific and journal-like character of this part of John’s 
narrative, we can scarcely help conceiving that he did. 

But where and whose was the abode to which Jesus conducted 
John and Andrew, and how were their hours employed? It could 
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only have Deen some house which the hospitality of strangers had 
opened for a few days’ residence to one whom they knew not, and 
over all the intercourse that took place beneath its roof the veil is 
drawn. It is the earliest instance this of that studied reserve as to 
all the minuter details of Christ’s daily life and conversation upon 
which we may have afterwards to offer some remarks. John has 
not yet learned to lay his head on that Master’s bosom, but already 
he is sitting at his feet. And there for all day long, and on into the 
quiet watches of the night, would he sit drinking in our Lord’s first 
opening of his great message of mercy from the Father. Andrew 
has something of the restless, active spirit of his brother in him, and 
so no sooner has he himself attained a sure conviction that this is 
indeed the Christ whom he has found, than he hurries out to seek 
his own brother Simon and bring him to Jesus. We should have 
liked exceedingly to have been present at that interview, to have 
stood by as J esus for the first time looked at Simon, and Simon 
for the first time fixed his eyes on Jesus. The' Lord looks upon 
Simon and sees all he is and all that he is yet to be. His great con- 
fession, his three denials, his bitter repentance, his restoration, the 
great services rendered, the death like that of his Master he is to die, 
all are present to the thoughts of Jesus as he looks. “ Thou art 
Simon,” he says at once to him, as if he had known him from his 
.^youth — ^SSimon, the son of Jona.” This word Jona, in Hebrew, 
means a dove, and it has been thought, fancifully perhaps, that it 
was with a sidelong reference to the place of the dove’s usual resort 
that Jesus said : Thou art Simon the son of the dove, v/hich seeks 
shelter in the rock; thou shalt be called Cephas, shalt be the rock for 
the dove to shelter in.” On an after occasion- Jesus explained more 
folly why it was that this new name of Peter, the Eock, was.bestowed. 
Here we have nothing but the simple fact before us, that it was at 
the first meeting of the twm, and before any converse whatever took 
place between them, that the change of name was announced ; wdth 
what effect on Peter we are left to guess — ^liis very silence, a silence 
rather strange to him, the only tiring to tell us how deep was the 
impression made by this first interview with Christ. 

The next day, the fifth from that on which this chronicling of the 
days begins, Jesus goes forth on his return to Galilee, finds Philip 
by the way, and saith to him, ‘^Follow me!” Philip was of Beth- 
saida. Bethsaida lay at the northern extremity of the sea of Galilee, 
not on the line of Christ’s route from Bethabara to Nazareth or Cana. 
We infer from this circumstance that, like John, Andrew, and Peter, 
Philip had left his home to attend on the ministry of the Baptist. 
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On the banks of the Jordan, or afterwards from one or other of his 
Galilean countrymen who had already joined themselves to Christ, 
he had learned the particulars of his earlier earthly historj'. Any 
difficulty that he might himself have had in recognizing the Messiah- 
ship of one so born and educated was soon got over, the wonder at 
last enhancing the faith. Finding Nathanael, Philip said to him: 
“ We have found him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets 
did'write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” It was a very nat- 
ural reply for one who lived so near to Nazareth, and knew* how insig- 
nificant a place it was, to say : “ Can there any good thing ’’—any such 
good thing— “ come out of Nazareth ?” “ Come and see !” was Phil- 

ip’s answer. It proved the very simplicity and docility of Nathan- 
ael’s nature, that he did at once go to see. Perhaps, however, his 
recent exercises had prepared him for the movement. Before Philip 
called him, he had been under the fig-tree, the chosen place for med- 
itation and prayer with the devout of Israel. , There had he been 
pondering in his heart, wondering when the Hope of Israel was to 
come, and praying that it might be soon, when a friend comes and 
tells him that the very one he has been praying for has appeared. 
With willing spirit he accompanies his friend. Before, however, he 
gets close to him, Jesus says, “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in Avhom 
is no guile !” How much of that very guileless spirit which we have 
learned to call by his name is there in Nathanael’s answer ! Without 
thinldng that he is in fact accepting Christ’s description of him as 
true, and so exposing himself to the charge of no small amount of 
arrogance, disproving in fact that charge by the very blindness that 
he shows to the expression of it, he says: “Whence knowest thou 
me ?” Our Lord’s reply, “ Before that Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee,” we may regard as carrying more 
with it to the conscience and heart of Nathanael than the more proof 
that Christ’s eye saw what no human eye, placed as he was at the 
time, could have seen, but that the secrets of all hearts lay open to 
Hitu with whom he had now to do. Nathanael comes with doubting 
mind, but a guileless heart ; and so now, without dealing with it intel- 
lectually, the doubt is scattered by our Lord’s quick glance penetra- 
ting into his inner sphit, and an instant and sure faith is at once 
planted in Nathanael’s breast. 

I am apt to tbiuk from the very form of Nathanael’s answer, from 
the occurrence in it of a phrase that does not seem to have been a 
Jewish synonym for the Messiah, that Nathanael too had been at the 
Jordan, and had heard there the testimony that John had borne to 
Jesus. ‘Eabbi,’ he says, Hhou art what I have lately heard theo 
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called, and wondered at their calling thee; “Thou art the Son of God, 
thou art the King of Israel.” ’ There was something so fresh, so 
fervent, so full-hearted in the words, they fell so pleasantly on the 
ear of Jesus, that a bright vision rose before his eye of the richer 
things that were yet in store for all that believed on him. First, he 
says to Nathanael individually, “Because I said unto thee, I saw thee 
under the fig-tree, believest thou? thou shalt see greater things than 
these;” and then looking on the others, while still addressing Him- 
self to him, he adds: “Verily, verily I Say unto you, hereafter, or 
rather from this time forward, ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man. You 
have heard, that a fev/ weeks ago, on the' banks of the river, the 
heavens opened for a moment above my head, and the Spirit was 
seen coming down like a dove upon me. That was but a sign. 
Believe what that sign was meant to confirm ; believe in me as the 
Lamb of God, the Saviour of the world, the baptizer with the Holy 
Ghost, and your eye of faith shall be quickened, and you shall see 
those heavens standing continually open above my head — opened by 
me for you; and the angels of God — all beings and things that carry 
on the blessed ministry of reconciliation between earth and heaven, 
betv/een the souls of believers below and the heavenly Father above — 
going up and bringing blessings innumerable down, ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man. Son of God — my Father called 
me so at my baptism, the devil tempted me as such in the desert, the 
Baptist gave me that name at Bethabara, and thou, Nathanael, hast 
bestow^ed it on me now once again; but the name that I now like 
best, and shall oftenest call myself, is that of the Son of man ; and 
yet I am both, and in being both, truly and eternally fulfil the dream 
of Bethel. It was but in a dream that your father Jacob saw that 
ladder set up on earth, whose top reached to heaven, up and down 
which the angels were ever moving. It shall be in no dream of the 
night, but in the clearest vision of the day — in the hours wdien the 
things of the txnseen world shall stand most truly and vividly re- 
vealed — you shall see in me that ladder of all gracious communica- 
tion between earth and heaven, my humanity fixing firmly the one 
end of that ladder on earth, in my divinity the other end of that lad- 
der lost amid the splendors of the throne.” 

At first sight the narrative of these five days after the temptation, 
which we have thus followed to its close, has but little to attract. It 
recounts what many might regard as the comparatively insignificant 
fact of the attachment of five men— all of them Galileans, none of 
them of any note or rank among the people— to Christ, But of 
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these &ve men, four afterwards became apostles ; (all of them, indeed, 
if, as is belioTed by many of otir best critics, Nathanael and Barthol- 
omew were the same person;) and two of them, Peter and John, are 
linked together in the everlasting remembrance of that church which 
they helped to found. Had the Baptist’s ministry done nothing more 
than prepare those five men for the reception of the Messiah, and 
hand them over so prepared to Jesus, to become the first apostles of 
the 'faith, it had not been in vain. These five men were the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and in the narrative of their becoming so we have 
the history of the infancy of the church of the living God, that great 
community of the saints, that growing and goodly company, swelling 
out to a multitude that no man can number, out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation. If there be any interest in tra- 
cing the great river that bears at last on its broad bottom the vessels 
of many lands, to some httle bubbhng fountain up among the hills ; 
if there be any interest in tracing the great monarchy whose power 
overshadowed the earth, to the erection of a little organized commu- 
nity among the Sabine hills ; if the traveller regards with wonder the 
little gushing stream, or the historian the first weak beginnings of 
the Pioman commonwealth ; then may the same emotion be permit- 
ted to the Christian as he reads the page that tells of the first foun- 
dations being laid of a spiritual kingdom, which is to outlive all the 
kingdoms of this earth, and abide in its glory for ever. 

Still another interest attaches to the narrative now before us. It 
tells us of the variety of agencies employed in bringing the first of 
his disciples to Christ. Two of these five men acted on the prompt- 
ings of the Baptist, one of them on the direct call or summons of our 
Lord himself ; one at the instance of a brother, one on the urgency 
of a friend. It would be foolish to take these cases of adherence to 
the Christian cause as typical or representative of the numbers brought 
respectively to Christ by the voice of the preacher, the word of Christ 
himself, and the agency of relative or acquaintance ; but we .cannot 
go -wrong in regarding this variety of agency within so narrow limits, 
as w^arranting all means and methods by which any can be won to 
a true faith in Christ. Whatever these means and methods may be, 
in order to be effectual they must finally resolve themselves into 
direct individual address- It was in this way the first five disciples 
were gathered in. By John speaking to two, Jesus to one, Andrew 
to one, Philip to one. It is the same species of agency similarly 
employed which God has always most richly blessed ; the direct, ear- 
nest, loving appeal of one man to his acquaintance, relative, or friend. 
How many are there among us who have been engaged for years 
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eitlier iu supporting by our liberality, or aiding by our actual service 
one or other of those societies whose object is to spread Christianity, 
but who may seldom if ever have endeavored, by direct and personal 
address, to influence one human soul for its spiritual and eternal 
good ! Not till more of the spirit of Jesus and John, of Andrew and 
Philip, as exhibited in this- passage, descend upon us, shall we rightly 
acquit ourselves of our duty as followers of the Lamb. • 

But in my mind the chief interest of the passage lies in the con- 
duct of our Lord himself. Those five days were not only the birth- 
time of the church, they were the beginning of Christ’s public minis- 
try, and how does that ministry open? Silently, gently, irnostenta- 
tiously; no public appearances, no great works done, no new instru- 
mentality employed; by taking two men to live with him for a day, 
by asking another to follow him, by dealing wisely and tenderly and 
encouragingly mth tvifo others who are brought to him— so enters 
the Lord upon the earthly task assigned to him. 'Would any one 
sitting doTO to devise a career for the Son of God descending upon 
our earth to work out the salvation of our race, have assigned such 
an opening to his ministry? and .yet could any thing have been more 
appropriate to him who came not to be ministered unto but to minis- 
ter, than this turning away from being ministered unto by the angels 
in the desert, to the rendering of those kindly and all-important ser- 
vices to John and Andrew and Peter and Philip and Nathanael? 


XL 

JhE J'iRST JAiracle.* 

“And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee.” 
Looking back to the preceding narrative, you observe that from the 
time .of the arrival at Bethabara of 1416 deputation from Jerusalem 
sent to inquire into the Baptist’s character and claims, an exact note 
of the time is kept in recordipg the incidents which followed.. “The 
next day,” that is, the first after that of the appearance of the depu- 
tation, John sees Jesus coming unto him, and points him out as the 
“Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” “Again 
the next day after," standing in company with two of his disciplesj 
Jolm repeats the testimony, and the two disciples followed Jesus; 
one of them, Andrew, going and bringing his own brother Simon; 
the other John, sitting at his new Master’s feet. “ The day foUow- 

* John 2 ; 1-12. 
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iBg,” Jesus, setting out on Ms return to Galilee, findetli.PliiliiD. Phil- 
ip findetli Nathanael, and so, accompanied by theses five, (Andrew, 
John, Peter, Philip, and Nathanael,) Jesus proceeds upon his way 
back to Ms home. Occurring in a narrative like this, where the reg- 
* ular succession of events is so accurately chronicled, we naturally, 
in coming to the expression, ^‘tlie third day,” interpret it as meaning 
the third day after the one that had immediately before been spoken 
of, that is, the one of Christ’s departure from the banks of the Jor- 
dan. Two days’ easy travel canies him and his new attendants to 
Nazareth; but there is no one there to receive them. The mother of 
Jesus and his brethren are at Cana, a village lying a few miles farther 
to the north. Thither they follow him, and find that a marriage is 
being celebrated there, to the feast connected wdth which Jesus and 
his five disciples are invited. One of the five, Nathanael, belonged 
to Cana, and may have received the invitation on his own account 
as an acquaintance of the family in whose house the marriage feast 
was held. But the others were strangers, only known to that family 
as having accompanied J esus for the last few days — their tie of dis- 
cipleship to him quite a recent one, and as yet scarcely recognized 
by others. That on his account alone, and in consequence of a con- 
nection with Min of such a kind, they should have been at once asked 
to be present atian entertainment to which friends and relatives only 
were ordinarily invited, would seem to indicate some familiar bond 
between the family at Nazareth and the one in which this marriage 
occurs. The idea of some such relationship is supported by the free- 
dom which Mary appears to exercise, speaking to the servants not 
like a stranger, but as one familiar in the dwelling. Besides, if 
Simon, called the Canaanite, was called so because of his connection 
with the village of Cana, his father Alphseus or Gleophas, who was 
married to a sister of Christ’s mother, may have resided there, and it 
may have been in his family that this marriage occurred. Could we 
but be sure of this — which certainly is probable, and which early tra- 
dition aflirms — the circumstance that when Jesus seated himself at 
this marriage feast lie sat down at a table around which mother, 
and brothers and sisters, and uncle and aunt, and cousins of his own 
now’ gathered, it would give a peculiarly domestic character to the 
scene, and throw a new charm and interest around the miracle ivliich 
was -wrought at it. At any rate,^ we may assume that it was in a fam- 
ily connected by some close ties, whether of acquaintance or relation- 
ship, wdth that of Jesus that the marriage feast Vt^-as kept. 

“And when they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saitli to Mm, 
They have no wine.” The wine, provided only for the original 
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number of guests, began to fail. Mary, evidently watcliing with a 
kind and womanly interest the progress of the feast, and perhaps 
ascribing the threatened exigency to the unexpected arrival of her 
son and his companions, becomes doubly anxious to shield a family 
in which she took such an interest from the painful feeling of having 
failed in the duties of hospitality. But ivhj did Mary, seeing what 
she did, and feeling as she did, go to Jesus and say to him, '' They 
have no wine”? That she expected him in some way to interfere is 
evident ; but what ground had she to expect that he would do so in 
any such manner as he did? She had never seen him work a miracle 
before. She had no reason, from past experience, to believe that he 
w’-ould or could make wine at will, or that by his word of power he 
would supply the deficiency. She had, however, been laying up in 
her heart, and for thirty years revolving aU that had been told her at 
the beginning about her son. She had none at Nazareth but Joseph 
to speak to ; none but he who would have believed her had she 
spoken. Joseph now is dead, and she is left to nurse the swelling 
hope in her solitary breast. At last the period comes, when rumors 
of the gi'eat preacher of repentance who has appeared in the Vfilder- 
ness of Judea, and to whom the whole country is rushing, spread 
over Galilee. Her son hears them, and rises from his work, and bids 
her adieu ; the first time that he has parted from hfr since she had 
lost him in Jerusalem, now eighteen years ago. What can be his 
object in leaving her, his now vddowed mother ? She learns — per- 
haps he himself tells her — that he goes with other Galileans who 
want to see and hear the new teacher, it may be to enroll themselves 
by baptism as his disciples. She asks about this new teacher. Can 
it be that she discovers him to be no other than the son of her rela- 
tive Elisabeth, whose birth was in so strange a manner linked with 
that of Jesus? If so, into wdiat a tumult of expectation must she 
have been thrown. 

But whether knowing aught of this or not, now at last, after a two 
months’ absence, her son rejoins her, strangely altered in his bear- 
ing; attended, too, by those who, young as he is, hail him as their 
Master and pay him aU possible respect. She scarcely ventures to 
ask him what has happened in the interval of his absence; but them 
she fully questions; and as they tell her that John has publicly pro- 
claimed her son to be no other than He whose coming it was Ms 
great object to announce; had pointed to him as the Lamb of God, 
the Son of God, the Baptizer mth the Holy Ghost; as they tell that 
they had found in him the Messias, the Christ, of whom Moses in 
the law and the prophets did write, and that it was as such they were 
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now following him— to what a pitch of joyful expectation must she 
have been raised. Now at last the day so long looked for has come. 
Men have begun to see in him, her son, the Hope of Israel. Soon all 
Israel shall hail him as their Messiah. Meanwhile he is%ere among 
friends and relatives; has willingly accepted the invitation given to 
join this marriage-feast; has lost nothing, as it ’would seem, of all his 
early kindly feelings to those around him. What will he think, what 
will he do, if he be told that owing to his presence, and that of his 
disciples, a difficult}^ has arisen, and discredit is likely to be thrown 
upon this family, which has shown itself so ready to gratify him, by 
asking these strangers to share in the festivities of the occasion ? She 
thinks, perhaps, of the cruse of oil, of the barley-loaves of the old 
prophets. Surely if her son be that great Pro]Dhet that is to appear, 
he might do something to provide for this unforeseen emergency ; to 
meet this want; to keep the heart of this poor, perhaps, but generous 
household from being wounded. But what shall she ask him to do ? 
what shall she suggest ? She will leave that to himself. She knows 
how kind in heart, how wise in counsel he is, and believes now that 
his power is equal to his will. She modestly contents herself with 
simply directing his attention to the fact, and saying to him, “ They 
have no wine.” 

It is the very delicacy of this approach and address which renders 
so remarkable our Lord’s re]3ly, ‘‘Woman, what have I to do with 
tliee?” — exactly the same form of expression which, on more than 
one occasion, the demons, whom he was about to dispossess, address- 
ed to Jesus, when they said to him, “What have we to do with 
thee?” or, “What hast thou to do with us, Jesus, thou Son of God?” 
On their part such language implied a repudiation of his interference ; 
a denial of and a desire to resist his power and authority. And what 
can the same form of expression mean as addressed now by Jesus to 
his mother? Interpret it as we may; soften it to the uttermost so as 
to remove any thing like harshness; still it is the language of resist- 
ance and reproof. There may have been some over-haste or impa- 
tience on Mary’s part; some motherly vanity mingling with her de- 
sire to see her son exert his power, and reveal his character before 
these assembled guests, which required to be gently checked ; but 
our Lord’s main object in speaking to her as he did, was to teach 
Mary that the period of his subjection to her maternal authority liad 
expired; that in the new character he had assumed, in that new 
sphere of action upon which he had entered, it was not for her, upon 
the ground simply of her relationship to him, to dictate or suggest 
what he should do. There was some danger of her forgetting this ; 
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of lier clieiisliiiig and acting on the belief that he was still to be her 
son, as he had been throughout those thirty by-past years. It was 
right, it was even kind, that at the very outset she should be guarded 
against thi^danger, and saved the disappointment she might have 
felt had the limits of her influence and authority been left vague and 
undefined. Jesus would, therefore, have her to know definitely, and 
from the beginning of his ministry, that mother though she was as to 
his humanity, this gave her no right to interfere with him as the Son 
of the Highest, the Saviour of mankind. Thus gently but firmly 
does he repel the bringing of her maternal relationship to bear upon 
his Messianic work; thus gently but firmly does he assert and vindi- 
cate his perfect independence, disengaging himself from this the 
closest of earthly ties, that he may stand free in all things to do only 
the will of his Hather in heaven. This manner of his conduct to the 
mother whom he so tenderly loved, may be regarded as the first of 
those repeated rebukes which Jesus gave by anticipation to that idol- 
atrous reverence which has carried the human bond into the spiritual 
kingdom ; carried it even into the heavenly places ; exalting Mary as 
the queen of heaven ; seating the crowned mother on a throne some- 
times on a level with, sometimes above that occupied by her Son, 
teaching us to pray to her as an equal intercessor with Christ. 

“Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet 
come.” With him no impatience, no undue haste, no hurrying pre- 
maturely into action. He has waited quietly those thirty years, 
without a single trial of that superhuman strength which lay in him, 
content to bide till the set time came. And now he waits, even as to 
the performance of his first miracle, till the right and foreseen hour for 
its performance has arrived. As to this act of his power, and as to 
every act of it ; as to this incident of his life, and as to every incident 
of it — he could tell when the hour had not come, and when it had. 
He who at this marriage-feast could say to Mary, “Mine hour is not 
yet come,” could say to the Omniscient in the upper chamber at 
Jerusalem, “Fatlpr, the hour is come, glorify thy Son.” Mapped 
out before his foreseeing eye in all its times, places, events, issues, 
lay the whole of his earthly life and ministry. The perfect unbroken 
unity of design and action running throughout the whole proclaims a 
previous foresight, a premeditated, weU-ordered plan. It has not 
been so with any of those men who have played the greatest and 
most prominent parts on the stage of human history. Their own 
confessions, the story of their lives, their earlier compared with their 
later acts, all tell us how little they knew or thought beforehand of 
what they finally were to be and do. Instead of one fixed, uniform, 
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iindiaiigino* sclieme aacl purpose running tlirougli and regulating 
ike wliole life, in all its lesser q,s well as its greater movements, 
tkere have been sliiftings and ckangings of place to suit tke sliift- 
iiigs and tlie ckanges of circumstances. Siirprisals liere, disappoint- 
ments tliere; old instruments of action worn out and tlirown away, 
new ones invented and employed; tlie life made up of a motley array 
of many-colored incidents, out of which have come issues never 
dreamed of at the beginning. Was it so mth the life that Jesus lived 
on earth? Had he been a mere man, committing himself to a great 
work under the guidance of a sublime, yet purely human, and there- 
fore vmak and blind impulse, had he seen only so far into the future 
as the unaided human eye could cany, how much was there in the 
earlier period of his ministry to have excited false hopes, how much 
in the latter to have produced despondency! Bu't the people came 
in multitudes around him, and you can trace no sign of extravagant 
expectation. The tide of popular favor ebbs away from him, and 
you see no token of his giving up his enterprise in despair. No 
Tvavering of purpose, no change of plan, no altering of his course to 
suit new and obviously unforeseen emergencies. There is progress : a 
steady advance onward to the final consummation of the cross and 
the burial, the resurrection and ascension; but all is consistent, all is 
harmonious. The attempt has been lately made, with all the re- 
sources of scholarship and all the skill of genius, to detect a discrep- 
ancy of design and expectation between the opening aAd closing 
stages of our Saviour’s earthly course. It has failed. I cannot help 
thinking that all candid and intelligent readers of that life as we 
have it in the gospels, whatever be their religious opinions or prepos- 
sessions, will acknowledge that M. Eenan’s failure is patent and com- 
plete. If so, it leaves that life of Jesus Christ distinguished from all 
others by a fixed, preestablished, unvarying design.*'^* 

This feature in our Lord’s character appears to liave strongly impressed the 
mind of Napoleon I., as appears from the following extracts : 

“In every other life than that of Christ, what imperfections, what inconsis- 
tencies 1 Where is the character that no opposition is suificient to overwhelm ? 
Where is the individual whose conduct is never modified by event or circum- 
stance, who never yields to the influences of the time, never accommodates him- 
self to manners of passions that he cannot prevail to alter ? 

“I defy you to cite another life like that of Christ, exempt from the least 
vacillation of this kind, untainted by any such blots or wavering purpose. From 
first to last he is the same ; always the same, majestic and simple, infinitely 
severe and infinitely . gentle ; , throughout a life that may be said to have been 
lived under the public eye, Jesus never gives occasion to find fault; the pru- 
dence of his conduct compels our admiration by its union of force and gentle- 
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Oar Lord’s answer to Mary was ill-fitted, we might imagine, to 
foster hope, postponing apparently, to an indefinite period any inter- 
position on his part. And yet she turns instantly to the servants, 
and says to them: “Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” However 
surprised or perplexed she may have been, she appeared as confident 
as ever that he would interpose. It may have been her strong and 
hopeful faith which, notwithstanding the discouraging reply, sus- 
tained her expectation; or there may have been something in 'the 
tone and manner of her son, something in the way he laid the empha- 
sis as he pronounced the words, “Mine hour is not yet come,” which 
conveyed to her the impression that the hour was approaching, was 
near, a speedy compliance shining through the apparent refusal. 

ness. Alike in speech and action, Jesus is enlightened, consistent, and calm. 
Sublimity is said to be an attribute of divinity ; what name then shall we give to 
him in whose character "were united every attribute of the sublime ? 

“ I know men ; and I tell you.irhat Jesus is not a man. 

“In Lycurgus, Numa, Confucius, and Mahomet, I only see legislators who 
having attained to the first place in the state, have sought the best solution of 
the social problem ; I see nothing in them that reveals Divinity ; they themselves 
have not pitched their claims so high. 

“ It is e’sident that it is only ]3osterity that has defied the world’s first despots, 
heroes, the princes of the nations, and the founders of the earliest re’publics. 
For my part, I see in the heathen gods and those great men, beings of the same 
nature wnth myself. Their intelligence, after all, differs from mine only in form. 
They burst iipon the world, played a great part in their day, as I have done in 
mine. Nothing in them proclaims divinity : on the contrary, I see numerous 
resemblances between them and me, common weaknesses and errors. Their facul- 
ties are such as I myself possess ; there is no difference save in the use that we 
have made of them, in accordance with the different ends we had in view, our dif- 
ferent countries and the circumstances of our times. 

“It is not so with Christ. Every thing in him amazes me ; his spirit out- 
reaches mine, and his •will confounds me. Comparison is impossible between 
him and any other being in the wmrld. He is truly a being by himself : his 
ideas and his sentiments, the truth that he announces, his manner of convincing, 
are ell beyond humanity and the natural order of things. 

“His birth, and the story of liis life, the profoundness of his doctrine wdiich 
overturns all difliculties, and is their most complete solution, his gospel, the sin- 
gularity of this mysterious being, his appearance, his empire, his progress tliroiigh 
ail centuries and kingdoms, all this is to me a prodigy, an unfathomable mystery, 
wdiich plunges me into a reverie from -which there is no escape, a mystery which 
is ever within my view, a permanent mystery •which I can neither deny nor* 
explain. 

“I see nothing here of man. Near as I may approach, closely as I may ex- 
amine, all remains above m^r comprehension, great with a greatness that crushes 
mo ; it is in vain that I reflect---all remains tinaceoun table. ’’ Senti77ients de Napo* 
Itoit ^\irr le ChrisUcuiisme, h 
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But wliy did she give tli at order to. the servants, or how could she" 
anticipate that it was through their instrumentality that the ap- 
proaching supply was to be conveyed? Without some hint being 
given, some word or look of Jesus pointing in that direction, she 
could scarcely have conjectured beforehand what the mode of his 
action was to be. 

Leaving the mystery which arises here unresolved, as being left 
without the key to open it, let us look at the simple, easy, unostenta- 
tious w^ay in which the succeeding miracle was wrought. There 
stand— at the entrance, perhaps, of the dwelling — six water-pots 
of stone ; Jesus saith to the servants, “Fill the water-pots with water.” 
They did so, filling them to the brim. Jesus saith, “Draw out now, 
and bear unto the governor of the feast.” They do so ; it is not water, 
but choicest wine they bear ! The ruler of the feast at once detects it 
as better wine than they had previously been drinking, and addresses 
the bridegroom. The latter gives no reply, for he does not know 
whence or how this new supply of better wine has come. As little 
know the guests who partake of it ; nor, perhaps, till the feast is over, 
and the servants tell what has been done, is it known by what a mir- 
acle of power the festivities of that social board have been sustained. 
What a veiling this of the hand and power of the operator ! Imagine 
only that Jesus had asked the servants, while the water was water 
still, to draw it out and fill each goblet; had asked each guest to lift 
up his cup and taste, and see what kind of liquid it contained ; and 
then, by a word of his power, had turned the crystal water into the 
ruddy wine ! With what gaping wonder would every one have then 
been filled! Instead of this, ordering it so that what came to the 
guests appeared to come through the ordinary channel, without word 
or touch, aught said or done, in obedience to an inward volition of 
the Lord, the water hidden in the vessels is changed instantaneously 
into wine. There was the same dignified ease and simplicity, the 
same absence of ostentation about all Christ’s miracles, proper to 
him who used not a delegated, but an intrinsic power. 

Struck with the manner in which Christ met the domestic need 
and protected the family character, we must no| overlook the large- 
ness of the provision that he made. At the most moderate computa- 
tion, the six w^ater-pots must have held far more than enough to meet 
the requirements of the marriage-feast; enough of wine for that 
household for many months to come. In the overflowing generosity 
of his kindness, he does so much more than Mary would have asked 
cr could have conceived. And still, to all who feel their need and 
come to him to have their spiritual wants supplied, he does exceed- 
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‘ ingly abundantly aboYe all that they ask and all that they can 
think. 

When the goyernor of the feast had tasted the new-made wine, 
he called the bridegroom and said to him, '' Every man at the begin- 
ning doth set forth good wine ; and when men have well drunk, then 
that which is worse; but thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 
He knew not whence that better wine, had come ; he knew not to whom 
it was they owed it ; he knew not that, in contrasting as he did the 
custom of keeping the best wine to the last witli that commonly fol- 
lowed at marriage-feasts he was but showing forth, as in a figure, the 
way in which the spiritual Bridegroom acts to all those who are called 
to the marriage-supper of the Lamb. Not as the world giveth gives 
Jesus to his own. The world gives its best and richest first. At the 
board which it spreads the viands may not fail; nay, may even grow 
in number and improve in quality ; but soon they pall on the sated 
appetite, and the end of the world’s feast is always worse and less 
enjoyable than the beginning. Who has found it so of the provisions 
of a Saviour’s grace — of those quiet, soothing, satisfying pleasures 
that true faith in him imparts? The more of these that any one 
receives, the more he enjoys them.. The appetite grows with the 
food it feeds upon ; the relish increases with the appetite ; better 
and better things are still provided, and of each new cup of pleasure 
put into our hands, turning to the heavenly Provider, we may say, 
“Thou hast kept the good wine even until now.” 

This, the beginning of his miracles, did Jesus in Cana of Galilee. 
The miracle lay. in the instantaneous transmutation of water into 
wine. And yet the water with which those water-pots were filled, 
and in which this change was wrought, might have been drawn from 
the well of a vineyard, and instead of being poured into these stone 
vessels, might have been poured out over the soil into which the 
vine-plants struck their roots, and by these roots might have been 
drawn up into the stem, and through the branches been distilled into 
the grapes, and out of the grapes been pressed into the vat, and in 
that vat have fermented into wine. And thus, by the many steps 
and secret processes of nature might that water without a miracle, as 
we say, have been converted into wine. But is each step or stage of 
that natural transmutation less wonderful? Does it show inferior 
wisdom? Is it done by a feebler power? Just as little can we 
explain the process as spread out into multiplied details in the great 
laboratory of nature as when condensed into one single act. And 
just as much should we see the divine hand and power in the one as 
in the other. He who sees God in the one— the miracle, and not in 
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tlie other, the processes of nature— has not the right faith in God. 
If we did not believe that God was operating throughout, working 
everywhere, his will and power the spring and support of every move- 
ment in the material creation, we should not believe that he is oper- 
ating here or there, in this miracle or in that. It is because w’^e 
believe in the universal agency of the living God that we are pre- 
pared to belijeve in that agency in any singular form that it occasion- 
ally may take. There is, indeed, a difference between a miracle and 
any of the ordinary operations of nature ; a difference not in the agent, 
not in the power, but simply in the manner in which the power and 
agency are employed. In the one, the hand of the great Operator 
works slowly, uniformly, doing the same things always in the same 
way ; his footsteps follow each other so surely and so regularly that, 
by a delusion of the understanding, we come to think that the things 
that follow each other so uniformly are not only naturally but neces- 
sarily linked to one another — the one by some imagined inherent 
power drawing the other after it ; needing no power but their own to 
bind them together at the first, or keep them bound together after- 
wards. Wherever there is orderly succession— and it pervades the 
whole universe of material things — we can classify the different pro- 
cesses that go on, and so reach what we call the laws of nature, which, 
after all, are but expressions of the orderly manner in which certain 
results are brought about ; but to these laws, as if they were living 
things, and had a vital power and energy belonging to them, we come 
to attribute the actual accomplishment of the result. It happens 
thus that the works of his hands in the midst of which we live, and 
which, for his glory and our good, the great Creator and Sustainer 
makes to move on with such fixed and orderly, stately and beautiful 
array, instead of being a clear translucent medium through which we 
see him, become often as a thick obscuring veil, -hiding him from our 
sight. Hence the use of miracles, that He who worketh all in all, 
and worketh thus, should sometimes break as it were this order, that 
through the rent we might see the hand which had been hidden 
behind that self-constructed veil. 

And yet when we speak thus of a miracle as a breaking-in upon 
the ordinary and established course of nature, let us not think of it 
as if it were discord thrust into a harmony; something loose, irreg- 
ular, disjointed, coming in to mar the beautiful and orderly progres- 
sion. In that harmonious progression, the lower ever yields to the 
higher. The vital powers, for instance, in plants and animals, are 
ever modifying the mechanical powers, the laws of motion ; the will 
of man comes in, in still more striking manner, to do the same thing 
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witli all tlie powers and processes of nature. Ton do not say tliat 
sncli crossings and counteractions of lower by liiglier laws disturb 
the harmony of nature; they help to constitnte it. And we beliere 
that just as falsely as you would say that the order of nature was 
broken, the law of grayitation was violated, when the sap ascends 
in the stem of the tree, and is distributed upwards through its 
branches ; just as falsely is it said of the miracles of Christianity, that 
they break that order, or violate any of nature’s laws; for did we but 
know enough of that spiritual kingdom for whose establishment and 
advancement they were wrought, we should perceive that here too 
there was law and order, and that what we now call miracles w^ere 
but instances of the lower yielding to the higher; that the grand, 
unbroken harmony of the vast universe, material, mental, moral, 
spiritual, may be sustained and promoted. 

This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mam 
ifested forth his glory. The glory that was thus revealed lay not so 
much in the forthpiitting of almighty power (for it is an inferior.glory 
that the bare exercise of any power, though it be divine, displays) 
as in the manner in which the power is exercised, the ends it is put 
forth to accomplish. Power appears here as the handmaid and min- 
ister of loving kindness, and gathers thus a richer glory than its own 
around it. Never let us forget that the first act of our Lord’s public 
life was do grace a maniage by his ]3resence. By doing so, he has 
for ever consecrated that and every other Iiiimaii bond and relation- 
ship. And the first exercise of his almighty power was to minister 
.to the enjoyment of a marriage-feast. He who w’'ould not in the 
extremity of hunger employ his power to procure food for himself, 
put it forth to increase the comforts of others. By doing so, he has 
for ever consecrated all the innocent enjoyments of life. It will not 
do to say, that his example here is no pattern to us; that what was 
safe for him might be injurious to us ; for he not only accepted the 
invitation for himself, but took his disciples along with Mm to the 
marriage-feast. There is something pecuKarly striking and instruc- 
tive in our Lord’s coming so directly from consort with the austere 
ascetic preacher of the wilderness, and carrying along with him these 
first disciples, the majority of whom had been John’s disciples !)efore 
they were his, and seating them by his side at this festive board. 
Does it not teach what the genius and spirit of his religion is? That 
it affects not the desert; that it shuns not the fellowship of man; 
that it frowns not on social joys and pleasures; that it rejoices as 
readily with those who rejoice as it vreeps with those who weep; 
ready to be with us in our hours of gladness, as well as in our hours 
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of grief. Let no table be spread to wliicb He wlio graced tlie mar- 
riage-feast at Cana could not be invited j let no pleasure be indulged 
in wliicli could not live in tlie light of his countenance. Let his pres- 
ence and blessing be with us and upon us wherever we go and how- 
ever we arc engaged ; and is the way not open by which the miracle 
of Cana may, in spirit, be repeated daily still, and the water of every 
earthly enjoyment turned into the very wine of heaven? 

XIL 

Jhe JIIleansing, of the Jemple."' 

The miracle at the marriage-feast drew a marked line of distinc- 
f tion between the divine Teacher and the austere Essenes, those ere- 

mites who d-welt apart, shut up in a kind of monastic seclusion, and 
who renounced the use of wine, condemned marriage, and denounced 
all bodily indulgence as injurious to the purity of the spirit. By act- 
ing as he did at Cana, Jesus at the very outset of his career placed 
himself in direct opposition to the strictest class of pietists then exist- 
ing — in direct opposition to the spirit and practice of those in all 
ages who have sought, by withdraival from the world and estrange- 
ment from all objects of sense, to cultivate communion with the 
unseen, to rise to a closer intercourse with and nearer resemblance to ■ 
the Deity. 

One effect of this first display by Jesus of his supernatural power 
^ ' was a strengthening of the faith of the men who had recently attached 

themselveB to him. ^'His discixfies,” it is said, “believed in him.” 
They had believed before, but they believed more firmly now. The 
ground of their first faith had been the testimony of the Baptist. 

I Their faith had growm during the few days of private intercourse with 

; Jesus which succeeded, and no^v by the manifestation of his powder 

j and glory it was still more strengthened. It was still, as later trial 

too clearly proved, w^eak and imperfect. But their minds and hearts 
j' were in such a condition that they lay open to the influence of addi- 

tional light as to their Master’s character, additional evidence of his 
authority and power. But there were other spectators of the mira- 
cle upon whom it exerted no such happy influence. After the mar- 
riage-feast at Cana broke up, “Jesus and his mother, and his breth- 
ren, and his disciples went down to Capernaum.” This is the first 
mention of those brethren of Christ who appear more than once in 
« John 2 :12-21 ; Matt. 21 : 10-17. 
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tlie subsequent liistoiy, always associated with Mary, as forming part 
of her family, carefully distinguished from the apostles and disciples 
of the Lord. They are represented on one occasion as going out 
after him, thinking he was beside himself; and W’^hen he was told that 
Mary and they stood at the outskirts of the crowd desiring to see 
him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Who is my mother, and who are my brethren ? 
Whosoever shall do the will of my Father who is in heaven, the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother.” On another occasion, the 
Nazarenes referred to them when, astonished and offended, they said 
to one another, “Is not this the carpenter’s son? is not his mother 
called Mary, and his brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and 
Judas? And his sisters, are they not aU with us?” John tells us 
that at a still later period, in the beginning of the last year of our 
Lord’s ministry, these relatives taunted him, “saying. If thou do 
these things, show thyself to the world; for neither did his brethren 
believe in him.” Had we been reading these passages for the first 
time, we should scarcely have understood them otherwise than as 
referring to those wiio w^ere related to Jesus as children of the same 
mother. This wmuld of course imply that Mary had other children 
than Jesus, an idea to wiiicli from the earliest period there seems to 
have been the strongest repugnance. Besting upon the well-knowui 
usage which allow^ed the term brother and sister to be extended to 
more distant relationships, and upon the acknowledged difficulty 
wiiicli arises in connection with the names of our Lord’s brothers as 
given by the evangelists, both the Greek and the Latin churches, 
though adopting different theories as to the exact nature of the rela- 
tionship, have mdignantly repudiated the idea of Mary’s having any 
but one child, and have regarded those spoken of as his brothers as 
being either his hah-brothers, sons of Joseph by another marriage, 
or his cousins, the children of Mary’s ‘sister, the wife of Alphaeus or 
Cleophas. It would be out of place here to enter upon the discus- 
sion of this difficult question. I can only say that, after weighing all 
the objections which have been adduced, I can see no sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting the first and most natural reading of the passages 
I have referred to, for not believing that they were brotjiers and sis- 
ters of Jesus, wdio grew up along with him in the household at Naza- 
reth. Perhaps our readiness to admit this may partly spring from 
our not sharing the impression that there is any thing in such a 
belief either derogatory to the character of Mary, or to the true dig- 
nity of her first-born Son. 

Whoever they wmre, and however related to him, these brethren 
of tlie Lord, his nearest relatives, who had aU along been living, if 
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not under tlie same roof, yet in close and intimate acquaintance with, 
him, sat beside his disciples at that marriage-feast, and saw the won- 
der that was done, and they did not believe. As months rolled on, 
they saw and heard of still greater wonders wrought in the presence 
of multitudes. Eesiding with Mary at Gaj)ernaum, they lived in the 
very heart of that commotion which the teaching and acts of J esus 
excited. Neither did they then believe. Their unbelief may have 
been in part sustained by Christ’s having ceased to make their home 
his home, and chosen twelve strangers as his close and constant com- 
panions and friends. Nor did any of them believe in J esus all through 
the three years of his ministry. But it is pleasing to note that, though 
so long and so stubbornly maintained, their unbelief did at last give 
way ; you see them in that upper room to which the apostles retired 
after witnessing the ascension: “And when they were come in, they 
went up into an upper room, where abode both Peter and James, 
and John and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and Mat- 
thew, James the son of Alphseus, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas the 
brother of James. These all continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication, with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and with his brethren.” How many an apt remark on the peculiar 
barriers wdiich the closer ties of domestic life often oppose to the 
influence of the one Christian member of a household, and on the 
peculiar encouragement which such a one has to persevere, might be 
grounded upon the fact that it was not till after his death that our 
Lord’s own immediate relatives believed in him. 

When the marriage-feast at Cana was over, Jesus and his mother, 
and his brethren, and his disciples went down to Capernaum. Of 
this town we shall have more to say hereafter, when it became the 
chosen centre of our Lord’s Galilean ministry. One advantage of 
the short visit that Jesus now paid to it was, that it put him on the 
route along which the already gathering bands of visitors from North- 
ern Galilee passed southwards to the, capital. The Passover was at 
hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. Hitherto, though some time 
had passed (two or three months perhaps, but there are no materials 
for exactly determining) since his baptism and the public proclama- 
tion of his Messiahship, Jesus had taken no public step, none imply- 
ing any assumption on his part of the office to which he had been 
designated. Of the few men who attended him, there was but one 
whom he had asked to follow him; nor was it yet understood whether 
he and the rest wmre to accompany him for more than a few days. 
The miracle at Cana was rather of a private and domestic than of a 
public character Nothing that we know of was said or done by 
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Jesus at Oapernaiini, or tlirougliout tLe short visit to Galilee, to indi- 
cate Ms entrance on a public career. 

But now lie is in Jerusalem, in the place where most appropri- 
ately the first revelation of liiinseK in his new character is made. 
Let us acknowledge that it is not in the form in which we should 
have expected it; nor in that form in which any Jew of that age 
ivoiild ever have imagined that the Messiah would first show himself. 
We may be able, by meditating a little upon it, to see more of its 
suitableness than at first sight appears. But even a first glance 
reveals how utterly unlike it was to the popular Jewish conception of 
the advent of the Messiah. One of the first things our Lord does at 
Jerusalem is to go up into the temple. He passes through one of 
the gates of its surrounding walls. He enters into the large open 
area -which on all sides encompasses the sacred edifice. What a spec- 
tacle meets his eye ! There all round, attached to the wmlls, are lines 
of booths or shops in w^hich money-changers are plying their usuri- 
ous trade. The centre space is crowded with oxen and with sheep 
exposed for sale, and between the buyers and the sellers all the tur- 
bulent traffic of a cattle-market is going on. It goes’ on within the 
outer enclosure, but close upon the inner courts of the holy place ; 
so close that the loud hum from the crowded court of the Gentiles 
must have been heard to their no small disturbance by the priests 
and worshippers within. How comes all this ? and who is responsi- 
ble for this desecration of the temple ? The origin of it in one sense 
was natural enough. At all the great festivals, but especially at the 
Passover, an almost inconceivable number of animals w^ere offered up 
ill sacrifice. Josephus tells us of more than two hundred thousand 
victims sacrificed in the course of a single Passover celebration. The 
greatest proportion of these wem not brought up from the country 
by the offerers, but were purchased on their arrival at Jerusalem. 
An extensive traffic, yielding no inconsiderable gain to those engaged 
in it, was thus created. Some open area for conducting it was need- 
ed. The heads of the priesthood, to whom the custody of the temple 
was committed, saw that good rents w’-ere got for any suitable mar- 
ket-ground which the city could supply. They were tempted to fill 
their own coffers from this source. Jerusalem could furnish no place 
so suitable for the exposure of the animals as the Court of the Gen- 
tiles. What more convenient than that the victims should be pur- 
chased in the very neighborhood of the place where they were to be 
offered lip ? The greed of gain prevailed over all care for the sanc- 
tity of the temple. The Court of the Gentiles was let out to the cat- 
tle-dealers, and a large amount was thus added to the yearly revenue 
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of tlie temple. Still another source of gain lay open, and was taken 
advantage of. Every one who came up to the Passover, and desired 
to take part in the festival, had to present a half-shekel of Jewish 
money to the* priests. This kind of money was not now in general 
use; it was scarce even in Judea, unknown bej^ond that land. Noth- 
ing, however, but the half-shekel of the sanctuary would be taken at 
the temple. To supply themselves with the needed coin, visitors had 
to go to the money-changer. And where can he find a fitter place 
to erect his booth and set out his table than within the veiy area in 
which the larger trafiic was going on ? He offers so much to the 
priesthood to be permitted to do so; the bribe is taken, and the 
booth and the tables are erected. And so, amid a perfect Babel of 
tongues, and thronging, jostling crowds of men and beasts, the buy- 
ing and the selling and the money-changing are all going on. 

Into the heart of. this tumultuous throng Jesus enters. Of the 
many hundreds there, few have ever seen him before; few know 
anything about him, either about his baptism in the Jordan or his 
late miracle at Cana. He appears as a stranger, a young man clad in 
the simple garb of a Galilean peasant, without any badge of author- 
ity in his hand. He looks around with an eye of indignant sorrow, 
pours out the changers’ money, overthrows their tables, forming a 
scourge of small cords drives the herds of cattle before him, and, 
mingling consideration with his zeal, says to them who sold the 
doves, “ Take these things hence ; make not my Father’s house a 
house of merchandise.” Why is it that at the touch of this slender 
scourge, and the bidding of this youthful stranger, buyers and sellers 
stop their traffic, the money-changers suffer their money to be rudely 
handled and their tables to be overturned? The slightest resist- 
ance of so many against one would have been sufficient to arrest 
the movement. But no such resistance is attempted, no opposition 
is made, by men not likely from them occupation to be remarkable 
for mildness of disposition or pliability of character. How are we to 
explain this ? We can understand how, at the last Passover, at the 
close of his ministry, when Jesus, then so well known, so generally 
recognised by the people as a prophet, repeated this cleansing of the 
temple, there should have been a yielding to his authoritative com- 
mand. But what -are we to say of such an occurrence taking place 
at the very commencement of his ministry, his first public act in 
Jerusalem ? It is a mysterious power which some men, in time of 
excitement, by look and word and tone of command, can exercise 
over their fellow-men. But grant that rare power in its highest 
degree to Jesus, it will scarce account for this scene in the court 






of tlie Gentiles at Jerusalem. It would seem as if, in eye and yoice 
and action, tlie divine power and autliority tliat lay in Jesus broke 
fortb into visible manifestation, and laid such a spell upon ^hose 
rough cattle-drivers and those cold calculators of the money-tables, 
that all powder of resistance was for tlie time subdued. It would 
seem as if it pleased him to • exert here within the temple the same 
influence that he did afterwards in the garden, when he stepped forth 
from the darkness into the full moonlight, and said to the rough 
band that advanced with lanterns and swords and staves to take 
him, “ I that speak unto you am he and when at the sight and 
word they reeled backward and fell to the ground. The effect in 
both cases was but temporary. High priests and officers ivere soon 
upon their feet again; and, wondering at their owm weakness in 
yielding to a power which at the moment they were impotent to 
resist, proceeded to lay hold upon Jesus and lead him awmy unto 
Caiaphas. So ivas it also, we believe, in the temple court. A sud- 
den, mysterious, irresistible pow'er is upon that crowd. They- yield, 
they. know not why. But by-and-by the spell would seem to be 
withdrawn. They soon recover from its effect. Nor is it long till, 
wondering at their having allowed a ffingle man, and one who had 
no right whatever, to interfere with arrangements made by the chief 
authorities, and to lord it over them, they return, resume their occu- 
pations, and all goes on as before. 

It w^as with no intention or expectation of putting an end in this 
way to the desecration of the holy place that Jesus acted. What, 
then, was the purpose of his act? It w’-as meant to be a public 
proclamation of his Sonship to God : an open assertion and exercise 
of his authority as sustaining this relation ; a protest in his Father’s 
name against the conduct of the priesthood in permitting this dese- 
cration of the holy lalace. It was far more for the priesthood than 
for the crowd in the market-place that it wms meant. They were 
not ignorant that the chief object of the ministry of the Baptist, with 
which the -whole country was ringing, was to announce the imme- 
diate coming of the Messiah. They had not long before sent a depu- 
tation to the banks of the Jordan to ask John whether he himself 
w^ere not the Messiah whose near advent he was foretelling. The 
members of that deputation heard of the baptism of Jesus ; in all 
likelihood they had not left the place wffien Jesus came back from 
the temptation in the wilderness, and w^as publicly pointed to by 
John as the greater than himself who was to come after him, the 
Lamb of God, the Son of God. From the lips of the men whom 
they bad sent, or from the lips of others, they must have known all 
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about wliat had happened. And nowhere among them is this Jesu^ 
of Nazareth ; here he is come up to the temple, speaking and acting 
as if it were his part and office authoritatively to interpose and 
cleanse the building of all its defilements. What else could the 
priesthood who had charge of the temple understand than that 
here was claimed a jurisdiction in regard to it superior to their 
own ? What else could they understand when the words were heard, 
or were repeated to them, “ Make not my Father’s house a house of 
merchandise,” than that here was one who claimed a relationship to 
God as his Father, and a right over the temple as his Father’s house, 
which none but One could claim? They go to him, therefore, or they 
call him before them, and entering, you will remark, into no justifica- 
tion of their own deed in hiring out the temple court as they had 
done — entering into no argument with him as to the rightness or 
wrongness of what he had done, rather admitting that if he were 
indeed a prophet, as his acts showed that he at least pretended to 
be, his act was justifiable ; they proceed upon the assumjption that 
he was bound to give to them some proof of his carrying a Divine 
commission, and they say to him, “What sign showest thou unto 
us, seeing thou doest these things?” 

He had shown a good enough sign already, had they read it aright. 
He was about to show signs numerous and significant enough in the 
days that immediately succeeded; but to such a haughty challenge 
as this, coming, as he knew, from men whom no sign would convince 
of his Messiahship, he had but this reply: “Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up.” A truly dark saying; one that, not 
only they did not and could not at the time understand, hut that they 
were almost certain to misunderstand, and, misunderstanding, to 
turn against the speaker, as if he meant to claim the possession of a 
power which he never could, be called upon to exercise. Then said 
the Jews, interpreting, as they could scarce fail to do, his words as 
applicable to the material temple: “Forty-and-six years has this 
temple been in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three days?”'^ 

Jesus made no attempt to rectify the error into which his ques- 

It is curious tliat, in saying so, they have left to us one of the few fixed and 
certain data uiDon which we can determine the year when the public ministry of 
our Lord began. We know that the building, or rather rebuilding of the tehi- 
pie, was commenced by Herod in the eighteenth year of his reign ; thatis-speak- 
ng according to the Eoman method of counting their years, from the foundation 
of Some—during the year that began in the spring of 734, and ended in that of 
735. Forty-six years from this would bring us to the year 780-781. Historical 
statements and astronomical calculations conspire to prove that it must have been 
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tioners liad fallen. He conld not well liave done so witliont a pr.e- 
n'kainre disclosure of liis death and resurrection, a thing that he care- 
fully avoided till the time of their accomplishment drew near. He 
left this mysterious saying to be interpreted against himself. It 
seems to have taken a deep hold, to have been widely circulated, 
and to have fixed itself very deeply in the memory of the people. 
Three years afterwards, when they were trying to convict him of 
some crime in reference to religion, this first saying of his was brought 
up against him, as one uttered blasphemously against the temple ; but 
the ‘two witnesses could not agree about the words. And when the 
cross v/as raised, those who passed by railed on him, saying, ‘^Ali, 
thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save 
thyself.” Whatever differences there were in the remembrances and’ 
reports of the people, in one thing they agreed, in the attributing the 
destruction of the temple that Jesus had spoken of here, to himself. 
But he had not spoken. of the destruction as effected by his own 
hands, blit by those of the Jews themselves. And he had not had in 
his eye the material temple on Mount Moriah, but the temple of his 
body, which they were to destroy, and which he, three days after- 
wards, was to raise from the dead. All this became plain afterv/ards, 
and went, when his real meaning stood revealed in the event, migh- 
tily to confirm the faith of his followers. And in one respect it may 
still go to confirm ours, for does not that saying of Jesus, uttered so 
early — his first word, we may say, to the leaders of the people at 
Jerusalem — does it not, along with so many other like evidences, go 
to prove how clearly the Lord saw the end from the beginning? 

The temple at Jerusalem has long been in ruins. In its stead 
there stands now before us the church of the body of Christ, the soci- 
ety of the faithful. In her corporate capacity, in her corporate act- 
ings, has the church not acted over again what the Jews did with 
their temple, when she has made merchandise of her offices and her 
revenues, and sold them to the highest bidder, as you would sell oxen 
in the market or meat in the shambles? The spirit which, prompts 
such open sacrilegious acts, such gross making gain of godliness, is 
the self-same spirit which our Lord rebuked ; and how often does it 
creep into and take hold and spread like a defiling leprosy over the 
house of God! It does so in the pulpit, whenever self, in one or 
other of its insidious forms, frames the speech and animates the 

between tlie 13tli March and the 4th April, in the year 760, that Herod died. If 
Christ were born a few months before that death, thirty years forward from that 
time brings us to the year 780, as that in which our Lord’s ministry commenced ; 
the two independent computations thus singularly confirming one another. 
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utterance ; it does so in the pew, when in the hour hallowed to prayer 
and praise the chambers of thought and imagery within are crowded 
with worldly guests. Know ye not, brethren, that ye are the temple 
of God ; and that the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are ? 
Would that half the zeal the Saviour show^ed in cleansing the earthty 
building were but shown by each of us in the purifying and cleansing 
of our hearts! Truly it is no easy task to drive out thence every 
thing that defileth in his sight, to keep out as well as to put out; for, 
quick as were those buyers and sellers of old in coming back to their 
places in the temple and resuming their occupations there, quicker 
still are those vain and sinful desires, dispositions, imaginations, 
which in our moments of excited zeal we have expelled from our 
hearts, in returning to their old and welUoved haunts. The Lord of 
the temple must come himself to cleanse it ; come, not once or twice 
as in the case of the temple at Jerusalem; come, not as a transient 
visitor, but as an abiding guest; not otherwise than by his own in- 
dwelling shall these unhallowed inmates be ejected and kept without, 
and the house made worthy of Him who deigns to occupy it. 


XHL 

JhE pONYERSATION WITH ICODEM.US.* 

Chkist’s first visit to J erusalem, after his baptism, appears to 
have been a brief one: not longer, perhaps, than that usually paid by 
those who went up to the Passover. Besides the cleansing of the 
temple he wrought some miracles which are left unrecorded, but 
vdiich w^e may believe were of the same kind as his subsequent 
ones, and these -were generally miracles of healing. Many believed 
on him when they s.aw those miracles performed ; believed on him as 
a wonder-worker^ as a man who had the great power of God at his 
command;' but their faith scarcely went farther, involved in it little 
or no recognition of his true character and office. Although they 
believed in him, Jesus did not believe in them (for it is the same 
wmrd which is used in the tw^o eases.) Knowing what was in them, 
as he knew what was in all men, undeceived by appearance or pro- 
fession, he entered into no close or friendly relations with them ; made 
no hasty, or premature discovery of himself. 

But there was one man to whom he did commit himself on the 
occasion of this first and short residence in Jerusalem, to whom he 

» Johii3:K21. 
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did make sucli a discovery of Mmself, as we sliall presently see lie 
never made to any otker single person in the whole course of his 
ministry. This was a man of the Pharisees, one of the sect that 
became the most hitter persecutors of Christ ; a ruler too of the J ews, a 
M man well educated, of good position, and in high office; a member of 

the Sanhedrim. He was one of the body that not long ago had sent the 
deputation down to the Jordan to inquire about the Baptist. He knew 
all about John’s ministry, about his announcing that the kingdom of God 
ivas at hand, that there was One coming after him who w’-as to baptize 
not with w’ater but with the Holy Ghost. He had been wondering 
what this ministry of John could mean, when Jesus appeared in the 
city, cleansed the temple, wrought those miracles. He saw that 
among the class to which he belonged, the appearance and acts of 
the young Nazarene, wdio had assumed* and exercised such an author- 
ity ■within the courts of the temple, and when challenged had given 
such an unsatisfactory reply, had excited nothing but distrust and 
antipathy; a distrust and antipathy, however, in which he did not, 
could not share. He could not concur wdth those who spake of him 
as an ignorant rustic, a mere blind zealot, whom a fit of fanaticism 
had driven to do what he did in the temple ; still less could he agree 
•with those who spake of him as an impostor, a deceiver of the people. 
We do not know wdiat words of Christ’s he heard, what acts of his 
he witnessed; but the impression had come upon him, whencesoever 
it came, that he was altogether different from what his fellow-rulers 
were disposed to believe. Could, this indeed be the man of whom 
John spake so much ; could this be indeed the Christ, the Messiah 
for whom so many were longing? If he wms, what new and higher 
truths w^ould he unfold, what a glorious kingdom w^ould he usher in ! 
Piestless and unsatisfied with things as they were, all his. Pharisaic 
strictness in the keeping of the law' having failed to quiet his coii« 
science and give comfort to his heart, Hicodemus w'as looking about 
and longing for further light. Perhaps this stranger, wdio wms come 
to Jerusalem, may be able to help him. He may be |)oor and mean, 
a Galilean by birth, without official rank or authority; but wdiat of 
that, if he be really what he seems, one clothed wdth a divine com- 
mission; what of that, if he can quench in any wmy this thirst of 
heart and soul which burns within? If He could be seen by him 
alone, Jesus would surely lay aside that reserve wdiich he appeared to 
maintain, and instruct him fully as to the mysteries of the coming 
kingdom. But how should such a private interview be brought 
about? He might send for Him; and sent for by one in his position, 
Jesus might not refuse to come. But then it would be noised abroad 
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that he had been entertaining the Nazarene in his dwelling. Or he 
might go to Him when He was teaching in public, but then it would 
be seen and known of all men that he had paid Him an open mark of 
respect. He was not prepared to face either of these alternatives; he 
was too timid, thought too much of what his companions and friends 
and the general public of the city might think or say. Yet he is too 
eager to throw the chance away. He must see Jesus, and as his fears 
keep him from going to or sending for him by day, he goes by night, 
breaks in upon his retirement, asks and obtains the audience. 

There was something wrong, no doubt, in his choosing such a 
time and way for the interview. It would have been a manlier, more 
heroic thing for him to have braved all danger, and risen above all 
fear of man. But whatever blame we may choose on this ground to 
attach to Nicodemus, let it not obscure our perception of his obvious 
honesty and earnestness, his intense desire for further enlightenment, 
his willingness to receive instruction. He came by night, but he w^as 
the only one of his order who came at all. He came by night, but 
it was not to gratify an idle curiosity, but in the disquiet of a half- 
awakened conscience to seek for peace. ^'Eabbi,” he says, as soon 
he finds himself in Christ’s presence. He salutes him with all respect. 
The Eabbis of the temple would have scorned the claim of one so 
young in years, unknown in any of their schools, who had given no 
proof of his acquaintance with their laws and their traditions — to be 
regarded as one of» them. But the ruler, in all likelihood by many 
years Christ’s senior, and one who on other grounds might have 
counted on being the saluted rather than the saluter, does not hesi- 
tate to address him thus: ‘'Eabbi, w^e know that thou art a teacher 
come from God : for no man can do those miracles that thou doest 
except God be with him.” He shows at once his respect, his candor, 
his intelligence, and his faith. He does not doubt that those are 
real miracles which Jesus has been working; he is ready to trace to 
its true source the power employed in their accomplishment ; he is 
prepared at once to acknowledge that the worker of such miracles 
must be one sent and sanctioned by God. In saying so, he knows 
that he is saying more than perhaps any other man of his station in 
Jerusalem would be ready to say. He thinks that he says enough to 
win for himself a favorable reception. Yet, he is speaking far below 
the truth, much under his own half-formed conceptions and beliefs. 
It is but as a teacher, not as a prophet, much less the great Prophet, 
that he addresses Jesus. 

One might have expected that, having addressed him as such, he 
would go on to put the questions to which he presumed that such a 
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teaclier coitld give replies. But lie pauses, perhaps imagining that, 
gratified hj such a visit, pleased at being saluted thus by one of the 
rulers, Jesus will salute him in return, and save liiei the trouble of 
inquiry by making some disclosures of the new doctrine which, ^ as a 
teacher sent from God, lie had come to teach; or by telling him 
something more about that new kingdom which so many were‘^ 
expecting to see set up. How surprised he must have been when so 
abruptly, yet so solemnly, without exchange of salutation or word of 
preface, Jesus says, “Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Such a man as 
Nicodemus could scarcely have been so stupid as to believe that in 
speaking of being born again, Jesus meant a second birth of the 
body. He is so disconcerted, however, disappointed, -perplexed, 
besides being perhaps a little irritated, by both the maimer and the 
substance of the grave, emphatic utterance — one which, however 
general in its terms, was obviously spoken vdth a direct and personal 
reference — that, in his confusion, he seizes u|)on the expression as the 
only one that had as yet conveyed any definite idea to his mind— as 
affording him some ground of exception, some material for reply; and 
taking it in its literal sense, he says : “ How can a man be born again 
when he is old? Can he enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb, and be born?” The wise and gentle teacher in whose hands 
he now is, takes no notice of the folly or the petulance of the remark. 
He reiterates what he had said, modifying, however, his expressions, 
so that Nicodemus could not fail to see of what kind of second birth • 
it wnrs that he was speaking: “Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except 
a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 

Had Mcodemus only had time at first to collect his thoughts, he 
would have remembered that it -was no new term, framed now for the 
first time, that Jesus had been employing in speaking of a second 
birth ; it being a jp^roverbial expression with his countrymen with 
reference to those who became proselytes to the Jewish faidi, and 
were admitted as such into the Jewish community, that they were as 
men new born. The outward mode of admitting such proselytes to 
the enjoyment of J ewisli privileges 'was by baptism, hj washing with 
water. John had adopted this rite, and by demanding that all Jews 
should be baptized with the baptism of repentance, as a preparation 
on their part for the coming of the kingdom, he had in fact, already 
proclaimed, that, as every heathen man became as a new man on 
entering into the common’wealth of Israel, so every Je'wish man 
must become a new man before entering into that new kingdom which 
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the Messiah was to introduce and establish. It was virtually to 
symbolize the importance and necessity of repentance — that change 
of mind and heart which formed the burden of his preaching, as a 
qualification in all candidates for admission into the kingdom— that 
John came baptizmg with water. But he took great pains to inform 
his hearers that, while he baptized with water, there was One coming 
iminediately who was to baptize with the Holy Ghost. Was it likely 
then, or we may even say was it possible that, when Nicodemus now 
heard Jesus say, “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” he could fail to perceive 
the allusion to the water-baptism of John and the Spirit-baptism of 
the Messiah? In common with all his countrymen, Nicodemus had 
assumed that, be it what it might, come how or when it might, the 
Messianic kingdom would be one within which their very birth as 
Jews would entitle them to be ranked. This popular delusion John 
had already, by his baptism and his teaching, done something to rec- 
tify. The full truth it was reserved for Jesus to proclaim, and he 
does it now to Nicodemus. This master in Israel has come to Jesus 
to be taught ; let him know then that it is not a new doctrine, but 
a new hfe which Jesus has come to proclaim and to impart. It is not 
by knowing so much, or believing in such truths, or practising such 
duties, that a man is to qualify himself for becoming a subject of the 
spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ. Eirst of all, as a necessary pre- 
liminary, he must be born again 5 born of the Spirit, have spiritual 
life imparted, before he can see so as to apprehend its real nature, 
before he can enter so as to partake of its true privileges, the king- 
dom of God. This kingdom is not an outward or a national one, not 
the kingdom of a creed, or of an external organized community. It 
is a kingdom exclusively of the new-born — of those who have been 
begotten of the Spirit— of those who have been born again, not of 
blood, nor of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. For that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Sphit 
is spirit. ■ 

A mystic thing it looks to Nicodemus, this second birth — this birth 
of the Spirit ; secret, invisible, impalpable; its origin and issues hid- 
den, remote. “Marvel not,” says Jesus, at its mysteiiousness. The 
night is quiet around you, not a sound of bending branch or rustling 
leaf comes from the neighboring wood; but now the air is stirred as 
by ail invisible hand; the sigh of the night breeze comes through the 
bending branches and rustling leaves; you hear the sound; but who 
can take you to that breeze’s birthplace^ and show you where and 
how it was begotten ; who can carry you to its place of sepulture, and 
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show yon -where and how it dies ? Not that the wind— the air in 
motion— is a whit more wilful or capricious, or less obedient to fixed 
laws than any other elements, or is chosen upon that account to rep- 
resent the operations of God’s Spirit on the souls of men. All its 
movements are fixed and orderly; but as the movements of an invis- 
ible agent, they elude our observation; nor, if you sought for a mate- 
rial emblem, of that hiddenness with which the Holy Spirit works, 
could you find in the whole creation one more apt than that -vhicli 
Jesus used, when he said to Nicodemus, '‘The wund blo-vreth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell wdience 
it cometh and whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” 

Already a dim apprehension of that for wdiich he w^as being appre- 
hended of Christ has begun to dawn upon Nicodemus. He receives 
the truth as affirmed by Jesus as to the necessity of the new birth. 
He begins even to understand something as to its nature. Yet a 
haze still hangs over it. He wronders and he doubts — giving expres- 
sion to his feelings in the question, “How can these 'things be?” 

If Christ’s answ^er may be taken as the best interpretation of this 
question, Nicodemus wms now troubling himself not so much either 
wdtli the nature or the necessity of the new birth, as with the manner 
of its accomplishment; the kind of instrumentality by wiiich so great 
an inward change w^as to be effected ; for, read aright, our Lord’s 
reply is not only a description of that instrumentality, but an actual 
employment of it. First, however, a gentle rebuke must be given: 
^Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest not these things? Hast 
thou forgotten all that is written in the book of the law’' and in the 
proi^hets about the coming of those days in which the Lord w^ould 
pour out his Spirit upon all flesh; about the new covenant that the 
Lord \vould then enter into with his j)eople, one of wiiose two great 
provisions w^as to be this: “I will give them one heart, and I will put 
a new spirit within you ; and I will take the stony heart out of their 
flesh, and will give them a heart of flesh ’”? Ezek. 11 : 19. What 
had so often and so long beforehand been thus spoken of wms now 
about to be executed. The Spirit of God was waiting to do his gra- 
cious w^ork, in begetting many sons and daughters to the Lord. Let 
Nicodemus be assured of this, on the testimony of one whose knowl- 
edge of the spirit-w’^oiid wms immediate and complete. He had spo- 
ken very confidently about his knowledge, of Jesus. “We know^” he 
had said, “ thou art a teacher sent from God.” Let him listen now 
to words of equal confidence, which no mere human teacher, though 
he were even sent by God, could well, upon such a subject, have 
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emploj-ed: ''Verilj, veriiy I say nnto thee, We speak tliat we do 
know, and testify tliat we liaye seen; and ye receive not onr witness.” 

' This work of the Spirit in regenerating is connected with another — 
my own — in redeeming. The one is but an earthly operation; a 
work performed within men’s souls; but the other, how high have you 
to rise to trace it to its source ; how far to go to follow it to its 
issues? “If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how^ 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things?” 

‘And yet wiio can speak of these heavenly things as I can do? 
You take me, Mcodemus, to be a teacher sent from God, perhaps 
you might even acknowledge me as a prophet; but know me that I 
am no other than He, the Son of man, the Son of God, coming dowm 
from heaven, ascending to heaven, but leaving not heaven behind me 
in my descent, bringing it along with me ; while here on earth, being 
still in heaven. No man, I say unto thee, hath ascended up to 
heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man 
wiiich is in heaven.’ 

And having thus proclaimed the ground and certainty of his 
knowledge of all the earthly and all the heavenly things pertaining 
to the kingdom, Jesus goes on to preach his own gospel beforehand 
to Nicodemus, taking the lifting up of the serpent in the wilderness 
as the type to illustrate his own approaching lifting up on the cross, 
declaring this to be the great and gracious design of his death, that 
whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but have eternal hfe : 
“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son; 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” 

It does not fall within our scope to illustrate at large or attempt 
to enforce the great truths about the one and only manner of enter- 
ing into Christ’s spiritual kingdom; about the universal need of the 
Spirit-birth in order to make this entrance ; about his owm character 
and office; the manner and objects of his death; the faith which, 
trusting to him, brings with it everlasting life ; the moral guilt that 
lies in the act of rejecting him as a Kedeemer; the true character of 
those tempers of mind and heart which prompt to faith on the one 
side and to unbelief on the other, which are all brought out in the 
discourse of our Lord to Nicodemus. But it does fall precisely with- 
in our present design that I ask you to reflect a moment or two- 
first, upon the time at which this discourse was delivered; and next, 
as to its effect upon him to whom it wms addressed. 

It was delivered wrecks or months, before the Sermon on the 
Mount, or any other of Christ’s public addresses to the people. 
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Standing in time tlie first, it stands in cliaracter alone. Ton searcli 
ill yain throiigli all tlie subsequent discourses of our Lord for any 
sucli clear, compendious, compreliensiye development of the Christian 
salyation: of its source in the loye of the Father; its channel in the 
death of his only begotten Son; and of the great Agent by whom it 
is appropriated and applied. You search in vain for any other 
instance in which the three persons of the Trinity were spoken of by 
our Lord consecutiyely and conjunctly ; to each being assigned his 
proper part in the economy of our redemption. It may eyen be 
doubted whether, in the whole range of the apostolic epistles, there 
be a passage of equal length in which the manner of our salvation 
through Christ is as fully and distinctly described. 

Delivered thus at the very beginning of our Lord’s ministry, it 
utters a loud and unambiguous protest against the error of those 
who would have us to believe that there was a decided and essential 
difference between the earlier and later teachings of our Saviour ; 
between the doctrine taught by Christ and that taught afterwards by 
liis apostles. It is quite true that, until within a few months of the 
final decease accomplished at Jerusalem, our Lord studiously avoided 
all reference to his death. It is quite true that, in not a single 
instance — not even where one would most naturally have expected 
it — in the prayer that he taught to his disciples — is there an allusion 
by Jesus to that death, as supplying the ground of oui\ forgiveness. 
But that this marked silence is misinterpreted, when it is inferred 
that he did not assign to it that place and importance given to it 
afterwards, we have here, in this discourse to N'icodemus, the most 
convincing proof. I shall have occasion hereafter to refer to those 
considerations by wLich our Saviour was obviously influenced during 
the course of his personal ministry in not publicly unfolding the doc- 
trine of the cross. Let those, howevei’, who delight to dw^ell on the 
sim|)le and pure morality of the Sermon on the Mount, and to con- 
trast it with the doctrinal theology of the apostles, declaring their 
preference for the teachings of the Master above that of his disci- 
ples, but ponder well this first of all our Lord’s discourses, and they 
will see that instead of any conflict there is a perfect harmony. 

But if he never afterwards unfolded his gospel so plainly or so 
fully, wLy did he do so now? why reveal so much to Mcodemus that 
he appears to have withheld from the multitude? Am I wrong in 
regarding this as due in part to the very circumstance that this was 
a nocturnal and a solitary interview with Mcodemus? No one but 
this ruler of the Jews may have heard the words that Jesus spake 
that night, and he would be the last man to go and repeat them to 
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otliers. There is good reason to believe that the Gospel of St. John 
was written and published some years after those of the other evan- 
gelists. It is in the Gospel of St. John alone that the interview with 
Mcodemiis is recorded. The other -evangelists appear to have been 
ignorant of it. How the beloved disciple came to his knowledge of 
it it is not necessary for us to inquire. He may have received it 
from the lips of Nicodemus himself. Enough for us to know that it 
was not currently reported in the church till St. John gave it circula- 
tion. At any rate, we may be sure that it remained unknown all 
through the period of our Lord’s own life. It was not, then, in vio- 
lation of the rule that he acted on afterwards that he spoke now so 
plainly and fully as he did to Mcodemus. It was a rare opportunity, 
one that never perhaps returned, to have before him one so qualified 
by capacity, by acquirement, by honestj^, by earnestness, to receive 
^the truth; and the very manner in which the Saviour hastened to 
reveal it is to us the proof that he saw good soil here into which to 
cast the seed, and the proof too how grateful to him the office of his 
hand in sowing it. 

He knew, indeed, that the seed then sown was long to be dor- 
mant. Eor three years there was no token of its germination. Nic- 
odemus never sought a second interview with Jesus, but kept studi- 
ously aloof. Once, indeed, and it is the only sight throughout three 
years that we get of him, he ventured to say a word in the Council 
against a hasty arrest and condemnation of Jesus, but he met with 
such, a sharp rebuff that he never opened his lips again. The mem- 
orable words, however, of the midnight meeting at Jerusalem had not 
t been forgotten. There was much in them that he could not under- 

stand. "Who was He who had spoken of himself as the Son of man, 
the Son of God? of his ascending and descending to and from heaven? 
of being in heaven even when he stood there on earth ? He had spo- 
ken of his being lifted up, that men might believe in him, and believ- 
ing, might not perish, but have everlasting life. What could that 
lifting up of Jesus be, and how upon it could there hang such issues? 
Much to perplex here, yet much to stimulate ; for that life, that eter- 
nal life, of which Christ had spoken, was the very life that above all 
I things he was longing to possess and realme. In this troubled state 

» of mind and heart, with what an anxious eye w^ould Nicodemus watch 

* the after-current of our Lord’s history ! For a year and a half he 

f had disappeared from Judea; was heard of only as saying and doing 

wonders down in Galilee. Then, came the final visit to the capital, 
the great commotion in the temple, the raising of Lazarus, the seizure, 
the trial, the condemnation. Was Nicodemus present wdth the rest 
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of the Council of which he was a inember, on the morning of the 
crucifixion? If he was, he must ingioriously have kept silence, for 
the Tote Y/as unanimous. I would rather belieye, from what hap- 
pened on the after part of the day, that he was not present; did not 
obey the hasty summons. With him or without him, the verdict is 
given. The license to crucify is extorted from the vacillatilig gov- 
ernor ; the cross is raised. At last the words that three years before 
had sounded in the ruler’s listening ear, and vdiich had since been 
frequently recalled, the mystery of their meaning unrevealed, are 
verified and explained. The cross is raised ; Jesus is lifted up. The 
darkened heavens, the reeling earth, the prayer for his crucifiers, the 
promise to the penitent who dies beside him, the voice of triumph at 
the close proclaim the death of that only begotten Son of God wdiom 
he had given to be the Saviour of the world. The scales drop off 
from the eyes they so long had covered. Fear goes out, and faith ^ 
comes into Nicodemus’ breast, a faith that plants him by Joseph’s 
side in the garden, and unites their hands in the rendering of the last 
services to the body, which they buried in the new sepulchre. 

What a flood of light fell then on the hitherto mysterious words 
of the Crucified ; what a rich treasure of comfort would the medita- 
tion of them unfold all his life long afterwards to Mcodemus ; and 
what an honor to him that he was chosen as the man to whom were 
first addressed those words which have comforted so many millions 
since, and are destined to comfort so many millions more in the years 
that are to come: “ God so loved the w'oiid, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 


XIV. 

The '^yOMAN OF ^AMARIA.^ 

COMINO, as he did, to a community that had long been accus- 
tomed to act in its corporate capacity as a nation in covenant with 
God ; coming to be nationally received or nationally rejected as the 
Messiah ; a reception or rejection -which could only be embodied in 
some decisive expression of the will of the nation, made through its 
authorized heads and representatives — our natui’al expectation is that 
Christ’s public manifestation of himself would be made principally in 
Judea and at Jerusalem. And the actual opening of his public minis- 
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try convinces ils tliat had no check or hindrance been interposed, had 
any readiness been sho^vn by the rulers of the people to look favor- 
ably on his character and claims, Judea and J eriisalem •would have 
been the chief scene of his labors. For before he opened his lips, as 
a teacher sent from God, to any Galilean audience, or in any provin- 
cial synagogue, he presented himself in the capital, and by a bold 
and striking act, fitted to draw all eyes upon him, asserted his author- 
ity within the temple, as the house of his Father, which it became him 
to cleanse. The bold beginning was well sustained by both word 
and deed, but no favorable impression was made. The only one of 
the rulers who made any approach came to him by night, and went 
a-way to lock up deep within his breast the wonderful revelation that 
was made to him. Jesus retired from Jerusalem, but lingered still 
in Judea, spending the summer months which succeeded the Pass- 
over in some district of the coimtry, not far from that in which John 
was baptizing.*" It seems strange to us that after the sign from 
heaven had been given that the greater than he had appeared, in- 
stead of joining himself to Jesus, as one of his disciples, John should 
have kept aloof, and continued baptizing, preserving thus a separate 
following of his own. And it seems equally strange, that now for a 
short time, and for this short time only, our Lord’s disciples — the 
men who had voluntarily attached themselves to him, none of whom 
had as yet been separated from their earthly callings, or set apart as 
those through whom a new order of things was to be instituted — 
should also have engaged in baptizing, if not at the suggestion, yet 
by the permission and under the sanction of their Master. What- 
ever reasons we may assign for the separate baptisms of John and 
Jesus being for this short season contemporaneously sustained, they 
serve to bring out fully and in striking contrast the character and 
disposition towards Jesus of the Pharisees on the one hand and of 
the Baptist on the other. At first, m Judea as in Galilee, the com- 
mon people heard Christ gladly, and came in great numbers to be 
baptized. This for the Pharisees is a new matter of offence, out cf 
which, however, they construct an implement of mischief, which 
they hasten to employ. There can be little doubt that the question 
which arose between John’s disciiDles and the Jews was stirred by 
the latter, had respect to the relative value of the two baptisms, and 
was intended to sow the seeds of dissension between the two disci- 

* As yet all attempts have failed to identify the JEnoii near Salim, to which 
from the banks of the Jordan John had now removed. It mil, in all i:>robability, 
be discovered wmewhere northeast of Jerusalem, so situated that the way from 
it into Galilee lay naturally through Samaria. 
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plesliips. Fresli from tlie dispute, and lieated by it, some of Jolin’s 
disciples came to him, and said unto liim, eyidently with the tone of 
men complaining of a grievance by which their feelings had been 
hurt : “ Eabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou 
barest witness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come to him.” 

• We may be all ready enough to acknowledge the superiority of 
another to ourselves in regard to qualities or acts in wdiich w^e never 
sought for prominence or praise. Even as to those qualities and 
acts in which we may have ourselves excelled, w’o may not be un- 
willing to confess the superiority of another, provided that we do 
not come into direct comparison wdth him, in presence of those ■who 
embody the expression of their preference in some marked piece of 
conduct. But it does subject our weak nature to an extreme trial 
when, by one’s side, in the very region in which he has attained ex- 
traordinary and unlooked-for success, he sees another rise -^vhose 
success so far outstrips his own as to thro-w it wholly into the shade, 
Eemember, now, that the Baptist was but a man, with all the com- 
mon infirmities of our nature clinging to him ; that up to the time he 
had baptized Jesus, his course had been one of unparalleled popu- 
larity ; that from that time the tide of the popular favor began to ebb 
aw^ay from him, and to rise around this other, till at last he hears 
the tidings, He baptizeth, and all men now go to him. And then, 
listen to his answ^er to the complaint of his disciples : A man,” he 
said, “ can receive nothing, except it be given him from heaven.” 

' This growing baptism of Jesus, this lesser baptism of mine, are both 
as Heaven has wdlled. The multitudes that once flocked to me were 
sent by God ; the power wdiich I had over them I got from God ; and 
if the Lord wLo sent and gave is pleased now to withdraw' them from 
me, to bestow them upon another, still wall I adore his name. Eor 
is it bare submission to his will I cherish. I hear of, and I rejoice at 
the success of Christ. “ Ye yourselves bear me wdtness, that I said, 

I am not the Christ, but that I am sent before him. He that hath 
the bride is the bridegroom : but the friend of the bridegroom, which 
standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly, because of the bride- 
groom’s voice. This my joy therefore is fulfilled. He must increase, 
biit I must decrease.” ’ Eare and beautiful instance of an unenvying 
humility ; all the rarer and more beautiful as occurring not in one of 
weak and gentle nature, but in a character of masculine energy, in 
wdiicli are often to be found only the stronger passions of humaniria 
'A rare and beautiful sight it is to see the gentle Jonathan not only 
give way to David, as successor to his father’s ldngdoi|i, but content 
to stand by David’s side and live under the ^shadow of his throne ; • 
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but a rarer, I belieye, and still more beautiful thing it is to see the 
strong-willed Baptist not only make room for Jesus, but rejoice 
that his own light, which had “ shone out so brilKantly, enlightening 
for a season the whole Jewish heavens, faded away and sunk out of 
sight in the beams of the rising Sun of righteousness.” And John’s 
final testimony upon this occasion to the character and office of J esus 
is as striking as the involuntary display that he makes of his own 
character, going much beyond what he had said before, and contain- 
ing much that bears a singular likeness to what Jesus had shortly 
before said of himself to Nicodemus : He that cometh from above 
is above all ; he that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the 
earth ; he that cometh from heaven is above all : and what he hath 
seen and heard, that he testifietb; and no man receiveth his testi- 
mony. He that hath received his testimony hath set to his seal that 
God is true. Bor he whom God hath sent speaketh the words of 
God: for God giveth not the Sjpirit by measure unto him. The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into his hand. He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life : and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him.” John 3: 31-36. 

Such was the testimony elicited from John on being told of the 
large concourse of people wdiich had gathered round Jesus and his 
disciples. Yery different was the effect which this intelligence pro- 
duced in Jerusalem. It fanned the hostile feeling already kindled in 
the breasts of the Pharisees. How that feeling might have mani- 
fested itself had Jesus continued in Judea, his disciples gone on baj)- 
tizing, and the people kept flocking to them, we cannot tell. As from 
one quarter there burst about this time on the head of John the storin 
that closed his public career, so from another quarter might a storm 
have burst on the head of Jesus vdth like effect. 

Foreseeing the peril to which he might be exposed, Jesus, ‘‘when 
he knew how the Pharisees had heard that he made and baptized 
more disciples than John, left Judea, and departed again into Gali- 
lee,” his nearest and most direct route lay through the central district 
of Samaria. This district was inhabited by people of a foreign origin, 
and with a somewhat curious history. When the king of Assyria car- 
ried the Ten Tribes into captivity, it is said that, in order to fill the void 
which their exile created, he brought “men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and 
placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel; 
and they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof.” 2 Kings 
17 : 24. These certainly were idolaters, worshippers of a strange med- 
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ley of divinities, and bronglit with them their old faiths to their new 
home. Shortly after their settlement, a frightful plague visited them, 
and it occurred to themselves, or was suggested by the neighboring. 
Israelites, that it had -fallen upon them because of their not worsliip- 
ping the old divinity of the place. In their alarm they sent an em- 
bassy to their monarch, who, either humoring or sharing their fears, 
sent one of the captive Jewish priests to instruct them in the Israeli- 
tish faith. This faith they at once accepted and professed, combining 
it with their old idolatries : “ They feared the Lord,” we are told, and 
served their graven images.” 2 Kings 17 : 41. Gradually, however, 
they were weaned from their ancient superstitions. A%en, under the 
decree of Cyrus, the captives of Judah and Benjamin, returning from 
Babylon, set about rebuilding thedemple at Jerusalem, the Samari- 
tans proposed to join them in the wmrk. The proposal was haughtily 
rejected, and that rejection w^ls the first of a long series of disputes. A 
fresh ground of offence arose when Manasseh, a grandson of one, and 
brother of another high priest, had, contrary to the laws and cus- 
toms of the Jews, married a daughter of Sanballat, the governor of 
the province of Samaria. Galled upon to renounce this alliance and 
repudiate his wdfe, Manasseh, rather than do so, fled from Jerusalem, 
and put himself under the protection of his father-in-law. A consid- 
erable number of the Jews who were dissatisfied with the great strict- 
ness with wfrich Nehemiah w^as administering affairs at Jerusalem, 
followed him. The Samaritans, thus strengthened in numbers, and 
having now a member of one of the highest families of the priesthood 
among them, erected a rival temple on Mount Gerizim, and set up 
there a ritual of worship in strict accordance with the Mosaic insti- 
tute. Their history from this time to the time of Christ is a very 
chequered one. Their territory was invaded by John Hyrcaims, one 
of the family of the Maccabees, who plundered their capital, and raz- 
ing the stately temple on Mount Gerizim from its foundations, left it 
a heap of ruins, so that wKen Jesus passed that w^ay, an altar reared 
upon these ruins was all that Gerizim could boast. 

Notwithstanding all these vicissitudes, and all the harsh hostilities 
to which they were exposed, the Samaritans became purer and purer 
in their faith, till all relics of their Medo-Persian idolatries had dis- 
appeared. They received, as of divine authority, the five Books of 
Moses, the Pentateuch, but they rejected all the books of history and 
prophecies w^hich followed, and which were full, as the Jews believed, 
of intimations of the future subjection of the wdiole w^oiid to Israeli- 
tish sway, and the establishment of Jerusalem as the central place 
of worship and the seat of universal empire. 
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But tliougli tlie Jews despised the Samaritans as a people of a 
mixed origin and a‘ mutilated faitli, and the Samaritans repaid the 
contempt, we are not to think that the two communities lived so 
much apart that there was no traffic or. intercourse between them. 
There was little or no interchange of kindly or social feeling; but it 
was quite within the limits of the common usage for the disciples to 
go into a Samaritan town, to buy bread for themselves and their 
Master by the way. 

Their morning’s walk had carried Jesus and his disciples across or 
along the plain of Mukhna to the entrance of that narrow valley 
which lies between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. Here, upon a spur of 
the latter height which runs out into the plain, was Jacob’s Well; the 
town of Sychar, the ancient Shechem, the modern Nablous, lying 
about a mile and a half w^'est, up in the valley, at the base of Geri- 
zim. It was the sixth hour — our twelve o’clock — and the Syrian sun 
glared hotly upon the travellers. Wearied with the heat of the day 
and the toil of the morning, Jesus sat dowm by the well-side, while 
his disciples went on to Sychar to make the necessary j)urchases. As 
Jesus is sitting by the well alone, a woman of Samaria approaches. 
He fixes his eye upon her as she comes near; watches her as she pro- 
ceeds to draw the water, waiting till the full pitcher is upon the well- 
mouth, and then says to her, “ Give me a' drink.” He is a Jew; she 
knows it by his dress and speech. Yet as one willing to be indebted 
to her, he asks a favor at her hands; a favor for which, if his look do 
not belie him, he will be grateful. Hot as one unwillmg to grant the 
favor, but surprised at its being asked, her answer is: “How is it that 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a woman of Samaria?” 
He will answer this question, but not in the way that she expects. 
The manner of his dispensation of the great gift he came from heav- 
en to bestow stands embodied in thewwds: “Thou wouldest have 
asked, and I would have given thee living water.” 

^ There is no doubt that the well still shown to travellers near Nablous is the 
well of Jacob. Its position near to Sychar ; its importance as inferred from its 
dimensions, being a well of nine feet in diameter and seventy-five in depth ; cut 
out of the solid rock, with sides hewn and smooth as Jacob’s servants maybe 
supposed to have left them — go far, of themselves, to determine its identity ; and 
the conclusion is confirmed by an undivided, unbroken tradition — ^ Jewish, Sa- 
maritan, Arabian, Turkish, Christian, 

Besides the absence of all doubt as to its identity, there is another circum- 
stance which surrounds it with a peculiar sacredness. It is the one and only 
limited and well-defined locality in Palestine that you can connect with the pres- 
ence of the Kedeemer. You cannot in all Palestine draw another circle of lim- 
ited diameter within whose circumference you can be absolutely certain that 
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Tlie woman has taken him to be a common Jew^ an ordinary way- 
farer, whom thirst and the fatigue of trayel had overcome, forcing 
him perhaps unwillingly to ask for "water to drink. He will fix her 
attention upon himself; he will stir up her feminine curiosity by tell- 
ing her that he who asks has something on his part to give; that if 
she only knew who he was, and what that living wmter was which he 
had at command, instead of stopping to inquire why he had asked 
water of her, she would be asking it of him, and wdiat she asked he 
without question would have given. Living water! — better warter 
than that which she has in her pitcher. Could it be by going deeper 
down, and getting nearer to the bubbling spring beneath, that he 
could get such winter; or w^as it water of superior quality from some 
other well than this of Jacob ? Sir,’’ she says, addressing him w’'ith 
awakening interest and an increasing respect, “Sir,” she says, in her 
ignorance and confusion, “ thou hast nothing to draw with, and the 
well is deep : from whence then hast thou that living water ? Art thou 
greater than our father Jacob, who gave us the well, and drank there- 
of himself, and his children, and his cattle ?” Her thoughts are wan- 
dering away back to the first drinkers at this well, when its waters 
first burst out in their freshness, imagining that it must be of them, 
or of the water of some other neighboring well, that this stranger 
had been speaking. Again, waiving as before all direct reply to her 

JesTis once stood, except round Jacob’s Well. I had the greatest possible desire 
to tread that circle round and round, to sit here and there and everywhere around 
that well-mouth ; that I might gratify a long-cherished wish. But never was 
disappointment greater than the one which I experienced when I reached the 
spot. Close by it, in early Christian times, they built a church, wdiose ruins now 
cover the ground in its immediate neighborhood. Over the w^ell itself they 
erected a vaulted arch, through a small opening in which, travellers, a hundred 
years, crept down into a chamber ten feet square, which left but a narrow mar- 
gin on which to stand and look down into the w^ell. This vaulted covering has 
now fallen in, choking up so completely the mouth of the well, that it is only 
here and there, through apertures between the blocks of stone, that you can find 
an entrance into the well, I speak of it as I found it last year. It must have 
been more accessible to travellers even a few years ago ; but year by year the 
rubbish that is constantly being thrown into it accumulates, and the opening at 
the top is becoming more closed. The Mussulmans of the neighborhood, seeing 
the respect in which it is held by Christians, appear to take a pleasure in ob- 
structing and defiling it. You cannot sit, then, by Jacob’s Well, or walk around 
it, or look clown into its waters. It is stated upon good authority, that recently 
the well, and the site around it, have been purchased by the Russian church. 
Let us hope that they will clear away all the stones and rubbish, and leave it 
clear and open, as Jesus found it, when, weary and way-worn, he sat down be- 
side/it. ^ 
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question, Jesus with increased solemnity says: “Whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again: but w^hosoever drinketh of the w^ater 
that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of wmter springing up into everlasting 
life.” It is not this water, then; it is no common water; it is wmter 
that this man alone can give; -water which is not to be taken in 
draughts, with which you may quench your thirst now, and then wurit 
till the thirst comes back again ere another draught be taken ; but 
water of which a man should constantly be drinking, and if he did so 
would be constantly satisfied, so that there would be no recurring 
intervals of desire and gratification — this water as received turning 
into a well within the man himself, springing up into everlasting life. 
Beginning to understand a little, seeing this at least, that it was of 
some element altogetiher different from any water that she had ever 
tasted, yet clinging still to the notion that it must be some kind of 
material w'ater that he means, she says : “ Sir, give me this wmter, 
that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw^” 

One part of Christ’s object has now been gained; he has awa- 
kened not an idle, but a very eager curiosity; he has fixed the wom- 
an’s attention on himself as having some great benefit in his hand 
which he is not unwilling to bestow. Through a figurative descrip- 
tion of what this benefit is, he will not or cannot carry her farther at 
present. Abruptly breaking the conversation off at this point, he 
^ says to her: “ Oo, call thj Jmshand, and come hither.” With great 
frankness she says, “I have no husband.” Jesus said to her, “Thou 
hast well said, I have no husband, for thou hast had five husbands, 
and he v/hom thou now hast is not thy husband ; in that saidst thou 
truly.” In the past domestic history of this wmman there had been 
much that -was peculiar, though up to the last connection she had 
formed there may not have been any thing that was sinful. Christ’s 
object, lio'weYeT, was not so much to convict her of bygone or exist* 
ing guilt, as to convince her that he wms in full possession of all the 
secrets of her past life, and so to create vdthin her a belief in his 
more than human insight. Not so much as one overwhelmed with 
the sense of shame, but rather as one surprised into a new belief as to 
the character and capabilities of the stranger who addresses her, she 
replies, “ Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet.” If she had been 
a woman of an utterly abandoned character, whose whole bygone 
life had been one series of flagrant offences, whose conscience, long- 
seared with iniquity, Christ was now trying to quicken— very curious 
would it appear that so soon as the quickening came, waiving all 
questions about her own character, she should so instantly have put 
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tlie question about the true place of religious worship, whether here 
at Gerizim, or there at Jerusalem. 

There may have been an attempt to parry conviction, and to turn 
aside the hand of the convincer, by raising questions about places 
and forms of worship; but I cannot think, had this been the spirit 
and motive of this woman’s inquiries, that Jesus would have dwelt 
with them as he did; for, treating them evidently as the earnest 
inquiries of one wishing to be instructed, assuming all the dignity of 
that office which had been attributed to him, he says to her, ‘Wom- 
an, believe me, the hour cometh (I speak as one before whose eye the 
whole history of the future stands revealed; the hour cometh — 1 came 
myself into the ’world to bring it on) when that strong bias to wor- 
ship that lies so deep in the hearts of men, shall have found at last 
its one only true and worthy object in that God and Father of all, 
who made all, and who loves all, and has sent me to reveal him to 
all; when, stripped of all the restraints that have hitherto confined it 
to a single people, a single country, a single town ; relieved of ah the 
supports that were required by it in its weak and tottering child- 
hood— the spirit of a true piety shall go forth in freedom over the 
globe, seeking for those — ^^vhateyer be the places they choose, the 
outward forms that they adopt — for those who will adore and love 
and serve him in spirit and in truth, and wherever it finds them, 
owning them as the true worshippers of the Father. Woman, be- 
lieve me, the hour cometh, when neither in this mountain nor yet in 
Jerusalem, nor here, nor there, nor anywhere exclusively, shall men 
worship the Father. “God is a Spirit; and they that wwship him, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” ’ The newness, the breadth, 
the sublimity, if not also the truth of his teaching, at once suggested 
to the mind of the listener the thought of that Messiah for whom 
every Samaritan and Jew alike were looking. “I know,” she said, 
“that Messias cometh. When he is come he will tell us all things.” 
Jesus saith to her, “I that speak unto thee am he.” 

Why was it that that which he so long and studiously concealed 
from the Jewish people, that which he so strictly enjoined his dis- 
ciples not to make known to them, was thus so simply, clearly, and 
directly told ? In the woman herself to whom the wonderful revela- 
tion was made, there may have been much to draw it forth. The 
gentle surprise with which she meets the request of the Jewish 
stranger; the expression of respect she uses so soon as he begins 
to speak of God, and some gift of his she might enjoy ; her guileless 
confession when once she found she was actually in a prophet’s 
presence; her instant readiness to believe that Jew though he was — 
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apparently of no note or mark among his brethren — he was yet a 
prophet ; her eager question abont the most acceptable way of wor- 
shipping the Most High; the quick occurrence of the coming Mes- 
siah to her thoughts; the full, confiding, generous faith that she at 
once reposed in him when he said, '' I that speak unto thee am he ;” 
her forgetfulness of her individual errand to the well ; her leaving her 
pitcher there behind her; her running into the city to call all the 
men of Syohar, saying, Come, see a man who told me all things that 
ever I did; is not this the Christ?” all conspire to convince us that, 
sinful though she was, she was hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness, waiting for the consolation of Israel, we trust prepared to 
hail the Saviour when he stood revealed. 

But besides her individual character, there was also the circum- 
stance that she was a Samaritan. It is the first time that Jesus 
comes into close, private, personal contact mth one who is not of the 
seed of Israel; for though she claimed Jacob as her father, neither 
this vv^oman nor any of the tribe she belonged to were of Jewish 
descent. am not come,” said Jesus, afterwards defining the gene- 
ral boundaries of his personal ministry, “but to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” When he sent out the seventy, his instructions to 
them were : “ Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city 
of the Samaritans enter ye not.” And yet there were a few occasions, 
and this is the first of them, in which Christ broke through the 
restraints under which it pleased him ordinarily to act. I believe 
that there are just four instances of this kind recorded in the Saviour’s 
life : that of the woman of Samaria, of the Homan centurion, of the 
Canaaiiitish woman, of the Greeks who came up to Jerusalem. All 
these were instances of our Lord’s dealings with those who stood 
without the |)ale of Judaism, and as we come upon them in the nar- 
rative, we shall be struck with the singular interest which Jesus took" 
in each ; the singular care that he bestowed in testing and bringing 
out to view the simplicity and strength of the desire towards him, 
and faith in him, that were displayed; the fulness of the revelations 
of himself that he made, and of that satisfaction and delight with 
which lie contemplated the issue. It was the great and good Shep- 
herd, stretching out his .hand across the fence, and gathering in a 
lamb or two from the outfields, in token of the truth that there were 
other sheep which were out of the Jewish fold, whom also he was 
in due time to bring in, so that there should be one fold and one 
shepherd. 

Our idea, that it was this circumstance — ^lier Samaritan national- 
ity— which lent such interest, in our Saviour’s own regard, to his 
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interview witli tMs woman by tbe well-side, IkS confirmed by casting a 
glance at its result. . Jesns at tlieir entreaty turned aside, and abode 
two days witli the Sycharites. You read of no sign or wonder 
wrought, no miracle performed, save that miracle of knowledge which 
won the woman’s faith. Though no part of it is recorded, his teach- 
ing for those few days in Sychar was, in its general character, like to 
his teaching by the well-mouth, and on the ground alone of the 
truthfulness, the simplicity, the purity, the spirituality, and the 
sublimity of that teaching, many believed on him, declaring they 
knew that this was indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

The phrase is so familiar to the Christian ear, that we may fail to 
mark its singularity as coming from the lips of these rude Samari- 
tans. No Saviour this for Jew alone, or Samaritan alone; for any 
one age or country. Not his the work to deliver from mere outward 
thraldom, to establish either in Jerusalem or elsewhere any temporal 
kingdom : his the wider and more glorious office to emancipate the 
human spirit, and be its guide to the Father of the spirits of all flesh. 
Compare the notions which these simple villagers had of the Mes- 
siah, with those prevalent among the Jews; compare with them any 
of the most intelligent of our Lord’s apostles up to the day of Pente- 
cost, and your very wonder might create doubt, did you not remember 
that it was not from the books of Daniel and Zachariah and Ezekiel, 
the books from which the Jews by false interpretations derived their 
ideas of the Messiah’s character and reign, that the Samaritans de- 
rived theirs, but from the Pentateuch alone, the five books of Moses : 
and when you turn to the latter, and look at the prophecies regard- 
ing Christwvhich they contain, you will find that the two things about 
him to which they point— that he should be a prophet sent from God, 
and that his office should have respect to all mankind, that to him 
^ should the gathering of the people be, anci that in him should all 
families of the earth be blessed — ^were the very two things that the 
faith of these Samaritans embraced when they said, “We know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world'' 

The conversation by the well, the two fruitful days at Sychar, 
what is the general lesson that they convey? That wherever Christ 
finds an open listening ear, he has glad tidings that he is ready to 
pour into it; that wherever he finds a thirsting soul, he has living 
waters with which he delights to quench its thirst ; that to all who 
are truly seeking him, he drops disguise and says: “Behold, even I 
that speak unto you, am he;” that wherever he finds minds and 
hearts longing after a revelation of the Father, and the true mode of 
worshipping him, to such is the revelation given. Had you but stood 
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by Jacob’s well, and seen tlie look of Jesus, and listened to the tones 
of his voice; or had you been in Sychar during those two bright and 
happy days, hearing the instructions so freely given, so gratefully 
received, you would have had the evidence of sense to tell you with 
what abounding joy to all wdio are waiting and who are willing, Jesus 
breaks the bread and pours out the water of everlasting life. Multi- 
plied a thousandfold is the evidence to the same effect now offered to 
the ejQ and ear of faith. Still from the lips of the Saviour of the 
vroiid, over all the world the words are sounding forth: “If any man 
thirst, let him come to me and drink.” Still the manner of his dis- 
pensation of the great gift stands embodied in the words : “ Thou 
wouldest have asked, and I would have given thee living water.” 
And still these other voices are heard catching up and re-echoing our 
Lord’s owui gracious invitation: “And the Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say. Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” 


XV. 

yHE jIeWISH JIOBLEMAN AND THE j^OMAN pENTURION.'*' 

Seated by the side of Jacob’s well, and seeing the Samaritan 
woman draw water out of it, Jesus seizes on the occasion to discourse 
to her of the water of life. So soon as she hears from his own lips 
that he is the Messiah, this woman leaves her water-pot behind her, 
and hurries into the neighboring city to announce to others the great 
discovery which has been made to her. She has scarcely left the 
Saviour’s side, ere his disciples present themselves with the bread 
which they had bought in Sychar, offering it, and saying to him, 

• “ Master, eat.” But as if hunger had gone from him, and he cared not 
now for food, he answers, “I have meat to eat that ye know not of.” 
Wondering at his manner, his appearance,, his speech, so different 
from what they had expected, the disciples say to one another — it is 
the only explanation that occurs to them — “Hath any man brought 
him aught to eat ?” Correcting the false conception, our Lord replies : 
“ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish his 
wwk,” He had been eating that meat, he had been doing that will, 
while they were away ; and so grateful had it been to hi-ni to be so 
engaged, so happy had he been in instructing a solitary wmman, and 
* John 4: 46-54; Luke 7: 1-40. ‘ 
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sending her away, in full belief in bis Messiahship, to go and bring 
others to him, that in the joy of a spirit whose first desire had been 
granted to it, the bodily appetite ceases to solicit, and the hunger of 
an hour ago is no longer felt. She is gone, but already foreseeing all, 
he anticipates her return — hears and acts upon the invitation given, 
has the fruit of these two productive days at Sychar before his eyes, 
looking upon the few sheaves then gathered hr as the first-friuts of a 
still wider, richer harvest. The idea of that harvest filling his mind, 
he looks over the fields around him, and blending the natimal and 
the spiritual together, he says to bis disciples : “ Say not ye. There 
are yet four months, and then eometh harvest ? Behold, I say unto 
you. Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, for they are white 
already to harvest. And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gath- 
ereth fruit unto life eternal: that both he that soweth and he that 
reapeth may rejoice together. And herein is that saying true, One 
soweth, and another reapeth.” How many contrasts as ■well as anal- 
ogies between, the husbandry of nature and the husbandry of grace 
do these words set forth ! The sower in the fields of nature has 
always four months to wait; such is the interval in Palestine between 
seed-time and harvest. In those other fields in which Jesus is the 
chief sower, as in the very corner of them at Sychar, sometimes the 
seed has scarcely sunk into the soil ere it springs up ready for the 
reaper’s hands. Then not seldom the ploughman overtakes the 
reaper, and the reapers and the sowers go on together. And yet 
there is often, too, an interval; nor is it always even generally true 
that it is he who sows who reaps. Nowhere is the common proverb, 
that one soweth and another reapeth, oftener verified than here, 
the spiritual domain it is the lot of some to do little else all their 
lives than sow, to sow long and laboriously -without seeing any fields " 
whitening unto the harvest ; It is the lot of others to have little else to 
do than gather in the fruits of others’ labors; or, looking at the 
broad history of the world and of the church, can we not mark cer- 
tain epochs which we would particularly characterize as times of 
sowing, others as times of reaping, sometimes separated by wide 
intervals, sometimes running rapidly into one another ? But whether 
they be the same or different agents that are employed in the sowing 
and in the reaping; whether longer space intervene or the sowing 
and the reaping go together, one thing is true, that when the harvest 
eometh, md the everlasting life, towards which all the labor has been 
tending, is reached, then shall there be a great and a mutual rejoi- 
eing the gladness of those to whom it is given to see that their labot 

has not been in vain in the Lord. 
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It has always been a question whether there was any allusion 
made or intended by Christ to the actual condition of the fields 
around him as he spake. I cannot but think, though it may be' in 
opposition to the judgment of some of our first scholars, that there 
■was. Jesus was speaking at the time w^hen there were as yet four 
months iinto the harvest. If it were so, then we have good ground 
for settling at what period of the year this visit of our Lord to Sychar 
took place. The harvest in Palestine begins about the middle of 
April. Four months back from that time carries us to the middle of 
December, the Jewish seedtime. If so, the interval bet^veen t^e first 
Passover at wiiicli our Lord had his conversation with Nicodemus, 
which took place, as sve know, at the commencement of the early 
harvest, and the conversation with the woman of Samaria, an inter- 
val of no less than eight months, was spent by Jesus in Judea, giv- 
ing to the nilers of the people a privileged oiDportunity of considering 
Christ’s character and claims. Nothing but disappointment, neglect, 
indifference, or alienation having been manifested, Jesus retired to 
Galilee, taldng Samaria by the way. The two days at Sychar pre- 
sented a striking contrast to his reception in Judea. Plow will they 
stand in comparison with the reception that awaits him in Galilee ? 

. Cana lies farther north than Nazareth. The road to the one 
would lead close to, if not through the other. On this occasion 
Jesus appears to have passed by Nazareth. Perhaps it "was to avoid 
such a reception as he knew to be aw’-aiting him there, or it may have 
been simply because Mary and the family had shifted their residence, 
and -were now living near their relatives at Cana. The rumor of the 
first miracle -wliicli he had wu*ought there some months before may 
^ have spread widely in the neighborhood. It wms done, however, so 
quietly, and in such a hidden manner, that one can -well conceive of 
different versions of it going abroad. It was different with those 
reports wvhich the Galileans who had been up at the last Passover 
brought back from Jerusalem. Our Lord’s miracles there, whatever 
they rvere, -^rere done openly ; many had believed because of them. 
The Galileans -who were at the feast had seen them all, and on their 
return home had filled the country wdth the noise of them, all the 
more gratified, perhaps, that he who had drawn all eyes upon him at 
Jerusalem ■was one of themselves. And nowit is told abroad that he 
has come back from Judea and is at Cana. 

The tidings reach the ear of a nobleman in Capernaum, a Jew of 
high birth connected with the court of Herod Antipas, at the very time 
that a grievous malady is on his son, and has brought him to the very 
brink of death. He had not heard, perhaps, that Jesus had restored 
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tlie dying to healtL. ; so far as we know, tlie liealing of Ms son may 
have been the first miracle of that kind which Jesus wrought; but he 
has heard of his turning the water into 'wine, he has heard of the 
wonders y/rought at Jerusalem. He by whom such miracles had 
been done should be able to rebuke disease. It is at least worth try- 
. ing whether he will or can. The distance to Cana is but a short one, 
some twenty miles or so. He will send no servant, he will go himself, 
and make the trial. He -went, saw Jesus, told him his errand, and 
besought him that he would come down and heal his son. ^Y^lJ was 
it that before Jesus made any reply, or gave any indication of his 
purjDOse, he said, as the fruit of some deep inward thought which the 
application had suggested, “ Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
not believe”? It was because he saw all that was in that man, all 
the motives by which he had been prompted to this visit; the strong; 
affection for his son, which Jesus will not rebuke; his willingness to 
be at any pains on his behalf, to seek help from any quarter; his 
partial faith in Christ’s power to help — for Vv^ithout some faith of this 
description, he would not have come at all; yet the absence of all 
deeper faith springing from a sense of spiritual disease, which shoiikl 
have brought the man to Jesus for himself as well as for his son, and 
which should have taught him to look to Jesus as the healer of the 
soul. It was because he saw in this nobleman a specimen of his 
countrymen at large, and in his application a type and prelude of the 
mnltitude of like applications afteiuvards to be made to him. 

It may have served to suggest this the more readily to Christ’s 
thoughts, and give the greater intensity to the emotion excited within 
his breast, that he had just come from Sychar, where so many had 
believed in him without any sign or wonder done, believed in him as 
a teacher sent from God, believed in him as the Messiah promised to 
their fathers. What a contrast between those simple-minded, sim- 
ple-hearted Samaritans, whose love and wonder, faith and penitence, 
joy and gratitude had been so quickly, so purely, so exclusively 
awakened, and this nobleman of Capernaum and his Galilean fellow-- 
countrymen ! We know that Jesus never returned to Sychar, though 
he must more than once have passed near to it on his way to and 
from Jerusalem. We know that he gave positive instractions to the 
Seventy to go into no city of the Samaritans. It was in ftilfilmeht of 
his design that Ms personal ministry should be confined to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, that he laid this restraint upon himself 
and his disciples. But can we think that it cost him no self-denial, 
that it was with no inward pang that Jesus turned away from those 
who showed themselves so willing to receive, to those who were for 
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ever asking a sign from lieaven, • and who, “ after lie liad done so 
many miracles, yet believed not in Mm” ? John 12 : 37. Why was 
it, then, that wdien the Pharisees came forth and began to question 
him, seeking of him a sign from heaven, “ he sighed deeply in his 
spirit, and said, Wliy doth this generation seek after a sign Mark 
8:12. The deep sigh came from the depth bf a spirit moved and 
grieved at this incessant craving for outward seals and vouchers, this 
unwillingness to believe in him simply on the ground of his character 
and his doctrine. Though he did not meet the peculiar demand of 
the Pharisees, who, unsatisfied even vvdtli his other works, sought 
from him a special sign from heaven, our Lord, vre know, was lavish 
in the performance of miracles, supplied willingly and largely that 
ground of faith which they afforded, appealed often and openly to 
the proof of his divine mission vdiich they supplied. Yet all this is 
consistent with his deploring the necessity which required such a 
kind of evidence to be supplied, and his mourning over that state of 
the human spirit out of which the necessity arose. The v-orks that 
I do bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” ^Mf I do 
not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, though ye 
believe not me, believe the works.” John 5 : 36; 10 : 37, 38. Such 
was Christ’s language, openly addressed to the rulers of the people 
at Jerusalem. Nor was it differently that he spoke to his disciples in 
private : Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me : 
or else believe me for the very works’ sake.” John 14:11. Jesus 
would rather have been believed in -without the works, would rather, 
that he had not had the works to do in order to win the faith. It is 
not, then, a faith in the reality of miracles, nor in him simply as the 
w^orker of them, nor in any thing he wms or said or did that rests 
exclusively upon his ha-ving performed them; which constitutes that 
deeper faith in himself to which it is his supreme desire to conduct 
us. And wiien we read of Jesus sighing w^hen signs vfere asked, and 
sighing as miracles were wrought by him, we cannot interpret his 
sighing otherwise than as the expression of the profound grief of his 
spirit over those who are so little alive to the more spiritual evidence 
that his character and works carried along with them, as to need to 
have these outward props and buttresses supplied. There are two 
..different kinds of faith — ^that which you put in wdiat another is, or in 
what another has said, because of your own personal knowledge of 
him and your perception of the intrinsic truthfulness of his sayings, 
and that which you cherish because of certain external vouchers for 
his truthfulness that he presents. Jesus invites us to put both these 
kinds of faith in Mm, but the latter and the lower in oider^to lead on 
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to tlie former and the higher, the real abiding, life-giving faith in him 
as the Saviour of our souls. 

Except ye see- signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” We are 
scarcely surprised that the nobleman of Capernaum, when his eager 
entreaty was met in this way, by the utterance of so broad an aphor- 
ism, should have felt sOmewhat disappointed and chagrined. There 
was some hope for him indeed, had he reflected on it, in the words 
that Christ had used; for if Jesus had not meant to do this sign and 
wonder, he would not have spoken as he did. But the father is in no 
mood to take up and weigh the worth and meaning of Christ’s words. 
What he wants is that Christ should go down with him immediately 
to Capernaum ; he has some hope, that if there, he may be able to 
cure his son. He has no idea of a healing wrought at a distance, 
effected at Cana by a word of the Lord’s power, an act of the Lord’s 
will. “Sir,” he says, “come down ere my child die:” a tinge of 
impatience, perhaps of j)ride, yet full of the good compensatory ele- 
ment, strong paternal love. “ Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way ; thy 
son liveth.” It is the first time, it is one of the few instances in 
which Jesus stood face to face with earthly rank and power. Per- 
haps this nobleman presumed on his position, when he said, with 
something of an imperative tone, “ Sir, come down ere my child die.” 
If so, he must have been not a little astonished to find the tone of 
command rolled back upon him thus : “ Go thy way; thy son liveth.” 
How high above the nobility of earth rises the royalty of heaven! 
This is the style and manner of Him who saith, and it is done ; who 
commandeth, and creation throughout all its borders obeys. Hone 
ever did such works on earth as Jesus did; none ever did them in 
such a simple, easy, unaffected manner; the manner becoming one 
who was exerting not a delegated but a native po-wer. 

The manner and the substance of the declaration told alike at 
once upon the nobleman. It satisfied him that the end of his visit 
was gained. He believed in the word of Jesus, that the death he 
dreaded was not to come upon his son, that the child he loved so 
tenderly was to be spared to him. Exactly how this had been brought 
about he did not as yet know. Whether the cure had been instanta- 
neous and complete, or whether the crisis of it had passed and the 
recovery had begun ; whether it had been by his possession of a super- 
human knowledge or by his exercise of a superhuman powder that^ 
Jesus had been able to announce to him the fact, “ Thy son liveth,” 
he neither stayed, nor did he venture to ask any explanation. It was 
enough for him to be assured of the fact, and there was something 
in the moAiner in which that thy way” had been spoken which 
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forbade delay. He meets liis servants by tlie way, bearers of glad 
tidings. Witlr them he can use all freedom. He asks all about the 
cure, and learns that it had not been slowly, but instantaneously, 
that the fever had gone, and that the time at which it had done so 
was the very time at wdiich these words of Jesus, ^'^Thy child liveth,” 
had been spoken at Cana. He had gone out to that village but half 
a behever in Christ’s power in any way to helj), hmiting that power so 
much in his conception that it had never once occurred to him that 
Jesus could do any thing for him unless he saw the child. But 
now he feels that he has been standing in the presence of One the 
extent of whose power he had as much underrated as the depth 
and tenderness of his love. Awe, conviction, gratitude fill his soul. 
A double sign and wonder has been done in Israel. A child has 
been cured of a fever at Capernaum by one standing miles away at 
Cana, and a father has been cured of his unbelief — the same kind of 
power that banished the disease from the body of the one banishing 
distrust from the heart of the other. 

How far above all that he had ever asked! His child was dying 
\vhen the father left Capernaum, was still nearer death when he 
arrived at Cana. Had Jesus done wEat the father wanted, and gone 
down with him to Capernaum, his son might have been dead ere they 
got there. The word of power is spoken, and just as the disease is 
clasping its victim in a last embrace, it has to relax its grasp, take 
wings, and fly away. The father has gone unselfishly, affectionately 
on an errand of love, seeking simply his child’s life, not asking 
or caring to get any thing himself from Christ. But now in this 
Jesus he recognizes a higher and greater than a mere healer of the 
body. Spiritual life is breathed into his owm soul. Hor is this all ; 
he returns to Capernaum to tell all the wonders of the cure ; tells them 
to the healed child, who also believes— and strange would be the 
meeting afterw’-ards between that child and Jesus — he tells them, to 
the other members of his family, and each in turn believes. He him- 
self believed, and with him all his house — the first whole household 
brought into the Christian fold. 

Let us compare for a moment this case with that of the centurion. 
Both plead for others; the one for his child, the other for his servant, 
and the pleading of both is signally successful ; the compliance prompt 
and generous. Such honor doth Jesus put on all kindly intercession 
with him on behalf of those to whom we are bound by ties of rela- 
tionship and affection. In both the cases, too, Christ adopts the unu- 
sual method of curing at a distance, curing by a word. But the treat- 
ment of the two appheants is different — suited to the state, the char- 
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acter, tlie necessities of eacli. The one’s faith is limited and weak, 
and needs to be expanded and strengthened; the other’s is strong, 
and waits only to be exhibited in combination with that hnmility 
which covers it as with a crown of glory. The one man, little know- 
ing w^hat Christ can do for him, and impatient at wdiat looks like a 
repulse, says in his haste, “ Sir, come down ere my child die.” The 
other, having a boundless faith in Jesus, ventures not at first to pre- 
scribe any special mode of cure, but contents himself with sendiog 
some elders of the Jews to ask that Christ’s healing power slioiilcl be 
exercised on behalf of his servant. Jesus goes not wdth him %vho 
asks him to do so, having a far greater thing to do for him than to 
comply with his request. But he no sooner gets the message deliv- 
.ered by deputy from the other, than he says, “I will come and heal 
Mm,” and sets off instantly on the errand. But he knew that he 
should be arrested by the way. He knew’' that the Eoman centurion 
had such a sense of his own unworthiness that he shrank from receiv- 
ing him into Ms house; he knew that he had such confidence in his 
power that all he wanted was that Jesus, should wdll it, and his ser- 
vant should be cured. He knew that there was a humility and a faith 
ill the breast of this Gentile officer — the first Gentile that ever applied 
to him — such as was not to be found in any Israelitish bosom. It 
was to bring these before the eyes of his fellow-countrymen, and to 
hold them up for admiration and rebuke, that he did not at the fii'st 
act as he had done at Cana, but made that movement toivards the 
centurion’s dwelling. Wonderful, indeed, the faith embodied in the 
message which the centurion sent : ^ I, a Eoman officer, have a lim- 
ited authority, but within its Kmits this authority is supreme. I can 
say unto one of my soldiers, Go, and he goetli; to another, Come, 
and he cometh ; to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it. But thou, 
Jesus, art supreme over all. As my soldiers are under me, so under 
thee are all the po’wers and processes of nature. Thou cansi say to 
this disease, Come, and it cometh; to that other disease. Go, and it 
goeth ; to thy servants Life and Death, Do this, and they do it. Say 
thou then but the word, and my servant shall be healed.’ And Jesus 
marvelled when he heard the message, and he turned about and said 
to the people that followed him — ^it was very much for their sakes 
that he had arranged it so, that so many peculiarities should attend 
this miracle, and such a preeminence be given to this first exhibition 
of Gentile faith in Mm— I say unto you, I have not found so great 
faith, no not in Israel.” It was the highest exercise of human faith 
in him that Jesus had yet met with, and he wondered and rejoiced 
that it should be found beyond the bounds of Israel. Midway be- 
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tween the Gentile and the Jew stood the woman of Samaria ; outside 
the bounds of Judaism stood this Eoman centurion. Was it to pre- 
figure the great future of the gathering in of all people and nations 
and tongues and tribes that so early in his ministry such a manifesta- 
tion of faith in the Saviour was made ? 

But while wonderuig with Christ at the beautiful exhibition of 
humility and faith in a quarter so unlooked-for, let us take home the 
warning with which Jesus followed up the expression of his approval 
and admiration : “ And I say unto you, that many shall come from 
the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ; but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast into outer darkness, there shall be wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth.” Surely from the lips of the living and compassionate 
Bedeemer words of such terrible import never would have passed, 
had the warning they convey not been needed. Let it then be the 
first and most earnest effort of each of us to enter into this kingdom, 
of which nominally and by profession we are the children, in all 
humility, and with entire trust in Christ our Saviour, lest the oppor- 
tunity for entering in go past, and the door be shut — shut by him 
wdio shutteth, and no man openeth. 


XVL 

yHE j^OOL OF ^ETHESDA* 

Could we ascertain what the feast was to wdiich Jesus went up^ 
and at which he healed the man beside the pool of Bethesda, it 
would go far to settle the question as to the length of our Lord's 
public ministry ; but after all the labor that has been bestowed on 
the investigation, it remains still uncertain whether it was the Pass- 
over, or one of the other annual festivals. If it was the Passover — 
as, upon the whole, we incline to think it v/as, as John mentions 
three other Passovers, one occurring before, and two after this one — 
Christ’s ministry would come to be regarded as covering a space of 
about three years and a half ; if it were one or other of the lesser 
festivals, a year or more, according to the festival which is fixed upon, 
must be deducted from that period. This much, at least, appears 
certain, that it was our Lord’s second appearance in Jerusalem after 
his baptism, and that it occurred at or near the close of a year, the 
most of which had been spent in Judea. -On the occasion of this 
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second yisit, Jesus went one Sabbatli-day to walk tlirougli the clois- 
ters or colonnades that were built round a large swimming batli, 
called tlie pool of Betbesda, Tradition has for many ages pointed to 
a large excayation, 360 feet long, 130 feet broad, and 75 feet deep, 
Ijdng outside the north wall of the Harern enclosure, and near to St. 
Stephen’s gate, as haying been this pool. The peculiar character of 
its masonry establishes the fact that it must haye been intended ori- 
ginally as a reservoir for water. At one of its corners there are two 
.arched openings or vaults, one twelve, the other nineteen feet wide, 
extending backvrard to an unknown distance, forming part, it may 
have been, of the porches of which the evangelist speaks. These 
porches, on the day on which Jesus visited them, w’-ere crowded. 
They formed one of the city resorts ; and, besides numbers of others 
that frequented them for the ordinary use of the waters, there lay 
around a great multitude of the blind, the halt, and the withered, 
waiting for the moving of the water. 

If we accept the account given in the fourth verse of the fifth 
chapter, the moving of the water, and the healing virtue temporarily 
bestowed upon it during the period of its commotion, were due to 
angelic agency. The verse, however, is wanting in many of the 
most ancient manuscripts, and has come now to be veiy generally 
regarded as an interpolation very naturally inserted by the early 
transcribers of the gospel, as embodying the expression of what was 
then the popular belief. We are disposed the rather to concur in 
this view, when we consider how^ unlike to angelic influence is the 
kind of agency here attributed to it as elsewhere described in Holy 
Writ, and how singular it would have been had the healing power 
been so bestow^ed that it should be restricted to the single person 
who first stepped in. Of itself this would not be suflicient ground on 
wdiich to reject the idea of a supernatural agency having been em- 
ployed, blit if the verse alluded to did not form part of the original 
writing of the evangelist, then we are left at hberty to believe that 
this was a pool supplied by an intermittent spring, which at certain 
seasons, owing to the sudden formation of particular gases, bubbled 
up, throwing the lyhole water of the reservoir into commotion, im- 
pregnated for the time with qualities which had a healing power over 
some forms of disease — a power of course greatly magnified in the 
popular idea. But whether the verse, and the explanation which it 
contains of the moidng of the water, be accepted or rejected, the nar- 
rative of what Jesus said and did remains untouched. 

Wandering through these crowded porches, and looking at the 
strange array of the diseased waiting there for the auspicious moment, 
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tlie eye of Jesus rests on one wlio wears a dejected and despairing 
look, as if lie Lad given up all liope. Thirty-eiglit years before, the 
powers of life and motion had been so enfeebled that it was with the 
greatest difficulty, and at the slowest pace, he could creep along the 
ground. His friends had got tired perhaps of helping him otherwise, 
and as their last resource, had carried him to the porches of the pool, 
and left him there to do the best for himself he could. And he 
had done that best often and often, yet had failed. Every time the 
troubling of the water came, he had made the effort ; but every time 
he had seen some one of more vigor and alertness, or better helped, 
get in before him, and snatch the benefit out of his hands. Jesus 
knew all this : knew hoiv long it had been since the paralytic, stroke 
first fell on him ; how long it was since he had been brought to tiy 
the efficacy of these waters ; how the expectation of cure, at first full 
and bright, had been gradually fading from his heart. To rekindle 
the dying hope, to fix the man’s attention on himself, Jesus bends 
over the bed on which he lies, looks down at him, and says, “"Wilt 
thou be made whole?” Were the words spoken in mockery? That 
could not be ; a glance at the speaker was sufficient to disprove it. 
But the question surely would not have been asked had the speaker 
known how helpless was he to whom it was addressed. He said, “I 
have no man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool, 
but while I am coming another steppeth down before me.” As he 
gives this explanation, he looks up more earnestly into the stranger’s 
face~a face he had never seen before — and gathers a new life and 
hope from the expression of sympathy, the look of power that coun- 
tenance conveys. 

Jesus saith unto him, Eise, take up thy bed, and 'walk.” The 
command was instantly obeyed. The cure was instantly complete. 
The short time, however, that it had taken for him to stoop and lift 
the mattress on which he lay, had been sufficient for Jesus to pass 
on, and be lost among the crowd. The stopping, the question, the 
command, the cure, all had been so sudden, the man has been so 
taken by surprise, that he doubts whether he would be able to recog- 
nise that stranger if he saw him again. Lifting his bed, and rejoi- 
cing in the new sensation of recovered strength, he walks through the 
city streets in search of his old home and friends. The Jews— an 
expression by which, in his gospel, John always means, not the gene- 
ral community, but some of the ecclesiastical heads and rulers of the 
people — the Jews see him as he walks, and say to him: ^Ht is the 
Sabbath-day; it is not lawful for thee to carry thy bed.” No answer 
could be more natural, as no excuse could be more valid, than that 
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wHcli tlie man gaye wlien lie said : He tliat made me wliole, tlie 
same said unto me, Take np tky bed and walk.” His cliallengers do 
not ask Mm any thing about the healing— as soon as they hear of it, 
they suspect who the healer was— but fixing upon the act in which 
the breach of the Sabbath lay, and as if admitting the validity of the 
man’s defence, in throwing the responsibility of that act upon him 
who had ordered him to do it, They asked him, What man is that 
which said unto thee. Take up thy bed and walk?” He could* not 
‘1;ell, and so the conversation by the wayside dropped. 

Soon after, the healed man is in the temple, thanking God, let us 
believe, for the great mercy bestowed upon him. Jesus, too, is there ; 
but they might have passed without the healed recognising the healer. 
It was not the puip)ose, however, of our Lord that it should be so. 
Finding the man among the worshippers, he says to him, “Sin no 
more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” Nothing more seems to 
have been said; nothing more to have passed between the two; but 
that short sentence, what a light it threw upon the distant past ! 
reminding the man that it had been to the sins of his youth that he 
he had owed the eight-and-thirty years of infirmity that had follow- 
ed ; and what a solemn warning did they carry as to the future — re- 
minding him that if, on being restored to strength, he should return 
to sin, a still worse thing than so many years of bodily infirmity 
might be in store for him. Jesus gives this warning, and passes on. 
Eecognising him at once as he who had cured him beside the pool, the 
man inquires about him of the bystanders, and learns now who he is. 
And he goes and tells the Jews ; not, let us hope, from any malicious 
motive, or any desire to put an instrument into the hands of Christ’s 
enemies. Considering where and how he had so long been lying, he 
may have known so little of all that had recently happened, as to 
imagine that he was at once pleasing the rulers, and doing a service 
to Jesus, by informing them about his cure. But it was no new intel- 
ligence that he conveyed. The Jews, we presume, knew well enough 
who had effected this cure. But it was the first instance in which 
they had heard of Jesus’ healing on the Sabbath-day — of itself in 
their eyes a violation of its sanctity; and as it would appear that, not 
content with this offence, he had added another in ordering the man 
to carry on that day a burden through the streets — a thing strictly 
and literally prohibited by the law — it may have gratified the Jews 
to be able to comuct Jesus of a double breach of the Sabbath law’- by 
direct and indubitable evidence from the man’s own lips. You can 
imagine the secret though malignant satisfaction with which they got 
and grasped this weapon, one at once of defence and of assault; how 
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tJiej would use it in -vindicating their rejection of Christ as a teacher 
sent from God; for could God send a man who would he guilty of 
such flagrant breaches of his law? how they would use it in carrying 
out those purposes of persecution already brooding in their breasts. 
Their hostility to Jesus, which had been deepening ever since his 
daring act of cleansing the temple, now reached its height. From 
this time forth — and it deserves to be especially noted as having occur- 
red at so early a stage, inasmuch as it forms the key to much of our 
Lord’s subsequent conduct — they sought to slay him, because he had 
done those things on the Sabbath-day. But though the purpose to 
slay him was formed, it was not expressed, nor attempted to be car- 
ried out. Things were not yet ripe for its execution. Jesus might 
be convicted as a Sabbath-breaker, and all the opprobrium of such a 
conviction be heaped upon his head ; but as things then stood, it 
wmuld not be possible to have the penalty of death inflicted on him 
upon that ground. They must wait and watch for an opportunity of 
accusing him of some crime which will carry that penalty even in the 
eyes, of a Eoman judge. 

Though not serving them much in this respect, they have not to 
wait long till, in their very presence — so that they have no need to 
ask for other proof — Jesus commits a still higher offence than that of 
violating the Sabbath. Aware of the charges that they were bring- 
ing against him as to his conduct at the pool of Betliesda, he seizes 
upon some public oi3portunity when he could openly address the 
rulers ; and in answer to the special accusation of having broken the 
Sabbath, he says to them, ‘‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.” The rest into which my Father entered after his work of 
creation, of which your earthly Sabbath rest is but a type, was not 
one of absolute inactivity — of the suspension, cessation of his agency 
in and over the vast creation he had formed. He worketh on still; 
worketh on continuously, without distinction of days, through the 
Sabbath-day as through all days, sustaining, preserving, renewing, 
vivifying, healing. Were this work divine to cease, there would not 
be even that earthly Sabbath for you to rest in. And as he, my 
Father, worketh, so work I, his Son, knowip-g as little of distinction 
of days in my wmrking as he. By process of nature, as you call it — 
that is, by the hand of my Father — a man is often cured on the Sab- 
bath-day. And it is only what he thus does that I have done, and 
my authority for doing so is this, that I am his Son.’ 

Whatever difficulty the men to whom this defence of his alleged 
Sabbath-breaking was offered, may have had either in understanding 
its nature or appreciating its force, one thing is clear, that they did 
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at once and most clearly comprehend that in speaking of God as his 
Father in the way he did, Jesus was claiming to stand to God, not 
simply in the relationship of a child — such a relationship as that in 
which we all, as the creatures of his power and the preserved of his 
providence, may be regarded as standing — ^but in that of a close, per- 
sonal, peculiar sonship belonging to him alone, involving in it, as all 
true filiation does, unity of nature between the Father and the Son. 
It was thus that the Jews understood Jesus to speak of the Father 
and of himself, when he so associated himself with the Father, as to 
imply that if his Father was not a breaker of the Sabbath in healing 
men upon that day, neither was he, his Son ; and so they sought 
the more to kill him, because he had not only broken the Sabbath, 
but said also that God was his own Father, making himself equal 
with God. 

If the Jews had misunderstood Jesus, what was easier than 
for him to have said so ; to have denied and repudiated the allega- 
tion that he had intended to claim any thing like equality with God? 
Instead of this, what does Jesus do? He goes on to reassert, to ex- 
plain, and to expand what had been implied in the compendious ex- 
pression he had employed. Ajij thing like such distinction between 
the Father and the Son as that the one would or could judge, or will, 
or act independently of the other— without or against the other — ^lie 
emphatically and reiteratedly repudiates: ^‘Yerily, verily, I say unto 
you, the Son can do nothing of himself;” can of my own self do 
nothing.” The very nature of' the relationship forbade it that the 
Son ever would or could assert for himself any such independence of 
the Father as the creature, m its wilfulness and sinfulness, is apt to 
assert for himself. But though all such separation and indepen- 
dence of council and of action is here precluded, so complete is the 
concert that what things soever the Father doeth the same doeth 
the Son likewise. Some things that the great Divine Master Work- 
man does, a superior scholar may copy or imitate. But Jesus does 
not say, what things the Father does, the Son does other things 
somewhat like them ; but the same things, and whatever things the 
Father doeth, the same doeth the Son, and doeth them likevdse, that 
is, in the very same manner, by the exercise of the same power, for 
the furtherance of the same ends. 

In far greater works than that simply of healing, will the unity of 
action between them be made to appear. One of these greater works 
is that of quickening the dead, by the incommunicable prerogative 
of the Creator. This prerogative the Father and the Son have equal- 
ly. As he wills, and by his will, the Father quiekeneth; so too does 
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the Son. The highest form of life is that which is breathed into 
souls spiritually dead. This life is of the Son’s imparting equally 
as of the Father’s. It comes through the hearing of Christ’s word; 
through a believing in the Father as he who sent the Son. Yerily, 
verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead — the spiritually dead — shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall live. Another work peculiar to divinity is 
that of judging ; approving, condemning, assigning to every man at 
last, in strict accordance with what he is, and has been, and has done, 
his place and destiny. Who but the all-wise, all-just, all-gracious 
God is competent for such a task? but that task, in the outward 
execution of it, the Father has devolved upon the Son, giving him 
authority to execute it, because he is not simply the Son of God, in 
which character he needs not such authority to be conveyed to him; 
but because he is also the Son of man, and it is in that complex or 
mediatorial office with which he is invested, that he is to sit upon the 
Throne of Judgment at the last, when all the inhabitants of the earth 
shall stand before his tribunal. Should this then be a subject for 
marvel? for the hour was coming, though not yet come, when all that 
are in their graves shall hear Christ’s voice and shall come forth; they 
that have done good to the resurrection of life, and they that have done 
evil to the resurrection of condemnation. Having thus unfolded the 
great truth of the unity of will, purpose, and action, between the Fath- 
er and the Son, Jesus ceases to speak of himself in the third iDerson, 
and proceeds onward to the close of his address, to speak in the first 
person, and that in the plainest way,* of the testimonies that had been 

“I can of mine own self do notliing : as I hear I judge : and my judgment 
is just ; because I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father which hath 
sent me. If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true. There is another 
that bearetli witness of me ; and I know that the witness wiiich he witnesseth of 
me is true. Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the truth. But I re- 
ceive not testimony from man : but these things I say, that ye might be saved. 
He was a burning and a shining light ; and ye were willing for a season to re- 
joice in his light. But I have greater witness than that of John : for the works 
which the Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, bear wit- 
ness of me, that the Father hath sent me. And the Father himself, which hath 
sent me, hath borne witness of me. Ye have neither heard his voice at any 
time, nor seen his shape. And ye have not his word abiding in you : for whom 
he hath sent, him ye believe not. Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life: and they are they which testify of me. And ye will not 
come to me, that ye might have life. I receive not honor from men. But I 
know you, that ye have not the love of God in you, I am come in my Father’s 
name, and ye receive me not : if another shall come in his own name, him ye 
will receive. How can ye believe, which receive honor one of another, and seek 
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borne to him, that of the Father, that of John, that of his own works, 
that of the Holy Scriptures, all of which these Jews had wilfully re- 
jected* Now the accused becomes the accuser. Now he who had been 
charged as a Sabbath-breaker, rises to the height of that yery eleva- 
tion wdiich they had regarded him as a profane and blasphemous man 
for venturing to claim; and he tells these unbelieving Jews, as one 
knowing the hearts of all men, and entitled to judge, and exercising 
that very authority with wdiich, as the Son of man, he had been clothed, 
he tells them, that they had not the love of Godin them, nor Ms 
w^ord abiding in them; that they did not believe Moses when he WTote 
of Him; that, much as they reverenced their Scriptures, they only 
believed in them so far as they tallied with their own thoughts and 
fancies. Still further, he declares that there was this great obstacle 
in the way of their receiving one who came to them as Jesus did, in 
the name of the Father, to do alone the Father’s wall, that they were 
all too busy seeking after the honor that cam.e from man, minding 
earthly things, and seeking not the honor that came from the one only 
living and true God ; attributing thus all their perverseness to moral 
causes, to motives operating within, over which they should have had 
control ; this being their condemnation, that they w^ould not come to 
him that they might have life. He wmuld, but they w^ould not. 

If Jesus Christ were but a man, wdiat are w^e to make of such a 
discourse as this? What are w'e to make of the first part of it, in 
wdiich he speaks of the Father and his connection wdth him ? What 
of the second part of it, in which he speaks to the Jews and of their 
treatment of him? We know not which would be the w^orst — the 
arrogance in the one direction, or the presumption and uncharitable- 
ness in the other — if this were but a man speaking of the Creator, 
and to his fellow^s. It can alone relieve him from fche guilt of pjofane 
assumption towards God, and unlicensed liberty with man, to believe 
that Jesus wars really that wdiich the Jews regarded him as claiming 
to be, the Son of, the equal wdth the Father, whom all men should 
honor, even as they honor God. 

But let me ask now your particular attention to the circumstances 
under wMcli this marvellous discburse wms spoken, and to the object 
which, in the first instance, as at first delivered, it was intended to 
serve.* Jesus voluntarily, intentionally created the occasion for its 
delivery. The miracle here — the healing of the impotent man at the 

not tbe honor that coineth from Ood only ? Bo not think that I will accuse yon 
to the Father: there is one that accnseth yon, even Moses, in whom ye trust. 
For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me: for he WTote of me. 
But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words ?’’ 
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pool of Betliesda — was a wholly secondary or subordinate matter, 
intended to bring Christ into that relationship with the Jewish rulers 
which called for and gave its fitness and point to this address. Why 
did Jesus. choose a Sabbath-day to walk in the porches of Betliesda? 
Why did he do what only on one or two occasions afterwards he did, 
instead of waiting to be applied to, himself single out the man and 
volunteer to heal him ? "Wdiy did he not simply cure the man, but 
bid him also take up his bed and w'alk? He might have chosen 
another day, and then, in the story of the cure, we should have had 
but another instance added to the many of the exertion of our Lord’s 
divine and beneficent power. He might have simply told the man to 
rise up and walk, and none could have told how the cure had been 
effected, or turned it into any charge. He chose that day, and he 
selected that man, and he laid on him the command he did, for the 
very purpose of bringing himseff front to front vdth the Jewish 
rulers. At first the question betv/een them seems to refer only to the 
right keeping of the Sabbath. Had Jesus as a man, as a Jew, bro- 
ken the Sabbath law in curing a man upon that day ? Had he bro- 
ken it in telling the man he healed to carry his bed through the city? 
Had the Jews not misunderstood, overstrained the law, sticking to 
its letter, and violating its spirit ? These w^ere grave questions, with 
which, as w^e shall find, Jesus afterwards did deal, when on another 
Sabbath he volunteered another cure. But here Christ waives all 
lesser topics — that, among the rest, of the right interpretation of the 
Sabbath law — and uses the antecedent circumstances as the basis on 
which to assert, and then amplify and defend, the truth of his true 
and only sonship to the Father. His ministry in Judea was now 
about to close. Aware of the design against his hfe which had now 
been formed, and wishing to baffle it for a season, he retires to Gali- 
lee. But he will not leave Jerusalem till he has given one full and 
public testimony as to who and what he is, so that the Jews in con- 
tinuing to reject him, shall not have it in their power to say that he 
has not revealed his own character, nor expressed to them the real 
grounds upon which their opposition to him is based. 

Such was the special drift and bearing of the address of Jesus as 
originally delivered to the Jews. But is there nothing in its close 
applicable to ourselves and to all men in every age ? The same kind 
of obstacles that raised such a barrier in the vray of the Jews believ- 
ing in Jesus, do they not still exist? If the spirit of pride and world- 
liness, a conventional piety and an extreme thirst for the applause 
and honor that cometh from man, occupy and engross our hearts, 
will they not indispose and render us unable to believe simply, heart- 
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ily, devotedly on Jesus Christ ? Of one thing let us be assured, that 
whatever be our disposition and conduct towards him, his towards us 
is ever a longing desire to have us, keep us, bless us, save us; and 
that the one and only thing that stands in the way of our enjoying 
all the benefits of his salvation, is our own unwillingness ; his lament 
over air that wander away from him being ever this, “Ye will not 
come to me, that ye might have life.” 


XVIL 

JhE ^YNAGOGUE of JIaZARETH.'!'* 

In the route commonly taken from Jerusalem to the sea of Gali- 
lee, one of the most interesting day’s travel is that which carries you 
from Jenin across the three valleys into which, at its upper extrem- 
ity, the great plain of Esdraelon divides, and up to Nazareth, as it 
lies embedded in the southern ridge of the hills of Galilee. Cross- 
ing the first valley, we skirted the base of the mountains of Gilbo'a, 
and paused for a few moments upon a gentle elevation, now occupied 
by a few houses of the humblest description, on wdiich Jezreel, the 
ancient capital of Israel, once stood, with the palace of Ahab in its 
circuit, and the vineyard of Naboth hard by. Our eye wandered 
along the twelve or fourteen miles of dead-level that run from Jez- 
reel to Carmel, and the figure of the great prophet running before 
tlie king’s chariot rose before us. We turned round and gazed upon 
the slopes of Gilboa, and the tide of Saul’s last battle seemed to roll 
over them, and the sounds of the funeral dirge of David to be linger- 
ing still among the hills. The crossing of the next valley carried us 
to the l^ase of Little Hermon, where a small hamlet lies, consisting 
of a few miserable-looking hovels, surrounded by ill-kept gardens. 
This wms the Shiinem in which the house once stood which had in it 
the prophet’s chamber; and these w^ere the gardens in one of which 
the wddow^’s son once sickened unto death. Leaving behind us the 
place wdiich, in the old prophetic times, saw the dead child given 
back to his mother, climbing Little Hermon and descending on the 
other side, we entered another village wdiich witnessed another dead 
son given back to another wddow^ed mother, by Him wdio touched the 
bier, and said, “Young man, I say unto thee, arise.” Here, in this 
village of Nain, we came for the first time on the traces of our Lord’s 
Galilean ministry. The third plain passed, a steep ascent carried us 

Luke 4 : 16-31. 
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to tlie summit of that range of hills which forms the northeastern 
boundary of the plain of Esdraelon. Descending, we came upon a 
circular, basin-shaped depression, girdled all round by a dozen or 
more swelling hill-tops that rise from three to four hundred feet 
above the valley they enclose. ‘ Near to the foot of the highest of 
these surrounding hills, nestled in a secluded upland hollow, lies the 
village of Nazareth. No village in Palestine is more like what it was 
in the days of Jesus Christ, and none more fitting to have been his 
residence during the greater ]part of his life on earth. The seclusion 
is perfect, greater even than that of Bethan}?-, which on one side looks 
out openly upon the country that stretches away to the shore of the 
Dead sea. Nazareth is closed in on every side, offering to us an 
emblem of the seclusion of those tlinty years which were passed there 
so quietly. Pure hill-breezes play over the village, and temper the 
summer heat. The soil around is rich, and yields the fairest flowers 
and richest fruits of Palestine. You seem shut out from the world, 
and yet you have but to climb a few hundred feet to the top of the 
overlooking hill, and one of the widest, finest prospects in all the 
Holy Land bursts upon your view. Away in the west, a sparkling 
light plays upon the waters of the Mediterranean, revealing a portion 
of the Great Sea that formed the highway to the isles of the Gentiles. 
The ridge of Carmel runs out into the waters, closing in the bold 
promontory on the side of wdiich Elijah stood and discomfited the 
prophets of Baal. Southward, below your feet, stretches the great 
battle-i3lain of Palestine, behind which rises the hilly district of 
Samaria, through the opening between which and the mountains of 
Gilboa the eye wanders away eastward across the whole breadth of 
the Holy Land, till it rests upon that range, the everlasting eastern 
background of every Syrian prospect — the mountain range of Bashan 
and Gilead and Moab. Turning northwmrd, the whole hill-country 
of Galilee lies spread out before us, the sea of Gennesaret hidden, 
but a glimpse of Safed obtained, the city set upon a hill, above and 
beyond which there rise the snowy heights of Hermon, called by the 
Arabs the Sheikh of the Mountains. 

Up to the hill-top which commands this magnificent prospect, 
how often in childhood, youth, and early manhood must Jesus have 
ascended, to gaze — who shall tell us with wdiat thoughts ?— upon the 
chosen, scene of his earthly ministry, and upon that sea over whose 
waters the glad tidings of salvation were to be borne to so many 
lands. It pleases us to thiiik that so many years of our Lord’s life 
were spent in such a home as that which Nazareth supplied ; one so 
retired, so rich in natural beauty, with glimpses of the wide world 
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around for tlie morning or evening hours. There it Avas, in the fields 
below the village, that he had watched how the lilies grew, and seen 
with w'hat a gorgeous dress, in coloring above that of kingly purple, 
their Creator clothed them. There, in the gardens, he had noticed 
how the smallest of all seeds grew iuto the tallest of herbs. There, 
outside the house, he had seen two women grinding at one mill; 
inside, a woman hiding the leaven in the dough. There, in the mar- 
ket-place, he had seen the five sparrows sold for the two farthings. 
The sheep-walks of the hills and the vineyards of the valleys had 
taught him what were the offices of the good shepherd and the care- 
ful vine-dresser ; and all the observations of those thirty years were 
treasured up to be drawn upon in due time, and turned into the 
lessons by which the world was to be taught wisdom. 

No means are left for ascertaining what impression w'as made 
during these thirty years upon the ininates of his home, the play- 
mates of his boyhood, the associates of his youth, the villagers 
generally in the midst of whom he grew up. It may readily be believed 
that the gentleness, the truthfulness, the lovingness displayed by him, 
must have won respect. Tet we can imagine, too, that the unearthly 
purity and sanctity of such a childhood and such a manhood may have 
created an awe, a sense of distance and separation, which in meaner 
spirits might deepen into something like aversion and dislike. At 
last he leaves them, and is not seen in Nazareth for many months. 
But the .strangest tidings about him are afioat through the village. 
Fu-st, they hear of what happened at his baptism in the Jordan, th°en 
of what he did a few miles off at Cana, then of his miracles in Jeru- 
salem, then of his curing the nobleman’s son of Capernaum; and now 
he is once more among them, and the whole village is moved. The 
Sabbath-day comes round. He had been in the habit all through 
these thirty years of attending in the synagogue; sitting there quietly 
and unobtrusively, taking part in the prayers and praises, listening 
to the reading of the law and of the prophets, and to the explanations 
of the passages which were read, with what kind and amount of self- 
application none of all around him knew. But how will he comport 
himself 111 the new character that he has assumed? The synac^oo-ue 
IS crowded with men among whom he has been brought up, aU curi- 
ous to see and hear. The earher part of the service goes on as usual. ' 
The opening prayer is recited; the opening psalm is chanted; the 
portion from the l_aw, from the book of Moses, is read by the ordina- 
ry minister ; the time has come for the second reading— that of some 
portion of the prophets— when Jesus steps forth and stands in the • 
reader s place. There is no chaUenging of his right to do so. It' is 
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not a riglit beloBging exclusiyely to priest or Levite; any Jew of any 
tribe niiglit exercise it. But tliere was a functionary in every syna- 
gogue regularly appointed to tbe oflS.ce. Tliis functionary, in this 
instance, at once gives waj^, and bands to Jesus the roll of the prophet 
out of which, according to the calendar, the reading for the day is to 
be taken. It is the roll of the prophet Isaiah. Jesus opens it, and 
whether it was that the opening verses of the sixty-first chapter were 
those actually appointed for that day’s service, or whether it w^as that 
the roll opened at random and these verses were the first that pre- 
sented themselves, or that Jesus, from the whole book, purposely 
selected the passage, he read as follo’ws : The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the caiptives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised; to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” And stopping there, in the middle of the sentence, he closed 
the book, gave it to the minister, and sat db-wn upon the raised seat 
of the reader, taking the attitude usually assumed by Jewish teachers. 
There was a breathless stillness. The eyes of all that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him. ‘‘This day,” said Jesus, “is this. 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

It -was a Scripture universally understood to be descriptive of the 
coming Messiah, his o:ffice, and his work. Jesus gives no reason for 
appropriating and applying it to himself ; he offers nothing in the 
shape of argument or evidence in favor of his being indeed the 
Christ, the Anointed of the Holy Ghost. He contents himself with 
the simple authoritative assertion of the fact. We have indeed but 
the first sentence given that he spoke on this occasion. What fol- 
lowed, however, we may well believe to have been an exposition of 
the passage read, as containing an account of the true character, 
ends, and objects of his mission as the Christ of God ; the telling 
who the poor were to whom he brought good tidings, who the bruised 
and the broken-hearted were whom he came to heal, who the bound 
were that he came to liberate, who the blind whose eyes he came to 
open, what that year was he came to usher in — ^the long year of 
grace which still runs on, in the course of which there is acceptance 
for all of us with God, through Christ. As Jesus spake of these 
things^ — spake with such ease, such grace, such dignity— the first 
impression made upon the Nazarenes, his old familiar friends, was 
that of astonishment and admiration. He had got no other, no better 
education than that which the poorest of them had received. He 
had attended none of the higher schools in any of the larger towns, 
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had sat at the feet of none of their chief rabbis to be instructed in 
the law; yet no rabbi of the schools could speak with greater fluen- 
cy, greater authority, greater confidence. Soon, however, as from 
the mere manner, they began to turn their thoughts to the substance 
of this discourse, and began to realize, what the position really vras 
which Jesus was assuming — ^that it was nothing short of the very 
highest that ever any son of man was to reach; that it was as the 
Lord’s anointed Christ that he was speaking, and speaking to them 
as the poor, the blind, the captives, to whom he was to render such 
services — the admiration turns into envy. "Who is he that is arroga- 
ting to himself all this dignity, authority, and power? who is speak- 
ing to them as so immeasurably his inferiors, as needing so much his 
help? Is not this the son of honest, plain, old Joseph, whom we all 
so well remember as our village carpenter? His brethren and his 
sisters, are they not here beside us in the synagogue, listening, appa - 
rently with no great delight or approval, to this new strain in which 
their brother has begun to speak? He the Messiah, the opener of 
our eyes, the healer of our hearts, our deliverer from bondage ! Be- 
fore he asks us to believe any such thing of him, let him show us 
some sign from heaven ; do some of those miracles that they say he 
has done elsewhere, particularly at Capernaum. If he wanted us, 
who have all known him so well from his childhood, to believe in him 
as a prophet, he should have come to us first, convinced us first, 
unfolded his credentials to us first, wrought his first miracles here in 
Nazareth. Jealousy heightens the offence that envy had created, and 
ere long the whole company in that synagogue is looking at him 
askance. Jesus sees this, and turning from his former subject of dis- 
course, tells them that he sees and knows it, lays open their hearts to 
them, puts the very words into their lips that they were ready to 
litter, and proceeds to vindicate himself for not showing any special 
sign to his fellow-townsmen, by quoting two instances in which Elijah 
and Elisha, the two great workers of miracles among the prophets, 
passed over all their fellow-countrymen to show favor to the Sidonian 
widow and the Syrian officer. There is nothing that men dislike 
more than that the evil and the bitter things .hidden in their breasts 
should be brought to light. It aggravates this dislike when the dis- 
coverer and revealer of their thoughts is the very person against 
whom the malignant sentiment is cherished. Should he remain calm 
and unimpassioned, neither taken by surprise, nor betraying irrita- 
tion, they are so much the more incensed. So felt the Nazarenes 
under the address of our Lord; and when he proceeded to assume 
the mantle of Elijah and Elisha, as if he were of the same order with 
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tliese great propliets of tlie olden time, it is more tlian they can any 
longer bear. They will be lectured no more in sncli a way by the son 
of the carpenter. They rise, they rush upon him, they thrust Mm 
out of the village, and on to the brow of a precipice over which they 
would have hurled him ; but it pleased him to put forth that power, 
and to lay upon them that spell which he laid upon the high priest’s 
band in the garden of Gethsemane. They are hurrying him to the 
brow of the hill ; he turns, he looks, the spell is on them, their hands 
drop powerless by their sides ; he passes through the midst of them, 
they offer no resistance, and before they recover themselves he is gone. 

About two miles from Nazareth there is a hill which shows, upon 
the side facing the plain of Esdraelon, a long and steep descent. The 
monks of the middle ages — the determiners of most of the sites of the 
holy places in Palestine — fixed on this as the precipice over which 
the angry Nazarenes designed to throw our Saviour, and gave it the 
name of the Mount of Precipitation. The very distance of this mount 
from the village goes far to disprove the tradition regarding it. But 
though this distance had been less, it could not have been the place, 
for it is distinctly stated by the evangehst that it was a brow of the 
hill on wdiich the city rvas built from which they intended to cast 
him. Modern travellers are all agreed that it must have been from 
some part of the rocky cliff which overhangs the oldest quarter of the 
present village of Nazareth that Jesus was about to have been thrown. 
This rocky cliff extends for some distance along the hill on which 
Nazareth is built, and show^s at different points perpendicular descents 
of from thirty to forty feet, which, as they have been filled up below 
wdth accumulations of rubbish, must originally have been much deeper. 
Any one of these wmuld so far answer to the description given by the 
evangelist. In taking this view", however, it is necessary to suppose 
that on leaving the synagogue, with the deliberate intention of killing 
him, the infuriated Nazarenes either forced Jesus up the height from 
which they designed afterwards to cast him, or made a circuit up and 
round the hill, in order to reach the intended spot. The same ascent 
which it must have been needful thus to make I made, in company 
with Eev. Mr. ZeUer, wdio for some years has been resident as a mis- 
sionary in Nazareth. On getting to the top of the ridge, w"e found 
ourselves on a nearly level plateau of considerable extent. There 
were no houses on this plateau, but Mr. Zeller pointed out to us here 
and there those underground cisterns which are the almost infallible 
signs of houses having once been in the neighborhood. Here, then, 
on this plateau, a portion if not the whole of the ancient Nazareth 
may have stood. If it was so— if even a few houses of the old vil- 
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lage were .here — then, as we* know it to have been the rule that, wher- 
ever it was possible, the synagogue was built on the highest ground 
in or near the city or village to which it belonged, it must have been 
on this elevated ground that the synagogue of Nazareth stood, not 
far from the brow of the hill. It seems more likely that the Naza- 
renes should, in the frenzy of the moment, have attempted to throw 
our Lord from a precipice quite at hand than that, acting on a delib- 
erate purpose, they should have spent some time, and climbed a hill 
in order to its execution. 

But turning now from the locality and outward circumstances of 
this event in our Saviour’s life, let us try to enter into its meaning 
and spirit. So far as we know, this was, the first occasion on which 
Jesus addressed an audience of his eountrj^men in the synagogue on 
the Sabbath-day ; it would appear indeed to have been the only one 
on which he took the duty of the reader as well as that of the exhorter. 
It was a common enough thing for any one, even a stranger, to be 
asked, when the proper service of the sjnagogue was over, to address 
some words of instruction or encouragement to the audience. The 
gospels tell us how frequently Jesus made use of this opportunity; 
and you may remember how at Antioch and Pisidia, after the read- 
ing of the law and the prophets, the rulers of the synagogue sent unto 
Paul and Barnabas saying, “ Men and brethren, if ye have any word 
of exhortation for the people, say on.” The peculiarity of the inci- 
dent now before us lay in this, that Jesus first read the passage from 
the prophets, and then grounded directly upon it the address which 
he delivered. In this respect we miglit regard it as the first sermon 
ever preached; the text chosen, and the discourse uttered by our 
Lord himself. Had these Nazarenes, who, in their insatiate and zeal- 
ous craving after signs and wonders, wanted him only to do the same 
or greater things than he had done in Capernaum, but known how 
highly honored, far above that of its being made a mere theatre for 
the exliibition of divine power, their synagogue was, in being the first 
place on earth in which that instrument was employed which has 
been so mighty through God to the pulling down of the strongholds 
of the ungodly and the upbuildhig of the church, them vanity might 
have been gratified; but they slighted the privilege thus enioyed 
and so lost the benefit. J J > 

1 synagogue sekmon of our Saviour has been 

lost. Ihe text and introductory sentence alone remain; but how 
much do they reveal to us of the nature, the needfulness, the pre^ 
ciousness of those spmitual offices which our Divine Eedeemer came 
on earih to execute, and which he still stands waiting to discharge 
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towards our sinM liximanity ! It was to a company of a few Imn- 
dreds at the most that the words of Jesus were spoken in the syna- 
gogue at jNazareth ; but that desk from which they were spoken was 
turned into the centre of a circle whose bounds are the ends of the 
earth, and that audience has multiplied to take in the whole family 
of mankind. To the men of every land in every age J esus has been 
thus proclaiming what the great ends are of his mission to this earth. 
To open blinded eyes, to heal bruised and bleeding and broken hearts, 
to unlock the doors, and unloose the fetters of the imprisoned and 
the bound ; to announce to the poor, the meek, the humble that theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven ; and to proclaim to all that this is the year 
of our Lord, the long year of Christ that takes in all the centuries 
down to his second coming, the year in every day and every hour 
and every moment of which our heavenly. Father waits to forgive, 
receive, accept all contrite ones who come to him. Such, our Sav- 
iour tells us, is that great work of grace and power for whose accom- 
plishment he has been anointed of the Father and replenished by the 
Spirit. In that high office to which he has thus been set apart, and 
for which he has been thus qualified, we all need his services. There 
is a spiritual blindness which Jesus only can remove ; a spiritual 
imprisonment from which he only can release; a deadly spiritual 
malady eating in upon our heart which he alone can heal. And shall 
he not do all this for us, if we feel our need of its being done, since 
the doing of it is the very design of his most gracious ministry among 
the sinful children of men ? Let us not do him the injustice to believe 
that he will be indifferent to the accomplishment of the very errand 
of mercy on which he came, or that he wdll refuse in ours or in any 
case to enlighten and emancipate, bind up and heal. 

It seems to us to throw a distinct, and, though not a very broad, 
yet a very clear and beautiful beam of light on the graciousness of 
our Lord’s character, that instead of reading the number of verses 
ordinarily recited, he stopped where he did in his quotation from 
Isaiah. Had he gone on, he should have said, ^Ho proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God.” 
Why not go on, why pause thus in the middle of the sentence ? not 
assuredly that he meant either to deny or hide the truth, that the 
day of vengeance would follow upon the acceptable year, if the 
opportunities of that year were abused and lost; but that then and 
now, it is his chosen and naost grateful office to throw wide open the 
arms of the heavenly mercy, and invite all to throw themselves into- 
them and be saved. 

But though he came in the Spirit to those among whom he had 
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been brought up, though he came thus to his own, by his own he was 
not received, by his own he was despised and rejected. His treat- 
ment at Nazareth was a foreshadowing of the treatment given gener- 
ally to him by his countrymen, and terminating in his crucifixion on 
Calvary. The rude handhng in the Galilean village, the binding, the 
scourging, the crucifying in the Jewish capital, were types of that still 
rougher spiritual handling, that crucifymg of our Lord afresh wdiich 
the world, in every age, has gone on repeating. It w'as their very 
familiarity with him in the intercourse of daily life which proved such 
a snare to the Nazarenes, and tempted them into their great otience. 
Let us fear lest our familiarity with him of another kind — the fre- 
quency with which W'e hear about him, and read about him, and have 
him in one w-ay or other set before us — blind our eyes and blunt our 
hearts to the wonders of his redeeming love, and the exceeding riches 
of his grace and power. 


XVllL 

j^IRST ^ABBATH IN JIaPERNAUM, AND j^IRST j[ll.RCUIT 
OF jlALILEE.* . 

The first eight months of our Lord’s ministry w’ere spent, as we 
have seen, in Judea. By the sign from heaven, by the Baptist’s 
proclamation, by Christ’s owm words and deeds, he was presented to 
the rulers and to the people as the Son of God, the Messiah. His 
character wus misunderstood ; his claims were rejected. At Jerusa- 
lem a plot against his life was formed ; it was no longer safe for him 
to reside where the Jewish authorities had power. Jesus retired to 
Galilee. John 4:1-3. Besides the purpose of placing himself be- 
yond the reach of the scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem, another 
circumstance seems to have had its influence in directing Christ’s 
footsteps into Galilee. He heard that John was cast into prison. 
The Baptist’s wurk was over; the labors of the Forerunner were 
closed ; the ground wms open for Jesus to occupy. Hitherto, in his 
earlier Judean ministry, he had neither publicly taught in the syna- 
gogues, nor openly and indiscriminately healed the sick, nor called 
any other disciples^ to his side than those who voluntarily and tem- 
porarily followed him.t ' We may safely say, then, that prior to his 
* Matt. 4 : 12- 22, 23-25 ; Maik 1 : 21-39 ; Lu^ 

t His disciples, indeed, in imitation of John’s practice, had begun to baptize 
but as soon as “the Lord knew how the Pharisees had heard that Jesus had 
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appearance in Galilee, lie liad taken no steps either to proclaim the 
adyent of the kingdom, or, bj the selection of a band of chosen 
adherents, to lay the foundation of that new economy which was to 
take the place of the one which was now waxing old and was ready to 
vanish away. It looks as if, before fully and openly entering on the 
task of providing a substitute for that Judaic economy %vhicli his own 
kingdom was to overturn, Jesus had gone up to Jerusalem, and given 
to the head and representatives of the Jewish commonwealth the 
choice of receiving or rejecting him as their Messiah. It was not, 
at least, till after he had been so rejected in Judea, that he began in 
Galilee to preach the gospel of the kingdom, (Matt. 1 : 15,) and to 
plant the first seeds of that tree wdiose leaves w^ere to be for the 
healing of the nations. This helps to explain at once the marked 
difference between Christ’s course of conduct during the period which 
immediately succeeded his baptism, wdiich was passed in Judea, and 
the laborious months in Galilee which followed, and the marked 
silence regarding the former which is preserved by the first three 
evangelists, who all make our Lord’s ministry begin in Galilee, and 
contain no allusion to any thing as happening between the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness and the opening of his ministry there. Nor do 
they allude to any visits of Jesus to Jerusalem prior to those w^hich 
he made after his final departure from Gahlee, and which preceded 
his crucifixion. With them, up to that time, Galilee appears as the 
exclusive theatre of our Lord’s labors. It is to the supplemental 
gospel of St. John that w^e are indebted for all our knowledge of the 
memorable incidents in Judea, which preceded the first preaching in 
the synagogue of Nazareth. We can understand this singular silence 
of the first three evangelists, if w^e regard our Lord’s earlier appear- 
ance and residence in Judea as constituting rather a preliminary 
dealing with the Jew^s, in the wmy of testing their disposition and 
capacity to welcome him as their own last and greatest prophet, than 
as forming an integral part of that work whereby the foundations of 
the Christian church were laid. 

Eejected by the chiefs of the. people in the capital, Jesus comes 
to Galilee. There, in the synagogue* of the town in wdrich he had 

made and baptized more disciples than John, (thongli Jesus himself baptized 
not, but his disciples,) he left Judea, and dej^arted again into Galilee.’^ John 
4 : 1-3. It would seem to have been a sudden impulse of zeal in their Master’s cause 
which led those first disciples to engage so eagerly in baptizing — a zeal w’hich, 
instead of checking or rebuking, Jesus dealt with by quietly cutting of tlie occa- 
sion for its display. By his own removal to Galilee, an entirely new state of 
things was ushered in, and by John’s imprisonment his baptism ceased ; nor do 
we read anywhere of a Galilean ba]ptism by the disciples of Jesus. 
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lived so many years, lie first publicly proclaims bis office and bis 
work, as tbe bealer of tbe broken-bearted, tbe restorer of sight 
to tbe blind, tbe deliverer of tbe captives, tbe preacber of tbe gospel 
to the poor— an office and a -work which bad nothing of confinement 
in it, nothing restricting it to any one age or country. But there, 
too, by bis fellow-townsmen at Nazareth, as by tbe nilers of tbe cap- 
ital, be is rejected, and so be descends to tbe shores of the sea of 
Galilee. Walking by these shores, be sees first Andrew and Peter 
casting a net into tbe sea. He says to them, “Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men. Straightway they leave all and follow 
bun.” A little farther on, another pair of brothers, James and John, 
are in their boat mending their nets. He calls them in tbe same way’ 
and they leave their boat and their nets, their father and the hired 
servants, and follow. He was not speaking to strangers, to those 
previously ignorant or indisposed to follow him. Andrew was one of 
the two disciples of John who had heard the Baptist say, “Behold 
the Lamb of God,” and who had followed Jesus. The other of these 
two disciples was John. Andrew had brought his brother Peter to 
Jesus; and though it is not said that John had done the same with 
his brother James, the latter must already have been acquainted with 
Christ. Andrew, Peter, and John had followed Jesus from Betha- 
bara to Cana, and had witnessed there the first of his miracles. They 
had been up at Jerusalem, and seen the miracles which Jesus wrought 
at the fii’st Passover which he attended. They may have taken part 
in the baptizing, may have been with Jesus at the well of Jacob. 
Mention is made of disciples of Jesus being there with him, and who 
so likely to be among them as those who first followed him from 
Bethabara? But they do not appear as yet to have attached them- 
selves permanently to his person, nor to have attended him on 'his 
return fi-om his second ^dsit to the metropolis, nor to have been with 
t ^ ®th. The stopping of the baptisms, the hnprisonment 
ol John, the scattering of his disciples, may have thrown them into 
some doubt as to the intentions of the new Teacher. For a time at 
least they had returned to their old occupation as fishermen, and 
were busily employed at it when Jesus met them; but his voice fell 
upon ears that welcomed its sound, his command upon spirits that 
were ready to obey. Not that they understood as yet that the sum- 
mons was one to relinquish finaUy their eaidhly calling. The present 
was but a preliminary invitation to foUow Jesus, and chiefly byhear- 
mg what he. said, and watching what he did, to be instructed by him 

tb.fTl “len. It was not tiU weeks afterwards 

that they were solemnly set apart as his apostles. 
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In the meantime, Eoweyer, they accompanied him into Capernaum. 
The entrance of Jesus, attended by the two well-known brothers — 
who, from the mention of hired servants belonging to one of them, 
we may believe, ranked high among their craft — was soon known 
throughout all the town. The inhabitants of Capernaum had already 
heard enough about him to excite their liveliest curiosity. That curi- 
osity had the keenest edge piit on it by the manner in which the 
cure'of the nobleman’s child had been effected. And now he is 
among them. It would be a crowded synagogue on the Sabbath- 
day when he stood up there to preach for the first time the gospel of 
the kingdom of God. Nothing of what he said upon this occasion 
has been preserved. The impression and effect upon his auditors 
are alone recorded: They were astonished at his doctrine; for he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as the scribes;” “his 
word was with power.” Mark 1:22; Luke 4:32. The scribes, the 
ordinary instructors of the people, presented themselves simply as 
expositors of the law, written and traditional, claiming no separate or 
independent authority, content with simply discharging the of&ce of 
commentators, and resting their individual claims to respect on the 
manner in which that office was fulfilled. But here is a teacher of 
quite a new order, who busies himself with none of those difficult or 
disputed questions about which the rabbis differed; -who speaks to 
the people about a new kingdom — the kingdom of God — to be set up 
among them, and that in a tone, of earnestness, certainty, authority, 
to which they were unaccustomed. What can this new kingdom be, 
and -what position in it can this Jesus of Nazareth occupy? 

Of one thing they are speedily apprized, that it is a kingdom op- 
posed to that of Satan, intended to destroy it. For among them was 
a man possessed with a devil, who, as Jesus stood speaking to them, 
broke in upon his discourse, and, with a voice so loud as to startle 
the whole synagogue, cried out, addressing himself to Jesus, “ Let us 
alone; what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth; art 
thou come to destroy us? I Imow thee who thou art, the Holy One 
of God.” He speaks in the name of others, as Representing the 
wifole company of evil spirits, to whom, at that time, here and there, it 
had been allowed to usurp the seat of will and power in human breasts, 
and so to possess the men in whom they dwelt as to strip them of 
their volition and conscious identity, and to turn them into human 
demons. But how came this human demon into the synagogue, and 
what prompted him to utter such cries of horror and of spite? Was 
this devil as much beside himself as the poor man in whom he dwelt? 
Had the presence, the look, the words of Jesus such a power over 
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liim tliat as tlie man eotild not regulate or restrain liis own actions, 
so neither could the deyil regulate or restrain his thoughts and 
words? His exclamations sound to our ear like the mad, iiiYoliinta- 
ry, impotent outcries of the vassals, of a kingdom who feel that the 
reins of empire are passing out of their hands, but who cannot give 
them up without telling who the greater than they is who has come 
to dispossess them of their power. 

Whatever may be thought of the kind of pressure under which 
the devil who possessed this man acted; whether the testimony he 
gave to our Lord’s character be regarded as free and spontaneous, 
intended rather to injure than to honor; or whether it be regarded as 
unwillingly drawn forth by close personal contact with the Holy One, 
the testimony so given wms not welcomed by Christ. It came unsuit- 
ably from a quarter whence no witness should bo borne to him, nor 
was wished for, as it came unseasonably, when premature revelations 
of his true character were not desired. In other instances as well as 
this Jesus did not suffer the devils to speak, ‘^because they knew 
him,” acting as to them on the same principle on w^hich he often cau- 
tioned those whom he healed and his own disciples not to make him 
known, seeking by such repression to prevent any hurrying forward 
before its time of "what he knew wmuld be the closing catastrophe of 
his career. But though refused thus, and as it w^ere rejected by our 
Lord, its first wild, impatient utterances all that it was permitted to 
give forth, this voice is most striking to us now as a testimony from 
the demon-wmiid, through wiiich a knowledge of who Jesus truly 
w^as seems so rapidly to have circulated. The prince of darkness, in 
his temptation of our Lord a year before, seems himself to have been 
in some doubt, as he put the question so often, “ If thou be the Son 
of God.” But no doubt was entertained by the devils wiio came, as 
Luke tells us, ''out of many, crying out and saying, Thou art Christ, 
the Son of God.” Luke 4 : 41. Some have thought that those demo- 
niacs whom Christ cured were lunatics, and nothing more ; men whose 
deranged and disordered intellects were soothed down into calmness 
and order by the gentle yet firm voice and look and power of Christ. 
But what are w^e to make of the unique testimony that so man;f of 
them gave to Christ’s Messiahship and Sonship to God, and that at 
the very commencement of his ministry? Were lunatics the only 
ones who knew him? or whence got they such knowledge and such 
faith? 

Accepting, with whatever mystery the whole subject of demoniac 
possession is clothed, the simple account of the evangelists, it does 
appear most wonderful — ^the quick intelligence, the wild alarm, the 
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terror-striking faith that then pervaded the demon-world, as if all the 
spirits of hell who had been suffered to make human bodies their 
habitation, grew pale at the very presence of J esus, and could not 
but cry out in the extremity of their despair. 

^‘^Hold thy peace,” said Jesus to the devil in the synagogue, ^'and 
come out of him.” The man was seen to fall, torn as by violent con- 
vulsions ; a loud, inarticulate, fiendish cry was heard to issue from 
his lips ; (Mark 1:36; Luke 4:35;) hale and unhurt, the devil gone, 
the man himself again, he rose to converse with those around, and to 
return to his home and friends. Amazement beyond description 
seized at once on all who saw or heard of what had happened. Men 
said to one another, in the synagogue, on the streets, by the high- 
ways, ‘ What thing is this, wdiat a word is this ! for with authority he 
commandeth even the unclean spirits, and they do obey him. And 
immediately (it could scarce well have been otherwise) the fame of 
Him w’^ent out into every place of the country, and spread abroad 
throughout all the region round about Galilee.’ Mark 1 : 27, 28 ; 
Luke 4 : 36, 37. Chiefly, however, in Capernaum did the excitement 
prevail, begun by the cure of the demoniac in the synagogue, quick- 
ened by another cure that followed within an hour or two. The ser- 
vice of the synagogue closed before the mid-day meal. At its close 
Jesus accepted an invitation to go to the house of Simon and Andrew. 
These brothers, as we know, were natives of Bethsaida, and had hith- 
erto resided there. But recently they had removed to Caperna'g.m. 
Peter having married, and perhaps taken up his abode in the house 
of his mother-in-law, James and John were also of the invited guests. 
Jesus did not know that the house he went to was one of sickness, 
and his ignorance in this respect creates the belief that it was the 
first* time he had entered it. But soon he hears that the great fever 
(it is the physician Luke who in this way describes it) has seized 
upon Simon’s wife’s mother. They tell him of it ; he goes to, bends 
kindly over hei’, takes her by the hand, rebukes the fever. The cure 
is instantaneous and complete. She rises, as if no disease had ever 
weakened her, with glad and grateful spirit to wait upon Jesus and 
the rest. And so within that home kindly hands were provided, like 
those of Martha at Bethany, to minister to the Saviour’s wants during 
the busiest, most toilsome period of his life, when, in season and out 
of season, early in the morning and far on often in the night, he came 
and went, living longer under that roof of Peter’s house at Caperna' 
urn, than under any other that sheltered him after his public ministry 
had begun. This cure, too, was noised abroad through the city. 
Here was an opportunity not to be lost, for who could tell but that 
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next morning Jesus will be gone? Tliougli it w^as tlie Sabbatli, 
JemB bad not scrupled to eject the devil and rebuke the fever ; but 
the people could not so easily get over their scruples. They wait till 
the sun has set before they apply to this new and strange physician. 
But meanwhile all that were diseased hi 'Capernaum, and aU that 
were possessed, ivere brought. All the city had gathered together 
at the door of, Peter’s house. The sun goes down, and Jesus steps 
out into that bustling, anxious crowed ; he lays his hand on every one 
of the diseased (Luke 4 : 40) and heals them, and. casts out all the 
spirits with his word.. The stars would be shining brightly in the 
heavens ere the busy blessed work wms done, and within a few hours 
a city which numbered many thousand inhabitants saw disease of 
every kind banished from its borders. 

After the excitement and fatigue of such a day, Jesus may lay his 
head peacefully on his pillow, and take the rest that such labor has 
earned. But long before the others — -while yet they are all sleeping 
in Simon’s house around him — ^rising up a great while before day, he 
goes out into a solitary place to pray. Was it on his own account 
that Jesus thus retired? "Was his spirit too much under the dis- 
tracting influence which such a scene of bustle and excitement as he 
had passed through the day before, wms fitted to exert ? Did he feel 
the need to calm the inward tumult by silent and solitary communion 
with heaven ? As we follow his footstej)s, let us be careful to notice 
an j to remember in what circumstances it w^as that Christ resorted to 
special, solitary, continued prayer. But in leaving Capernaum, alone 
and so early, Jesus had in view the state of others as well as his own. 
He was well aware how apt, in his case, the office of the healer, the 
ivonder-w^orker, w^as to overshadow that of the teacher, the preacher 
of the glad tidings; how ready the inhabitants of Capernaum already 
were to hail and honor him in this one character, however little they 
might be disposed to regard or obey him in the other. He had done 
enough of that one kind of work, had got enough of that one kind of 
homage, there. And so, when, after an eager search for him, he is 
found— and Simon and the disciples tell him that all men were seek- 
ing for him, and the people when they came up entreat him that lie 
should not depart from them (compare Mark 1:36, 38, and Luke 
4:42, 43) — Jesus says to the one, “Let us go into the next towms, 
that I may preach, there also and to the other, “ I must preach the 
kingdom of God to other cities also, for therefore am I sent.” He 
did not, indeed, forsake the city that had treated him so differently 
from his own NazarethV He chose it as the place of his most fre- 
quent residence, the centre of his manifold labors, the scene of many 
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of liis most memorable disconrses and miracles. Ent now he must 
not rest on the favor which the healings of this wonderful dsij have 
won for him. And for a time he left Capernaum, and ‘Svent about 
all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing aU manner of sickness and all manner 
of disease among the people. And his fame went throughout all 
Syria : and they brought unto him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, and those which were possessed 
with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those that had the 
palsy ; and he healed them. And there followed him great multi- 
tudes of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusa- 
lem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan.” Matt. 4 : 23-25. 

We read of nine departures from and returns to Capernaum in 
the course of the eighteen months of our Lord’s Galilean ministry ; 
of three extensive tours through all the towms and villages of the dis- 
trict like the one now described ; and of five or six more limited ones. 
Had the three evangelists not been so sparing in their notices of 
time and place ; had they not often shown such entire disregard to 
the mere order of time, in order to bring together incidents or dis- 
courses which were alilvc in character; could we have traced, as we 
cannot do, the ■ footsteps of our Saviour from place to place, from 
month to month, as he set forth on these missionary rounds through 
Galilee, made, let us remember, all on foot, we should have had a 
year and a half before us of varied and almost unceasing toil, the 
crowded activities of which would have filled us with wonder. As it 

is, a general conception of how these months were spent is all that 
we can reach. To give distinctness to that conception, let us remem- 
ber what, in extent of surface and in the character and numbers of 
its population, that district of country was to which these pedestrian 
Journeys of our Saviour were confined. 

Galilee, the most northern of the three divisions of Palestine, is 
between fifty and sixty miles in length, and from thirty to forty in 
breadth. A three-days’ easy walk would take you. from Nain, on the 
south, to Caesarea Philippi in the north — which seem to have been 
the limits in these directions of our Saviour’s circuits. Less than two 
days’ travel will cany you from the shcfres of the sea of Galilee to the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. Galilee presented thus an area somewhat 
larger than Lancashire and somewhat smaller than Yorkshire. So 
far, therefore, as the mere distances were concerned, it would not 
take long — not more than a week or two— to travel round and through 

it. But then in the Saviour’s days it was more densely populated 
than either of the English counties I have named. Josephus, who 
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knew it well, speaks of 204 towns and villages, the smallest of them 
containing above 15,000 inhabitants. Making an allowance for exag- 
geration, the population of the province must have been about three 
millions — as crowded a population as any manufacturing district in 
any of the western kingdoms of Europe now presents. And this pop- 
ulation was of a very mixed character. If the majority were of Jew- 
ish descent, there were so many Phoenicians, Syrians, Arabs, Greeks, 
and others mingled wdth them, that we may be almost certain that 
Jesus never addressed any large assembly in which there were not 
Gentiles as well as Jews. There cannot be a greater mistake than to 
imagine that, in selecting Capernaum, on the shores of the lake of 
Gennesaret, as his headquarters, and Galilee as his chosen field of 
labor, Jesus was retiring from the populous Judea to a remote and 
unfrequented region. In those days there was much more life and 
bustle in Galilee than in Judea. So far as both the numbers and 
character of its population Avere concerned, it was a much better, 
more hopeful theatre for such evangelistic labors as those of Jesus. 
The people, though no less national in their spirit, were much less 
infected with ecclesiastical prejudice. The seed had thus a better 
soil to fall upon. Though a Eoman governor w^as placed over them, 
the scribes and Pharisees had great power in Jerusalem, as they 
proved in effecting the crucifixion. Herod Antipas, who ruled over 
Galilee, had none of the jealousies of the Jewish Sanhedrim; and in 
point of fact, does not appear till the last to have taken much inter- 
est in, or in any way to have interfered with the proceedings of Jesus. 
So long, as he confined himself to the work of a religious teacher, 
Herod had no desire to meddle with his doings ; and even if he had, 
Jesus had but to cross the lake of Galilee, to put himself beyond his 
power by placing himself under the protection of Philip, the gentlest 
and most humane of the Herods. 

Well adapted every way as Galilee was for our Lord's peculiar 
work— the laying of the first foundations of the Christian faith, a faith 
which was to spread over the whole earth — Capernaum was equally 
fitted to be the centre whence his labors were to radiate. Looked at 
as you find it marked upon the map of Galilee, it does not occupy any 
thing lib© a central position. ' But looked at in relation to the popu- 
lation and to the means of transit, a better centre could not have 
been selected. Wherever its site was, it lay on the northwestern shore 
of the sea of Galilee, close upon, if not within the plain of Gennesaret.''^' 

^ After visiting the ruins of Khan Mineyeh and TeU Hum, the writer had no 
hesitation in deciding in favor of the latter as more likely to have been the site of 
Capernaum. 
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Tills plain— tliree miles long and two imles broad — was tlien dot- 
ted with villages teeming with population, and of the most exu- 
berant fertility. ‘^One may call the place,” says the Jewish histo- 
rian, ‘"^the ambition of nature, where it forces those plants that are 
naturally enemies to one another to agree together; it is a happy 
contention of the seasons, as if every one of them laid claim to this 
country.” While all round its shores the sea of Galilee saw towns 
and villages thronged with an agricultural and manufacturing popu- 
lation, itself teemed with a kind of wealth that gave large occupation 
to the fisherman. How numerous the boats were that once skimmed 
its surface, and how large the numbers employed as fishermen, may 
be gathered from the fact that in the wars with the Romans two hun- 
dred small vessels were once collected for the only naval action in 
which the Jew^s ever engaged. Remembering that the lake is only 
thirteen miles long and five or six miles broad, it is not too much, 
perhaps, to say that never did so small a sheet of water see so many 
keels cutting its surface, or so many human habitations circling round 
•*and shadowing its waves, as did the sea of Galilee in the days of 
Jesus Christ- 

Now all is silent there ; lonely and most desolate. Till last year, 
but a single boat floated upon its waters. On its shores, Tiberias in 
ruins and Magdala composed of a few wretched hovels are all that 
remain- You may ride round and round the empty beach, and, these 
excepted, never meet a human being nor pass a human habitation. 
Capernaum, Chorazin, Bethsaida are gone. Here and there you 
stumble over ruins, but none can tell you exactly what they were. 
They knew not, those cities of the lake, the day of their visitation ; 
their names and them memory have perished. 
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I. 

JhE two j^EALINGS ^HE J-.EPER AND THE j^ARALYTIC."* 

In describing our Lord’s first circuit tlirougli Galilee, tlie evange- 
list tells us tbat “ they brought unto him all sick people that were 
taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which w^ere pos- 
sessed with devils, and those -which were lunatic, and those that had 
the palsy; and he healed them.” Matt. 4 : 24. How many and how 
varied were the cures effected within, the course of this first itineracy 
of our Lord can only be conceived by remembering how^ numerous 
were the towns and villages through which he passed, and how large 
the population wdth which, one way or other, he was brought into 
contact.t Eememberiiig this, we may believe that ■within a ^veek or 
two after his first departure from Capernaum more healings were 
effected than the whole put together, of which any specific record has 
been preserved in the four gospels. 

There "was one form of disease, however, which is not noticed in 
St. Matthew’s compendious description — a disease peculiar enough 
ill its own character, but to which an additional peculiarity attached 
from the manner in which it was dealt with by the Mosaic law. 
However infectious, however deadly, however incurable, no disease 
but one was held to render its victim ceremonially unclean. Such 
uncleanness was stamped by the law upon the leper alone. This 
strange, creeping, spreading, loathsome, fatal disease appears to have 
been selected as the one form of bodily affliction to stand, in the legal 
impurity attached to it, and in the penalties visited on that impurity, 
as a type of the deep, inward, pervading, corrupting, destroying mal- 
ady of sin. 

Among the Jews the leper was excommunicated. Out off from 
the congregation of the people, he had to live apart, enjoying only 
such society as those afflicted with the same disease could offer. He 

«Matt. 8 :2-4 ; Mark 1 : 40-45, 2:1-12; Luke 5 : 12-26. 

f Earlier Years, pp. 181, 182. 
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had to bear upon liis person the emblems of sorrow and of death ; 
had to wear the rent garments which those wore who were weeping 
for the dead ; to shave his head and keep it bare as those must do 
who had touched the dead — ^liimself the living dead, for whom those 
emblems of mourning needed to be assumed. His face half covered, 
he had to go about crying, ‘^Unclean, unclean,” to warn all others 
off, lest they should come too near to him. 

From what we know of the prevalence of this disease, it may 
be believed that there were many lepers in Galilee when our Lord 
made his first journey through it — gathered here and there into small 
and miserable comnixmities. Even among these the tidings of the 
w^oiiderfiil cures that were being effected would circulate, for the 
segregation was not so complete as to prevent all intercourse ; and 
when these poor exiles from their fellows heard of many being healed 
whose complaints were as much beyond all human remedy as theirs, 
the hope might spring up in their hearts that the Great Healer’s 
powers extended even to their case. But wdiich of them had faith 
enough to make the trial — to break through the legal fences imposed, 
and go into any of the cities in which Jesus was, and throw himself up- 
on his sympathy for succor ? One such there was — the first of those 
so afflicted who ventured to approach the Lord ; and his case on that 
account W' as selected for special reference by all the three evange- 
lists. He came to Jesus ^Gvhen he was in a certain city.”* He had 
never seen the Lord before, or seen him only at a distance, among a 
crowd. He could have known or heard but little more about him 
than wdiat the voice of rumor had proclaimed. Yet so soon as ho 
recognizes him, see with what reverence he kneels and w^orsliips and 
falls on his face before him, (Luke 5 : 12,) and hear how he salutes 
and pleads, ^'Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” Per- 
haps Jesus had never seen a man prostrate himself in his presence as 
this man did. Certainly, Jesns was never before addressed in words 
so few and simple, yet so full of reverence, earnestness, faith, submis- 
sion. He called Jesus Lobd. Was this the first time that Jesus had 
been so addressed? Sir, Babbi, Master — ^these were the terms in 
which Andrew, and Nathanael, and Nicodemus, and the woman of 
Samaria, and the nobleman of Capernaum had addressed him. None 
of them had spoken to him as this leper did. If, indeed, the mirac- 
ulous draught of fishes by which Peter had been finally summoned 
away from Ms old occupation had akeady occurred, then it would 

* Had the name of that city been given it might have helped to trace the 
course that Jesus was taking, but here, as in many other instances, the means of 
identification are denied. 
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be from liis lips tliat tliis title was first beard coming, wben lie fell 
down at Jesus’ feet exclaiming, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, 0 Lord.” That, liowever, is uncertain; but tliough it were 
true, bow mucb bad Simon to elevate bis conception of Christ’s cbar- 
acter — bow little tbis leper ! One wonders, indeed, bow far be bad 
got in bis idea of wbo tbis Jesus — ^tbis bealer of diseases — ^was. All 
that we can know is that be cbose tbe bigbest title that be knew of, 
and bestowed it on him. “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst.” No hesi- 
tation as to tbe power ; no presumption or dictation as to tbe will. 
Upon that free will, upon that almighty power, be casts himself. 
“Lord, if tliou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” Jesus instantly went 
forward — went close to him — ^put forth bis hand and touched him. 
His disciples bold back; a strange shuddering sensation passes 
tbrougb the hearts of tbe onlookers, for, hj the law of Moses, it was 
forbidden to touch a leper. He wbo touched a leper himself became 
unclean. Yet at once, without hesitation at the time — ^without act- 
ing afterwards as if be bad contracted any defilement or required any 
purification — Jesus lays bis band upon one who was “ full of leprosy,” 
and be says to him, “I will, be thou clean.” We lose a little of tbe 
po-wer and majesty of our Saviour’s answer in our translation. Two 
w^ords were spoken, (ea^, KaOaptaOTjn,) the answer, tbe echo to tbe 
prayer ; two of tbe very ^vords the man bad used taken up and em- 
ployed by Jesus in framing bis prompt and gracious reply. No petition 
that was ever presented to Jesus met with a quicker, more complete, 
more satisfactory response. If our Lord’s conduct in tbis instance 
was regulated by tbe principle wLicb we know so often guided it in 
tbe treatment be gave to those who came to him to be cured, great 
V must have been tbe faith which was met in such a way. Tbe readiness 

-s, which Jesus bad displayed to exert bis power may partly have been 

due to tbis being tbe first case of a leper’s application to him, and to 
his desire to show that no legal barrier would be allowed by him to 
stand in tbe way of bis stretching forth bis band to heal all that 
w^ere diseased. Yet, the manner and tbe spe^b of tbe leper himself 
attest that be approached with no ordinary reverence, and petitioned 
with no ordinary faith. And, according to bis faith, it was done 
unto him immediately. As soon as tbe words, “ I will, be thou 
clean,” bad come from tbe Saviour’s lips, “the leprosy departed 
from Mm, and be was cleansed.” 

Did any further colloquy take place between the healed and the 
Healer? When, quick as lightning, through tbe frame the sensation 
passed of an entirely recovered health — ^wben be stood up before the 
Lord, not a sign or symptom of the banished leprosy on bis person — 
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did no tlianbs burst from liis grateful lips? or did our Lord say 
nothing to him about another healing which he was both willing and 
able to effect? We are not to infer that nothing of the kind occur- 
red because nothing is recorded. The evangehsts have preserved 
alone the fact that, whatever words may have passed between them, 
Jesus was in haste to send the leper away, and in doing so gave him 
strict command to tell no man, but to go instantly and show himself 
to the priest, and offer the gifts that Moses commanded — the live 
birds and the cedar wood, and the scarlet and the hyssop — the means 
and instruments by which the purification of one declared free of 
leprosy was to be effected, and, relieved from the ban that had been 
laid upon him, he was to be reinstated in the possession of all the 
common privileges of society and citizenship. It is quite possible 
that, knowing the opposition which was already kindling against him, 
of which we shall presently see traces, Jesus may have desired that, 
without throwing out any hint of what had occurred which might 
precede him by the way and prejudice the judge, this man should 
repair as quickly as possible to the priest upon whom it devolved 
judicially to declare that he, so recently a man full of leprosy, was 
now entirely free of the complaint. It would be a testimony they 
could not well gainsay, if the fact of the departure of the leprosy were 
attested by the acceptance of the offerer’s gifts and his readmission 
into the congregation of Israel. To prevent any possibility of this 
ratification of the reality of the cure being refused, Jesus might have 
enjoined silence and as speedy a resort as possible to the priest ; the 
silence in such circumstances and with such a view prescribed, to last 
only till the desired end was gained. It would seem, however, from 
the result, that a more immediate object of the Saviour in laying this 
injunction upon the leper was to prevent the influx of a still greater 
crowd than that which was already oppressing him, and thus the 
hampering of his movements, and the absorption of too much of his 
time in the mere work of healing. For straightway, though charged 
to keep silence, the man when he went from Jesus could not restrain 
himself, but “began to publish it much, and to blaze abroad the mat- 
ter, insomuch that great multitudes came together to be healed of 
their infirmities, and Jesus could no more openly enter into the city, 
but was without in desert places, and withdrew himself into the wil- 
derness, and prayed.” Mark 1 : 45 ; Luke 5 : 15, 16. 

Again, a second time, as it was after that busy Sabbath in Caper- 
naum, and before his first journey through Galilee, so now, at the 
close of this circuit and under the pressure of the multitude that beset 
his path, Jesus is driven forth from the city’s crowded haunts to seek 
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the solitary place, where for some hours at least he may enjoy un- 
broken communion with heaven. To watch how and when it was 
that he took refuge thus in prayer, mingling devotion with activity, 
the days of bustle with the hours of quiet, intercourse with man in 
fellowship with God, let this be one of our cherished employments, 
following the earthly footsteps of our Lord : for nothing is more fitted 
to impress upon us the lesson — ^how needful, how serviceable it is, if 
we would walk and work rightly among or for others around us, that 
we be often alone with our Father which is in heaven. A life ail 
action will be as bad for our own soul as a life all prayer would he 
profitless for others. It is the right and happy blending, each in its 
due proportion, of stillness and of action, of work and prayer, which 
promotes true spiritual health and growth ; and the weaker we are — 
the more easily at once distracted and absorbed by much bustling 
activity — so much the more of refiection, retirement, and devotion is 
needed to temper our spirit aright, and to keep it in harmony with 
that of our Lord and Master. 

It is as impossible to tell how long a time it took to make the 
first round of the Galilean towns and villages, as it is to define the 
line or circle along which Jesus moved. One high authority'" con- 
cludes that it must have occupied between two and three months : 
another,! that it did not occupy more than four or five days. A 
period of intermediate length would probably be nearer the truth 
than either. On completing the circuit he returned to Capernaum, 
to take up his abode again in Peter’s house. No rest was given him. 
The news of his return passed rapidly through the town, and straight- 
way so many were gathered together “that there was no room to 
receive them, no, not so much as about the door.” We must remem- 
ber here, in order to understand what followed, the form of a Jewish 
house, and the materials of which its roof was ordinarily composed. 
There is not now, and there neyer seems to have been, much variety 
in the shape of Syrian dwelling-houses. Externally they all present 
the one dull uniform appearance of so many cubes or squares, seldom 
more than one story high — the outer walls showing no windows, nor 
any opening on the level of the ground except the door. On entering 
you pass through a lesser court, into which alone strangers are admit- 
ted, andithen into the inner uncovered square into which the differ- 
ent apartments of the building open. In one corner, either of the 
outer or inner court — generally in the latter — ^there is a flight of steps 
conducting to the roof, a place of frequent resort at all times, and in 
the hotter months of summer turned into the sleeping-place of the 
^ Greswell. t EHicott. 
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houseliold. The larger houses, in -w-hich the wealthier inhabitants 
reside, are all separate from one another. The lesser are often with- 
out any open courtyard, and built close together, so that you could 
pass readily from roof to roof. These roofs, always flat, are formed 
of bricks or tiles, or more generally of a compost of mud and straw, 
which a day s such rain as we often have would entmely demolish. 
WhateTer the size of the ^houses be, or however they be situated rela- 
tively to each other, in one way or other, either by a staircase within 
the court— open, of course, only to the family to which the hoirse 
belongs or by a flight of steps without — which, when the houses are 
contiguous, may serve many households as a common means of 
access— the roof of each dwelling is easily reached. We do not need 
to settle what size the dwelling was in Capernaum where Jesus took 
up his abode; we have only to imagine it to be of the usual and 
invariable Syrian type, to render the narrative intelligible. 

^ A crowd assembles and fills the room of the house in which Jesus 
sits and teaches. At first this crowd is not so dense but that a sin- 
gle individual may pass through it, and in this way one and another 
of the diseased did press through, and the power of the Lord waS 
there to heal them. But the crowd grew and thickened, it overflowed 
the room, it filled the street before the door, till every spot within 
reach of Chnst’s voice was occupied, and still there were new-comers 
pressmg in to try and catch a word; and to the work of healing with- 
in an effectual stop seems now to have been put. At this stage four 
men appear, bearing a sick man on a htter. They reach the crowd, 
they try to enter, they entreat, they expostulate; the thing is hope- 
less, that four men with such a burden ever shall get through Is 
the project to be given up, the great chance lost ? The bearers con- 
sult the man they carry. He is paralytic, cannot move a limb, can 
do nothing for himself. But he is in full possession of his faculties; 
the spmt ismntu-e withm. It was his eagerness to be healed, still 
more than them readiness to help him, that had led these four men 
to hit him and carry him so far, and they are ready still to do any 
img any thing they can. Some one suggests— who so likely as 
le paral^ic himself ?— that they might get upon the roof, lift up so 
required, and let down before Christ the bed on 
which the patient lay; a singular, an extreme step to take, ypt one to 
w ich men who were resolved to do any tiling rather than lose the 

opportunity, might not refuse to have recourse. 

_ They aU were strong in the belief that if only they could get at 
Jesus the cure would be effected, but the paralytic himself had an 
eager craving to get into the Saviour’s presence, deeper than that 
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springing from the desire to have his bodily ailment removed. The 
stroke that had taken the strength ont of his body had quickened 
conscience. He had recognized it as coming from the hand of God; 
it had awakened within him a sense of his great and manifold bygone 
transgressions. His sins had taken hold of him, and the burden -was 
too heavy for him to bear. He hears of Jesus that he had announced 
himself as the healer of the broken-hearted; that there is a gospel, 
good tidings that he proclaims to the poor in spirit. If ever a heart 
needed healing, a spirit needed comforting, it is his. And now, shall 
he be so near to him whom he has been so anxious to see, and yet 
have to go away disappointed, unrelieved? He either himself sug- 
gests, or when suggested, he warmly approves, the project of trying 
to let him down through the roof. The bearers second his desires. 
They make the effort — they succeed: noiselessly they lift the tiles — 
gently they let down the bed, and before Jesus, as he is speaking, the 
bed and its burden lie. 

But now, before noticing how Jesus met this interruption of his 
discourse, and dealt with the man who was so curiously obtruded on 
his notice, let us look around a moment on the strangely constituted 
audience which Christ at this moment is addressing. Close beside 
him are his disciples — around him are many simple-minded, simple- 
hearted men, drinking in with wonder words they scarce half under- 
stand. * But they are not all friendly listeners wiio are there, for there 
are Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by,” some from Galilee, 
some from Judea, some even from Jerusalem. The last — what has 
brought them here ? They come as spies — they come as emissaries 
from the men who reproved Jesus at Jerusalem for his healing of 
another paralytic at the pool of Bethesda on the Sabbath-day, and 
who sought to slay him, “because he had not only broken the Sab- 
bath, but said also that God w^as his Father, making himself equal 
with God.” Already these Pharisees counted Jesus a blasphemei*, 
whose life they w^ere seeking but the fit ground and occasion to cut 
off. And here are some of their number w^earing the mask, waiting 
and watching, little knowing all the while that an eye is on them 
which folloAvs every turn of their thoughts, and sees into all the secret 
places of their hearts. It is as one w^ho thus thoroughly knew' them, 
and would with his own hand throw a fresh stone of stumbling before 
their feet— as one who thoroughly knew also the poor, helpless, pal- 
sied penitent who lies on the bed before him, that Jesus now speaks 
and acts. Meeting those pleading eyes that are fixed so importu- 
nately upon him, without making any inquiries or waiting to have 
any petition presented, “ Son,” ha says to the sick of the palsy, “be 
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of good cheer, tliy sins be forgiven tliee.” He wonld not have 
addressed him thus had he not known how greatly he needed to be 
cheered, how gladly he would welcome the pardon, in what a suitable 
condition he was to have that pardon bestowed. Let us believe then 
that, spoken with nicest adaptation to the man’s state and wants, 
Christ’s words were with power — ^that as quickly and as thoroughly 
as the words, I will, be thou clean,” banished the leprosy from the 
one man’s body, as quickly and as thoroughly these words banished 
the gloom and despondency from this man’s soul. Thus spoken to 
by one in whom he had full confidence, he was of good cheer, and did 
assuredly believe that his sins had been forgiven him. If it was so — 
if his faith in Jesus as his soul’s deliverer was as simple and as strong 
as, from the way in which Christ spoke, we presume it was — then too 
happy would he be at the moment when the blessedness of him whose 
sins are forgiven, vriiose iniquity is covered, filled his heart, to think 
of any thing beside. He is silent at least, he is satisfied ; he makes 
no remonstrance, he proffers no request. There is nothing going on 
within his breast that Jesus needs to drag forth to light, to detect 
and to rebuke. Not so with the scribes and Pharisees, upon whom 
those "words of Jesus have had a quite starthng effect. They too are 
silent; nor, beyond the glances of w’-onder, horror, hate, that they 
hastily and furtively exchange, do they give any outward sign of 
wiiat is passing in their hearts. But Jesus knows it all. They had 
been saying within themselves, “This man blasphemeth they had 
been reasoning in their hearts, to their own entire satisfaction and fco 
Christ’s utter condemnation, saying, “Why doth this man thus speak 
blasphemies? wdio can forgive sins but God onl}^?” Notwithstand- 
ing all their self-assurance, they must have been a little startled 
wdien, the thoughts of their hearts revealed, Jesus said to them, 
“ Why reason ye these things in your hearts ? Whether is it easier 
to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee ; or to say, 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and wmlk?” He does not ask which was 
easier, to forgive sins or to cure a palsy, but which was easier, to say 
the one or to say the other, for he knew that they had been secretly 
thinking how easy it was for any man to say to another, “ Thy sins be 
forgiven thee,” but how impossible it was for him to make good such 
a saying. “ But that ye may know,” he added, “ that the Son of man 
hath pow-'er on earth to forgive sins, (then saith he to the. sick of the 
palsy,) Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy "way into thy house.” 
The man arose and departed to his own house-healed in body, 
healed in spirit— glorifying God. The people saw it and were amazed, 
and were filled with awe ; and they said to one another, “ We never 
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saw it in tliis fashion — we have seen strange things to-day.” And 
^‘^they glorified God which had given such power to men.” The. 
scribes and Pharisees saw it, and had palpable evidence of the super- 
human knowledge and superhuman powder of Christ given to them — 
had a miracle wrought before their eyes in proof of Christ’s posses- 
sion of a prerogative which they were right in thinking belonged to 
God only, but they wmuld not let any thing convince them that the 
Son 6i man had power on earth to forgive sins; and it was not long, 
as we shall see, ere new stumbling-blocks w^ere thrown in their way, 
over which they fell. 

Our Saviour, in bodily presence, has now x^assed away from us. 
He can touch us no more with his living finger; he banishes no more 
our bodily diseases with a word; but the leprosy of the heart — the 
sx)reading, pervading taints of ungodliness, selfishness, malignity, 
im^Durity — these it is his office still to cure ; these it is our duty still 
to carry to him to have removed; and if we go in the spirit of him 
who said, “^Hjord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean,” the cleans- 
ing virtue will not be withheld. 

The Son of man had x)ower on earth to forgive sins ; he exercised 
that j>ower ; he absolved at once the |)enitent of Capernaum from all 
his sins; he caused that man to taste the joy of an immediate, gra- 
cious, free, and full forgiveness. "What is to hinder our receiving the 
same benefit — enjoying the same blessing ? Has the Son of man lost 
any of his jpo^ver to forgive sins by his being no more upon this earth, 
his having j)assed into the heavens? Is f)ardon a boon that he no 
longer dispenses, that he holds now suspended over our heads — a 
thing to be hox^ed for but never to be had? No, let us believe that 
his mission on earth has not so failed in its great object ; that he is as 
willing as he is able to say and do for each of us what he said and 
did for the jDalsied man in Peter’s house at Capernaum; that he 
waits but to see us jpenitent and broken-hearted, looking to and 
trusting in him, to say in turn to each of us, “ Son — Daughter — ^be of 
good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee,” 
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Jhe JIJharge of ^abbath-breaking.'*’ 

It was a coimnon saying among the Jews, that whoever did any 
work on the Sabbath-day denied the work of the creation. The say- 
ing was grounded on the fact that one principal end of the Sabbatic 
institute was, by its continued and faithful observance, to preserve a 
knowledge of, and a faith in, the one living and true God as the Creator 
of all things. As being a most explicit and expressive embodiment 
in outward act and habit of the faith of the Jewish people, that in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, and the sea and all that* in 
them is, it was chosen by God as a fit and appropriate sign of the 
peculiar relationship towards him into which that people had been 
brought— the peculiar standing which among other nations it was to 
occupy. “Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work: but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-ser- 
vant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates ; 
that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou. 
And remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
that the Lord thy God brought thee out thence through a mighty 
hand and by a stretched-oiit arm: therefore, the Lord thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath-day.” Dent. 5:13-15. “Where- 
fore the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the 
Sabbath throughout their generations, for a perpetual covenant. It 
is a sign between me and the children of Israel for ever.” Exod. 
31:16, 17. “Moreover also I gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign 
between me and them, that they might know that I am the Lord that 
sanctify them. Hallow^ my Sabbaths ; that ye may know that I am 
the Lord your God.” Ezek, 20:12, 20. 

There was no rite, nor institution, not even circumcision, by 
w’-hich the Jew’-s were more conspicuously distinguished from sur- 
rounding nations, and marked, off as the worshippers of Jehovah, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth. Their Sabbath-keeping was a per- 
petual and visible token of the connection in which they stood to God, 
and of the great mission which, under him, they were set apart to 
discharge. But how was the Sabbath to be kept so as to serve this 
end? Looking back here to the original statutes, and to the earlier 
practice of the Jewish people, you will find that there was but one 
^ 12:1-14; Luke 13 : 10-17; 14:1-6. 
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positive injunction given; tlie cessation from all manner of work. 
The rest enjoined, liowever, could not be the rest of total and abso- 
lute inactivity. The work from which they were to cease could not 
be every doing of the human hand. Obviously it was the work of 
men’s ordinary occupation or trade, the work by which the hours of 
common labor were filled by those engaged therein. There is, in- 
deed,. one prohibition, the only one, in w^hich there is a specification 
of the kind of work to be desisted from, which would seem to point 
to a narrower interpretation of the original command. When Moses 
had gathered all the congregation of Israel together at the base of 
Sinai, and the people were about to enter on the construction of the 
ark and the tabernacle, knowing with what hearty enthusiasm they 
were inspired, he prefaced his instructions as to the manner in which 
they should carry on the work, by saying, Six days shall work be 
done, but on the seventh day there shall be to you a holy day, a 
Sabbath of rest to the Lord ; je shall kindle no fire throughout your 
habitation on the Sabbath-day.” They did not need to be told to 
kindle no fire for any ordinary culinary purposes. A double portion 
of the manna fell upon the day preceding the Sabbath, and they 
were to seethe and bake the whole of it, so that no preparation of 
food on the Sabbath was required. Issued under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, it seems not unreasonable to believe that the particular 
object of the Mosaic injunction was to check the ardor of those who 
might otherwise have been tempted to carry on the mouldings and 
the castings in gold and silver on the Sabbath as on other days : not 
that the Jews of all after generations were prohibited by divine com- 
mand from having a fire burning in their d^vellings, for whatever pur- 
pose kindled, on the Sobbatli-day. 

When we turn from what w^as prohibited to what ■was enjoined 
we find a blank. One or two specific injunctions ^vere indeed laid 
upon the priests. The daily sacrifices w^ere to be doubled, and the 
show-bread baked upon the Sabbath was to be renewed. That there 
was no sabbatism in the temple became in this w’-ay a proverb. But 
for the people at large there w^ere no minute instructions as to how 
the day w^as to be spent. It could not have been made imperative 
on them to assemble for public worship on that day, for during the 
times of the Jewish theocracy there was no place but one — the tem- 
ple— for such worship, and the meeting there each seventh day was 
impossible. It was not till after the captivity that synagogues were 
erected all over the land, in which weekly assemblages for worship 
did take place ; but that was done, not in obedience to any divine 
command. It would seem, indeed, to have been the practice of the 
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Jews, from tlie beginning, to gather round their prophets on the Sab- 
bath-days, and to ayail themselves of such means of religious instruc- 
tion as they could command. Parents took advantage of the rest to 
teach the law unto their children. But there were no peculiar reli- 
gious observances prescribed. The day was spent in rest, in thank- 
fulness, in gladness : spent to a great extent as the festival days of 
other countries were spent. Dressed in their best attire, indul^ng in 
better fare, it was to feasting rather than to fasting that the Sabbath 
was devoted. But, as the faith of the people grew weak, and their 
allegiance to their divine Sovereign faltered, they grew neglectful of 
the Sabbath, and began to profane the day by breaking in upon that 
rest from all the ordinary occupations of life, which should have been 
observed. Thus it was that, among other distinctive marks of their 
peculiarity as a cpnsecrated people, the only w^orshippers of the great 
Creator, this one became obscured and well-nigh obliterated. In the 
latest years of the Hebrew commonwealth prophet after prophet wms 
raised up to testify against those defections from the faith, among 
•which that of neglecting and profaning the Sabbath occupied a con- 
spicuous place. After the captivity, on the restoration of the Jews 
to their own land, the same lax habits prevailed. “In those days,” 
says Nehemiah, “saw I in Judah some treading wine-23resses on the 
Sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, and lading asses; as also wine, 
grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens, which they brought into 
Jerusalem on the Sabbath-day: and I testified against them in the 
day wherein they sold victuals.” ISTeh. 13 : 15. Nehemiah did more 
than testify. Alert and decisive in all his movements, he had the 
gates of Jerusalem shut wdien it began to be dark before the Sab- 
bath, and kept them shut till the Sabbath was over. It is in the 
light of his sayings and doings that we are to interpret the utterance 
from the lips of Jeremiah: “Thus saith the Lord: Take heed to 
yourselves, and bear no burden on the Sabbath-day, nor bring it in 
by the gates of Jerusalem; neither carry forth a burden out of your 
houses on the Sabbath-day, neither do ye any work, but hallow ye 
the Sabbath-day, as I commanded your fathers.” Jer. 17: 21. 

A singular change came over the spirit and habits of the Jewish 
people after the restoration from the Babylonian captivity. Previ- 
ously, in the days of the kings and prophets, they were ever and anon 
showing a tendency to idolatry; subsequently no such tendency 
a 2 )pears. Previously they had been neglectful of many of the dis- 
tinctive rites and ceremonies of their faith ; subsequently they became 
strict and punctilious in their observance of them. Great national 
calamities— the persecution under the successors of Alexander the 
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Great, tlie wars of tlie Maccabees, tlie aggression of tlie Eomans, the 
ascent into power of the Idnmean family of the Herods, the estab- 
lishment of the schools of the Eabbis — all conspired to intensify the 
national pride and religious bigotry of the Jews; who, as they had 
nothing but the old laws and traditions to cling to, clung to them 
“with all the more tenacious grasp. The sect of the Pharisees arose, 
and carried the popular sympathy along with it. Every thing re- 
garded as purely and peculiarly Judaic w^'as exaggerated. Punctil- 
ious observance of the old ritual was the one great merit compensa- 
ting for all defects; wiiile around the simpler statute-law of Moses 
there arose an oral or traditional law% growing continually in bulk 
and overshadowing the primitive Mosaic institute. It had been a 
less evil had the original enactments of that institute continued to be 
rightly and liberally interpreted. Instead of this, the narrowest and 
most rigid interpretation w^as the only one allowed ; and upon each 
statute as so interpreted additions and explanations were heaped of 
such a character as to turn more and more the keeping of them into 
a mere matter of external routine and outward performance. So 
fared it with the old, broad^ and benignant law as to the Sabbath. 
Its primary injunction, “Thou shalt do no manner of work,” wms 
falsely held as aimed at ail kinds of work whatever ; no less than 
thirty-nine kinds or classes of work being specified as involved in the 
prohibition. It was ruled thus that grass should not be trodden on 
the Sabbath, for the bruising of it was a species . of harvest- wmrk ; 
that shoes with nails should not be worn, as that was the carrying a 
burden. To wiiat absurd excesses such a spirit of interpretation led 
may be gathered from the single instance of its being actually laid down 
in the Mishna that a tailor must not go out with his needle near dusk 
on the eve of the Sabbath, lest he should forget, and carry it with 
him on the Sabbath. In all this there was not only a wu'ong render- 
ing of the Mosaic precept, but beyond, and much W’^orse than that, 
there w^as the erection of a false standard of duty, a false test of 
piety— the elevation of the outward, the positive, the ceremonial over 
the inward, the moral, the spiritual ; the putting of the letter that 
killeth above the spirit which maketh alive. 

!Ngw let us see how, born and brought up among a people filled 
with such prejudices, Jesus regulated his conduct. He knew that 
healing the diseased on the Sabbath-day would be regarded as a 
breach of the divine law, would shook the Pharisees, and run coun- 
ter to the convictions of the great mass of the community. Did he 
abstain from effecting cures upon that day ? He might easily have 
done so, as no applications were made to Mm. Much as they desired 
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to liave the benefit conferred, the people shrank from bringing their 
diseased to be cured on the holy day. J esus had only to meet their 
prejudices b}^ doing nothing. But he did not choose to be thus silent 
and acquiescent. No less than seven miracles are recorded as wrought 
by him on the Sabbath-day, some of them among the most conspic- 
uous and memorable in his ministry. 1. The cure of the paralytic 
on the occasion of his second visit to Jerusalem. 2. The cure of the 
demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum, when opening his ministry 
in Galilee. 8. The .ciire of Peter s wife’s mother the same afternoon 
in the same city, 4. The cure of the man with a withered hand, a 
few Sabbaths afterwards, in the same city. 5. The cure of the man 
born blind, who sat begging in the porch of the temple at Jerusalem. 
6. The cure of a woman who had the spirit of infirmity for eighteen 
years. 7. The cure of the man with a dropsy, who happened to be 
present at a feast given on a Sabbath-day in the house of a chief 
publican, an invitation to which Jesus had accepted. Not one of 
these was effected in answer to any application made. They were 
all spontaneous, done of Christ’s own free will and motion. Nor was 
there, in regard to most of them, any urgency requiring that the heal- 
ing should have been done that day, if done at all. Jesus might have 
chosen another day rather than the Sabbath to walk through the 
crowded porches of Bethesda. The impotent man had lain too long 
there to make a clay earlier or a clay later of much moment to him. 
It was the same with the blind beggar of Jerusalem; and these were 
the two instances of cures upon the Sabbath-day which drew most 
public notice, and were attended with the most important results. 
But J es\is was not content with simply relieving the sufferers on these 
occasions. Pie did himself, or he bade his patients do, what he was 
well aware would attract the eye and draw down upon it the con- 
demnation of the priesthood. How easy had it been for him at 
Bethesda to have cured the man in passing, and told him to lie qui- 
etly there till the next day, so that no one should have known any 
thbg of the cure. But he told him to take up his bed and carry it 
through the streets, obtruding thus on the eje of the spectators an 
act which seemed to be an open and flagrant breach of the command 
delivered by Jeremiah, “Thus saith the Lord: Take heed to your- 
selves, and hear no burden on the Sabbath-day.” Jer. 17 : 21. In 
curing the man born blind, lie spat on the ground and made clay of 
the spittle, and anointed the eyes of the man with the ointment, and 
said imto him, “ Go wash in the pool of Siloam;” both which acts, 
the making and applying of the ointment and the washing in the 
sacred fountain, were deemed to be desecrations of the Sabbath. It 
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tlius appears that lie not only voluntarily selected tlie Sabbatli as the 
day for perfoiining the cures, but wrought them in such a way, or 
accompanied with such directions, as forced them into notice, and 
involved others as well as himself in 'what was considered a crime of 
the deepest di^e — involving in fact the penalty of death. 

The paralytic of the porches and the blind beggar of the wayside 
could both indeed plead in their justification the command of their 
healer, and Jesus took upon himself the full responsibility of their 
acts. In meeting the first challenge of his conduct as a Sabbath- 
breaker, Christ was content, as appears from the narrative in the fifth 
chapter of St. John’s gospel, to rest his defence on his Sonsliip to the 
Father — a sonship that might seem to entitle him to claim and exer- 
cise a liberty of action to which no other might legitimately aspire. 
But, putting that sonship aside, had Christ’s act in healing, and the 
man’s act in carrying his bed, been violations of the Sabbath law ? 
This question was left unsettled by our Lord’s first defence of himself 
against the accusation of the Pharisees. It served to bring the mat- 
ter out, not in a case resting on Christ’s peculiar character, posi- 
tion, and rights, but in one involving simply the true interpretation of 
the existing law, when it was an act of the disciples on which the 
charge of Sabbath-breaking was founded. One Sabbath-day he and 
his disciples were walking through some cornfields in which the 
grain was already white unto the harvest. The disciples being a 
hungered, began to pluck the ears of corn, to rub them in their hands, 
and eat. In doing so, there w’-as no violation by them, as there W’-ould 
be with us, of the rights of property. The old Jewish law ran thus : — 
“When thou comest into the standing corn of thy neighbor, then 
thou mayest pluck the ears with thy hand; but thou shalt not move 
a sickle iinto thy neighbor’s standing corn.” Deut. 23: 25. The law 
and practice of Palestine continue to be this day wLat they were so 
many thousand years ago. We travelled in that country once in 
spring. Our course lay through it before the ears of corn were full, 
but nothing simprised us more than the liberties wLich our guides 
took in riding through the fields and letting their horses eat as much 
of the standing corn as they pleased. We felt at first as if we w’-ere 
trespassers and thieves, but were relieved by finding that it was done 
under the eye and with the full consent of the owners of the crops. 
There was nothing wrong, then, in what the disciples of Jesus did. 
But it was done upon the Sabbath-day, wLich was thought to be 
unlawf uL And there were men who were watching — dogging the steps 
of Jesus and his disciples, perhaps to see whether in their walk they 
Would exceed the distance to which a Sabbath-day’s journey had 
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been restricted. So soon as those lynx-eyed men observe what the 
disciples were doing, they inform the Pharisees, who go to Jesus and 
say, ‘'Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon 
the Sabbath-day.” They -were only exx 3 ressing the popular belief 
which they had helped to form. It had come to be generally believed 
that plucking and rubbing in the hand ears of corn was work that 
the Sabbath law condemned. Jesus threw a shield of defence over 
the act of his disciples by referring to the conduct of David, esteemed 
to be a model of Jewish piety. Once when he and his men were a 
hungered, he had not scrupled to break the rules, to violate the sanc- 
tity of the holy place. We may believe that it was on a Sabbath- 
day he did so. Doubly appropriate, therefore, was the reference to 
it; but it was not essential to Christ’s argument that the act was 
done upon the Sabbath-day. What Christ mainly desired by his 
allusion to the case of David, was to establish the principle that the 
pressure of hunger vindicated the setting aside for the time of the 
strictest even of the temple regulations. But these regulations, and 
the whole temple service which they sustained, were held to be of 
such superior importance to the Sabbatic law, that when both could 
not be kept, the latter had to give way. A vast amount of what else- 
where would have been accounted as Sabbath-breaking w^ent on every 
Sabbath-day in the temple. If the temple, then, carried it over the 
Sabbatli, and hunger carried it over the temple, as free of fault as 
David and his men were, so free of fault were Christ’s disciples. 

To whatever their hunger was due, it had come upon them owing to ^ 
their connection with him; and if in Jerusalem the temple towered 
above the Sabbath and threw its protection over its servants engaged 
in its work, here in the fields of Galilee was one greater than the 
temple, throwing his protection over his disciples as they followed 
him. They, too, must be acquitted. 

But it is not enough that the act of his disciples be in this way 
vindicated. Our Lord seizes the opportunity to let the Pharisees 
know that they had mistaken the spirit and object of the ceremonial 
law, and particularly of the Sabbatic institute. “But if ye had 
known,” he added, “what this meaneth, I will haye mercy and not 
sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless.” Jesus quotes 
here from the book of Hosea (chap. 6: 6) a saying which more than 
once he repeated. It was not a solitary one. Much to the same 
efiect were the words which the first of the prophets addressed to the 
first of the kings: “Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” I Sam, 
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15 : 22. .Tlie wisest of the kings responds to the words of Samuel by 
the proverb, “To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice.” Prov. 21 : 3. Isaiah and Jeremiah record words 
of the same import from Jehovah’s lips: “I delight not, saith the 
Lord, in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. Wash 
ye, make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well.” “Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: I spake not unto your fathers, nor 
commanded them in the day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices ; but this thing com- 
manded I them, Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people ; and walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded you, 
that it may be well mito you.” Isa. 1 : 11, 16, 17 ; Jer. 7 : 21-23. There 
is something singularly impressive in hearing such emphatic testi- 
monies to the comparative worthlessness of sacrifices and offerings, 
and all merely ritualistic observances, issuing from the heart- of the 
old J ewish economy ; spoken at the very time when all those statutes 
and ordinances of the Lord were in full force, that define so minutely 
and prescribe so peremptorily the formalities of Jewish worship. 

Jesus, in quoting one of these testimonies, and applying it to the 
case of his disciples’ conduct, puts Sabbath-keeping, so far as it con- 
sisted merely in abstaining from this or that kind of work, in the same 
categoiy as sacrifice, regarding it as part of that formal and external 
mode of honoring and serving the Supreme which ought never to 
stand in the way of any work of need or of benevolence. Had the 
Pharisees but listened to the voice of their own prophets, they would 
have understood this ; but, deaf to that voice, they had drawn tighter 
and tighter the bonds of the required Sabbatic service, ever narrow- 
ing the field of what was allowable on the seventh day, till they had 
laid a yoke upon men’s shoulders too heavy for them to bear. From 
this yoke, at all hazards to himself, Jesus will relieve his countrymen, 
proclaiming in their ears the great and pregnant truth, “The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” The Sabbath is 
but a means to an end; that end is man’s present comfort, his spirit- 
ual and eternal good. Wherever, therefore, the keeping of the Sab- 
bath in the way prescribed, instead of promoting, would frustrate that 
end, it was more honored in the breach than in the observance. It 
was never to be regarded as in itself an end. Apart from the phys- 
ical, social, moral, and religious benefits to be thereby realized, there 
was no merit in painfully doing this one thing, or rigorously abstain- 
ing from that other. The Sabbath was made to serve man ; but man 
wms not made to serve or to be a slave to the Sabbath. And just 
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because it was an institution whieli, wlien rightly nsecl, ia so emi- 
nently fitted to minister to man’s present and eternal good, the Son 
of man, who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, a.s 
Head of our humanity, to render to it the greatest of all services, 
and to take all other servants of it under his care and keeping, w^oiild 
show himself to be Lord also of the Sabbath. 

It was in this character that Jesus acted on the Sabbath which so 
closel}’ follov^ed the incident of the walk in the cornfields. In some 
unnamed synagogue he sat and taught. A man whose right hand 
was withered stood before him. Had he been brought there to serve 
the purposes of these w^atchful enemies who wished, not simply to 
have his own acts to bring up against him, (for these, as the acts of 
a prophet, might be regarded as privileged,) but to get from him a 
distinct categorical reply to the question whether it was lawdul for 
any man who had the power of healing to exert it on the Sabbath- 
day ? So soon at least as they saw his eye fastened upon the man 
with the withered hand, and before he did any thing, they interpose 
their question, “Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-days?” The 
question is met by an appeal to their owm practice : “ What man 
shall there be among you that shall have one sheep, and if it fall 
into a pit on the Sabbath-day, will he not lay hold on it and lift it 
out ? How much then is a man better than a sheep ! Wherefore it 
is lawful to do %vell on the Sabbath-days.” But they shall not only 
have its lawfulness asserted, they shall see the good done before their 
eyes. Jesus bids the man with the withered hand stand forth. But 
ere he cures him, he turns to the scribes and Pharisees and puts in 
his turn a question cutting deep into their deceitful hearts : “ Is it 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath-days,” — as I am doing — “ or to do 
evil?” — as ye do in suspecting and maligning me; — “to save life,” — 
as I do — “ or to kill,” — as ye are doing wdio are already meditating 
my death ? There is no answ^er to this question. They stand speech- 
less before him, but unconvinced and unrelenting. 

“And Jesus looked round about on them with anger.” The meek 
and the gentle and the patient one ! What wms it that filled his 
breast with such a glow of indignation, that it broke out in this 
unwonted look of anger? It wms the sight of men, who, laying hold 
of one of his Father’s most merciful institutes — that wdiicli for man 
and beast, and the wdiole laboring creation, provided a day of return- 
ing rest, amid whose quiet the reflecting spirit of man might rise to 
the contemplation of its higher ends and its eternal destiny — instead, 
of looking at the primary command to keep holy each seventh day, 
as it stood enshrined among those precepts which enjoined a supreme 
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love to God and a corresponding love to man, and allowing tliis one 
positive and external institute to receive its interpretation from those 
immutable moral laws among which it was interposed, had exalted it 
into a place of isolation and false importance, attaching a specific 
virtue to the bare outward keeping of the letter, magnifying to the 
uttermost the minutest acts of bodily service; finding therein the 
materials which the spirit of self-righteousness employed for its own 
low and sordid purposes, an instrument which it would have used for 
defrauding the poor and the needy and the diseased of that help 
which the hand of charity was ready to render — such was the source 
of that anger with which Jesus looked round about on the scribes 
and Pharisees. 

But soon his eye, full of the expression of anger as it rests on 
them, becomes as full of pity as it rests on the man who still stands 
expectant before him. Jesus says to him, “Stretch forth thy hand.” 
One can fancy the man replying, “Which hand is it that you bid me 
thus stretch forth ? Is it this one that hangs lifeless by my side ? 
Oh, if I but saw its wrinkled flesh filled up, did I but feel restored 
the power that once was in it, most gladly would I do your bidding ; 
but mock me not by telling me to stretch forth a hand from which 
you see, and I feel, all power is gone.” Had the man thought so, 
spoken so, felt so, he might have carried his withered hand with him 
to the grave. But he did not so think, or feel, or act. He is spoken 
to by one of whom he believes that he can give the strength to exe- 
cute the command he issues. It is in that faith he acts, and, para- 
doxical as it may seem, let ns say, that if in that faith he had not 
made the effort, he never would have got the strength ; and yet if he 
had not got the strength, he never could have made the effort. And 
is it not thus that the divine Bedeemer still addresses us ? Stretch 
forth thy withered heart to love — thy withered hand to serve — such 
is his command. Fixing an eye of faith on him, who has already 
fixed his eye of love on us, let us make the effort, and in the very 
making of the effort we shall get the strength. 
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III. 

J'hE JIIalLING to the ^^.POSTOLATE of jSt. j^ETER, jSt. 

y^NDREW, ^T, jTaMES, ^T. jToHN, AND ^T. JVIaTTHEW.* 

Exteaoedin.-vsy success naturally excites exaggerated hopes. A 
sudden blaze of prosperity has blinded the strongest human eye. 
Kor can you point to any great enterprise, signally successful at its 
outset, of which you wiU not find it true that those engaged in it 
were, for a short time at least, seduced into exorbitant expectations. 
If ever any success might have operated in this way, it was that 
which attended the close of the first year of our Lord’s ministry. 
The whole population of Galilee, a community of from two to three 
millions, stirred to its depths — the excitement spreading all around, 
reaching eastward beyond the Jordan, westward to the coasts of T_sTe 
and Sidon, southward to the hill country of Judea. It is no longer, 
as in the days that followed the baptism by the banks of the Jordan, 
an obscure Kazarene travelling with a few friends who had attached 
themselves to his person ; it is the great Worker of miracles, the 
Healer of all diseases, the Caster-out of devils, surrounded and 
pressed in upon so closely by admiring and enthusiastic crowds, that 
to get a few quiet hours he had to steal them from sleep— to spend 
them in the mountain solitudes. It is no longer in the synagogue 
and on the Sabbath-days alone that audiences are to be found; every- 
where and at all times assemblages, often too large for his address- 
ing them, are ready to hang upon his lips. But you search in vain 
through all the wonderful excitement and popularity which followed 
our Lord m his first cfrcuit through Galilee, for the slightest evidence 
that any false or exaggerated expectations were cherished. The spe- 
cious appearances that then surrounded Him never dazzled nor 
deceived Ins eye. He knew from the beginning how soon the sudden 
fmiois of the first great commotion would subside-how soon the 
tidehhat swelled so high would ebb away. He knew that had he 
oft to themselves those among whom he lived and labored, had he 
done nothing to bind some of them to himself by ties closer and 
stronger than any they spontaneously would have formed, he would 

1 1 "" the 

veij time when his popularity was at the highest, he took the first 

step towards binding to himself twelve clioL men in links whS^ 
e : ® ■' ^ ® 1 = 16-20; 2 : 14-22 ; LukI 
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besides all tlie pains that he took himself to forge and fasten them, 
needed the welding forces of the day of Pentecost to make them 
strong enough to bind them everlastingly to him. 

To these twelve men, an office, secondary only to the one he him- 
self discharged, was to be assigned. They were always to be with 
him, the spectators and reporters of all he said and did and suffered. 
They were to share and multiply his labors, to protect and relieve 
him from the pressure to wdiich he was exposed. For a short season 
he was to send them from his side, to teach and to work miracles as 
he did himself, that a short fore-trial might be made of the work in 
which they ■were afterwards to be engaged. After his death they 
■were to be the wutnesses of the Ptesurrection, the expounders of that 
gospel which needed the great decease to be accomplished ere in its 
full measure it could be xn*oclaimed. By their hands the foundations 
of the church w-ere to be laid. Let us note, then, the first steps in 
their calling to this high office. 

On his return from the Temptation, by the banks of the Jordan, 
and on their way thence to Galilee, five men — Andrew, John, Peter, 
Philip, and Nathanael — ^liad temporarily attached themselves to Jesus. 
Of these, only one — Philip — had been called by our Lord himself to 
follow him. The others were attracted by wdiat they heard about 
him or saw" in him. At first, ho^wever, it ■w^as but a loose and uncer- 
tain bond that united them to Jesus. All the five w"ere present, w"e 
may believe, at the marriage feast at Cana, and may have gone up 
with him to Jerusalem, to the first Passover wiiich he attended after 
his baptism. But they did not remain in constant attendance upon 
his person. After his first circuit of Galilee, when his fame was at its 
height, three of them had returned to their ordinary occupation as 
fishermen. *\¥ith them a fourth became associated. As Andrew had 
brought his brother Peter to Jesus, w’-e may imagine that the same 
service had been rendered by John to his brother James ; so that all 
the four w"ere already w"ell knowm to Christ, had enjoyed much famil- 
iar intercourse wdth him, and had appeared often oj^enly as his fol- 
low"ers. Perhaps it was the common bond of discipleship to him 
which in the course of the year had drawn them into closer union 
with one another. Peter and Andrew had previously resided at 
Bethsaida, a town at the northeastern extremity of the lake, but they 
had now removed to Capernaum, had entered into partnership with 
the two sons of Zebedee, and had been plying their craft together on 
the lake, when all the four were pointedly and specially summoned 
in a way they never before had been to follow the Lord. 

The difficulties that many have felt in harmonizing the narratives 
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in tlie fourth chapter of St. Matthew and first chapter of St. Mark 
with that in the fifth chapter of St. Luke, have led them to believe 
that two such summonses were given ; that on the first occasion— the 
one referred to by the two former — the four had answered the appeal 
by an immediate throwing up of their occupation by the lake side, 
but that they had again, and not long afterwards, resumed it, requir- 
mg a still more impressive instrumentality finally to sever the bonds. 
V\ e are inclined rather to believe that all which the three evangelists 
relate occui-red in the course of the same morning, and that it hap- 
penecl soniewliat in this manner : 

The day had davmed. Erom his solitary place of rest and prayer 
somewhere among the neighboring hills, Jesus had come down to the 
quiet beach as the fii-st light of the morning struck across the placid 
bosom of the lake. The unproductive toil of the night was nearly 
over for the fashermen. Out a little distance upon the waters, Peter 
and Anch-ew had cast hi their net for the last time as Jesus approach- 
. ,• piogiess was interrupted by the crowds hur- 

^vmg out of Capernaum, so soon as it was known that he was there, 
ilirough ihese crowds— stoppmg occasionally to address a few words 
to them-Jsus made his way to one or other of those small creeks 
01 m ets still to be seen there, where a boat could ride a few feet from 
- le shore and the people, seated on either side and before the speak- 
«•, ccmld listen quietly to one addressing them fr-om the boat. Here 
111 this creek two boats were drawn up, the property of the four— the 
two pairs of brothers already spoken of. The fishermen had gone 
out of them, and were mending their nets; not so far aivay, however 
but that one of them, Peter, noticing the Lord’s approach, had 

tie froni the and; and when this was done, he sat doivn and taught 
«ic mople out of the boat. The teaching over, Jesus turned to 

voimneK <Jeep, and let down 

joui nets for a Jaught”-a singular command to come from one 

mev so httle-might be supposed to care so little— about the 

had -d ''''l decidedly from one whom Peter ' 

had already framed to address as Master, that, with a few words of 

comp iTSS: f ^0 

and V., have toiled all the night 

e net. He caUs his brother,, and launches out-lets doivn the net 

m 7 e rift " f that the boat begins to 

fi, , T seen, James and 

hn had by this time launched their boat, and Peter beckons them 
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to come and lielp. They come, but all the help they can give is 
scarce sufficient. Both boats are filled, and almost sinking as they 
get ashore. 

Peter had already seen Jesus do 'wonderful things — turn water 
into wine, eject the devil from the demoniac, raise his own wife’s 
mother from the fever-bed ; but somehow this wonkier came home to 
him as none of them had done — 'wrought in his own vessel, with his 
own net, in the way of his owm calling, after his own fruitless toil 
Never had the impression of a divine Powmr at work in his immedi- 
ate presence taken such a hold of him. Never had the sense of his 
being in close contact with One in wiiom such power resided come so 
upon his spirit. Astonishment, fear, humiliation — the impression, 
not of his weakness only, but of his sinfulness — of his unworthiness 
to stand in such a presence — fill and overwhelm his open, ardent, 
impressible spirit. He falls at Jesus’ knees, as he sat there in the 
boat, quietly watching all the stir and bustle of the fishermen ; and 
he gives vent to the feeling that for a moment is uppermost, as he 
exclaims, Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 0 Lord !” And 
ever still, when the first clear and overpovrering revelation is made to 
any man of an Almighty Being compassing his path, besetting him 
before and behind,, laying his hand upon him — ever when the first 
true and real contact takes place of the human spirit wuth the living 
God as the Being with whom w’e have so closely and constantly to 
do, wull something like the same effect be realized. So it wms with 
him wdio said, I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine .eye seeth thee ; wherefore I abhor m 3 "self, and repent in 
dust and ashes.” So it was with him who said, “Woe is me ! for I 
am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” 

“Depart from me.” Nothing could have surprised Peter more 
than the Lord’s taking him at his word — then and for ever after turn- 
ing his back upon him. No man then living would have felt such a 
forsaking more. Wishing to express how unfit he felt himself for such 
a presence, Peter, with his wonted rashness, had said more than he 
really meant. He asks Christ to go, yet he clings to him. “I am a 
sinful man, 0 Lord.” Jesus know^s that better than Peter does. 
Peter will know it better when the Lord looks at him in the judg- 
inent-hall, and he goes out to weep over his denials. But Jesus 
knows, also, that it is because he is so sinful a man he must not be 
forsaken. And though he is so sinful a man, yet still he may be 
chosen to stand in closest relationship to his Master. “Pear not,’’ 
said Jesus to him: “from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 
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_ The words of direction, assurance, promise, addressed in the first 
instance to Peter alone, were soon repeated to his three associates. 
Ihe shore was reached, the boats hauled up, the fish disposed of, James 
and John had carried the broken nets away to a little distance to mend 
them, wnen first to the one pair of brothers, and then to the other 
Jesus said, “Pollpw me, and I will make you fishers of men.” And 
immediately they left boats and nets, and two of them their father, and 
orsook all, and followed him. We may think it was not much that 
they had to eave, but it was their all; and the promptness and en- 
tireness of their relinquishment of it shows what power oyer them 
le ayioui had already got — ^what a readiness for serrice and for 
sacrifice was already in them. And these were the four men who 
ever after stood most closely associated with Jesus-the four who 

stand at the head of every list of the twelve apostles. 

It was not indeed till some time after this that along with the 
other eight, they were set apart to the peculiar office of the aposto- 
ate. This calling of them away from their former avocations, this 
attaching of them permanently to his person, was a marked step tow- 
ard their instalment in that position. It was the same with Matthew, 

and S ® from Damascus southward to Judea 

and Eppt ran from the slopes of Mount Hermon down to the north- 
ern extmnity of the sea of Galilee, and for a short distance skirted 
along the northwestern shore of the lake, passing through Caper- 
naum. On the side of this road, close to the lake, stood the bo^oth 

nf +? f degraded class. The payment 

• •+ fry foreigners under whose rule they were 

Itself o if fr^'^^g®- The strong feeling thus excited spent 

taxf ffje 1 tfr® coUection of these 

axes No Jew who desired to stand well with his fellow-countrymen 

u d p a tax-gatherer. The office was commonly held by foreion 

Sitlw wasT f ° "T? Jewish reputation. 

Matthew was a Jew, yet he had become a publican, and now he is 

mg a he receipt of custom as Jesus passed by. JVe know noth 
veifat to rT^ previous habits. Considering that a 

her m Gahlee— that so prominent a part of his ministry had been 
ondueted ni the very neighborhood in which Matthew liv^-it may 
be regarded as a violent supposition that there had been no previous 
acquaintance and mtercourse between him and our Lord. It would 
be more in keeping with Christ’s conduct in other instances to imag- 
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ine that, so far as his occupation had permitted, Matthew had already 
appeared as the follower of the new teacher, had shown himself to 
have been favorably affected towards him. However it was, J esus saw 
in him a man who, under right teaching and training, would be w'ell 
suited for the high office he intended to confer upon him; and so, 
despite’ of the invidious office he now held, Jesus stopped as he 
passed by — said, ‘‘^Follow me and ^^he left all, rose up, and followed 
him,”' throwing up thus a lucrative engagement, and casting in his 
lot with the small but growing band which Jesus was forming. 

So soon as it was known that a publican had not only been seen 
in the following of Jesus — v/hich might have occurred and occasioned 
no remark — but that Jesus had actually selected a publican and invi- 
ted him to become one of his immediate attendants, a great commo- 
tion among the scribes and Pharisees arose. It wms a public scandal, 
an offence against all propriety, that one pretending to be a religious 
guide of the people — one preaching the Kingdom of God — should call 
a publican to his side, and take him into his confidence. Bad enough 
that he should liimself be seen breaking the Sabbath and encouraging 
his disciples to do so likewise; but to pass by all the respectable 
inhabitants of Capernaum — so many of wdiom w'ere conspicuous for 
the strictness of their observance of all the Jewish ordinances — and 
to confer such a mark of favor upon a man with wliom noiie of them 
•would associate — wffiat wms to be thought of such an act? But the 
worst had not yet come. Either instantly upon his throwing up his 
office, or a few days thereafter, this Matthew^ makes a feast — a farew-ell 
one, it w^oiild seem — to wliich a number of his old friends and associ- 
ates W'ere invited, and there Jesus and his disciples were to be seen 
sitting among the other guests. The Pharisees could not stand this. 
They did not venture, indeed, to go and openly reproach Christ per- 
sonally with it. They w^ere ■ smarting too keenly under the recent 
rebuke they had got from him to have courage to do so ; but they go to 
his disciples, and they say to them, “Why eateth your Master with pub- 
licans and sinners?” Jesus does not leave it to the disciples to reply. 
As in so many other instances, he takes the matter into his own 
hands, and, half in irony, hah in earnest, he says to them, “They that 
be whole need not a physician, but they that be sick.” They thought 
themselves the hale and healthy ; they spake of these publicans and 
sinners as corrupt and diseased; wffiy, then, blame him if he, as the 
great Physician, went wffiere his services were most required? It was 
sinners, not the righteous, that he came to call to repentance. If 
they needed no repentance, why blame him if he went to call those 
whose ears were open to his entreaties? But were they, indeed, so 
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iniicli better than those whom they despised? The difference be- 
tween them was far more an outward, a ceremonial, than an inward, 
a moral, a spiritual one. Many of these poor publicans and sin- 
ners — excommunicated though they might be — very careless about 
religious rites — ^were men of simpler, truer, more honest natures, 
kindlier in their dispositions, and in a sense, too, more devout, than 
many of these pretentious pietists. “Go,” said Jesus to those who 
imagined themselves to he righteous and despised others — “ Go', and 
learn what that meaneth: I will have mercy and not sacrifice” — 
mercy rather than sacrifice if the two be put in comparison; mercy 
alone, and no sacrifice, if the two are put in opposition — mercy among 
publicans and sinners rather than sacrifice or any amount of cere- 
monial observances among scribes and Pharisees. 

But now another class interferes, to make common cause with 
the Pharisees. Some of the disciples of John the Baptist had early 
seeii the superiority of Jesus, and at their master’s own instance had 
enrolled themselves among his followers. But others stood aloof, 
having more in them of the old Judaic spirit — attracted as much by* 
the ascetic habits of the Baptist as by any thing about him — ^recog- 
nizing in the fasts that he kept, the prayers that he himself offered 
and taught his disciples to offer, a return to a still purer and stricter 
piety than even that which the Pharisees practised. It was a strange 
and repulsive thing to such, at the very hour when their master was 
cast into prison and they were mourning and fasting more than 
usual on this account, to see Jesus and his disciples going about eat- 
ing and drinking — nay, accepting invitations to festive entertainments 
in publicans’ houses. St. Matthew tells us that these disciples of 
John went at once to Jesus with their complaint. St. Mark com- 
pletes the picture by informing us that the Pharisees joined in the 
complaint. Nothing more likely than that when the one saw how 
differently the diseipleship of Jesus was developing itself from wdiat 
they had expected, they should rather fall back upon tbe austerity 
of Pharisaism, with its frequent fastings and many prescribed exer- 
cises of devotion — nothing more natural than that the Pharisees 
should seize upon the occasion and ally themselves with the followers 
of the Baptist, to aim thereby a fresh blow at Christ’s authority and 
influence over the people. Christ’s answer meets both sets of com- 
plainers, “ And Jesus said unto them, Can the children of the bride- 
chamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them ? but the 
days will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, and 
then shall they fast.” Matt. 9 :15. In the last testimony that the 
Baptist had borne to Jesus had he not said, “ He that hath the bride 
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is tlie bridegroom ; but tlie friend of the bridegroom, whicli standeth 
and liearetli him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice.” 
The position that John had thns claimed for himself, those disciples 
against whom the complaint was lodged w^ere now occupying. They 
were the friends of the bridegroom — standing and hearing and re- 
joicing— was it a time for them to mourn and to fast? The days 
were to come when the bridegroom should be taken away from 
theni, then should they fast — the fasting flowing spontaneously, 
unbidden, from the grief. There is no general command here pre- 
scribing fasting, but simply a prophecy, referring to a peculiar and 
brief period in the history of the Lord’s disciples ; a prophecy, how- 
ever, rich ill the intimation it conveys that all external acts and exer- 
cises, such as that of fasting, should spring naturally out of some 
pure and deep emotion of the heart seeking for itself an appropriate 
expression. 

And now two short parables are added by our Lord : the first we 
may regard as peculiarly applicable to the disciples of John, the 
other to the Pharisees. “No man iiutteth a piece of new cloth 
unto an old garment, for that which is put in to fill it up taketh from 
the garment, and the rent is made worse.” Matt. 9:16. No man 
would take a piece of new raw cloth, which would not keep its form 
afterwards, which, when wet, would shrink, and sew it into the rent 
of an old garment; for ere long, when the new piece put in con- 
tracted, it would tear itself away from the old, and the rent would be 
made worse. And let not the disciples of the Baptist think that this 
new piece of their master’s asceticism, with its new fastings and new 
prayers, was to be sewed, as they seemed to wdsh to do, into the old, 
wornoiit, rent garment of Pharisaism. To try that would be to try 
to unite what could not lastingly be conjoined ; instead of closing 
up the rent, it would be to make it wider than ever. “ Neither 
do men put new wine into old bottles ; else the bottles break, and 
the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish : but they put new wine 
into new bottles, and both are preserved.” Matt. 9 : 17. No man 
taketh old dry withered skin bottles, such as then were used, and 
fiiieth them with new wine ; for the new wine would ferment, expand, 
and the bottles be burst, and the wine spilled and lost. And let not 
the Pharisees think that the new wine of the kingdom, the fresh 
spirit of love to God and man, which Jesus came to breathe into 
regenerated humanity, could be safely poured into their old bottles 
— ^into those forms and ceremonies of worship, dry as dust, and brittle 
as the thinnest and most withered piece of leather. No, there must 
be new bottles for the new wine, bottles that will yield to the pros- 
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sure from within, and expand as the fermenting liquid which they 
contain expanded. And such new bottles as were thus required 
Jesus was finding — not in priestly men, chained up from childhood 
within priestly habits — not in those fixed and rigid Leyitical institu- 
tions which the long years that had been draining them of their 
vitality had been stiffening into an immovable inflexibility : but in 
these fishermen, these publicans — natural, homely, unlearned men, 
open to imbibe his spirit in all its richness and expansivehess ; 
and in those simple forms and institutions of Christianity, which, 
cramped by no formal and immutable injunctions, were to be left 
free to take such new outward shapes as the indwelling spirit might 
mouki 

These two homely parables of our Lord, so specially adapted as 
they were to the circumstances in which they were uttered — the indi- 
viduals to whom they were addressed — do they not carry with them 
a lesson to all times and ages of Christianity ? Do they not remind 
us of the absolute incompatibility of the legal and the evangelical 
obedience — the spirit of the lav/ and the spirit of the gospel ? There 
is a religion, of which the Pharisaism of Christ’s days was an exag- 
gerated specimen — the very heart and soul of which consists in pen- 
ances and prayers and fastings — in worship offered, in duties done, 
in sacrifices made, in mortifications inflicted and endured — all to 
soothe an agitated conscience, to win a peace with God, to eke out a 
hope of heaven. To this the faith that is in Christ our Saviour 
stands directly and diametrically opposed — the one offering as a free 
gift what the other toils after as a reward ; the one inviting us to 
begin where the other would have us end ; the one putting forgive- 
ness and acceptance with God in our hand and calling upon us, in 
the free spirit of his redeemed, forgiven, adopted children, to live 
and serve and in all things to submit to our Father which is in 
heaven — the other holding out the forgiveness and the acceptance 
away in the distance, and calling upon us, in the spirit of bondage, 
to labor all through life for their attainment; the one the old tattered 
garment, the other the piece of new-made cloth. 

And the wine of the kingdom, ever as it pours itself afresh from 
its fountain-head on high into the spirit of man, is it not a new wine 
that needs new bottles to contain it ? If it be indeed the Spirit of 
Christ which is working in hearts that have been opened to receive 
it, may we not safely leave it to its own operation there, and allow it 
to shape the vessel that holds it as it likes? Both, indeed, are 
needed— the outward form, the inner spirit; nor will any wise or 
thoughtful man rashly touch or mould into different shape the first, 
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tliinking thereby to improve the second; but neither will he hinder 
or hamper the second if, by its own proper motion, it is going on 
gently to remould the first. 


IV. 

JhE ^ERMON on JhE’ 

The traveller from Jerusalem gets his first sight of the sea of Gal- 
ilee from the top of Mount Tabor. It is but a small corner of the lake 
that he sees, lying miles away, deep sunk among the hills. Descend- 
ing from the height whence this first glimpse of the lake is got, the 
road to Tiberias leads over an elevated undulating plateau, the one 
marked feature of v/hich is a curious double-peaked hill, rising about 
fifty or sixty feet above the general level of the surrounding table- 
land, and sloping down on its eastern side into the plain of Geniiesa- 
ret. From the two prominences it presents, this hill is called the 
Horns of Hattin — Hattin being a village at its base. It overlooks 
the lake and the plain. You see Capernaum from its summit, lying 
across the valley about seven miles off. As seen again from Caper- 
naum and the plain, it appears as the highest and loneliest elevation 
that rises upon that side of the. lake. It vrould naturally be spoken 
of by the inhabitants of Capernaum and its neighborhood, even as 
St. Matthew speaks of it, as the mountain. It would naturally be the 
place to which any one seeking for solitude would retire. When 
somew'here in its neighborhood there came around our Lord a great 
multitude of people out of all Judea and Jerusalem, and from the sea- 
* coast of Tyre and Sidon, and from Galilee and Decapolis, and from 
Idumea and from beyond Jordan,” (Lnke 6:17; Mark 3 :8;‘Matt. 
4 : 25,) and wdien, seeking relief from the pressure, it is said that he 
went up into a mountain, no one so likely to be the one referred to 
by the evangelist as the Horns of Hattin — to which, as the supposed 
place of their utterance, the name of the Mount of the Beatitudes has 
for ages been given. 

The night upon this mountain was spent by Christ in prayer — 
alone perhaps upon the higher summit, the disciples slumbering be- 
low. At dawn he called them to him, and out of them he chose the 
twelve and ordained them, “that they might be with him, and that 
lie might send them forth to preach.” But on what principle w’^as the 
selection made? in what manner was the ordination effected ? It 
Matt, chaps. 5, 6, 7 ; Luke 6 : 20-49. 
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may be presumed that some regard was had to the personal qualifica- 
tions of those whom the Lord chose for this high office. We know 
indeed too little of any but two or three of the twelve to trace the 
special fitness of the human instrument for. the work given it to do. 
Of all but one, however, we may believe that such fitness did exist. 
But how came that one to be numbered with the rest? It is possible 
that Judas may have done much to obtrude himself, or that others 
may have done much to obtrude him upon the notice of the Saviour. 
We read of one who, with great professions of attachment, volunteered 
to become a disciple, saying to Jesus, ^‘Master, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest;” whom Jesus neither rejected nor wel- 
comed, meeting his declaration of adherence with the ominous words, 
‘‘The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of man hath not where to day his head.” If, as some have 
thought, the man who came forward in this way and pressed himself 
into the disoipleship was Judas — ^if he was a man of acknowledged 
ability and considerable influence, whom no one at the time had the 
slightest reason to suspect, who was welcomed by all the other disci- 
ples, and commended by them to their Master as a most desirable 
associate-Iif the rejection of such a man in such circumstances would 
have seemed to be an act of caprice without known or apparent rea- 
son, this might serve perhaps in some slight degree to explain to us 
iiow Judas came at first to be numbered with the twelve. Many will 
feel as if there were something like profanity in any conjecture of this 
kind, and all will be satisfied simply to accept the fact that Jesus 
chose those twelve men, and yet that one of them was a devil. 

Was it by simple designation to the office without any form or 
ceremony? or was it by laying of Christ’s hand solemnly on the head 
of each, then gathering the circle round him and offering lip a conse-* 
oration prayer, that the apostles were set apart? We cannot tell. It 
is surely singular, however, that the manner of the ordination of the 
apostles by our Lord himself, in like manner as the ordination of the 
first presbyters dr bishops of the church by the apostles, should have 
been left unnoticed and undescribed. 

The ordination over, Jesus descended to a level spot, either be- 
tween the two summits or lying at their base. Luke 6 : 17. The day 
had now advanced, and the great multitude that had followed him, 
apprised of his place of retreat, poured in upon him, bringing their 
diseased along with them. He stood for a time healing all who were 
brought to him. Eetreating then again to the mountain side, he sat 
down. His disciples seated themselves immediately around him, 
and the great multitude stood or sat upon the level ground below. 
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Snell were tlie circumstances under wMcli the Sermon on the 
Mount was deliyered. It may have been the first discourse of the 
kind which St. Matthew had heard; all the more natural, therefore, 
that he should have been directed to preserve so full a record of it. 
We have no authority for saying that it was actually the first formal 
and lengthened address delivered by our Lord. Many other longer 
or shorter discourses, to smaller or larger audiences, may Jesus have 
spoken during this period of his ministry. But this was the one 
selected by Divine Wisdom to be presented as a specimen. or sample 
of our Lord’s teaching, as addressed to mixed Galilean audiences in 
the earlier stages of his ministry. There .was a change in his mode 
of teaching afterwards, even in Galilee, as there was a marked dif- 
ference between all his discourses there and those addressed to very 
different audiences in Jerusalem. Here upon the mount he had a 
vast concourse of people of all castes and from all quarters before 
Mm. Nearest to him were his own disciples. To them his words 
were in the first instance spoken, but they were meant to reach the 
eonsciences and hearts of the motley crowd that lay beyond. 

Now, if there was one sentiment spread more widely than another 
throughout this crowd, it was the vague yet ardent expectation beat- 
ing then ill almost every Jewish breast, of some great national deliv- 
erance — of the near approach of a new kingdom — the kingdom of 
God. Of this kingdom they had no higher conception than that it 
would be a free and independent out%vard and visible Jewish mon- 
archy. And when it came, then should come the days of liberty and 
peace, of honor and triumph, and all kinds of blessedness for poor 
oppressed Judea. With what a delicate hand — not openly and rudely 
rebuking, yet laying the axe withal at its very roots— was this deep 
national prejudice now treated by our Lord. What could have run 
more directly counter to the earthly ambitious hopes, swelling up 
within the hearts of those around him? wdiat could have served more 
effectually to check them, than the very first words which Jesus 
uttered? ‘^Blessed are the poor in spirit- for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall be comfort- 
ed, Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth. Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for the}" 
shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall see God. Blessed are 
the peacemakers : for they shall be called the children of God. Bless- 
ed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you 
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falsely, for my sake. Eejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is 
yotir reward in heaven: for so ijersecnted tliey the prophets which 
were before yon.” How different the kind of blessedness thns 
described from that which his hearers had been hungering and 
thirsting after. How different the kind of kingdom thns described 
from that which they had been expecting he would set up. And, 
apart from their special use and immediate service as addressed of 
old to the Galilean audience, these beatitudes remain to teach us 
wherein the only true, pure, lasting blessedness for man consists; 
not in any thing outward, not in the gratification of any of our natu- 
ral passions or desires, our covetousness, or our pride, or our ambi- 
tion, or our love of pleasure; not in what we have, but in what we 
are in God’s sight and in relation to his empire over our souls. The 
poor in spirit, those most deeply conscious of their ^iritiial poverty, 
their want of that which can alone find favor with God ; the mourn- 
ers whose grief is the fruit of guilt and unworthiness realized and 
deeply felt; the meek, who bow patiently and submissively to every 
stroke, whoever be the smiter; the hungei'ers and thirsters . after 
righteousness, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, the persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake — do we regard these as the happiest of our race ? 
is theirs the kind of happiness upon which our heart is chiefly set, 
and which we are laboring with our utmost eftbrts to realize ? If not, 
however ready we may be to extol the pure and high morality of the 
Sermon on the Mount, we have failed to take in the first and one of 
the greatest truths which it convej^s, as to the source, and seat, and 
character, and conditions of the only abiding and indestructible 
blessedness of sinful man. 

But while the multitude were cherishing false ideas and expecta- 
tions about his kingdom, many were cherishing false ideas and fears 
about Christ himself that equally required to be removed. They had 
noticed in his teaching the absence of any reference to many of those 
religious services that they had so punctiliously performed, some dis- 
regard of them in his own practice and in that of his disciples. “This 
man,” they began to say, “ is an enemy to Moses. He is aiming at 
nothing short of a subversion of the old, the heaven-given law.’" 
Jesus must proclaim how untrue the accusation was. “Think not,” 
he said, “that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled.” But in what did the true fulfilment of 
the Mosaic law consist? It was a vast and complicated code, em- 
bracing a body of laws for a peculiar people, existing at a particular 
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period, and organized for a special purpose; subject, therefore, to all 
the limitations and exhibiting all the adaptations to existing circum- 
stances which, in proportion to the wisdom with which it is framed, 
all such legislation must display. It had in it commands of a purely 
ethical and religious character, conveyed in more general and abstract 
forms ; and it had in it a large apparatus of positive enactments and 
ordinances chiefly meant to symbolize the truths and facts of the 
Christian dispensation. It was not throughout an expression of 
God’s absolute will, perfect, immutable, meant to be of permanent and 
universal obligation. Part of it, perfectly adapted to its design, was 
inherently imperfect; part of it as necessarily transitory. ‘When the 
time came that the Jewish nation should either cease to exist or 
cease to have its old functions to discharge, and when all its types 
and ceremonies had their true meaning expressed and their ends 
accomplished, then out of this complicated law there would come to 
be extracted that which was absolutely perfect and universally oblig- 
atory. Jesus knew that at his advent that time had come, and 
assuming the very place and exercising the very prerogative of the 
divine legislator of the Jews, he begins in this Sermon on the Mount 
to execute this task. He treats the old Jewish practice of divorce as 
imperfect, being adapted to a single nation at a particular stage of 
its moral training, and lays down the original and perfect law of the 
marriage relationship. In like manner he deals with the lex talionis — 
the rule of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, and with the 
hi\Y and custom as to oaths. But it is especially in his treatment of 
those commandments about- wdiose permanent obligation there w^as 
and could be no doubt, that the novelty and value of his teaching 
displayed itself. These w^ere negative and prohibitory in their form. 
“ Thou shalt not kill,” ‘‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery,” etc. They 
had been looked at in the letter rather than in the sphit. They had 
been regarded simply as |)5^ohibitions of certain outward acts or 
crimes. Abstinence from the forbidden deeds had been taken as a 
keeping of the Divine commands. Obedience had thus come to b© 
looked upon as a thing of outwmrd constraint or mechanical con- 
formity, its merit lying in the force of the constramt, the exactness of 
the conformity. It wms thus that the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees consisted mainly in a stiff and formal adherence to the 
letter of the precept, to the neglect often and sometimes to the con- 
tradiction of its spirit. This fatal error Christ exposes, takmg up 
commandment after commandment, unfolding the • spirituality and 
extent of the requirement, showing how it reached not simply or 
mainly to the regulation of the outward conduct, but primarily and 
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above all tilings to the state of the heart; that murder lay in embryo 
in an angry feeling; that adultery lurked in a licentious look; that it 
was not aione when the name of God was vainly used that irrever- 
ence might be exhibited and profane swearing practised ; that the 
old Jewish rule of retaliation was no rule for the regulation of the 
affections or the guidance of the conduct in a pure and perfect state ; 
that from the heart every sentiment of malice or revenge must be 
banished, and in the conduct the evil done to us by another remain 
unresented, unavenged, the enemy to be loved, the persecutor to be 
prayed for; and all this done that we might be merciful as our Father 
that is in heaven is merciful, perfect as he is perfect, children of him 
who maketh Ms sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendetli 
his rain on the just and on the unjust. 

This end and aim of being like to, of being imitators of God, was 
one too pure, too high, too holy, to suffer corruption and the worm 
to enter into it by admixture with the selfish and ignoble motive of 
courting human approval, winning human applause. Too much of 
the almsgiving and the fasting and tlie praying that he saw practised 
around him w^as done to be seen of men — prompted by no other mo ■ 
tive — ^vas nothing but hypocrisy, utterly offensive to his Father in 
heaven. Concealed and unostentatious let the givings and the fast- 
ings be, short and simple and secret the prayers of those who w^ould 
be liis disciples and tnie children of his Father, whom seeing in secret 
lie w^ould in due time openly rew^ard. 

Let all be done as unto him with an undivided allegiance, for no 
man can serve tw^o masters : and with an unbounded trust, for, hav- 
ing such a Father, why should there be any over-carefulness for 
earthly things — those things that He knows we have need of, or any 
undue concern about a future which is not ours but his ? Why so 
anxious about food and raiment? It is God who sustains the life of 
the body; you must trust him for that, the greater thing: then why 
distrust him for. the less? Behold the fowls of the air ; consider the 
lilies of the field; look at the grass that growls beneath your feet. 
Not theirs, as yours, the capacity for trust and toil and foresight. A 
w^orthless, fleeting existence theirs as compared with yours ; yet see how^ 
they are not only cared for, but lavishly adorned. '' Take, therefore, 
no thought for the morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

Conscious of your oyn far shortcomings from that perfect confi- 
dence you should cherish, that constant service you should be ren- 
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dering, be not severe in criticising or condemning otliers. Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. ‘^Why beholdest thou the mote that is 
ill thy brother’s eye, and considerest not the beam that is in thine 
o^YB. eye? Thou hypocrite ; first cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye.” 

It may be very difficult to.be all, to do all that I am now telling 
you you ought to be and to do ; but is there not an open and effectual 
w-ay for having every felt spiritual want relieved? “ Ask, and it shall 
be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” ‘‘ If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Eather which is in heaven give 
good things to them that ask him?” 

Drawing from the exhaustless fountain of grace and strength that 
in him is opened to you, fear not to adopt this as the one comprehen- 
sive rule of your wdiole bearing and conduct toward others : “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them>; for this is the law and the prophets.” 

Before the days of Christ there was a great Jewish teacher, Hillel. 
An inquirer once came to him asking the strange question : “Can you 
teach one the whole law during the time that I am able to stand on 
one foot?” “Yes,” said Hillel, “it is contained in this one rule: 
Whatsoever ye would not wish that your neighbor should do to you, 
do it not to him.” This and other sayings of preceding rabbis have 
been quoted with a view of detracting somewhat from the originality 
of the moral teaching of Christ. Yet even here, while the resem- 
blance between the lessons taught is so marked, one gTand difference 
may be discerned — a difference that runs through so large a part of 
the Saviour’s precepts as compared with those of all other moral legis- 
lators. He translates the negative into the positive. With him it is 
not — be not, do not ; but, be and do. In few instances are any spe- 
cific rules of conduct laid down. To plant the right spirit and motive 
ill the heart, out of which all true morality proceeds, is the great 
object He aims at. ‘Look up to God,’ he says to us, ‘as indeed your 
Father — ever Hving, ever loving, patiently bearing with you, largely 
providing for you, witling to forgive you. Walk humbly, meekly, trust- 
ingly before him. Commit your way to him, cast all your care on him, 
seek all your supplies from him, render all your returns to him. Look 
upon all your fellow’‘-nien as children of the same Father, members 
of the same family. Love each other, and live together as brethren, 
bearing yourselves towards all around you patiently, forgivingly, gen- 
erously, hopefully. The gate thus opened is strait, the w^ay is narrow, 
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but it is tlie only one tbat leadetla unto life. And, finally, remember 
that it is practice, not profession, that can alone conduct you along 
the path to the throne in heaven, Hear then, and do, that ye may be 
like the wise man who built his house upon a rock, '' and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon 
that house, and it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.” ’ 

Such is a rapid, imperfect sketch of the Sermon on the Mount, 
regarded mainly from an historical point of view, in its bearings upon 
the audience to which it was originally addressed. The people who 
first heard it, we are told, were astonished at its doctrine. Well they 
might be. It w^as so different from what they had been accustomed 
to. No labored argument, no profound discussion, no doubtful dis- 
putation, no nice distinctions, no scheme of doctrines formally and 
elaborately propounded, no exact routine of religious services pre- 
scribed. It dealt with the simplest, plainest moral and religious 
truths and duties; and did this in the simplest, plainest manner; 
directly, familiarly, colloquially — a freshness about it like that of the 
morning breeze which played over the mountain side. The thing, 
however, that seems to have struck the listeners most, was the calm, 
unhesitating, authoritative tone in -which the wdiole was uttered. 

They were astonished at his doctrine: for he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes.” Here is One wdio comes 
forth from none of the great schools — who has sat at the feet of none 
of the great masters — who uses no book language — who appeals to 
no authority but his o-wn — a young untaught Nazarene; and yet he 
takes it upon him to pronounce with the utmost confidence as to who 
the truly blessed are, and reckons among them those who were to be 
railed at and persecuted for his sake. Here is One who does not 
shrink from taking into his hands the law and the prophets, acting 
not simply as their expositor — the clearer of them from all false tra- 
ditional interpretations. He is bold enough to say that he came to 
fulfil them; in one remarkable instance, at least— that of the law 
which permitted divorce — speakmg as the original lawgiver was alone 
entitled to do, declaring that the time for this permission had now 
ceased, and that henceforth such divorces as Moses, had tolerated 
were not to be allowed. Here is One who speaks of God as one who 
fully knew and had a right to declare how his children were to act so 
as to please him; whom he would forgive, whom he would reward, 
upon whom he would bestow his gifts. Here is One who, though 
seated on that Galilean mountain, with nothing to distinguish him 
from the humble fishermen around him, speaks of a day on -which he 
should be seated on the throne of universal judgment, to whom many 
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slionld say, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in tliy name ? and 
in tliy name have cast out devils ? and in thy name done many won- 
derful works — to whom he was to reply, never knew you : depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” 

In consequence of the simplicity, purity, and elevation of the 
moral precepts which it contains, and still more, perhaps, because of 
none of the peculiar doctrines as to the person, character, office, and 
work of Christ as the Mediator being found in it, this Sermon on the 
Mount has been greedily seized upon and highly extolled by many as 
the true epitome of Christianity — as Christ’s own gospel coming from 
his own lips. But it is far less difficult for us to discern the reasons 
why the truths of the incarnation and the propitiatory sacrifice were 
not at this time and to that audience alluded to or dwelt upon by 
Jesus, than it is for any who would reduce him to the level of a mere 
moral legislator to account for the position which, even when enunci- 
ating the simplest moral precepts, he assumed — ^for the tone of author- 
ity in which he speaks. Dimly, indeed, through thi^ Sermon on the 
Mount does the Jesus of the cross appear, but the Jesus of the throne 
is here, and once that -we have learned from other after-teachings of 
himself and his apostles to know and love and trust in him as our 
great High Priest, who has bought us with his blood, it will be the 
habit and delight of every true and faithful follower of his to take up 
and dwell upon that wonderful discourse, in which, more clearly and 
fully than in any other w^ords of human speech, the very spirit and 
essence of a humble, child-like faith in God, and the lofty ideal of ,a 
perfect, a heavenly morality, are unfolded and enforced. 


V. 


Jhe JIaising of the ^idow’s and the JIuler’s 

pAUGHTER."^ 

The multitude that listened to the Sermon on the Mount followed 
Jesus from the hill-side into Capernaum, thronging round the house 
into which he entered, and pressing their sick so urgently on his 
notice that he ‘‘ could not so much as eat bread.” A mode of life 
like this — out all night upon the mountain-top, teaching, w^alking, 
working all day long without food or rest — so affected the minds of 
his immediate relatives when they heard of it, that they “ went out 

^Luke 7 :1W7 ; 8 :4:l-56; Matt. 9 :18~26; Mark 5 :22-4a 
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to lay hold of him, for they said, He is beside himself.” Faihng in 
their endeavors, they left him to pursue his eccentric course. 

It was in the course of the busy day which followed the delivery 
of the Sermon on the Mount that the centurion’s servant was healed, 
and the opportunity was thereby given to Jesus to hold up to the 
eyes of the people an example of such faith as he had not found — 
no, not in Israel. On the following day he left Capernaum. “ Many 
of his disciples and much people ” went with him. They had a long 
day’s walk over the hills of Galilee, skirting the base of Tabor, and 
descending into the plain of Esdraelon. The sun was sinking in the 
west, away behind the ridge of Carmel, and was gilding Avith his 
evening beams the slopes of little Hermon, as Jesus and the band 
AA'hich followed him approached the Aullage of Nain. This village is 
now a confused heap of the rudest Syrian huts, unenclosed, AAdth no 
ruins of ancient buildings, nor any antiquities around, save the tombs 
in the rock upon the hill-side, where for ages they have buried 
the, dead. And yet it stands next to Nazareth and Bethlehem and 
Bethany in the sacred interest attached to it. We are so sure of its 
identity, it is so small, so isolated, having nothing but the one won- 
derful incident to mark its history, that the Saviour’s living presence 
was almost as vividly realized by us when entering it as when we sat 
by the side of Jacob’s well. We stood at the end of the village 
which looks northward towards Galilee, and tried to recall the scene. 
Jesus and his train of followers have crossed the plain, and are draw- 
ing near to the village. Another company moves slowly and sadly 
out of its gate and meets them. It is a funeral procession ; a large 
one, for all the villagers have come forth ; but there is no mark or 
token that it is the funeral of one who had been rich or in any wav 
distinguished. The bier is of the plainest, and there follows it as 
chief mourner a solitary woman, clad in humblest guise. Jesus has 
none beside him, as he stops and looks, to tell him who this woman 
is who the dead for wdiom she mourns. He does not need the 
information ; he knows her history ; he knows her grief better than 
any inhabitant of Nain. To his eye it is a becoming and beautiful 
thing that grief like hers should have such homage paid to it, should 
have drawn the whok vfflage out after her by the pure force of sym- 
pathy. Her claim, indeed, upon that sympathy is strong. This is 
not the first bier she has followed. She had wept for another before 
she wept for him whom they are now carrying to the grave. She is 
a widow— weeping now behind the -bier of her only son. Bereft of 
eve^ earthly stay she walks, a picture of perfect desolation. 

And when the Lord saw her he had compassion on her.” As 
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soon as liis eye rests on lier liis lieart fills full of pity, W^as tliis 
tlie first funeral lie had ever met by the wayside along with his dis- 
ciples? Was this the first mourner he had ever noticed go -weeping 
thus behind the dead ? It may not have been so ; yet never perhaps 
before had he seen a poor lone widowed mother shed such bitter 
tears over the death of an only son. The sight moves him at least 
to do what he had never done before. He goes up to the woman, and 
says fo her “ JVeep noV Wrapped up in her consuming grief, how’ 
surprised she must have been at being accosted in such a w^ay at 
such a time. Does this stranger mean to mock her, to deal rudely 
with her in her grief. In any other she might have been ready to 
repel and resent the unseasonable intrusion — the strange unreason- 
able speech ; but there is something in the loving, pitying eye that 
looks at her as she glances at him timidly through her tears — some- 
thing of hope, of promise, of assurance in the gentle yet authorita- 
tive tones of his voice that quenches all disposition to repel or 
resent. But why does Christ first say to her, “ Weep not” ? Does he 
not know" what he is about to do ? Does he not know" that w"ithin a 
few minutes that wall be done by him w"hich, w"ithout any bidding on 
his part, w"ill dry up all her. tears? He does ; but he cannot go for- 
ward to his great act without yielding to the impulse of pity ; drop- 
ping into the ear of the mourner, not as a cold word of command, 
fitted* only to give needless pain, but as a spontaneous expression of 
his w^arm personal compassion — the words, “Weep not.” Such a 
preface to the miracle speaks to us as plainly of the tenderness of 
Christ’s sympathy as the. miracle itself proclaims the infinitude of his 
power. 

“ And he came and touched the bier, and they that bore him stood 
still” And all stand as still as the bearers ; the two groups, the one 
from Capernaum and the other from Nain, lost in wonder as to what is 
to happen next. All eyes turn upon Jesus. His turn upon the bier. 
The silence is broken by the simple majestic words, “ Yoimg man, I 
say unto thee, Arise.” The young man rises, looks about wdtli w"oi]- 
der, and begins to speak- Jesus takes him by the hand, lifts him 
from the bier, delivers him to his mother. The deed of mercy is 
done, and nothing more is told, but that a great fear came upon 
all “ And they glorified God, saying, That a great prophet is 
risen up among us; and, That God hath visited his people. And 
this rumor of him went forth throughout all Judea, and throughout 
all the region round about.” 

It w"as a few days or weeks before or after this incident (for the 
date is uncertain) that one of the rulers of the synagogue at Caper- 
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naum, Jainis by name, came to Jesus as be sat at meat in tbe bouse 
of Levi, and “ cast bimself at bis feet, and worsbipped Mm, and be- 
sought bim greatly, saying. My little daughter lietb at the point of 
death; come and lay thy bands upon her, that she maybe healed, 
and she shall live.” Jesus arose at once and went with Jairus; so 
ciid bis disciples, and so did much people ; the very promptness of 
Christ s compliance with the ruler’s request stimulating their curios- 
ity. Ihe distance could not have been great from the house of Levi 
to that of Jairus, and might have speedily been traversed, but the 
crowd that thronged around Jesus by the way somewhat impeded 
the movement. It gave, however, to one poor woman the opportu- 
nity she had long been seeking. Twelve long years she had been a 
sufferer, her illness one that made her very touch pollution. All she 
had she had spent upon physicians. It seemed rather to have agmu- 
vated her complaint. Seeing or hearing about Jesus, a belief in'the 
healing virtue that lay in him had taken possession of her mind. 
Her timidity, her sense of shame, kept her from going openly to him 
tellmg him of her malady, and asking him to exert Ms power on her 
behalf. But if she could in any way unseen get at him, if she could 
but touch Ills clothes, she felt that she should be made whole. And 
now he goes through this great crowd. It is the veiy occasion she 
has been seelong for, and she seizes it; gets behind him, presses 
through the people, and touches the hem of his outer garment.- She 
. IS instantly healed, but as instantly arrested. The touch has scarce 
jeen given, the healing scarce effected, when Jesus turns roimd and 
says, Wio touched my clothes?” They all deny the deed. Peter 
exposmlates with his Master. “The multitude,” he says, “throno- 
thee and press thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me?” Jesus 
knows as uMl as Peter that many had been near enough for their and 
Ms garments to have come into contact; but he knows, too, as Peter 
mew not, that there had been a touch with a distinct, deliberate pur- 

^ind ^ 7 “i His eye looked 

ound to see, is already resting on the woman, who, seeing that she 

^071 1 ’ 1™^ "“d trembling, yet glad and grateful, throws her- 

eh on her knees before him, and getting the better of all her 
^loman y feelmgs, declares unto him “before aff the people for what 
cau^e she had touched Mm, and how she was healed FmmTdiltei;” * 

* ^^ispleased at bemg touc^^^ Had lie OTudo-ed 

t7S *7 7'"^ extltlf tlas 

tude^ No-^lf 7 ® ^ challenged the multi- 

. was because he knew how very strong was this worn- 
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an’s faitli — a faitli sufficient to draw out at once in fullest measure 
tlie healing effiicacy, and yet a faitli that had in it a superstitious ele- 
ment, the fancy that in some magical mysterious way contact of any 
kind established between her and Christ would cure her. If he allow- 
ed her to go aw^ay undetected, the healing filched, as it were, uncoh- 
scioiisly from the healer, this fancy might be confirmed, the supersti- 
tious element in her faith enhanced. Therefore it wurs that he 'would 
not suffer the secrecy. He would meet and answer the faith which 
under the heayy pressure and in despair of all other help had thrown 
itself somewhat blindly yet confidingly upon his aid. But he will not 
allow her to depart without letting her know how wrong and how 
needless it had been in her to attempt concealment, without letting 
her and all around her know wffiat was the kind of touch that she had 
given which had established the right connection between' her and 
him, and opened the way for the remedy reaching the disease. ^''And 
he said unto her, Daughter, be of good comfort ; thy faith hath made 
thee ■whole, go in peace.” 

There is not one of all our Saviour’s many miracles of healing 
fuller of comfort and encouragement. For if his mode of dealing 
with our spiritual diseases be shadowed out in the modes of the 
bodily cures that he effected, whenever -we grow sad or despondent 
as we think how much of fear, or shame, or error, or weakness, or 
superstition mingles with the faith we cherish, then let us remember 
that if only the depth and inveteracy of the spiritual disease be felt, 
if with or without a long trial of them we have been led to despair of 
all other physicians of the soul, and to look alone to Jesus Christ, he 
wdio accepted this woman’s faith with all its weakening and defiling 
ingredients, will not cast us off. A timid trembling touch of him, be 
it only the touch of humility and trust, 'wiU still bring forth that heal- 
ing vii’tiie which wraps itself up m no guarded seclusion, but delights 
to pour itself freely out into every open and empty recej)tacle that is 
brought to it. 

The stoppage by the way, how^eve:| brief, must have been some- 
what trying to Jairus, but he showed no impatience. There was a 
short delay, but with it a new proof of Christ’s power well fitted to 
fortify his faith. But just as the healed woman is sent away, the 
messenger arrives, -who says, “Thy daughter is dead, why troublest 
thou the Master any further?” The words W'ere perhaps not meant 
for the ear of Christ, j^et it caught them up, and the moment it did 
so, knowing and feeling to what a strain the faith of Jairus was 
exposed, and ho'w much he needed to be assured and comforted, “as 
soon as Jesus heard the word that was spoken, he saith to the ruler 
WreofCluiBt. 15 
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of the synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe.” Jairas hears the 
reassuring words, and, heedless of the suggestion made, follows Jesus 
as before. 

At last the house of the dead is reached. Jesus suffers none of 
his followers to enter with him save Peter, James, and John, the 
three privileged apostles who were -with him on the mount of his 
transfiguration and in the garden of his agony, the three chosen wit- 
nesses of the highest exercise of his power, the fullest display of his 
glory, the greatest depth of his sorrow. The first apartment of the 
niler s house is occupied by those who fill it with a perfect tumult 
of bemoaning sounds. It was the custom to hire such mourners on 
hese occasions— the more numerous, the more vehement, the higher 
the station of the family. The outward demonstration of grief that 
they here make is excessive, but there is no heart in aU the sound 
and show, no true utterance of any real sorrow. As at discord at 
once with his own feeling and with his formed purpose, Jesus rebukes ' 
the wallers and says to them, “ Give place ; why make ye this ado ? 
the clamsel IS not dead, but sleepeth.” Not dead? Can they the 
nred ofiicials, not tell the difference between sleep and death? Who 
IS he that speaks to them so slightingly, so authoritatively taking it 
on im stranger though he be, to stop their lamentations? They 
laugh him to scorn:” this real laughter still more incongruous with 
his presence and his purpose than the feigned grief. WTth Jairn=i to 

mother of the damsel, and them that were with him, and entereth in 

^ mply sajs Tahtha cumi-damsel, arise!” and she rises weak as 
from a bed o illness, yet with all the seeds of the mortal malady 
w ich had laid her low banished from her frame. Having directed 
that some food should be given her, Jesus straitly char^l le 

tTarthef “ injunction, let us believe 

that they did their best to keep, and yet St. Matthew teHs us “the 

fame thereof went abroad intq, all that land.” 

n IS difficult to understand why it was that Jesus laid such a strin 

a.. ... ti. die, oe w 
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to allow of any concealment. As we tliink of tlie difficulty, we niiglit 
almost say impossibility, of sncb concealment, the thought occurs — 
and other instances in which the same command was given by Christ 
may in the same ■way be explained — that it was not so much with 
any desire or intention to secure secresy that the order 'was issued, 
as to prevent those who had the closest personal interest in the mir- 
acle being the first or the loudest in noising it abroad. 

There does not seem to have been any previous acquaintance 
between Christ and the widow of Nain. It may be doubted whether 
she had ever seen Jesus till she met him as she was going out to bury 
her son. We do not read of Jesus ever being inlSfaiii but on tliM one 
occasion. It lay beyond the line of those circuits of Galilee which he 
was in the habit of making. We are not surprised, therefore, at 
noticing that his interference there w^as voluntaiy, 'without any solici- 
tation or hope entertained beforehand on the part of the mourner. 
It wms different with Jairus at Capernaum. He wms a w^ell-known 
man, living in the towui wffiich Jesus had chosen as his headquarters 
in Galilee. In all likelihood he "was one of the rulers of the Jews 
■who formed the deputation that a short time before had waited on 
Jesus to ask his aid on behalf of the Eoman centurion. It was quite 
natural that, wdien his “one only daughter” lay a-dying, he should 
apply on her account to Christ. But there may have been in his 
character and connections something of which we are ignorant, which 
made it undesirable that he should be forw^ard in |)roclaimmg what 
had happened in his house. 

It was a case of recovery from the dead, about which there might 
be some cavilling. The child could have been but a short time dead ; 
long enough, indeed, to establish the certainty of the event, yet not 
so long as to hinder any one from saying that it was literally and not 
figuratively true, “ She is not dead, but sleepeth.” In this respect 
we notice a difference, a progression in the three instances of raising 
from the dead recorded by the evangelists — that of Jairus’ daughter, 
of the widow’s son, and of Lazarus. It is not distinctly said to be so ; 
but we presume that these were the only three cases in which the 
dead w^ere restored to life by Christ. Themne was soon after death, the 
other immediately before burial, and the third after the dead man had 
lain four days in the grave — the variety of the period after death at 
which the restoration was in each case effected not, perhaps, without 
a purpose. Bor these three great miracles stand, in one respect, at 
the head of all our Lord’s works of wonder. They were the highest 
instances of the forth-putting of his divine almighty power. With 
respect to many of his other works, questions might he raised as to 
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tlie nature or extent of the power required for their performance, but 
none as to these. Life in all its forms, from the highest to the low- 
est, is that mysterious thing which, when once destroyed, none but 
the Creator— the great Lifegiver — can restore. Were a dead man 
actually revivified before our eyes, we could not doubt that the power 
of the Omnipotent had gone forth to do it. In no case did Jesus 
Christ so conspicuously and undoubtedly show himself to be clothed 
with that power as when he raised the dead. The power, indeed, by 
which he wrought such miracles might not have been naturally his 
oum. It might have been a delegated power given biTn for the time, 
not permanently belonging to him. He might have raised the dead 
as Elijah raised the son of the widow at Zarephath, as Elisha 
did the son of the Shunamite. Had it been so, we should have 
had some evidence thereof— some appeal on the part of the mere 
human agent to the great Being whose power was for the mo- 
ment lent and exercised. It was with trouble and with pain, after 
much and earnest prayer, that Elijah and Elisha, the only raisers of 
the dead in all the preceding ages, had succeeded. No one who saw 
or heard them could have imagined that they claimed any natural or 
inherent power of their own over the dead to call them back to life. 
They would themselves have counted it as the greatest insult to Jeho- 
vah to do so. How is it in this respect with Jesus Christ ? Stand 
beside him as he calls the dead to life. Look at the manner of his 
acting; listen to the words that he employs. Is it as a servant, the 
delegate of another, that he speaks and acts? Is it with any con- 
sciousness on his part, felt or exhibited, that he was rising above the 
level at which he ordinarily stood, that he was then doing somethinc^ 
which he had been specially commissioned and supematuraUy quali- 
fied to accomplish ? Surely there is nothing more remarkable about 
these raisings from the dead by Jesus Christ than the simple, easy 
unostentatious way in which they were effected. “ Young man,” I say 
imto thee Arise !” “ Maid, arise !” “ Lazarus, come forth !” He speaks 
lus to the dead, and they hear and live. It is in the style of Him 
who said, “ Let there be light, and there was light.” It is the Lord 
0 e ivittg and of the dead whose voice penetrates the unseen world 
and summons the departed spirit to resume its mortal tenement, 
ut if, as to the power he wields, Jesus never presents himself to 

aspect than m these raismgs from the dead. Can we overlook the 
fact that they were those of the only son of a widowed mother, the 

broHi^ ^ of two fond parents, the only 

brother of two affectionate sisters -of those whose loss in theh 
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respective homesteads would be so deeply felt, of those whose resto- 
ration quickened so acute a grief into such an ecstatic joy? And in 
each case there wurs something quite singular in the tenderness of 
our Lord’s conduct towards the mourners. He knew beforehand how 
speedily the anxiety that he witnessed wmuld be relieved, all the sor- 
row chased away; but the “Weep not” to the mother before he 
touched the bier, the “Fear not, only believe,” to the agitated father, 
the tears that fell before the gnave of Lazarus, what a testimony do 
they bear to the exquisite susceptibility of the Saviour’s spirit — to the 
quickness, the fuhiess, the liveliness of his sympathy with human grief. 
It is even then, -when he is most divine, that he is most human — 
when he lifts himself the highest above our level that he links liimseK 
the closest to us as a true brother of our humanity. Such power to 
help, such readiness and capacity to sympathize meet but in one Being. 

Many passages of the New Testament might be quoted which 
assign it as one of the reasons of the incarnation that there might be 
such a Being, one compassed about with infirmities, one touched with 
a fellow-feeling with our infirmities, one tempted in all things like as 
we are, a merciful as well as a faithful, a comj>assionate as well as an 
all-powerful, all-prevatent High Priest over the house of God. The 
great Son of God, when he stooped to become a man, did not become 
thereby more merciful, more kind, more compassionate than he had 
been ; yet are we not warranted to believe that a human element was 
introduced and infused into them which otherwise the mercy, kind- 
ness, compassion "svould not have possessed? If the manhood was 
a gainer by bringing it into close, mysterious union with the Divinity, 
was there no gain to the Divinity by the incarnation ? — not, of course, 
a gain absolutely, not a gain as to any original, essential faculty or 
attribute of the Supreme, but a gain as to the bringing of the Divine 
Being into closer and more sympathetic fellowship with man? We 
all know how difficult it is, whatever be the natural capacity and 
largeness of our pity, to sympathize fully and tenderly with a kind of 
trial we have never felt. Those who have never wept over any dead 
they loved, can they enter into the grief of the bereaved? And how 
could we, but by the incarnation, have had one wdio' could enter as 
Jesus can into all our sorrows ? 

Why was such a sympathy as his provided for us, but that as sin- 
ners as well as sufferers we might cast ourselves upon it for support? 
Jesus is the great raiser of human souls as well as of human bodies. 
He quickeneth whom he will. The hour has come when all that are 
in the grave of sin, of spiritual death, may hear his voice. That 
voice is sounding all around us as in the ears of the dead. “Awake,” 
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it says to each of us — “awake, thou that sleepest, arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee life.” Let us awake, and with life 
new-given turn to the Lifegiver; rejoicing to know that as tenderly 
as he handed her new-raised son to the widow of Nain, as tenderly' 
as he ordered the food to be given to the little daughter of Jairus, so 
tenderly will he watch over the first stages of our spiritual being ; and 
that as fully as the griefs of widowed mother and weeping parents 
were shared in of old by Him in Galilee, so fully will he share in all 
the griefs of our earthly history, till he take us to the land where his 
own gracious hand shall wipe off the tears from every eye, and we 
shall no more need another to weep with us in our sorrows. 


N, 


VI. 

^HE ^MBASSY OF THE ^APTIST THE jjREAT JnYITATIO 

OuE Lord’s public ministry in Galilee began at the time that John 
had been east into prison, and had now continued for more than half 
a year. There rvas mrreh in this ministry which those disciples of 
the Baptist who kept aloof from J esus could not comprehend. There 
was the enthe absence of that ascetic rigor and stern denunciation of 
all iniquity, by which their master’s character and teaching had been 
distrngurshed. There were no fastings, no prescribed repeated prayers ; 
there was the caU of a publican to be an apostle, there was the eat- 
ing and drinking with publicans and sinners. All this appeared to 
them not only different from, but inconsistent with the idea of that 
kingdom of whose advent their master had announced himself as the 
herald. ^ Some of them caii-ied their doubts and difSculties to John 
him^lf in the prison. Hearing from them of the works of Christ 
the Baptist sent two of their number to Jesus, and bade them put to 
him the question, “Art thou He that should come, or do we look for 
another ? As coming from J ohn himself, and meant for his personal 
satistaction, the question certainly would imply that some temporary 
misgiving had crept into the Baptist’s mind. It is somewhat difficult 
o believe, after the revelations made to him, after what he had seen 
and heard at the baptism, after his oivn repeated public proclama- 
tions of it, that his faith in the Messiahship of Jesus had been sha- 
ken. His long and unexpected imprisonment, however, must have 
severe y tried his faith. To such a man, from infancy a child of the 
de^rt, who had roamed with such free footstep through the wflder- 

d* Matt. 11. 
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ness of Engedi, wlio, -wlien the time came for liis manifestation to 
Israel, had but exchanged the freedom of his mountain solitudes for 
those liberties of speech and action he took with his fellow-country- 
men, the months of his imprisonment must have moved slowly and 
drearily along, turning even his strength into weakness. The chilly 
damp of being hurried unexpectedly from Herod’s presence and his 
former open, active life into the cheerless, idle solitude of the prison, 
fell all the chillier upon his heart on his coming to know that Jesus 
had been apprised of his imprisonment, and that yet no message of 
sympathy had been sent, that no movement for his deliverance was 
made. His notions of the coming kingdom may not have been dif- 
ferent from those entertained at the time by the apostles and other 
followers of Christ. Perhaps he fancied that at the setting up of this 
kingdom all injustice and oppression and spiritual wickedness in high 
places was to be done away, the axe to be laid at their root, the fan 
to be so used as thoroughly to purge the threshing-floor. Perhaps, 
in rebuking Herod as he did, he thought that it was but a first blow 
dealt at that which the mightier than he who was to come after him 
■was wholly to destroy. And when, instead of his expectations being 
fulfilled, he was left unvisited, uncheered, unhelped ; and he heard of 
the course which Jesus was pursuing, gathering crowds indeed around 
him, but carefully abstaining from announcing himself as the Mes- 
siah, or doing any thing towards the erection of a new kingdom— in 
some season of disquietude and despondency, perplexed and a little 
impatient, sharing their feelings, and in the hope of at once relieving 
their doubts and removing his own misgivings, he sent two of his dis- 
ciples to put to him a question w'hich might be the means of drawing 
from Jesus a public declaration of his Messiahship, and of inducing 
him openly to inaugurate the new kingdom. 

The messengers arrived and delivered their message at a very 
opportune conjmicture. “ In the same hour he cured many of their 
infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits; and unto many that •^i^’ere 
blind he gave sight.” Luke 7 : 21. Jesus kept John’s messengers for 
a season near him instead of ansTvering them,* going on with his heal- 
ing work. He then turned to them and said, “ Go your w^ay, and tell 

* Many think that it was for the sake of his disciples, and for their sakes alone, 
that the Baptist sent them on this errand, not that he had any donhts himself, 
but that he knew they had. It is altogether likely that he had some regard to 
their establishment in a true faith in Christ. The question, however, put into 
their lips comes too directly from himself, and the answer is directed too plainly 
and pointedly to him, to allow us to shut out the idea of personal rehef and satis- 
faction being contemplated. 
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John what tilings ye have seen and heard; how that the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised, to the poor the gospel is preached.” It is not simply to the 
miracles as displays of superhuman power that Jesus appeals; it is 
to their kind and character, as peculiarly and prophetically Messi- 
anic. Jesus had liitherto refrained from assuming the title of the 
Messiah, or announcing himself as such. John by his messengers 
urges him to do so. Christ contents himself with simply pointing to 
such works done by him as the Baptist could not fail to recognize as 
a falfilment of those prophecies of Isaiah, in which the days and 
doings of the Messiah were described. Nor can we fail to notice 
that, side by side with the greatest of the miracles, reserved as the 
closing, crowning testimony to the Messiahship, is the fact that, to the 
poor the gospel was preached; to the poor as well as to the rich, to no 
favored people, class, or section of mankind, to all in that universal 
character which all sustain as sinful, responsible, immortal. The 
words that Jesus added, “And blessed is he, whosoever' shall not be 
offended in me,” may have carried with them a special allusion to the 
Baptist, while proclaiming the blessedness of the man who was not 
offended at the patience and gentleness of Jesus, his readiness to 
wait and to suffer, to invite and encourage, rather than to denounce 
and to punish. 


Having given them what seemed a suiEcient answer, Jesus sent 
John s messengers away. He had something more, however, to say 
to^ the people that was not for the Baptist’s ear; which must not be 
said till the messengers were gone. What they had just seen and 
heard was fitted to create an unfavorable impression, as if the faith, 
or fortitude, or patience of John had utterly given way. Eager to 
shield the character of his forerunner, Jesus turned to the multitude 
and said to them concerning John, “What went ye out into the wil- 
derness to see? A reed shaken by the wind?” a man bowmg and 
bending as the reed does before every passing breeze, a man fickle of 
purpose, changeable in faith, believing at Bethabara, disbelieving now 
at Machierus? Not sfich a man is John; rock-like, not reed-like- 
such as he was m the wilderness, such is he in Herod’s prison. 
‘What went ye out to see? A man clothed in soft raiment?” carin<v 
for the comforts and luxuries of life, or a man who, all negligent as he 
had been of these before, feels now the hair-cloth to be too hard a 
garment, and would fain exchange it for a softer one ? Not such a 
man is Jphn. The wearers and lovers of soft raiment you will find in 
palace.s not in prisons. John cares as httle for such raiment now as 
when of his own free will he chose the hair-cloth as his garment. 
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‘Bnt wliat went ye out to see? A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, 
and more than a prophet.” The only one among all the prophets 
whose course and office -vyere themselves the subjects of prophecy; 
whose birth, like that of his great Master, an angel was commis- 
sioned to announce ; his predecessors seeing but from afar across the 
breadth of intervening centuries, he, the friend of the bridegroom, 
standing by the bridegroom’s side, his office such towards Christ 
as to elevate him to a height above any ever reached before, yet 
this kind of greatness, one springing from position and office, as 
local, external, temporary, not once to be mentioned alongside of that 
other kind of greatness which is moral, spiritual, intrinsic, eternal 
“For this is he of whom it is written, Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy -way before thee. Yerily 
I say unto you. Among them that are born of women there hath not 
risen a greater than John the Baptist: notwithstanding, he that is 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” 

More than one public testimony had been borne by John to 
Jesus. Jesus answers these by the witness he thus bears to John. 
But as he thinks of himself in conjunction with the Baptist, the 
strange and inconsistent treatment that they respectively had met 
with from the men of that generation presents itself to his thoughts. 
Matt. 11 : 16-19. It is but seldom that any thing like criticism or 
complaint touching those around him comes from the lips of Jesus. 
All the more interesting is the glance that he here casts, the judg- 
ment that he here pronounces, upon the men of his own age and 
nation. Addressed by two different voices, speaking in two different 
tones, they had turned a deaf ear to both. The rigor of the law came 
to them in the message of the Baptist ; they took offence at it. The 
gentleness and love of the gospel came to them in the message of 
Jesus; they took equal offence at it; justifying in either case their 
conduct by fixing on something in the character or life of each of 
the two messengers which they had turned into matter of complaint 
and accusation; guilty of great unfairness in doing so, exhibiting the 
•grossest inconsistency, charging opposite excesses upon John and 
upon Jesus, saying of the one that he was too austere and ascetic, 
that he had a devil — saying of the other that he was too free and 
social, that he was a gluttonous man and a winebibber, the friend of 
publicans and sinners. Had it been any other two of Heaven’s cho- 
sen messengers that they had to deal with, they might have had less 
difficulty in fixing on some irregularity or eccentricity of conduct out 
of which to fashion the shelter they sought to construct. But that 
even with them they tried this expedient, and imagined that they had 
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succeeded, only shows to what lengths that principle or tendency of 
our nature will go which seeks to mix up the claims of religion with 

the character of its advocate. 

But now the Saviour’s thoughts pass onward from the contempla- 
tion of that folly and inconsistency -which a familiar similitude bor- 
rowed from the market-place may expose, to dwell more profoundly 
upon the conduct of those cities wherein most of his mighty works 
were done. In endeavoring to follow and fathom from this point 
onwards the train of our Lord’s reflections, as recorded by the evan- 
gelist, we enter a region remote and very elevated. “Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works 
which -were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” “And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to 
hell; for if the mighty works which have been done in thee, had 
been done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day.” Who 
is he who announces so confidently what certain communities would 
have done had they been placed in other circumstances than those in 
which they actually stood, and what altered outward destiny would 
have followed the different course pursued? “ It shall be more toler- 
able for Tyre and Sidon and for the land of Sodom at the day of 
judgment than for you.” Who is he who anticipates the verdicts of 
eternity, pronouncing so confidently upon the greater and the lesser 
guilt, fore-announcing the lighter and the heavier doom? 

But now, before the eye of the man Christ Jesus, there spreads 
out a section of the great mystery that hangs over this w^orld’s spirit- 
ual history. Here are men — these inhabitants of Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, and Capernaum — ^involved in all the greater guilt, incurring all 
the heavier doom, in consequence of the presence of Jesus in the 
midst of them. There were men — those inhabitants of Sodom, and 
Tyre, and Sidon, who, had they lived in an after-age and enjojed the 
privileges bestowed upon the others, -would have repented and shared 
in all the blessings of the heavenly kingdom. How many questions, 
as we stand in front of facts like these, press upon our thoughts and • 
rise to our trembling lips— questions touching the principles and pro- 
cedure of the divine government as affecting the future and eternal 
destinies of our race — questions we cannot answer, that it pains and 
perplexes us to the uttermost even to entertain! It is in this very 
region that there comes one of the greatest trials of our faith. Was 
there no trial of the like kind for the man Christ Jesus, as he, too, 
stood gazing down into these depths? In wliat way or to what 
extent the human spirit of our Lord lay open to that burden and 
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pressure whicli a contemplation of tlie sins and sufferings here and 
hereafter of so many of our fellow-creatures brings down upon every 
thoughtful spirit that has any of the tenderness of humanity in it, it 
is not for us to determine. But that he who was tempted in all 
things like as we are did at this time feel something of this burden 
and pressure, seems clear from the attitude into which he immediately 
throws himself. ‘'At that time” — when thought was hovering over 
this dark and awful region — J esus lifted up his eyes to heaven. Some 
light has broken in upon that dandaiess from above, drawing his eyes 
upwards to its source. Some voice from above has spoken, that 
comes, as his own came upon the troubled waters of the lake, to still 
the iiward agitation of his thoughts. “Jesus answered and said, O 
Bather, Lord of heaven and earth !” Infinitely wise, infinitely mer- 
ciful, infinitely loving Bather, thou art Lord of heaven and earth. 
The past has all been ordered — the future wdll be all arranged, by 
thee, and in thy character and purposes and providence over all as at 
once the Bather and the Judge, the solution lies of all that to creafced 

eyes may seem obscure. “I thank thee that thou hast hid 

these things from the wuse and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes,” Why are the things that belong to their eternal peace hid- 
den from some and revealed to others, hidden from so many, revealed 
to comparatively so few? One beam of light falls upon the darkness 
here, and for it the thanks are given. 

It is not an arbitrary distinction, drawm by a capricious hand that 
loves to show its power. The fate of Sodom, Tyre, and Sidon -was 
not one that it was impossible for them to have evaded, that nothing 
could have turned aside. They might have repented, and had they 
repented, the ruin had not come. A thick cloud, charged with bolts 
of vengeance, hung over Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, 
because of their unbelief. All over the land it w^as but one of a fam- 
ily, or two of a city, wdio had welcomed the Saviour and his message. 
The right interpretation of all this w^as not given by saying that it 
wms by a divine decree that had no regard to the character and con- 
duct of each, that the eyes of some were blinded and the eyes of 
others opened to the heavenly light. It wms from the wise and pru- 
dent, who thought themselves so much wiser or better than others, 
whose pride it was that blinded them, that the gospel was hidden. 
It was to the babes, to the humble, the meek, the teachable, that it 
had been revealed. And it is not so much for the hiding it from the 
one as for the revealing it to the other that Jesus here gave thanks. 
On two after-occasions of his life he had each of the two alterna- 
tives— the hiding and the revealing, separately and esolusively before 
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him, and the difference of the emotions felt and expressed by him 
marked the difference of their effects upon his mind and heart. 
Would we know what impression the revealing made, let ns plant 
ourselves by his side as the Seventy return from their brief but suc- 
cessful mission, and tell him of the results ; when, without a shadow 
on his joy, he rejoices in spirit, and repeats in words the very thanks- 
giving that he now' offered. Would we know w^hat impression the 
hiding made, let us plant ourselves beside him as he beheld the city 
and w'ept over it, exclaiming, “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! if thou hadst, 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace ! but now^ they are hid from thine eyes.” 

But is it a full solution of the mystery that those left in darkness 
have themselves, by their wdlfulness and pride and carnality, created 
a medium through which the heavenly light cannot pass ? Why is it, 
if the spirits of all men are equally and absolutely beneath the con- 
trol of the Creator, that any are suffered to remain in such condition? 
There is no answer to such a question; for, take up the great enigma 
of the doings of God and the destinies of men at wdiat end you may, 
approach it from what quarter you please, adopt whatever method of 
solution you may prefer, make your wmy through the difficulties that 
beset you as far as you can, sooner or later you reach the point where 
explanation fails, and where there is nothing left for us but to join 
with him who said, “Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” 

The occasion now before us may have been the first in which 
Jesus W'as seen and heard in the act of prayer. The stopping of the 
current of his address to them by the offering up of a short and sol- 
emn thanksgiving to his Father in heaven must have made a deep 
impression on the multitude. It wms singularly fitted to excite won- 
der and awe, and to lead them to inquire what the peculiar relatioil- 
ship was in which Jesus stood to the great Being whom he so ad- 
dressed. Was it not as one reading their thoughts, and graciously 
condescending to unfold so much of the mystery of his Sonship to the 
Father, that Jesus went on to say, “ All things are delivered unto me 
of my Father: and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father, . . . .and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” The Baptist, in his closing 
testimony to Jesus, had declared, “The Father loveth the Son, and 
hatli given all things into his hand.” Jesus now takes up and appro- 
priates this testimony. With special reference, we may believe, to 
the things hidden and revealed of which he had been speaking, he 
says : ^ All things-^all those things concerning man’s relationship to 
God, and his condition here and hereafter, have not simply been 
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revealed, but been delivered to me — ^handed over for adjustment, for 
discovery to and bestovml upon men ; and chiefly that of the true 
knowledge of God.’ Intimate and complete is the mutual knowledge 
which the Father and the Son have of one another, a knowledge in 
kind and in degree incommunicable. It is the Father alone who 
knoweth who the Son is ; the Son alone who Imoweth who the Father 
is. ''As the Father knoweth me/’ said Jesus, "even so know I the 
Father.” John 10 :15. Finite may measure finite, like comprehend 
its like, man know what is in man, but here it is Infinite embracing 
Infinite, the divine Son and the divine Father compassing and fath- 
oming the divine nature, and the divine attributes belonging equally 
to both. 

And yet there is a knowledge of the Father to which man may 
reach, yet reach only by receiving it through the Son. Had we been 
told simply that no man knoweth the Father but the Son, nor the 
Son but the Father, we should not have known to wdiich of the two 
we were to look for any such acquaintance with either or both as our 
finite minds are capable of attaining; but wdieii Jesus says "no man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him,” he announces himself to us as the sole revealer of the 
Father; this is no small or secondary part of his gracious office, to 
make God clearly known to us as our Father ■which is in heaven. 
To some obscure and partial knowledge of the Supreme Being as 
Creator, Upholder, Sovereign, Governor, we may attain without help 
of this revelation of him by Christ ; but if we would know him in Ms 
living personality, know him as a God not afar off, but near at hand, 
know him in all the richness and fulness of his mercy and love, know 
him as a pitying, forgiving, protecting, providing, comforting, recon- 
ciled Father, we must get at that knowledge through Christ; -we must 
see him as the Son reveals him. No man knoweth thus the Father, 
but he to whomsoever the Son wMl reveal him. 

But who is he to whom this revelation of the Father is offered ? 
Let the broad unrestricted invitation with which the statement of the 
Saviour is immediately succeeded supply the answer: "Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 'vdll give you rest.” 
This invitation loses half its meaning, taken out of the connection in 
which it wms spoken. We understand and appreciate the fulness and 
richness of its significance only by looking upon it as grounded on 
and flowing out of what Christ had the moment before been saying. 
At first sight it might seem ^ if there was something like confine- 
ment and contraction in the preceding utterances of Jesus. He claims 
all things as committed to him. Otherwise than through him nothing 
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can come to us. He tells us that for all true knowledge of the Pather 
we must be indebted exclusively to him. As to our knowing and 
receiving, does this not seem to narrow the channel of their convey- 
ance? Yes, as this channel lies outside our earth, spanning the mys- 
terious distance between it and heaven; but watch as this channel 
touches the earth and spreads out its waters on every side, then see 
how all naiTowness and contraction disappear. “All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father.” But why so delivered, why put 
so exclusively into his hand ? Simply and solely that they might so 
easily, so freely, so fully come unto ours. For us to go elsewhere 
than to him, to expect that otherwise than through him we are to 
receive any thing, is to resist and repudiate this ordinance of the 
Father. But he has all, he holds all as the Treasurer of the king- 
dom, the Steward of the divine mercies, the sinner’s divinely consti- 
tuted Trustee, and he has all and holds all under the condition that, 
•there shall be the freest, most unrestricted, most gracious dispensing 
of all the treasures committed to his custody, that whoever asks shall 
get, that no needy one shall ever come to him and be sent unrelieved 
away. “No man knoweth the Father but he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him.” But does he niggardly withliold that revelation, or 
restrict it to a few? No; wide as the world is, of all who seek to 
know the Father that knowing him they may have peace, so wide is 
the unlimited invitation spread. _ In many a sublime attractive posi- 
tion do we see Jesus standing while executing his gracious office here 
on earth-in none loftier or more divine than when placing himseH 
in the centre of the wdde circle of humanity, and, looking rotmd upon 
the burdened millions of our race with the full consciousness of 
one who has the power to relieve all who come, he says : “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Best— this is what om- inward nature most deeply needs • for 
ever3^ffiere, in eveiy region of it-in our intellect, our conscience, 
our affections our will— the spirit of unrest, like a possessing demon 
haunts us wuth its disturbing presence. Then let us see how Christ 
woffid have us bring these vexed souls of ours to him, that from every 

such haunted region of it he may cast the vexing demon out. 

Our mtellect, in its search after God, is in unrest, reechoing the 
ancient plaint “ Oh that I knew where I might find him ! . . . Behold 
I go forward, but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot per- 
ceue him : on the left hand where he doth work, but I cannot behold 
hm. he hideth himself on the righyiand, that I cannot see him ” 

TheredawnsuponusthesubUmeideaofaBeinginfinitelywiseandiust 

and good, author of aU, and ordered of all but through the clouds and 
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darkness witli wMcli liis guidance and goyernment of this world are so 
densety swathed we begin to lose sight of liim. Looking at liiin as re- 
vealed alone in the ways of his providence, we get perplexed as we look 
around upon a world in which such oppressions, wrongs, injustices 
are done, where might so often triumphs over right, where sin and 
misery so fearfully abound, "where death comes in to close the short- 
lived, chequered scene of every earthly life. Faith begins to lose its 
footing ; now believing and now doubting, now all things clear, now 
all things clouded, restlessly we are tossed as on a troubled sea. 
What we want is some firm ground for our faith in God to rest on. 
J esus Christ supplies that ground in revealing this God to us as our 
Father, in telling us that such as he himseh was, in love and pity 
and care and help to all around him, such is the God and Father of 
us all to the "whole human family. In our anxiety to get one true 
clear sight of that great Being whose doings we contemplate with 
such a mixture of awe and of uncertainty, w^e are ready wdfcli Philip 
to say: ‘^Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” The answer 
comes from the lips of Jesus, “Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not knowm me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” It is a Father of whose love we have the earthly 
image in the love of Christ, wdro rules the world we live in. Can we 
doubt any longer that wisdom, mercy, justice, and love shall direct 
the whole train of the administration of human affairs, the "whole 
treatment of each individual of our race? 

There is unrest in the conscience. A w^ounded conscience who 
can bear? The sense of guilt as it rises within the breast wlio can 
quench? The dark forebodings that it generates who can clear away? 
Men tell us our fears are idle ; we try to believe them, and put our 
foot upon those fears to tread them down, but they spring up afresh 
beneath our tread. They tell us that God is too merciful — too kind 
to punish. We try to believe them, knowing that God is a thousand- 
fold milder, more merciful than thought of ours can conceive ; but we 
have only to look within and around us upon the sufferings that sin 
inflicts, and the vision of a Divinity that does not, will not punish, 
vanishes like a dream of the night. Where then can our conscience- 
troubled spirits find repose, w^here but in Him who hath taken our sin 
upon him, in whom there is redemption for us through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of all our sins? If we may go to Christ for any 
thing, it is for this forgiveness. If among the things that have been 
delivered unto him of the Father, there be one that more clearly and 
conspicuously than another is held out to be taken at once from his 
most gracious hand, it is the pardon, the peace, the reconciliation 
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witli God, offered to us in him. If we put these aside, or will not 
take them as the fruits of our Lord’s passion, death, and righteous- 
ness, purchased for us at that great cost to him, gratuitously bestow- 
ed on us, then if the higher instincts of our moral and spiritual nature 
become in any degree quickened, what a weary, toilsome, fruitless 
task do they set us to execute. These instincts tell us that we are 
the creatures of another’s hand, the dependants on another’s bounty, 
the subjects of another’s rule, that to him our first duties are owing, 
that against him our greatest offences have been committed, that to 
stand well with him is the first necessity of our being. How then 
shall we remedy the evil of our past ingratitude and disobedience, 
how shall we bring things right and keep things righi; between us and 
God? Oh ! if all the anxious thought, and weary labors, the pray- 
ers, the pains, the self-restraints, the seK-mortifications, the offerings 
at all the altars, the giving to all the priests, the sacrifices— personal, 
domestic, social, of affections, of property, of life — that have been 
made by mankind to turn a’way the apprehended wrath of heaven, 
and to work themselves into something like favor with the powers of 
the invisible world; if they could be all brought together and heaped 
up in one great mass before us, wdiat a mountain-pile of toil and suf- 
fering would they exhibit, what a gigantic monument to the sense of 
sin, the power of conscience in the human heart. With a most mourn- 
ful eye we look upon that pile as we remember that it has been 
heaped up needlessly and in vain, that all that was wanted was the 
ceasing on the part of those engaged in it from the effort to establish 
a righteousness of them own before God, the ceasing to revert to any 
such methods to ward off’ the displeasure or to win the favor of the 
Most High, the ceasing to repair to such harbors of refuge as churches, 
altars and priests: and the opening simply of the ear to the words of 
Jesus, Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 

There is unrest in our affections. Here they foolishly winder, 
and there they are bitterly checked ; ever seeking, never finding 
full, allowed, complacent rest. And why? Because nowhere here 
on earth can a being or object be found on which we can safely, 
innocently, abidingly lavish the whole wealth of that affection which 
the heart contains. Fox the right -placing, the full outdrawing, 
the perfect and the permanent repose of the heart, we want one to 
love— above us, so that reverence may mingle with esteem ; like us, 
ao that closely and familiarly we may embrace— one in whom all con- 
£u\a e excellences meet and centre, all that the eye covets to admire, 
that the heart asks to love. We seek for such a one in vain till we 
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tear Jesus saying, '^Come unto me, and 'J will give you rest.” We 
go, and all, and more ttan all we asked for or could tliink of, we find in 
him. Grace and truth blended in perfect harmony, a beauty undim- 
med by a single blemish, a sympathy constant and entire, a love eter- 
nal, unchangeable, which nothing can quench, from which nothing 
can separate us. Here at last, and here only, do we find one wishing to 
be lo¥ed and worthy to be loved with the full devotion of the heart. 
Eestless till it lights on him, with what a warm embrace, when it 
finds him, does the heart of faith clasp Jesus to its bosom! What 
is thy beloved more than another beloved?” may the watchman of 
the city say. The answ^er is at hand : ‘ My beloved is the chief among 
tea thousand; he is altogether lovely. I am my beloved’s, and my 
beloved is mine — my Lord, my God, my Shepherd, Saviour, Kins- 
man, Brother, Friend.’ 

There is unrest in the will. It is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. It aims at, it attempts independence. We 
would be our owli masters ; w^e will not have another to reign over us ; 
and so, instead of the quiet of a settled order, there is confusion and 
anarchy within. All, indeed, is not left absolutely loose, unreined, 
unregulated, A yoke of some kind we all are born under or willingly 
take on. Some assume the yoke of a single passion of their nature, 
and if that passion be a strong one, such as covetousness, it is not 
long ere it turns the man into a slave, making him a mere beast of 
burden — time for nothing, care for nothing, taste for nothing, joy in 
nothing but in working for it and under it. And the more work is 
done for it, the more does it impose. Nor does it mend the mat- 
ter much if, instead of one there be many such yokes about the neck, 
Jostiing one another, fretting and galling the wearer by the force and 
variety of the impulses that drive him in this direction and in that. 
It is to all mankind as bearers of the one yoke or the many that 
Jesus says, ^ Take up my yoke, throw off these others, the yoke of 
pride, of covetousness, of sensuality, of woiidliness, of ambition, of 
self-indulgence — take on that yoke which consists in devotedness to 
me and to duty, in a life of self-restraint, in a struggle "with all that is 
evil, a cultivation of all that is beautiful and good and holy. A hard 
yoke you may think this to be, but believe me, my yoke is easy, my bur- 
den is light, easier and lighter far than those you are groaning under. 

One great reason why we are unconscious of the comparative 
lightness and easiness of this yoke of the Christian discipleship is, 
that we take it on in the spirit of fear, and of a selfish, mercenary 
hope, rather than with that trust and love and gratitude which are 
the soft wrappings which, laid beneath it, make it so easy to be borne. 

Lif«ofChriiit. 16 
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It is as tliose who haye been redeemed to God by Christ’s most pre- 
cious blood, whose sins have been all forgiven them for Jesus’ sake, 
whose peace has been made with God through him ; it is in the spirit 
of child-like confidence, looking up to God as our Father in heaven, 
and to himself as having ready in his hand for us the grace and 
strength we need, that Jesus would have us meet every duty, face 
every temptation, endure every trial of the Christian life. But if 
instead of this it be with a •doubtful mind and a divided heart that 
we put forth the hand to take on the yoke — ^if we do this, not so much 
to render a return for a great benefit already received as to add to 
our chance of receiving that benefit hereafter — if it be for peace and 
not from peace, for life and not from life that we are working — what 
is this but trying without throwing it off to shift the old yoke of self 
a little, to loosen some of its fastenings, and by their help try to 
attach to us the new yoke of Christ ? Is it wonderful that, encum- 
bered thus, there should be little freedom of motion, little capacity 
for and little enjoyment of the w^ork of faith and labor of love? If 
w^e desire to know how truly easy the yoke of Jesus is, let ns first 
enter into the rest that at once and in full measure he gives to all 
wiio come to him — the rest of forgiveness, peace, acceptance with 
God. And then, animated and strengthened by the possession and 
enjoyment of this rest, let us assume the yoke, that in the bearing of 
it w^e may enter into the further rest that there is for us in him — the 
rest of a meek and lowly heart, gentle, resigned, contented, patient 
of wuxmg, submissive under suffering, a rest not given at once or in 
full measure to anj^ ; to possess which wm must be ready to enter into 
the spirit of the following verses : 

“Fain would I my Lord pursue, 

Be all my Saviour taught ; 

Do as Jesus bade me do, 

And tlniik as Jesus tliougiit. 

But 't is Thou must change my heart ; 

The perfect gift must come from Thee. 

Meek Eedeemer, now imj^art 
Thine own humility. 

“Lord, I cannot, must not rest 
Till I thy mind obtain ; 

Chase presumption from my breast. 

And all thy mildness gain. 

Give me, Lord, thy gentle heart ; 

Thy lowly mind my portion be ; 

Meek Eedeemer, now impart 
Thineown humility.” 
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VIL 

Jhe "^oman who was a ^inner* 

CoMiNa, as it does in tlie narrative of St, Luke, (the only evange- 
list who records it,) immediately after that discourse which closed 
with the invitation, “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give yon rest,” how natnral the thought that here, 
ill wdiat is told ns about the woman who was a sinner, we have one 
instance — ^perhaps the first that followed its delivery — of that invita- 
tion being accepted — of one wearied and heavy laden coming to 
Jesus, and entering into the promised rest. Multitudes had already 
come to him to get their bodily ailments cured : she may have been 
the first who came under the pressure of a purely spiritual impulse — 
grieving, desiring, hoping, loving, to get all and more than all she 
^30llghi 

Jesus has accepted the invitation of a Pharisee, and reclines, 
leaning upon his left arm, his head toward the table, his unsandalled 
feet stretched outwards. Through the crowd of guests and servants ‘ 
and spectators, a woman well known in the city for the profligate life 
she had been leading, glides nearer and nearer, till she stands behind 
him. As she stands she weeps. The tears fall thickly upon his feet. 
She has nothing else with which to do it, so she stoops and wipes the 
tears • away with her loose dishevelled hair. She gentty grasps the 
feet of Jesus to Idss them, and now she remembers the box she had 
brought, ill hope, perhaps, to find some fitting opportunity of pouring 
its contents upon his head ; but she can make no nearer approach, 
and so she sheds the precious perfumed ointment on those feet which 
she had washed with her tears, wiped with the hairs of her head, and 
covered vdth the kisses of her lips. 

What has . brought this wuman here ? what moves her to act in 
this -way to Jesus. Somewhere, somehow Jesus had recently crossed 
her path. She had heard his calls to repentance, his offers of forgive- 
ness, his promises of peace and rest. . The arrow had entered into- 
her soul. She stood ashamed and confounded. Her iniquities took 
hold of her so that she was not able to look up, yet deep within her 
heart new hopes were rising, dimly before her eye new prospects 
dawned. AH the penitence she experienced, all the new desires, 
expectations, resolutions, that were filling her breast she owed to him 
• — to the gentle and loving;, yet resolute and truthful spirit in which 

Luke 7 : 36-^0. 
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Jesus had spoken. She had looked at him, had listened to him, had 
followed him as he opened those arms of his mercy so Avidely, and 
invited all to come to him. And what he so fully offered — the peace 
of forgiveness, the blessedness of meekness and lowliness, of poverty 
of spirit, purity of heart — these are what she now, above aU things, 
deshed to have. Believing that she can get them alone from him, 
an irresistible attraction draws her to him. Jewish women were 
wont to honor, by one or other mark of favor shown, the Eahbi or 
teacher to whom they felt most attached or indebted. But what 
shall she render unto One who has already quickened her to a new 
life of hope and love ? She hears of his going to dine with the 
Pharisee. Too well she knows how this man and his guests will look 
upon her, what an act of effrontery on her part it will appear that 
she should obtrude her presence into such a dwelling at such a time. 
But faith makes her bold, love triumphs over fear. She presses in 
and on, till at last she finds herself bending over the feet of Jesus, 
with the costliest thing she has, the alabaster box of ointment, in her 
hand. As she stands behind that form, as she stoops to embrace 
those feet, aU the thoughtlessness, the recklessness, the unrestrained 
self-indulgence of past yeai-s, the ties she had broken, the injuries 
she had done, the reproaches she had incurred, the sins that she had 
committed, fiash upon her memory. Who is she, that she should 
come so near and touch so familiarly the pure and holy Jesus ? She 
cannot meet Iris eye, she does not press herself upon his notice. But 
is he not the meek and compassionate, as weU as the pure and the 
holy One? While others had frowned upon her, avoided her, dis- 
carded her, treated her as an outcast, had he not shown a deep and 
tender interest in her, a yearning over her to take her in his hand 
and lead her back to the paths of’ purity and peace? It was this 
kindly treatment that had broken down aU power to resist upon her 
part, which had given him such a hold upon her, which had brought 
her to the house of the Pharisee to see him, which had dra^vn her°so 
close to him. But the very thought of aU the love and pity that he 
had shown to her and to all sinners opens afresh the fountains of 
shame and self-reproach, and the tears of a true and deep repentance 
flow forth; not the tears of bare self-condemnation— a stinging re- 
morse goa^g the spirit to despair. Along with a true sense of her 
sin there is an apprehension of the Divine mercy— that mercy re- 
vealed to her in Jesus. She sorrows not over her sins as one who 
has no hope : a trust in Christ’s readiness and power to pardon and 
to save her has already entered into her heart. The very sense, 
however, of his exceeding graciousness quickens the sense of her ex- 
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ceeding sinfulness. The faith and hope to which she has been 
begotten intensify her penitence, and that penitence intensifies hex 
love ; so that as we look upon her — ^first standing silently weeping, 
then bending down and bathing those feet with her tears, then clasp- 
ing and kissing them and pouring the rich ointment over them — she 
presents herself to our eye as the most strildng picture of a loving, 
humble penitent at the feet of Jesus which the gospels present. 

It was with a very different sentiment from that with which we 
are ^disposed to look at her that she was looked at by the Pharisee 
w^ho presided at the feast. He had noticed her entrance, watched 
her movements, seen that, though not turning round to speak to her, 
Jesus was not unconscious of her presence, was permitting her to 
wash and wipe and anoint his feet. For the woman he has nothing 
but indignation and contempt. He thinks only of what she had 
been, not of wiiat she is ; and his only w’^onder as to her is, how she 
could have presumed to enter here and act as she has been doing. 
But he wonders also at Jesus. He cannot be the prophet that so 
many take him to be, or he would have knowm what kind of woman 
tills was ; for he could not have knowm that and yet allow-ed himself 
to be defiled with her touch. Whatever respect he had been pre- 
pared to show to Jesus begins to suffer loss, as he sees him allowing 
such familiarities to be practised by such hands. Not that this 
respect had ever been very spiritual or very profound. The omis- 
sions that our Lord notices — notices not so much in the way of com- 
plaint as for the purpose of bringing out the contrast between the 
treatment given by the two — Simon and . the woman — would seem 
rather to imply that he had not been careful to show any particular 
regard to his guest. Perhaps he thought that he was paying such a 
compliment to Jesus in inviting him to his house that he need be the 
less attentive to the courtesies of his reception. It was a rare thing 
for a man like him — a Pharisee — ^to do such a thing. Simon, how- 
ever, was not one of the strict and rigid, the religious devotees of his 
order; he was more a moralist than a pietist; and seeing much in 
Jesus to approve, and even admire, he was quite ready to ask him 
to Ms house, in the hope, perhaps, that in the easy freedom of social 
intercourse he might test the pretensions of this new teacher and see 
farther than others into Ms true character and claims. One mark or 
token of Ms order is deeply stamped upon this Simon— pride — a 
pride, it may have been, a little different from that of the Pharisee 
whom Jesus represents in the parable as praising himself before Ood 
for his fasting twice in the week and giving tithes of all that he pos- 
sessed, yet quite akin to his in comparing himself with and despising 
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others. He too might have stood and prayed thus with himself : 
“ God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are, extortioners, 
imjnst, adulterers, or as this woman here.” Any thing like contact, 
concert, familiar intercourse with such a low, abandoned woman, no 
man who had any proper self-respect, he thinks, could practise or 
endure. And now that he sees Jesus consenting to be touched and 
handled by her, his only explanation of it is that he cannot know 
what kind of woman she is. Now when the Pharisee which had 
bidden him saw it, he spake within himself, saying, This man, if he 
were a prophet, would have known who and what manner of woman 
this is that toucheth him.” Luke 7 : 39. 

In thinking and feeling so, he entirely overlooks the change that 
had taken place — the evidence of which appeared in the very man- 
ner of the woman’s present conduct, and above all the nature and 
strength of the tie which that change created between her and Jesua 
It was to lift him out of this deep abyss of pride, and if possible to 
show him how much closer, deeper, tenderer a relationship it was in 
which this penitent stood to him, than that in \vhich he, Simon, stood, 
that Jesus stated the case of the two debtors: ‘‘And Jesus answer- 
ing said unto him, Simon, I have somew^hat to say unto thee. And 
- he saith, Master, say on. There wms a certain creditor which had 
two debtors : the one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty. 
And wdien they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. 
Tell me, therefore, which of them will love him most. Simon an- 
swered and said, I suppose that he to whom he forgave most. And 
he said unto him, Thou has rightly Judged.” 

As little as David saw the drift of Nathan’s parable of the little 
ew^e lamb, so little did Simon at first perceive the drift of the one now 
addressed to himself, and so he promptly answers, “I suppose that it 
w^ould be he to w’^hom he forgave most.” Out of his own mouth he 
stands convicted. It w^ould be straining the short parable in this 
instance spoken by our Lord if we took it as strictly and hterally 
representing the relative positions before God in which Simon and 
the woman stood, or as intimating that both had been actually for- 
ghen, the one as much more than the other as five hundred exceeds 
fifty pence. It is not so much the amount actually owed as that 
known and felt by the debtors to be owing, and then conscious ina- 
bility to meet in any way the payment, that supplies the groundwork 
of our Lord’s application of the supposititious case. “ And he turned ‘ 
to the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman ? I en- 
tered into thy house, thou gavest me no water for my feet: but she 
hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of 
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her head. Thou gavest me no kiss : but this woman since the time I 
came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint : but this woman hath anointed my feet with oint- 
ment. 'Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiren; for she loved much: but to wdiom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little.” ^ Thou hast been wntching, Simon, all that this 
woman has been doing, but what is the true explanation of her con- 
duct, *the explanation that vindicates at once her conduct to me and 
my conduct to her? W"hy is it that she has been showing me marks 
of respect and strong personal attachment, contrasting so with those 
that you have shown, or rather have omitted to show'- ? She has done 
so because she loves so much ; and she loves so much, because she 
has had so much forgiven. It is but little compared with her that 
you feel you owe, but little that you can be forgiven ; but little, there- 
fore, that you love.’ In speaking to him thus, how forbearingly, how 
leniently did the Lord deal with Simon ; how much more leniently 
and forbearingly we may be apt to think than he deserved, or than 
his case w^arranted. But it was so in every case with our divine 
Master, ever seeking the good of those he dealt with — striving by the 
gentle insinuations of his grace to win his way into their consciences 
and hearts, rather than by a full display of all their guilt or stern 
denunciation of it. If in this instance he was successful, if Simon’s 
ejes were opened to discern in the two debtors himself and the wom- 
an, and in the creditor to whom all their debts were due none other 
than He who was sitting at his table, what a wonderful revolution in 
his estimate of Jesus must have taken place; for nothing in this 
whole narrative strikes so much as the simple, natural, easy, unosten- 
tatious manner in which Jesus assumes to himself the position of 
that Being to whom all spiritual debts are owing, and by whom they 
are forgiven. 

Her sins,” said Jesus of the woman to Simon, “which are many, 
are forgiven, for she loved much.” So to interpret this saying of the 
Saviour as to make the loving the ground of the forgiveness would be 
to contradict both the letter and spirit of the preceding parable, in 
which the love is represented as flowing out of the forgiveness, and 
not the forgiveness as flowing out of the love — Jesus points to the 
love not as the spring but as the evidence of the forgiveness — to the 
strength of the one as indicating the extent of the other. 

When Christ said so emphatically to the Pharisee, “Simon, I have 
somewhat to say to thee,” the attention of the woman must have 
been for the moment diverted from her own case and directed to the 
colloquy that followed, the more so as it seemed at first to have no 
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reference to her. But when he turnech and looking on her for the 
first time, said, Seest thou this woman ?” into what a strange tumult 
of emotion must she have been thrown, all eyes on her — the contrast 
between her attentions and love to Jesus and those of Simon drawn 
out in particular after particular by our Lord himself, all closed by 
her hearing him declare, “ Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven.” The desire, the hope of pardon, had already 
dawned upon her heart. She had trusted in the divine mercy as 
revealed to her in Jesus, and already experienced the relief and com- 
fort this trust was fitted to impart. Her faith, however, was yet im- 
perfect; her sense, her assurance of forgiveness not relieved from 
uncertainty and doubt; but now from the lips of the Lord himself 
she hears the fact announced that her sins had been forgiven ; and, 
as if that -were not enough— as if he w-oiild do every thing that w^ord 
of his could do to seal the assurance on her heart — Jesus turns to 
her and says, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgivenT Fear takes wings and flies 
away ; doubt can find no more room within ; the sins without num- 
ber of all her Ijygone life rush out of sight into the depths of that sea 
into wdiicli Jesus casts them. Not ceasing to be penitent, more pen- 
itent than ever, the bowed-down spirit is lifted up as the full blessed- 
ness enters and possesses it of one whose trangression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. 

‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven ilieeT Was it in wonder and with an awe 
like that of men who feel themselves in the presence of One in whom 
the most peculiar prerogative of the Divinity resides, or w’a^ it in 
hatred and with contempt of him as an arrogant, presumptuous blas- 
phemer, that those around the table began to say to themselves, 
“ Who is this that forgiveth sins also ?” Whatever their state of 
mind was as to himself, Jesus does not lay it bare, nor stop to expose 
or correct it. But there w^as one mistake that they might make as to 
the forgiveness he had pronounced. They might imagine it to have 
been capriciously or arbitrarily dispensed ; they might fail to trace 
its connection with the spiritual condition of her upon wLom it was 
bestow^ed ; if not dissevering it from its source in him, they might 
dissociate it from its channel, the faith in him which she had cher- 
ished. Even she herself, after what had been said, might be disposed 
to attach the forgiveness to the love, rather than the love to the for- 
giveness, overlooking the common root of both in that faith which 
brought her to Jesus, and taught her to cast her confidence alone 
and undividedly on him. Therefore his last word, as he dismisses 
her,^ is, Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace.” In peace she 
goes, silently as she had entered; not a single word throughout 
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escaping from her lips, her heart at first too full of humiliation, grief, 
and shame, now too full of joy and gratitude. In peace she goes, 
light for ever after on her heart the reproach that man might cast 
upon her — the Christ-given peace the keeper of her mind and heart. 
She goes to hide herself from our riew, her name and all her after- 
history unknown. The faith and traditions of w^estern Christendom 
have indeed identified her with Mary of Magdala, and assigned to her 
a place among those women w^ho ministered to the Lord of their sub- 
stance, who were admitted to close and familiar intercourse with him 
in Galilee, and who were privileged to be the last attendants on the 
cross and first visitors of the sepulchre. We will not presume to say 
how far the former life of the penitent woman would have interfered 
with her occupying such a position ; we will not allude to the diffi- 
culty that will occur as you try to imagine what substance she could 
have had, or whence derived, out of which she could minister to 
Jesus. Neither shall we dw^ell upon the fact that out of Mary of 
Magdala seven devils had been cast, a possession not necessarily 
implying any former criminality of life, yet apparently quite incon- 
sistent with the kind of life that this woman had been leading. 
Enough, that wiien Mary, called Magdalene, is first mentioned, as 
she is in the opening verses of the next chapter in St. Luke’s gospel, 
she is introduced as a new person, not amid scenes then, nor at any 
time thereafter, that in any w’-ay connect her with the woman that 
had been a sinner. It is true that, wiiile there is the absence of all 
evidence in favor of their identification, there is the absence also of 
evidence sufficient positively to disprove it. In these circumstances 
it may be grateful to many to trace in the narrative now before us 
the earlier histoiy of one so loved, and honored afterwards by Jesus, 
as was Mary of Magdala. Much more grateful we own to us is the 
belief that this penitent, whose broken heart was so tenderly up- 
bound — ^having got the healing fr-om his gentle, loving hands— from 
that notoriety into which her sin had raised her, retired voluntarily 
into an obscurity so deep that her name and her dwelling-place, and 
all her after-story, lie hidden from our sight. 

The forgiveness so graciously conveyed to this nameless penitent 
is equally needed by all of us, is offered to us all — Christ is as willing 
to bestow it upon each of us as ever he was to bestow it upon her. 
The manner of our possession and enjoyment of this gift depends 
upon the manner in which we deal with the tender of it made to us 
by him. We may keep it for ever hanging at a distance out before 
us, a thing desired nr hoped for, now with more and now with less 
eagerness and expectancy, according to the changing temper of our 
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mind and heart. But we might have, we ought to have, this blessing 
now in hand as oiir present, full, secure, peace-giving possession. 
And not till it thus be ours, not till the hand of faith shall grasp and 
hold it as ours in Christ, ours through our oneness with him in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, even this very forgiveness of 
our sins ; not till we exchange the vague and general and vacillating 
hope for the firm yet humble trust which appropriates at once in its 
full measure this rich benefit of our Lord’s life and death for us ; not 
till the comforting sense that our sins have been forgiven visits and 
cheers our heart, can w^'o love oux Saviour as he should be loved, and 
as he wishes to be loved by us. It is when we know how much it is 
that we have owed, and how much it is that we have been forgiven, 
that the bond gets closest that binds us to him — a complex, ever- 
growing, ever-tightening bond, the more that is forgiven ever reveal- 
ing more that needs forgiveness ; with us as with this woman, as with 
all true believers, the humility, the penitence, the faith, the love, the 
peace that all accompany or flow forth from the granted forgiveness, 
all intensifying each other, all leading us more simply, more entirely, 
more liabitually, more confidingly to Christ, for mercy to pardon and 
grace to help us in every time of need. 

p.4 


vni. 

JhE pOLLISION WITH THE j^HARISEES Jhe j^IRST j^ARA- 

BLEs — J he ^tilling of the Jempest — Jhe Jemo- 

NIAC OF J-ADARA.'^ 

Our Lord’s second circuit through Gahlee, if not more extensive, 
w^as more public and formal than the first. He was now constantly 
attended by the twmlve men whom he had chosen out of the general 
company of his follow^ers, while certain W’^omen, Mary, Joanna, Su- 
saima, and many others, some of them of good position, waited on 
him, ministering to him of their substance. The crowds that gath- 
ered round him wdierever he went; the w^onder, joy and gratitude 
with which his miracles, particularly those recent ones of raising the 
dead, were hailed; the impression his discourses had crea(;ed, and the 
steps that he had now obviously taken towards organizing a distinct 
body of disciples, fanned into an open flame the long- smouldering 

Matfc. 12 : 22-50 ; 13 ; 8 : 23-84 ; Mark 3: 22-30 ; 4 ; 5 : 1-20 : Luke 11 : 14-54 : 
8:22-39. ■' ■; 
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fire of Pharisaic opposition. The Pharisees of Galilee may iiot at 
first have been as quick and deep in their resentment as were their 
brethren of J erusalem, neither had they the same kind of instruments 
in their hands to employ against him. But their resentment grew as 
the profound discord between the whole teaching and life of Jesus 
and their own more fully developed itself, and it was zealously foster- 
ed by a deputation that came clown from the capital. It had already 
once and again broken out, as wdien they had charged him with being 
a Sabbath-breaker and a blasphemer. On these occasions Jesus had 
satisfied himself with rebuking on the spot the men by whom the 
charges had been preferred. But he had not yet broken with the 
Pharisees as a p^iy, nor denounced them either privately to his dis- 
ciples or publicly to the multitude. But now, at the close of his 
second circuit through Galilee, after nearly a year’s labor bestowed 
upon that province, the collision came, and the wEole manner of his 
speech and action townrds them was changed. 

Early in the forenoon of one of his longest and most laborious 
days in Capernaum, there was brought to him one possessed with a 
devil, blind and dumb. Blindness and dumbness, wliether springing 
from original organic defect or induced by disease, he had often before 
cured. But here, underlying both, was the deeper spiritual malady 
of possession. Jesus cast the devil out, and the immediate effect of 
the dispossession was the recovery of the powers of speech and vision. 
There must have been something peculiar in the case. Perhaps it 
lay in this, that whereas dumbness in all ordinary eases springs either 
from congenital deafness or from some defect in the organs of speech, 
it w^as due here to neither of these causes. The man could hear as 
■well as others, and once he had spoken as wrell as they. But from 
the time the devil entered he had been tongue-tied, had tried to 
speak but could not. A new and horrible kind of dumbness had 
come upon him, the closing of his lips by an inward constraint that, 
struggle as he might, he could not overcome. St. Luke speaks only 
of the dumbness, as if in it more than in the blindness lay the pecu- 
liarity of the case. Luke 11 : 14. St. Matthew records another 
instance of the ejection of a devil from one who Avas dumb, in which 
the same effect followed ; the dumb speaking as soon as the devil wvas 
cast out. Matt. 9 : 33. It is at least very remarkable that it -v^as in 
connection with this class of cases only that the double result appear- 
ed, of an extraordinary commotion among the people and an extraor- 
dinary allegation put forward by the Pharisees. 

The casting out of devils had been one of the earliest and most 
common of our Lord’s miracles; always careMly distinguislied by 
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tlie evangelists from the healing of ordinary diseases; awakening 
generally not more wonder, perhaps not so much, as some of the 
bodily cures. If the testimony of J osephus is to be credited, demo- 
niac possession was common at this period, and exorcism by the Jews 
themselves not unfrequent. But when a dumb devil was cast out, 
and instantly the man began to speak, we are told that in one 
instance “the multitudes marvelled, saying. It was never so seen in 
Israel; (Matt. 9:33;) and in another, “All the people were amazed, 
and said. Is not this the Son of David ?” Matt. 12 : 23. Here almost 
for the first time was an open expression of faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, who was known and spoken of all over Judea as the Son of 
Da'vid. Whatever his words and actions might have implied, Jesus 
had not pubHcly taken this title to himself — claimed to be the Mes- 
siah; but now the people of themselves begin to think that it must be 
so that by none other than he could works Hke these be done. The 
man whose character the Pharisees had been attempting to malign, 
whose influence with the people they had been doing their utmost to 
imdermiue, is not only hail«d as a teacher sent from God, but as a 
prophet, nay, more than a prophet, the very Son of David. What 
IS to be said and done? The facts of the case they do not, they 
cannot deny. That the man’s dumbness had been nothing Ibut a 
common dumbness, that there had been no evfi spirit in him to 
be cast out of him, they do not venture to suggest. Those ingen- 
ious scribes that have come down from Jerusalem can see but one 
^ out of the difficulty. They do not hesitate to suggest it, nor 
their friends beside them to adopt it; and so they go about the crowd 
that IS standmg lost m wonder, saying contemptuously, “This fellow 
doth not cast out devils but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” 
i wmeb Jber, a gluttonous man, a hdend of pubhcans and sinnere, 
a Sabbath-breaker, a blasphemer, they had called him, but here is 
the last and vilest thmg that calumny can say of him— that he is in 
ea^e with Sa an and that it is to his connection with the devil, and 
to that alone that he owes all his wisdom and his power. How does 
Jesus meet this calumny? How does he speak of and to the men 

circulating it? They were busy among 

att he Ir Propagating the slander, but they must not think 

aat he was unconscious or careless of what they were saying of him 
He calls them unto him, (Mark 3:23,) and they borne. Slsers ' 
and he stand forth before the assembled multitude, fairly con Wed 
u-st, in the simplest, plamest manner, obviously for the sake of eon 
an, of a.. ^ple.,„i„aed people 4 m 
m. new solnhon of the secret of his power, he eiposes its foohsL 
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ness and injustice. There was, he assumes, a prince of the devEs, 
who had a kingdom of his own, opposed to the kingdom of God. 
That kingdom of darkness might admit of much internal discord, but 
in one thing it was and must ever be united — ^in its antagonism to the 
kingdom of light. No more than any other kingdom, or city, or 
house, could it stand, were it, in that respect, divided against itself. 
Yet it was such kind of division that these Pharisees were attributing 
to it. 'Their own sons undertook to cast out devils: was it by Beel- 
zebub that they did it? If not, why cast the imputation of doing 
so upon him? None but a strong one could enter the house of the 
human spirit, as the devil was seen to enter it in these cases of pos- 
session. It must be a stronger than he who binds him, and casts 
him forth, and strips him of all his spoils. This was what they had 
Just seen Jesus do; and if he, by the mighty power of God, had done 
so, then no doubt the kingdom was come unto them — come in his 
person, his teaching, his work. He — Jesus — stood now the visible 
head and representative of the kingdom, in the midst of them. To 
come to him was to enter that kingdom — ^to be with him was to be 
on the side of that kingdom : and such was its nature, such the claims 
he made, that there could be no neutrality, no middle gi'ouiid to be 
occupied. He that was not with him was against him ; he that gath- 
ered not with liim was scattering abroad. Much there was in the 
spirit and conduct of many then before him whom the application of 
this test must bring in as guilty ; but let them know that all manner 
of sin and blasphemy might be forgiven. In ignorance and unbelief 
they might, speak against the Son of man, and yet not put themselves 
beyond the pale of mercy ; but in presence of that Divine spirit and 
power in which he spake and acted, not only to ignore it, but to mis- 
represent and malign it, as these Pharisees had done, wus to enter 
upon a path of wilful, perverse resistance to the Spirit of God, which, 
if pursued, would land the men who took and followed it in a giiEt 
for which there would be no forgiveness, either here or hereafter; no 
forgiveness, not because any kind or degree of guilt could exhaust 
the divine mercy or exceed its power, but because the pursuers of 
such a path, sooner or later, would reach such a state of mind, and 
heart, and habit, that all chance or hope of their ever being disposed 
to fulfil, or capable of * fulfilling, those conditions upon which alone 
mercy is or can be dispensed, would vanish away. The blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, which never hath forgiveness, lies not in any 
single word or deed, Jesus, though not obscurely hinting that in the 
foul calumny that had been uttered there lay the elements of the 
unpardonable offence, does not distinctly say that the men before 
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Mm never would or could be forgiven for uttering it. His words are 
words of warning rather than of judgment. A monstrous accusation 
had boen made, one in which if the men who had made it persever- 
ed, they would be displaying thereby the very temper and spirit of 
such blasphemy against the Holy Ghost as never could be forgiven. 
It was out of an evil heart that the evil word had been spoken. It 
was by a corrupt tree that this corrupt fruit had been borne, and the 
heart would get worse, the tree more rotten, unless now made better. 
Such bitter words of ungodly malice and despite as the Pharisees 
had spoken, were but outward indices of the state of things within. 
Yet such good signs were words in general, that ‘‘Verily,” said Jesus, 
“I say unto you. ... By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 

The men whom Jesus thus publicly rebuked — characterizing them 
as a generation of vipers — for the moment were silenced. Some of 
their party, however, now interposed, Jesus had unequivocally 
asserted that his works had been 'wrought by none other than the 
mighty power of God. Let Him prove this as Moses, Joshua, Sam- 
uel, Elijah had done. The works themselves were not enough to do 
this. The popular belief was that demons and false gods could work 
signs on earth. It was the true God only who could give signs from 
heaven. Such a sign they had asked Christ to show. Luke 9:16. 
“ The people gathered thick together,” we are told, to hear Christ’s 
answer; but, as at other times when the same demand was made, our 
Lord would point to no other sign than that of the most remarkable 
foreshadowing in Old Testament times of his own resurrection from 
the dead. This allusion to the extraordinary incident in the history 
of Jonas was doubly unsatisfactory to his hearers. It was no sign 
from above, but rather one from below. It was a sign of that of 
which they had as yet no conception — in which they had no faith — it 
carried with it to them no additional or confirmatory evidence. Ho 
other sign, however, was to be given to a generation which was act- 
ing worse than the heathen inhabitants of Nineveh, the Gentile queen 
of the south; a greater than Jonas, a greater than Solomon was 
among them, yet they despised his -wisdom and would not repent at 
his call. A brighter light than had ever dawned upon them was now 
shining — nay, was set up conspicuously for them to behold it; but 
there must be an eye within to see, as well as a light without to look 
at, before any true illumination can take place. And if that eye be 
evil — be in anyway incapacitated for true discernment, whatever the 
external effulgence be, the body remains full of darkness. Even’ such 
a darkness was now settling over a people who were going to present 
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but too sad a type of wliat was sometimes seen in cases of demoniac 
possession, wlien an unclean spirit, for a time cast out, returned with 
seven other spirits more wicked than itself. From among the Jewish 
people, from and after the Babylonish captivity, the old demon of 
idolatry had been ejected. For a time the house had been swept and 
garnished, but now a sevenfold worse infatuation was coming upon 
this generation, to drive it on to a deadlier catastrophe. 

The exciting intelligence that in the presence of a vast multitude 
Jesus had been accused by the Pharisees of being nothing else than 
an emissary and ally of the devil ; that, not satisfied with defending 
himself against the charge, he had in turn become their accuser, and 
broken out into the most open and unrestrained denunciation of their 
whole order ; that the feud which for months past had been secretly 
gathering strength had ended at last in an open rupture, was carried 
to the house in which Mary and the Lord’s brothers were dwelling. 
A fatal thing it seems to them for him to have plunged into such a 
deadly strife with the most powerful party in the country. They will 
try what they can to draw him out of it. They hasten to the spot, 
and find the crowd so large, the press so great, that they cannot get 
near him. They send their message in to him. “ Behold,” says one 
who is standing next to Jesus, “ thy mother and thy brethren stand 
without, desiring to speak with thee.” A mother who, if fond enough, 
was yet so fearful, who once before had tried to dictate to him, and 
had been checked at Cana; brethren who thought that he wvas beside 
himself, none of wdiom as yet believed on him— wdiat right had they 
to interrupt him at his work — to move him from his purpose ? “Who 
is my mother?” said he to the man who conveyed to liini the mes- 
sage, “and who are my brethren?” Then pausing, looking “round 
about on them which sat about him,” stretching forth his hands 
towards his disciples, “ Behold,” he exclaimed, “ iny mother and my 
brethren ! For wdiosoever shall do the wdli of my Father which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” A w^oman 
in the crowd, wdio has been standing lost in a mere human admira- 
tion of him, hears his mother spoken of, and cannot in the fulness of 
her w^omanly emotion but call her blessed. “Yea, rather blessed,” 
said Jesus to her, “are they that hear the w^ord of God, and keep it.” 

So, when in the very heart of his mission-wmrk on earth they 
spake to him about the closest human ties, his nearest earthly rela- 
tives — close as these w^ere, and willing as he was in their owm mode 
and sphere to acknowledge them, so resolutely did Jesus wmive them 
aside, so sublimely did he rise above them, setting himself forth as 
the Elder Brother of that whole family in heaven and earth named 
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by Ms name, and wlio are followers in the footsteps of Him who 
came not to do his own will, but the will of Him that sent him. The 
earthly and the heavenly bonds, the common and the Christian ties, 
do not always coincide, neither are they always in harmony. If ever 
fchey interfere — if mother, or brother, or sister, or dearest friend 
should once tempt us away from him in nearness to whom standeth 
our eternal hfe — then let us remember the scene in Capernaum, and 
ask our Lord to give us of his own Spirit, here as everywhere to fol- 
low him. 

J esiis did not go out to his mother and brethren when they sent 
for him, did not go even to their house when fatigue and exhaustion 
called for a brief repose. He rather accepted the invitation of a 
Pharisee to take a hurried repast in a neighboring dwellmg, the mul- 
titude waiting meanwhile for him without. In haste to resume his 
work, and knowing withal that it was no friendly company he was 
asked to join, J esus went in and sat down at once, neglecting the cus- 
tomary ablutions. The host and his friends were not slow to notice 
the neglect, nor was he slow to notice the sentence against him 
they were passing in their hearts. The men around him here were 
part of that very band whose vile imputation of confederacy with 
Satan had already released his lips from all restraint, and called for 
and vindicated his addressing them as he had done. Nor does he 
alter now his tone. We may not, indeed, believe that all wHch St. 
Luke, in the latter half of the eleventh chapter of his gospel, records 
as spoken by him — the woe after woe pronounced upon the Pharisees 
and the lawyers— -was uttered indoors, as soon as he had seated him- 
self at the table. Knowing how usual a thing it is with the three 
synoptical evangelists to bring together into one discourse sentences 
that were uttered at different times and upon different occasions, we 
are inclined rather to believe that the greater part of it was spoken 
after the hasty meal was over, and Jesus stood once more the centre 
of a vast concourse, with scribes and Pharisees urging him vehe- 
mently, and provoking Mm to speak many things, lying in wait for 
Mm to catch something out of his mouth, that they laight accuse 
him, Luke 11 : 53, 54 They got this out of Ms mouth, that here in 
Galilee— a year and more before that memorable day, the last of Ms 
public ministry, when he stood within the temple and closed the exci- 
ting controversies with those terrible denunciations which St. Mat- 
thew has preserved to us in the twenty-third chapter of his gospel, in 
briefer and more compendious terms, the very woes that were then 
rolled over the heads of the Pharisees of Jerusalem, were rolled over 
theirs in Capernaum. A new phase of our Saviour’s character— very 
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different from that which we had before ns in his treatment of the 
penitent sinner — thus reyeals itself to onr view; his firmness, his 
courage, his outspokenness, the depth of his indignant recoil from, 
the sternness of his unmitigated condemnation of the inconsistencies, 
the hypocrisies, the haughtiness, the cruelty, the tyranny of the 
scribes and Pharisees. He had a right to speak and act towards 
them which none but he could have. He was their omniscient Judge ; 
lie knew that in hating him they were hating his Father also, that 
the spirit of persecution which they displayed sprang from a deeper 
source than mere personal animosity to him as a man. As no other 
can ever occupy the same position towards his fellow-men as that in. 
which Jesus stood, so to no other can his conduct here be a guide or 
precedent. One thing only remains for us to do : to try to enter as 
thoroughly as we can into the entire harmony that there was between 
all the love and pity and gentleness and comj)assion that he showed 
towards the ignorant, the erring, the sinful who manifested the least 
openness to conviction, the least disposition to repent and believe, 
and that profound and, as vre may call' it, awful antipathy which he 
displayed to those who, built up in their spiritual pride, under the 
very cloak of a pretentious pietism, indulged some of the meanest 
and most malignant passions of our nature, wilfully shutting their 
eyes to the light of heaven that -was shining in the midst of them, 
and plunging on in the darkness towards nothing short of spoken 
and acted blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 

But if the forenoon of this long and busy day at Capernaum was 
rendered remarkable by the change of attitude wdiich Jesus assumed 
towmrds the Pharisees, its afternoon wms rendered equally if not still 
more remarkable by the change of method in addressing the multi- 
tude. More than half of the term allotted to his ministry in Galilee 
had now expired. The temper of the community towards him had 
been fairly tried. The result wms sufficiently manifest. Here beside 
him was a small band of follow^ers — ^ignorant, yet willing to be taught ; 
weak in faith, but strong in personal attachment. There against 
him was a povrerful and numerous band, socially, politically, reli- 
giously the leaders of the people. Between the two lay the bulk of 
the common people — greatty excited by his miracles, listening with 
ironder and half-approval to liis words, siding with him rather than 
against him in his conflict with the Pharisees. With them, if w^e 
looked only at external indications, w^e should say that he was gener- 
ally and highly popular. But it was popularity of a kind that Jesus 
had no wdsli to gain, as he had no purpose to which to turn it. Be- 
hind all the show of oiit'ward attachment he saw^that there wms but 
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little discernment of his true character, but little disposition to receive 
and honor him as the Eedeemer of mankind, but little capacity to 
understand the more secret things of that spiritual kingdom which it 
was his otSce to establish and extend. And as he had altered his 
conduct tow^ards his secret enemies by dragging out their opposition 
to the light and openly denouncing them, so now^ he alters his con- 
duct towards liis professed friends by clothing his higher mstriictioiis 
to them in a new and peculiar garb. As lie left the house in which 
the hasty mid-day meal was taken, the crowd gathered round him — 
increased in numbers, a keener edge put upon its curiosity by what 
had just occurred. Followed hj this crowd, he goes down to the 
lake-side ; finds the press of the people round about him oppressive 
and inconvenient, sees a boat lying in close to the beach, enters it, 
sits down, and, separated from them by a little strip of water, ad- 
dresses the multitude that lined the shore. He speaks about a sower, 
and how it fared with the seed he solved : ^ Some of it fell by the 
wayside, and some upon stony places, and some among thorns, and 
some upon good soil.’ He speaks about a field in which good seed 
’svas sow'n by day but tares by night, and how both grew up, and 
some would have them separated ; but the householder to whom the 
field belonged wmuld not hear of it, but would have both grow together 
till the harvest. He speaks of a man casting seed into his ground, 
and finding that by night and by day, whether he slept or woke, was 
w’-atching and tending, or doing nothing about it, that seed secretly 
giinr up, he knew not how. He speaks of the least of seeds growing 
up into the tallest of herbs ; of the leaven w’-orking in the three meas- 
ures of meal till the whole wms leavened; and he tells his hearers that 
the kingdom of heaven is like unto each of the things that he describes. 
His hearers are all greatly interested, for it is about plain, familiar 
things of the house, the garden, the field that he speaks ; and yet a 
strange expression of mingled surprise and perplexity sits upon every 
countenance. The disciples within the boat share these sentiments 
equally with the people upon the shore. Nothing seems easier than 
to understand these little stories of common life; but why has Jesus 
told them? What from his lips can they mean? What has the* 
kingdom of heaven to do with them ? Teaching by parables was a 
common way of instruction with the Jewish Eabbis. But it had not 
been in the first instance adopted by Christ ; they had not as yet 
heard a single parable from his lips ; and now he uses nothing else— 
parable follows parable, as if that were the only instrument of the 
teacher that Jesus cared to use. And besides the entire novelty of 
Hs employment of the parabolic method, there is that haze, that 
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thick obscurity which covers the real meaning of the parables he 
utters. The disciples take the first opportunity that offers itself of 
speaking to him privately, and putting to him the question, ^^Why 
speakest thou to them in parables?” A question which they would 
never have put but for the circumstance that they had never before 
known him employ this kind of discourse. Now mark the ansTrer to 
the question: “Because it is given unto you to know the mysteries 
of the ‘kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given. For w^hoso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance ; 
but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that he 
hath. Therefore speak I to them in parables : because they seeing 
see not; and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand. 
And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, which saith, By hear- 
ing ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, 
and shall not perceive : for this people’s heart is waxed gross ; and 
their eai\s are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed ; lest 
at any time they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and should understand with their heart, and should be converted, and 
I should heal them.” Matt. 13 : 1-15. 

It was partly then for the purpose of concealment that, upon this 
occasion, these parables w^ere spoken. Those before whose eyes this 
veil was drawn had already been tried with a different kind of speech. 
Most important truths had been announced to them in the simplest 
and plainest language, but they had shut their minds and hearts 
against them. And now, as a righteous judgment upon them for hav- 
ing acted thus, these mysteries of the kingdom, which might have 
been presented to them in another and more trans|)arent guise, are 
folded up in the concealing drapery of these parables. Speaking 
generally, parables are meant to make things plainer, not more ob- 
scure ; and of man}^ of our Lord’s parables, such as those of the Good 
Samaritan, the Unjust Judge, the Pharisee and the Publican, it is true 
that neither by those who first heard them uttered, nor by any who 
have read them since, has there been the slightest doubt or uncer- 
tainty as to their meaning. But there is another and a larger 
class of the parables of Christ to wiiich this description does not 
apply, which were not understood by those to whom they wmre first 
addressed, which may still be misunderstood, which, instead of being 
homely tales illustrative of the simplest moral and religious truths, 
the simplest moral and religious duties, are figurative descriptions, 
prophetic allegories, in which the true nature of Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom, the manner of its establishment and extension, and all its 
after varied fortunes are portrayed. It was to this class that the 
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parables just spoken by our Saviour belonged. And there was mercy 
as ’vvell as judgment in their employment. Behind their concealing 
drapery bright lights were burning, the very darkness thrown around 
intended to stimulate the eye to a keener, steadier gaze. As his dis- 
ciples had dealt with the instructions that had previously come from 
his lips differently from those who seeing saw not, hearing w^oiild not 
understand, so no\v Jesus deals differently with them as to the para- 
bles. They appear to have been at first as much in the dark as to 
their meaning as w^as the general audience on the shore. But they 
w^ere willing, even anxious to be taught. When the cloud came dowm 
on the teachings of their Master, and these dark sayings w^ere uttered, 
they longed to enter into that cloud to gaze upon the light which 
burned wdthin. They came seeking, and they found; knocking, and 
the door was opened to them. To them it was given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom ; but to the others, uncaring for it, unpre- 
pared for it, and unworthy of it as they wmre, it wms not given. By 
a private and full explanation of the tw^o first and leading parables, 
those of the sow'er and the tares and the wheat, Jesus put into his 
disciples’ hands the key to ail the eight parables that he delivered; 
taught them to see therein the first plantation of the church — the 
field, the wa^iid — the good seed, the wmrd of God ; the entrance and 
ihe allowed continued presence of obstruction and opposition — the 
silent and secret ginwdh of God’s empire over human hearts; the 
small enlarging into the great; its persuasive transforming power; 
its preciousness, wdiether found after diligent search or coming into 
the possessor’s hands almost at unawares; the end of all in the gath- 
ering out of tliat spiritual kingdom of the Lord of all that should 
offend. 

What w'as true, locally and temporarily, of the instructions of 
tliat single day, of that small section of our Lord’s teaching, is true 
of the wdiole body of those disclosures of God made to us in the Bible. 
There are things simple and there are thing obscure ; things so plain 
that he who rims may read; things so deep that he only can under- 
stand wdro has w^ithiii him some answ^ering spiritual consciousness or 
aspiration, out of wfrich the true interpretation springs. We must 
first compass the simjJe, if w^e w^ould fathom the obscure. We must 
receive into honest hearts and make good use of the plainest declara- 
tions of the divine Word, if we w^ould have that lamp kindled within 
ns, by whose light the more recondite of its sayings can alone be 
understood. And if we refuse to do so, if w’-e will not follow the 
course here so plainly marked out for us, if w^e turn our eyes from 
that which they could see if they w^ould, if w’e stop our ears against 
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tliat wliicli tliey could understand, if we follow not tlie lieavenly 
liglxts already given so far as tliey can carry us, have we any right 
to complain if at last our feet stumble upon the dark mountains, and 
we look for light, and, behold, it is turned into darkness? It is in an 
inner, remote sanctuary, the true Shekinah, where the light of God’s 
gracious presence still shineth, to be approached with a humble, 
tractable spirit, the prayer upon our lips and in our heart, ^^What I 
know not, Lord, teach thou me ; I beseech thee show me thy glory.” 
It is not in the intellect, it is in the conscience, in the heart, that the 
finest and most powerful organs of spiritual vision lie. There are 
seals that cover up many passages and pages of the Bible, ivhich no 
light or fire of genius can dissolve ; there are hidden riches here that 
no labor of mere learned research can get at and spread forth. But 
those seals melt like the snow-wreath beneath the warm breathings 
of desire and prayer, and those riches drop spontaneously into the 
bosom of the humble and the contrite, the poor and the needy. 

Five parables appear to have been addressed by Jesus to the 
multitude from the boat, their delivery broken by the private expla- 
nation to the disciples of the parable of the Sower. Landing, and 
sending the multitude away, Jesus entered into the house. There 
the disciples again applied to him, and he declared unto them the 
parable of the Tares. Thereafter, the three shorter parables of the 
Treasure, the Pearl, and the Net ivere spoken to the disciples by 
themselves. The long, laborious day w^as now nearly over, and in 
the dwelling which served him as a home while in Capernaum, he 
might have sought and found rej)ose. Again, however, we see him 
by the lake-side ; again under the pressure of the multitudes. Seek- 
ing rest and seeing no hope of it for him in Capernaum, Jesus said, 
“Let iis pass over unto the other side.” That other eastern side of 
the lake of Galilee offered a singular contrast to the western one. 
Its wild and lonely hills, thinly peopled by a race, the majority of 
whom were Gentiles, were seldom visited by the inhabitants of the 
plain of Gennesaret. Now-a-days both sides of the lake are desert; 
yet still there is but little intercourse between them. Feiv travellers 
venture to traverse the eastern shore; fewer venture far into the 
regions w’-hicli lie behind, which are now occupied wholly by an Arab 
population. As offering to him in some one or other of the deep val- 
leys •which cleave its hills and run down into the sea, a shady and 
secure retreat for a day or two from the bustle and fatigue of his 
life in Galilee, Jesus proposes a passage across the lake. All is soon 
ready; and they hurriedly embark, taking Jesus in “even as he was,” 
with no preparation for the voyage. It was, however, but a short 
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sail of six or eight miles. Niglit falls on them by the way, and with 
the night one of those terrible hnrficanes by which a lake which lies 
so low, and is bounded on all sides by hills, is visited at times. The 
tempest smote the waters, the waves ran high and smote the little 
baik. .She reeled and swayed, and at each lurch took in more and 
more water till she was nearly filled, and once filled, with the next 
wave that rolls into her she must sink. They were practised hands 
that navigated tliis boat, who knew well the lake in all its "moods, 
not open to unreasonable fear; but now fear comes upon them, and 
they are ready to give up aU hope. Where all this while is he at 
whose bidding they had embarked? They had been too busy for 
the time with the urgent work required by the sudden squall, to tbinV 
of him; the mantle of the night’s thick darkness may have hidden 
him from their view. But now in their extremity they seek for him 
and find him “in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow.’’ 
Unbroken by aU the noise of winds and waves without, and all the 
tumult of those toiling hands within, how quiet and deep must that 
rest of the wearied one have been! They have some difficulty in 
awaking him, and they do it somewhat roughly. “Master! Master!” 
tiey cij to him, “save us! Vie perish! Carest thou not that we 
perish. ^ M ith a word of rebuke for their great fear and little faith 
Jesus rises, and speaking to the boisterous elements as one might 
s^ak to a boisterous child, he says to the winds and the waves 
i eaee, be still!” Nature owns at once the sovereignty of the Lord.’ 
The winds cease their blowing— the waves subside— instantly there 
IS a gi-eat calm Those who had sought and roused the sleeping 
Saviour fall back into their former places, resume their former work- 
at the measui^d stroke of their oars the little vessel glides silenth’ 
ovei the placid waters. All quiet now, where but a few minutes 
3 e 01 e all was tumult; few words are spoken during the rest of the 
v^age, the rowers only whispering to each other as they rowed- 

^ jesus lying this moment under tie TOntness of eslansted streneti 
nmng the nert m nil the might of manifested omnipolsnee: in^e’ 
proximity in quick succession, the humanity and the divinity that 
we m inn erhMted tiemselres. Tl.„„gi suddenly roused to “ 
imself in a position quite new to him, and evidently of great peril 
Jesus Las no fear. His first thought is not of the Lger, his S 
^loid IS not to the tempest, his first care is not for the safetv of the 
sWl _state of the spirit of those who wake him from his 

> mbeis; nor is it until he lms rebuked their fears that he removes 
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tlie cause ; but then he does so, and does it effectually, by the word 
of his power. And so long as the life we are living shall be thought 
and spoken of as a voyage, so long shall this night scene on the lake 
of Galilee supply the imagery by which many a passage in the his- 
toiy of the church, and many in the history of the individual believer, 
shall be illustrated. Sleeping or waking, let Christ be in the vessel 
and it is safe. The tempest may come, our faith be small, our fear 
be great, but still if in our fear w^e have so much faith as to cry to 
him to save us, still in the hour of our greatest need will he arise to 
our help, and though he may have to blame us for not cherishing a 
livelier trust and making an earlier application, he will not suffer the 
winds or the waves to overwhelm us. 

The storm is past, the night is over, the morning dawns, the 
opposite coast of the Gadarenes is reached. Here, then, in these 
lonely places there will be some rest for Jesus, some secure repose. 
Not yet, not instantly. Soon as he lands, immediately, from some 
neighboring place of graves'^ there comes forth a wild and frenzied 
man, a man possessed by many devils ; for a long time so possessed, 
exceeding fierce so that no man could tame him. They had bound 
him with fetters and with chains ; the fetters he had plucked asun- 
der, the chains had been broken by him. Flying from the haunts of 
men, flinging off all his garments, the naked, howling maniac lies 
day and night among the tombs, crying and cutting himself with 
stones ; so fiercely assaulting all who approached him that no man 
might pass by that wury. From his lair among the graves the devil- 
haunted madman rushes upon Jesus. His neighbors had all fled terri- 
fied before him. This stranger wEg has just landed flies not, but tran- 
quilly contemplates his approach. He wdio had so lately brought 
the great calm down into the bosom of the troubled lake, is about 
now to infuse a greater calm into this troubled spirit. The voice 
that an hour or two before had said to the winds, and the waves, 
“Peace, be still,’' has already spoken, w^hile yet the poor demoniac is 
afar off, to the possessing devil that was within, and said, “ Come out 
of him, thou unclean spirit.” If underneath that dark and terrible 
tyranny of the indwelling demons there still survived wdtliin the man 
some spark of his native independence, some glimmering conscious- 
ness of what he once had been and might be again, were but those 
usurpers of his spirit quieted; if something of the man still were 
there, crouching, groaning, travailing beneath the intolerable pres- 
sure that drove him into madness — a new and strange sensation 
must have entered this region of his consciousness when the devils 

* As to the locality in which the miracle was wrought, see note on p. 337* 
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which had been rioting witSin him, claiming and using him as all 
their own, heard that word of Jesus, and in their terror began to 
cry out, as in the presence of one their acknowledged Superior and 
Lord ! What a new light of hope must have come into that wild 
and haggard eye as it gazed upon that mysterious being, hailed by 
the devils as the Son of the Most High God ! His relief, indeed, was 
not immediate ; the devils did not at once depart. There wuxs a short 
and singular colloquy between Christ and them. They beseech, they 
adjure him not to torment them before the time, not to send them 
down at once into the abyss, or if he w'ere determined to give liberty 
to their human captive, then not to drive them from the neighbor- 
hood, which, jperhaps rvas their only earthly allotted haunt, hut to 
suffer them to enter into a neighboring herd of swine. The permis- 
sion was given. They entered into the swine — how we know not, 
operating upon them how and with what intent we know not. All 
we have before us is the fact, that the whole herd ran violently down 
a steep place into the sea, and perished in the waters. What became 
of the devils then ? As the dumb beasts went dovm into the waters, 
did they go down into a darker, deeper depth, to be kept there in 
.chains and darkness to the judgment of the great day ? It is not 
sard that the devils purposely destroyed the swine. It no doubt was 
tneir entrance and the frenzy into which that entrance drove the ani- 
mals, that made them plunge headlong into the lake. But who shall 
tell us whether in their reckless and intense love of mischief the 
foul spirits did irot here outwit themselves, creating an impulse 
that they could not curb, destroying the new habitation they had 
chosen, and by their own inconsistent and suicidal acts bringing 
down upon themselves the very fate from which they liad prayed 
to be delivered? W"e know far too little of the world of spirits to 
affirm or to deny here ; far too little for us either mockingly to reject 
the whole as an idle tale, or presumingly to speculate as if the mys- 
teries of the great kingdom of darkness stood revealed. It is true, 
indeed, that whatever was the design or anticipation of the devils 
in entering into the swine, the result must have been known to Jesus. 
Knowing then, beforehand, how great the destruction here of prop- 
erty and animal life would be, why was the permission given? We 
shall answer that question when any man will tell us how many swine 
one human spirit is worth— -why devils were permitted to enter any- 
where or do. any mischief upon this earth-why such large and suc- 
cessive losses of human and bestial life are ever suffered, the agencies 
producing which are as much under the control of the Creator as 
these devils were under that of Christ. To take up the one single 
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instance in wliicli you can connect the loss of life, not directly with 
tthe personal agency but evidently wuth the permission of the Saviour, 
and to take exception to that, wdiile the mystery of the large suffer- 
ance of sin and misery in this -world lies spread out everywhere before 
and around us, is it not unreasonable and unfair? We do not deny 
that there is a difficulty here. We are not offering any explanation 
of this difficulty that we consider to be satisfactory. We are only 
pleading, first, that in such ignorance as ours is, and -with a thou- 
sand times greater difiiculties everyvdiere besetting our faith in God, 
this single difficulty should throw no impediment in the way of our 
faith in J esus Christ. 

The keepers of the herd, who had waited to see the issue, went 
and told in the adjoining village and in the country round about all 
that had happened. At the tidings the whole population of the 
neighborhood came out to meet Jesus. They found him, with the.maii 
who had been possessed with devils in the manner they all knew so 
well, sitting at his feet — already clothed, in his right mind, all traces 
of his possession, save the marks of the bonds and of the fetters, 
gone. They were alarmed, annoyed, offended at what had happened. 
There was a mystery about the man, who had such powder over the 
world of spirits, and used it in such a w-ay, that repelled rather than 
attracted them. They might have thought and felt different]}^' 
had they looked aright at their poor afflicted brother, upon whom 
such a happy change had been WTOught. But they thought more of 
swfine that had perished than of the man who had been saved; and 
they besought Jesus to depart out of their coasts. He did not need 
to have the entreaty addressed to him a second time ; he complied at 
once — prepared immediately to reembark, and w’e do not read that 
he ever returned to that region — they never had another opportunity 
of seeing and hearing him. Nor is it the habit of Jesus to press his 
presence upon the unwilling. Still he has many ways of coming into 
our coasts, and still have we many wmys of intimating to him our un- 
willingness that he should abide there. He know^s how’ to interpret 
the inw^ard turning awmy of our thoughts and heart from hiin— he 
know^s wiren the unspoken language of any human spirit to him is — 
Depart ; and if he w^ent aw^ay so readily wiien asked on earth, wdio 
shall assure tis that he may not as readily take us at our w’-ord, and 
wiieii w^e wish it, go — go, it may be, never to return? 

Christ heard and at once complied with the request of the Gada- 
renes. But there was another petition presented to him at the same 
time, witli which he did not comply* From the moment that ho had 
been healed, the demoniac had never left his side, never thougiit of 
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parting from liim, never desired to return 'to home, or friends, or kin- 
dred. A bond stronger than all others bound him to his deliverer. 
When lie saw Jesus make the movement to depart, he accompanied 
him to the shore, he went with him to the boat. And as he fell there 
at his feet, we can almost fancy him taking up Euth’s words, and say- 
ing, '‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
the.e : for whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 
He is ready, he is anxious to forsake all and follow Jesus, but he is 
not permitted. “Go home to thine ovm house and to thy friends,” 
said Jesus to him, “and tell them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and hath liad compassion on thee.” It was to a hea- 
then home, to friends that knew little about the Lord, and cared little 
for such knowledge, to whom he was to go. No small trial to be torn 
thus from the Saviour’s side, to go and reside daily among those who 
had sent that Saviour away from them. But he did it — did more 
even than he was told to do ; not in his own house alone, nor among 
his own friends alone, but throughout the whole Gentile district of 
Decapolis he published abroad the great things that Jesus had done 
for him. Better for the man himself, too long accustomed to dwell 
alone, taking a tincture of the solitary places in which lie dwelt into 
his own spirit, to mix thus freely and widely with his fellow-men ; 
and better undoubtedly it was for those among whom he lived, acting 
as the representative of him wdiom in person they had rejected, but 
who seem to have lent a more wdlling ear to the man of their own 
district and kindred, for we are told that as he spake of Jesus, “ all 
men did marvel,” and some, let us hope, did believe. 

Let one closing glance be given at the strange picture which this 
passage in our Saviour’s life presents. It abounds in lights and shad- 
ows, in striking contrasts— the meanest selfishness confronted with 
the purest, noblest love. Eeckless frenzy, abject terror, profound 
attention, devoted attachment, rapidly succeed each other in him 
who, brought into closest union wdth the highest and the lowest of 
the powers of the spiritual world, presents to us a condensed epitome 
of the great conflict between good and evil—between Christ and 
Satan— in the domain of the human spirit. Undoubtedly it stands 
the most remarkable instance of dispossession in the gospel narra- 
tive, revealing to us at once the depth of that degradation to which 
our poor humanity may sink, and the height of that elevation to 
which, through the power and infinite compassion of the Saviour, it 
may be raised. Was it for the pui'pose of teaching us more mani- 
festly that Jesus canae to destroy the works of the devil, that in that 
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age of His appearance deyils were permitted to exercise siicli strange 
dominion over men ? Was it to bring into visible and personal col- 
lision the heads of the two opposite spiritual communities — the 
Prince of Light and the prince of darkness — and to make more vivSible 
to all men the supremacy of the one over the other? Was it that,- as 
the Sun of righteousness rose in one quarter of the heavens, upon 
the opposite a cloud of unwonted blackness and darkness was allowed 
to gather, that with all the greater brightness there might shine forth 
the bow of promise for our race ? Whatever be the explanation, the 
fact lies before us that demoniacal possessions did then take place, 
and were not continued. But though the spirits of evil are not 
allowed in that particular manner to occupy and torment and degrade 
us, have they been withdrawn from all access to and all influence 
over our souls ? With so many hints given us in the Holy Scriptures 
that we wrestle not with flesh and blood alone, but with angels and 
principalities and powers of darkness ; thai there are devices of Satan 
of wdiicli it becomes us not to remain ignorant ; that the great adver- 
sary goeth about seeking whom he may devour ; with the command 
laid upon us, “ Eesist the devil, and he will flee from you with the 
promise given, The Lord shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly;” 
are w’e not warranted to believe, and sliould w^e not be ever acting on 
the conviction, that our souls are the sphere of an unseen conflict, in 
wiiich rival spirits are struggling for mastery ? When some light- 
winged fancy carries off the seed of the word as it drops in our soul, 
may not that fancy have come at Satan’s call, and be doing Satan’s 
w^ork ? When the pleasures and honors and riches of this w^orld are 
invested with a false and seductive splendor, and we are tempted to 
pursue them as our chief good, may he not have a hand in our temp- 
tation wiio held out the kingdoms of this w^oiid and all the glory of 
them before the Saviour’s eye? But howmver it maybe with evil 
spirits, wm know that evil passions have their haunt and home within 
our hearts. These, as a strong man armed, keep the house till the 
stronger than they appears. That stronger one is Christ. To him let 
us bring our souls ; and if it please Mm to bid any unclean spirit go 
forth, at Ms feet let us be sitting, and may he make us willing, wiiat- 
ever our own desire might be, to go w-herever he w^ould have us go, 
and do whatever he would have us do. 
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IX. 

^HE ^ISSION OF THE yWELVE.* 

Jesus returned across the lake from Gadara to resxime his labors 
in Galilee. The circuit through its southern towns and villages on 
which he now embarked ivas the last he was to make. He looked on 
the multitudes that gathered round him with a singular compassion. 
Spiritually to his eye they were as sheep scsitered abroad, who when 
he left them would be without a shepherd. “ The harvest,” said he 
to his disciples, “ truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he vdll send forth laborers 
unto hxS harvest. But was he not himself the Lord of the harvest, 
and had he no laborers to send forth ? 

Laborers sulSciently numerous, Sufficiently trained, there were 
not ; but there were those twelve men whom he had chosen, who had 
for many months been continually j>y his side. He can send them ; 
noi/ permanently, for as yet they were comparatively unqualified for 
the work. Besides, to separate them finally from himself would be 
to disqualify them for the office which they afterwards were to exer- 
cise, of being the rejDorters of his chief sayings, the witnesses of all 
the leading actions of his life. But he can send them on a brief, pre- 
liminaijy experimental tour, one happy effect of which would be, that 
the townsmen and villagers of Galilee shall have one more opportu- 
nity afforded them of hearing the gospel of the kingdom announced. 
The hitherto close companionship of the twelve with Jesus may have 
presented to Jewish eyes nothing so extraordinary as to attract much 
notice and remark. Their great teachers had their favorite pupils, 
whom they kept continually beside them, and wdiose services of kind- 
ness to them they gratefully received and acknowledged. It was 
something new, indeed, to see a teacher acting as Jesus did— settino- 
up no school in any one separate locality, confining himself to no one 
place and to no set times or methods; discoursing about the kin"- 
dom, week-day and Sabbath-day alike, publicly in the synagogue 
privately at the supper-table, on road-side and lake-side," from the 
bow of the boat and the brow of the mountain. And always close to 
hirn these twelve men are seen who had forsaken their former occu- 
pations, and had now attached themselves permanently to his per- 
son, ministering to his -comfort, imbibing his instructions, forming an 
mnermost circle of discipleship, within which Jesus was often seen to 
* Matt. 9 : 33-38 ; 10 ; Mark 6 : 7-30 ; Luke 9 ; 1-0. 
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retire, and to wliicli the mysteries of the kingxlom were revealed as 
there was ability to receive them. 

But now a still more singular spectacle is presented. Jesus takes 
the twelve, and dividing them into pairs, sends them away from him 
two and two ; delivering to them, as he sends them forth, the address 
contained in the tenth chapter of the gospel of St. Matthew. A few 
minute instractions were first given as to the special missionary tour 
on which they were despatched. It was to be confined strictly to 
Galilee — to the narrow^ district that they had already frequently trav- 
ersed in their Master’s company. But he personally was not to be 
the burden of their message. They were not to announce his advent 
as the Messiah. He had not done so himself, and their preacliing 
w'as not to go beyond his own. They were simply to proclaim the 
advent of the kingdom, leaving the works and words of Jesus to point 
out the place in that kingdom which he occupied. The power of 
working miracles they were for the time to enjoy, but they were not 
to use it, as they might easily have done, for any selfish or mercenary 
purpose. As freely as they got, they were to give. They were to be 
absent but a few days. They were going, not among strangers or 
enemies, but among friends and brethren. The more easily and expe- 
ditiously they got through their work the better. Unprovided and 
unencumbered, they were to cast themselves at once upon the hospi- 
tality of those they visited. “Nor was there in this,” says Dr. Thom- 
son, “ any departure from the simple manners of the country. At 
this day the farmer sets out on excursions quite as extensive without 
a para in his purse, and the modern Moslem prophet of Tarshiha 
thus sends forth his apostles over this identical region. Neither do 
they encumber themselves with tw^o coats. The}^ are accustomed to 
sleep in the garments they w^ear during the day ; and in this climate 
such plain people experience therefrom no inconvenience. They wear 
coarse shoes, answering to the sandal of the ancients, but never carry 
two pairs ; and, although the staff is the invariable companion of all 
wxiyfarers, they are content with The directions given to the 

apostles were proper to a short and hasty journey, such as the one 
now before them. On entering any town or village, their first inquiry 
was to be for the susceptible, the well-disposed, about -whom, after 
the excitement consequent upon Christ’s former visits, some informa- 
tion might easily be obtained. They were to salute the house in 
which such resided, to enter it, and if w^ell-received, wwe to remain 
in it, not going from house to house, wasting their time in multiplied 

■ ** The Land and the Book,” p. 346. In St. Matthew’s gospel it is said they 

W’ere not to take staves : in Mark, that they were to take one, tliat is, one only. 
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or prolonged formalities and salutations by the way. Wherever 
rejected, they were to shake off the dust of their feet against that 
house or city ; and to create a profound impression of the importance 
of the errand on which they were despatched, Jesus closes the first 
part of his address to them by saying, “Verily I say unto you. It 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the 
day of judgment, than for that city.” 

Hitherto, all that he had said had direct reference to the short 
and rapid journey that lay immediately before' them. But limited as 
it was, the task now committed to them carried in it the germ, the 
type of that larger apostolic wmrk for which, by the gift of the Sph’it, 
they were to be qualified, and in which, for so many years after their 
Master s death, they were to be engaged. And so, after speaking of 
the one, Jesus passes on to the other, the nearer and narrower mis- 
sion sinking out of sight as his eye rests on the farther and broader 
mission that ky before them. In the one, the nearer, there was to 
be no opposition or persecution; in the other, a fiery trial was in 
store for the faithful. The one, the nearer, was to be confined to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel; in the other, they were to come 
into collision with the kings and governors of the Gentiles. It is of 
this second period— of the persecution on the one hand, and the 
guts of the qualifying Spirit on the other, by which it should be dis- 
tinguished— that Jesus speaks in the passage embraced in the verses 
from the sixteenth to the twenty-thii'd. The second division of the 
address closes, as the first does, by a “Verily I say unto you.” The 
fact thus solemnly affirmed pointing, in the destruction of Jerusalem 
to the close of that period over which Christ’s prophetic eye was now 
ranging-: ‘Werily I say unto you. Ye shall not have gone over the 
citie»s 01 Israel, till the Son of man be come.” 

But now the whole earthly mission of the twelve presents itself 
to tne Saviour s eye but as the preface and prelude to that continu- 
ou.s^. abiding work of witnessing for him upon this earth to which 
each separate disciple of the cross is called. Dropping, therefore all 
chrections and allusions referring exclusively to the apostles and to 
apostohc umes Jesus, in the closing and larger portion of the address 

aU forty-second verse, speaks generally of 

aU tiue discipleship to himself upon this earth: foreteUing its for- 

rewilt^""^"'® eliaracter, its duties, its encouragements, and its 

_ ^ Jesus would hold out no false hopes— would have no one become 

UHreatn f e^eotations. Misconception, misrepresentation, 
-treatment of one kind or other, his trae and faithful followers must 
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be prepared to meet — to meet witlioxit surprise, witlioiit complaint, 
without resentment. The disciple need not hope to be above his 
Master, the servant above his Lord. “If they have called the mas- 
ter of the house Beelzebub, how much more them of his household?” 
But why should the covert slander, the calumny whispered in secret, 
be dreaded, when the day was coming when all that is covered shall 
be revealed, all that is hid shall be made known ? With his disciples 
there shall be no concealment of any hind. He came to found no 
secret society, linked by hidden bonds, depository of inner mysteries. 
True, there were things that he addressed alone to the apostles’ ear 
in private, but the secrecy and reserve so practised by him was meant 
to I'le temporary and transient. “Vvliat I tell you thus in darkness, 
that speak ye in the light : and wdiat ye hear in the ear, that preach 
ye upon the housetops.” ‘ The doing so may imperil life, the life of 
the body ; but what of that ? “ Fear not them which kill the body, 

but are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear him wdiich is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” But even the life of the body 
shall be watched over, not suffered needlessly to perish. Not a single 
sparrow, though wmrth but half a farthmg, falls to the ground with- 
out God’s knowledge, not a hair of your head but is numbered by 
him. “ Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many spar- 
row's.” The head wdiose very hairs are numbered by him, j'our Father 
will not see lightly or uselessly cut off. Leave your fate then in his 
hands, and wdiatever that may be, be open, be honest, be full, be 
fearless in the testimony ye bear, for “Whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him wall I confess before iny Father which is in heaven. 
But wdiosoever shall deny me before men, him will I deny before my 
Father wiiich is in heaven.” Times of outwmrd persecution may not 
last, but think not that on this earth there shall ever be perfect peace. 
“ I came not to send peace, but a sword,” a sword wiiich, though it 
drop out of the open hand of the persecutor, shall not wmnt other 
hands to take it up and wield it differently. “ I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, and a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” And to no severer 
trial shall my followers be subject, than wiien it is not force but affec- 
tion, the affection of the nearest and dearest on earth, that would 
draw them away from me, or tempt them to be unfaithful to my 
cause. 

^But above all other claims is the one I make on the love of all 
who choose me as their Saviour and their Lord. I must be first in 
their affections: the throne of their heart must be mine; no rival per- 
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Blitted to sit by my side. It is not that I am selfislily exactive of 
affection; it is not that I -am jealous of other love; it is not that I 
wish or ask that you should love others less in order to love me 
more ; but it is, that what I am to you, what I have done for you, 
what from this time forth and for evermore I am prepared to be 
to and to do for you, gives me such a priority and precedence in 
the claim I make, “that he that loveth father and mother more 
than me is not wmrthy of me, and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me.” A bitter thing it may be to 
crucify some inordinate earthly desire of affection in order to give 
me, or to keep me in, that place of supremacy which is the only one 
I possibly or consistently can occupy. But he that taketh not up 
the cross for me, even as I have taken up the cross for him ; he 
that will not deny himself, and in the exercise of that self-denial 
take up his cross daily and follow me; “he is not worthy of me, he 
cannot be my disciple.” ’ITor this is one of the fixed unalterable con- 
ditions of that spiritual economy under which you and all men live, 
that he who maketh the pursuits and the i3leasures of the present 
scene of things the aim of his being; he who by any manner or form 
of self-gratification seeks to gain his life, shall lose it, shall fail at the 
last even in the very thing upon which he has set his heart. Where- 
as he who for my sake shall give himself to the mortifying of every 
evil affection of his nature, to the crucifying of the flesh with the 
affections and lusts thereof, he shall And the life he seems to lose; 
out of the death of the lower shall spring the higher, the eternal life 
of the spirit. And let all of eveiy degree, whether they be apostles 
or prophets, or simple disciples, ‘br the least of these my little 
ones, be animated, be elevated throughout that strife with self and 
sm, the wwld and the devil, to which in Christ they are called, by 
remembering what a dignified position they occupy, whose repre- 
sentatives they are.' “He that receiveth you receiveth me ; he that 
reeeiveth me receiveth him that sent me.” And if it be in the name 
or the character of a prophet that any one receives you, he, the 
receiver, shall have a prophet’s reward; or if in the name simply of a 
righteous man that any one receive you, he, the receiver, shall have a 
r^hteous man’s reward; nay, more, if it be to any of the least of mv 
ittle ones that a cup only of cold wmter be given in the name of a 
disciple, he, the giver, shall in no wise lose his reward.’ Bor so it is 
and ever shall be, not simply by great men going out upon great em- 
bassies and speaking words of power to gathered multitudes, or by 
^eat assemblies propounding or enforcing great and solemn truths, 
that the langdom of Jesus Christ is advanced, but by all, the high 
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and low, and rich and poor, and weak and strong, who bear his name, 
looking upon themselves as his missionaries here on earth, sent by 
him even as he was sent by his Father; sent, that they may be to one 
another what he has been to them, seeking each other’s good, willing 
to communicate, giving and in giving receiving, receiving and in 
receiving imparting, each doing a little in one -way or other to com- 
mend to others that Saviour in whom is all his trust, these littles 
making up that vast and ever multiplying agency by which the 
empire of the Eedeemer over human spirits is being continually en- 
larged. 

Can any one read over and even partially enter into the meaning 
of those ■words which Jesus spake to his apostles wiien sending them 
for the first time from his side — a season when there was so little 
material out of which any rational conjecture could be formed as to 
liis future or theirs, or the 'future of any school or sect, or institution 
that He and they might found — and not be convinced that open as day 
lay all that future to him who here, as elsewdiere in so many of his 
most important discourses, sets forth in a series of perspectivcvS — mix- 
ing wdtli and melting into each other — the whole history of his church 
in all its trials and conflicts from the beginning even to the end? But 
a greater than a prophet is here — one who speaks of men being 
hated, persecuted, scourged, and put to death for his name’s sake, as 
if there were nothing in any wise unreasonable or unnatural in it; 
one wdio w’-ould have all men come to him, and who asks of all who 
come, love, obedience, and sacrifice, such as but one Being has a 
right to ask, even he who has redeemed us to God by his blood, 
wdiose right over all w^e are and have and can do is supreme, unchal- 
lengeable, unchangeable ; whose, by every tie, we are, and whom, by 
the mightiest of obligations, we are bound to love and serve. 

The sight must have been a very extraordinary one, of the apos- 
tles setting off tw^o by two from their Master’s side, passing with such 
eagerness and haste through the towms and villages, preaching and 
w^orking miracles. To hear one man preach as Jesus did, to see one 
man confirm his w^ord by doing such w’-onderful works, filled the whole 
community with wonder. To what a higher pitch must that wonder 
have been raised when they saw others commissioned by him, endow- ed 
by him, not only preaching as he did, but healing, too, all manner of 
disease ! True, the circle w^as a small one to %vhom such special pow- 
ers were delegated ; but half a year or so afterwurrds, as if to to teach 
that it was not to the twelve alone — to those holding the high ojSice 
of the apostolate — that Jesus was prepared to grant such a commis- 
sion, he sent out a band of seventy men, embracing, we are inclined 
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to believe, almost the entire body of his professed disciples in the 
north who were of the age and had the strength to execute such a 
task ; addressing them in almost the same terms, imposing on them 
the same duties, and clothing them with the same prerogatives, 
clearly manifesting by his employment of so large a number of his 
ordinary disciples that it was not his purpose that the dissemination 
of the knowledge of his name should be confined to any one small 
and peculiarly endowed body of men. 

It appears from the statement of St. Matthew that when Jesus 
“had made an end of commanding his twelve disciples, he departed 
thence to teach and to preach in their cities,” continuing thus his 
own personal labors in the absence of the twelve. How long they 
remained apart, in the absence of all definite notes of time, can only 
be a matter of conjecture. A few days would carry the apostles over 
all the ground they had to traverse, and they would not loiter by the 
way. Ere very long they were all united once more at Capernaum. 
Tidings met them there of a very sad event which had just occiu-red, 
we know not exactly where, but if Josephus is to be trusted, it was 
in the remotest region of that district over which Herod Antipas 
ruled. It is very singular that though Herod governed Galilee, and 
built and generally resided at Tiberias, a town upon the lake-side a 
few miles south of the plain of Gennesaret, he had never met with 
Jesus ; had done nothing to interrupt his labors, though these were 
making so gr-eat a sensation all over the country ; had never, appa- 
rently, till about this time, even heard of him or of his works. It 
has not unreasonably been conjectured that soon after throwing John 
the Baptist into prison, he had been absent on one of his journeys to 
Rome during those very montlis in wliich our Lord’s Galilean minis- 
try' was most openly and actively conducted. Even, however, had 
this not been the case— as we never read of Jesus visiting Tiberias— 
we can readily enough imagine that Herod might have been living 
there all the time, too much engaged with other things to heed much 
what, if at all spoken of in his presence, would be spoken of con- 
temptuously as a new Jewish religious ferment that was spreading 
among the people. The public tranquillity was not threatened ; and 
hat preserved, they might have as many such rehgious excitements 
among them as they Hked. Though fully cognizant of the nature 
and progress of the Baptist’s ministry, he had done nothing to stop 
It. It was not on any public or pohtical grounds, but purely and 
solely nn a personal one, that he had cast John into prison. At first 

and done many things at his bidding, 
but the Baptist had been bold enough to teU him that it was not 
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lawful for Mm to liave liis brotlier’s wife, and brave enough at all 
hazards to stand by what he said. He would neither modify nor 
retract, Herod’s anger w%as kindled against him, and was well nursed 
■ and kept warm by Herodias. She would have made short work with 
the impudent intermeddler. But Herod feared the people, and so 
contented himself with casting him into that prison in which he lay 
so many long and weary months. l\Tiile lying there alone and inac- 
tive, he* had sent, as we have seen, two of his disciples to Jesus to 
ask him, ‘‘Art thou he that should come, or look we for another?” 
It was after all but an indirect and ambiguous reply that they had 
brought back — enough, and more than enough, to meet any transient 
doubt as to Christ’s character and office which in any quarter might 
have arisen, but carrying with it no reference to the Baptist’s per- 
sonal state — embodying no message of sympathy, holding out no 
prospect of relief. All that was left to John was to cling to the hope 
that his long imprisonment must be near its end. Herod might 
relent, or Jesus might interpose ; somehow or other the deliverance 
would come. And it did come at last, but not as John had looked 
for it. It came hi the form of that grim executioner, who, breaking 
in upon his solitude, and flashing before his eyes the instrument of 
death, bade him bow his head at once to the fatal stroke. Short 
warning this: was no explanation to be given? no inteiudew with 
Herod allow^ed? not a day nor an hour for preparation given? No. 
The king’s order was for instant execution. The damsel was waiting 
for the head, and the mother waiting for the damsel. How did the 
Baptist bear himself at that trying moment ? There %vere no crowds 
to -witness tliis martyr’s death ; not one there to tell us afterwards 
how he looked, or what he said. Alone, he had to gird his spirit up 
to meet his doom. A moment or two, spent we know not how, and 
the death-blow fell 

It is said that when death comes suddenly upon a man — when, 
this moment in full possession of his faculties, he knows that next 
moment is to be his last — ^vdthiii that moment there flashes often 
upon the memory the whole scenery of a bygone life. If such a 
vision of the past rose up before the Baptist’s eye, wdiat a strange, 
mysterious thing might that Hfe of his on earth have seemed — how 
like a failure, how seemingly abortive ! Thirty long years of prepa- 
ration; then a brief and wonderful success, brimful of promise; that 
success suddenly arrested ; all means and opportunities of active ser- 
vice plucked out of his hand. Then the idle months in prison, and 
then the felon’s death! Mysterious, inexplicable as such a life might 
look to the eye of sense, how looked it to the eye of God? Many 
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flattering tilings liaTe been said of men wlieia tliey were Imng; many 
false and fulsome epitaphs have been graven on their tombs ; bnt the . 
lips that never flattered have said of John, that of those that have 
been born of women there hath not arisen a greater ; his greatness 
mainly due to his peculiar connection with Christ, but not unsup- 
ported by his personal character, for he is one of the few prominent 
figures in the sacred page upon which not a single stain is seen to 
rest. And though they buried him in some obscure grave to which 
none went on pilgrimage, yet for that tomb the pen that never traced 
a line of falsehood has written the brief but pregnant epitaph : “John 
fulfilled his course.” Terminating so abruptly at such an early stage, 
with large capacity for work, and plenty of work to do, shall we not 
say of this man that his life was unseasonably and prematurely cut 
off? No ; his earthly task was done : he had a certain work assigned 
him here, and it was fi:nished. Nor could a higher eulogium have 
been pronounced over his grave than this, that he had fulfilled the 
course assigned to him by Providence. Let the testimony thus borne 
to him convince us that there is a special and narrow sj)here which 
God has marked out for each of us on earth. To be wise to know 
what that sphere is, to accept it and keep to it, and be content with 
it — diligently, perseveringly, thankfidly, submissively to do its ‘ work 
and bear its burdens, is one of our first duties, a duty which in its 
discharge will minister one of our simplest and purest joj'S. 

The bloody head was grasped by the executioner and carried into 
the king’s presence, and given to the damsel; and she carried it to 
her mother. The sense of sated vengeance may for the moment have 
filled the heart of Herodias with a grim and devilish joy; but those 
pale lips, those fixed and glazed eyes, that livid countenance upon 
whose rigid features the shadow of its living sternness is still resting, 
she cannot look long at them ; she waves the ghastly object from her 
sight, to be borne away, and laid we know not where. 

The headless body had been left upon the prison floor. So soon 
as they hear of what has happened, some of John’s disciples come 
and lift it up and bear it out sadly to burial; and that last office 
done, in their desolation and helplessness they followed the instinct 
of that new faith which their Master’s teaching had inspired, they 
went and told Jesus. They did what in all our sorrows we should 
do : they went and told him who can most fully sympathize, and who 

alone can thoroughly and abidingly comfort and sustain. 
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X. 

JhE j^EEDING OF THE f'lVE JhOUSAND, AND THE 
"^ALKIING UPON THE ^ ATKFi,^ 

Hebob first heard of Jesus immediately after tiie Baptist’s death. 
While some said that this Jesus now so much spoken of was Elias, 
or one of the prophets, there were others about the Tetrarcli who 
suggested that he was John risen from the dead. Herod had little 
real faith, but that did not prevent his lying open enough to super- 
stitious fancies. He was ill at ease about what he had done on his 
birthday feast — haunted by fears that he could not shake off. The 
suggestion about Jesus fell in with these fears, and helped in a way 
to soothe them. And so, after some perplexity and doubt, at last he 
adopted it, and proclaimed it to be his own conviction, saying to his 
servants, as if with a somewhat lightened conscience, ‘‘ This is John, 
whom I beheaded : he is risen from the dead : and therefore mighty 
works do show forth themselves in him.” John had done no mighty 
works so long as Herod knew him, but now, in this new estate, he 
had risen to a higher level, to which he, Herod, had helped to ele- 
vate him — would like to see hina in the new garb. 

The disciples of John, who came and told Jesus of their master’s 
ileatli, had to tell him, also, of the strange credulity and curiosity of 
Herod. We are left to imagine the’ iinpression their report created. 
It came ^ at the very time when the twelve had returned from their 
short and separate excursions, and when, as the fruit of the divided 
and multiplied agency that had been exeried, so many were coming 
and going out and in among the reassembled band, that they had 
BO leisure,” we are told, ^^so much as to eat.” Mark 6:21. For 
himself and for them, Jesus desired now a little quiet and seclusion. 
For himself — that he might ponder over a death prophetic of his own, 
the occurrence of which made, as we shall see, an epoch in his minis- 
try. For them — that they might have some respite from accumulated 
fatigue and toil. His own purpose fixed, he invited them to join him 
in its execution, saying to them, Come ye yourselves into a desert 
place and rest a while.” Such a desert place as would afford the 
seclusion tiiat they sought, they had not to go far to find. Over 
against Capernaum, across the lake, in the district running up north- 
ward to Bethsaida, are plenty of lonely enough places to choose 
among. They take boat to row across. The wind blows fresh 

^ . ■ * Matt. 14 : 12-33 ; ' Mark 6 : 30-52 ; Luke 9 :10-17 ; John 6 :1-21. „ ' 
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from the northwest; for shelter, theyhiig the shore. Their departure 
had been watched by the crowd, and now, when they see how close to 
the land they keep, and how slow the progress is they make, a great 
multitude out of all the cities — embracing, in all likelihood, many of 
those companies which had gathered to go up to the Passover— run 
on foot along the shore. A less than two hours’ walk brings them to 
Bethsaida, at the northern extremity of the lake. There they cross 
the Jordan, and enter upon that large and uninhabited piaiu that 
slopes down to the lake on its northeastern shores. Another hour or 
so carries them to the spot at which Christ and his apostles land, 
where many, haviifg outstripped the boat, are ready to receive 
them, and where more and more stiU come, bearing their sick along 
with them. It was somewhat of a trial to have the purpose of the 
voyage apparently thus baffled, the seclusion sought after thus vio- 
lated ; but if felt at all, it sat light upon a heart which, turning away 
from the thought of self, was filled with compassion for those who 
were as sheep not having a shepherd.” Eetiring to a neighboring 
mountain, Jesus sits down and teaches, and heals ; and so the hours 
of the afternoon pass by. 

But now another kind of solicitude seizes on the disciples. They 
may not ha\ e been as patient of the defeat of their Master’s purpose 
as he was himself. They may have grudged to see the hours that he 
had destined to repose broken in upon and so fully occupied. True, 
they had little to do themselves but listen, and wait, and watch. The 
crowd grew, however; stream foUowed stream, and poured itself out* 
tipon the mountain-side. The day declined; the evening shadows 
lengthened ; yet, as if never satisfied, that vast company still clung to 
Jesus, and made no movement to depart. The disciples gxew anx- 
ious. They came at last to Jesus, and said, “ This is a desert place, 
and the time is now past : send the multitude away, that they may go 
into the country round about, and into the viUagos, and lodge, and 
buy bread for themselves, for they have nothing to eat.” “Tliey 
need not depart,” said Jesus, “give you to them to eat.” Turning 
to Philip, a native of Bethsaida, one well acquainted with the adjoin- 
ing distnct, Jesus saith in an inquiring tone, “Whence shall we buv 
bread, that these may eat?” Philip runs his eye over the great 
assemblage, and making a rough estimate of what would be required, 
he answered, “Two hundred pennyworth of bread would not be suffi- 
cient for them, that every one might “get a Httle;’ shaU we go and 
buy as much?” Jesus asked how much food they had among them- 
selves, without needing to go and make any further purchase. An- 
drew, another native of Bethsaida, who had been scrutinizing the 
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cro-^^d, discoYering some old acquaintances, said, “There is a lad 
here, wlio lias fire barley loaYes and two small fishes; but what are 
they among so many?” “Bring them to me,” said Jesus. They 
brought th^m. “ Make the men,” he said, “ sit doTO by fifties in a 
company ” — an order indicatiYe of our Lord’s design that there might 
no confusion and that the attention of all might be directed to what 
he was, about to do. The season was fayorable — it, was the full 
spring-tide of the year ; the place was conyenient — ^much green grass 
covering the broad and gentle slope that stretched away from the 
base of the mountain. The marshaUing of fiye thousand men, besides 
women and children, into such an orderly array, must have taken 
some time. The people, however, quietly consented to be so arranged, 
and company after company sat down, till the whole w^ere seated in 
the presence of the Lord, who all the while has stood in silence 
watching the operation, with that scanty stock of provisions in his 
hand. All eyes are now upon him. He begins to speak ; he prays ; 
he blesses the five loaves and the two fishes, breaks them, divides 
them among the twelve, and directs them to go and distribute them 
among the others. 

And now, among those thousands — sitting there and ranged so 
that all can see what is going on — the mystery of their feeding begins 
to show itself. There were one hundred companies of fifty, besides 
the women and children. In each apostle’s hand, as he takes his 
portion from the hand of Jesus, there is not more than would reach 
one man’s need. Yet, as the distribution by the twelve begins, there 
is enough to give what looks like a sufficient portion to each of the 
hundred men, who sits at the head of his company. He gets it, and, 
little enough as it seems for himself, he is told to divide it, and give 
the half of it to his neighbor, to be dealt with in like fashion. Each 
man in the ranks, as he begins to break, finds that the half that he 
got at first grows into a whole in the very act of dividing and bestow- 
ing; the small initial supply grows and multqfiies in the transmission 
from hand to hand. All eat — all are satisfied. “Gather up,” said 
Jesus, as he saw some unused food lying scattered upon the ground, 
“ the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” They do ; and 
while one basket could hold the five loaves and the two fishes, it now 
takes twelve to hold these fragments. 

Of the nature and purpose of this great miracle, we shall have 
something to say hereafter. Meanwhile, let us notice its immediate 
effect. One of its singularities, as compared with other miracles of 
our Lord, was this : that such a vast multitude were all at once not 
only spectators of it, but participators of its benefits. Seven or eight 
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thousand hungiy men, Mvomen and children sit down upon a hillside 
and there before their eyes, for an hour or two— full leisure o-iyen 
them to contemplate and reflect— the spectacle goes on, of a'’ few 
loajes and fishes, under Christ’s blessing, and by some mysterious 
acting of liis great power, expanding in their hands till they are all 
more than satisfied. Each sees the wonder, and shares in the result 
It IS not like a miracle, however gi-eat, wrought instantly upon a single 
man. Such a miracle the same number of men, women, and children 
might see, indeed, but could not all see as each saw tbia The im- 
pression here of a very marvellous exhibition of the divine power, so 
near akin to that of creative energy, wms one so broadly, so evenly so 
slowly, and so deeply made, that it looks to us just what we might hly© 
expected when the thousands rise from their seats, when all is over 
and say one to another, what they had never got the length of sav- 
ing previously, “This is of a truth that Prophet that should come 
into the world.” No longer any doubt or vagueness in their faith- 
no longer a question with them which prophet or what kind of 
pophet he was. He is none other than their Messiah, their Prince > 
He who can do that which they have just seen him do, what could be 
beyond his power? He may not himself be willing to come forward ’ 
assert his right, exert his power-but they will do it for him-thev 
wiU do It now; they will take him at once, and force him to be theh- 

f-i T leaven which, if aUowed 

leaien of earthlmess and mere Jewish pride and ambition has enter- 
ed even among the twelve, who, as they see and hear what is goin- 
on appear not unwilhng to take part with the multitude. It is time 
him to interfere and prevent any such catastrophe. He calls the 
twelve to hnn, and directs them to embark immediately, to go alone 

of tim’'''-'' It T'®’ Capernaum, where, in the com-se 

of the night or the next morning, he might join them. A stran-e 

wt ^l^y should they be parted, and where 

IV as their Master to go, or what was he to do, in the long hours of 
lo’v^eiing mglit that was coming down in darlnif^c;<^ of 
upon the hiUs and lake? They remonstrate; but with a peremptoT 
ess t^nd decision, the very rarity of which ffsvp if *->11 fi a ^ 

their ,e„onL.„ei, an, 

Arid now he M alo*. Ajo„e he goee np into . monnt«in_lone 
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lie prays there. The darkness deepens; the tempest rises; midnight 
comes with its gusts and gloom. There — some where* on that moun- 
tain, sheltered or exposed — ^there, for five or six hours, till the fourth 
watch of the night, till after dawn — Jesus holds his secret and close 
fellowship with heaven. Into the privacies of those secluded hours 
of his devotion we presume not to intrude. But if, as we shall pres- 
ently see was actually the case, this threatened outbreak of a blinded 
popular impulse in his favor — the attempt thus made, and for the 
moment thwarted, to take him by force and make him a king — created 
a marked crisis in the history of our Lord’s dealings with the multi- 
tude, as well as of their disposition and conduct towards him — this 
night of lonel}' prayer is to be put alongside of the other instances 
ill which, upon important emergencies, our Saviour had recourse 
to privacy and prayer, teaching us, by his great example, where 
our refuge and our strength in all like chcumstances are to be 
found. 

Meanwhile it has fared ill with the disciples on the lake. Two or 
three hours’ hearty labor at the oar might have carried them over to 
Capernaum. But the adverse tempest is too strong for them. The 
whole night long they toil among the %vaves, against the wind. The 
day had dawned, a dim light from the east is spreading over the 
water; they had rownd about five and-twenty or thirty furlongs — 
were rather more than halfway across the lake — when, treading on 
the troubled waves, as on a level, solid pavement, a figure is seen 
approaching, drawing nearer and nearer to the boat. Their toil is 
changed to terror — the vigorous hand relaxes its grasp — the oars 
stand still in the air or are but feebly plied — the boat rocks heavily — 
a cry of terror comes from the frightened crew — they think it is a 
spirit. He made as though he would have passed them by — they cry 
out the more. For though so like their Master as they now see the 
form to be, yet if he go past them in silence, it cannot be other than 
his ghost. But now he turns, and, dispelling at once aU doubt and 
fear, he says, '‘Be of good cheer; it is I, be not afraid.” He is but 
a few yards from the boat, w^hen, leaping at once — as was no strange 
thing with him— from one extremity to the other, Peter says, “Lord, 
if it be thou”— or rather, for w’e cannot think that he had any doubt 
as to Christ’s identity — Since it is thou, let me come unto thee on 
the water.” Why not wait till Jesus comes into the boat ? Because 
he is so pleased, so , proud to see- his Master tread with such victorious 
footstep the restless devouring deep ; because he wants to share., the 
triumph of tlm deed— -to walk side by side, before his brothers, with 
Jesus, though it be but a, step, or. two.. 
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He gets tlie permission — he makes the attempt — ^is at first suc- 
cessful. So long as he keeps his eye on Jesus — so long as that faith 
which prompted the proposal, that sense of dependence in which the 
first step out of the boat and down upon the deep was taken, remain 
unshaken — all goes well. But he has scarce moTed off from the boat 
wdien he looks away from Christ, and out over the tempestuous sea. 
The wind is not more boisterous, the waves are not higher or rougher 
than they were the moment before, but he was not thinking of them 
then. He was looking at, he was thinking of, he was hanging upon his 
Master then. How he looks at, thinks only of wind and wave. His 
faith begins to fail; fearing, he begins to sink; sinking, he fixes his 
eye afresh and most earnestly on Jesus. The eye affecting the heart, 
rekindling faith in the very bosom of despair, he cries out, '^Lord, 
save wier It was the cry of w^eakness, of wild alarm, yet it had in 
it one grain of gold. It was a cry to Jesus as to the only one that 
now could help; some true faith mingling now with all the fear. 

The help so sought for came at once. “Immediately Jesus stretch- 
ed forth his hand and caught him, and said unto him, 0 thou of little 
faith, wiierefore didst thou doubt?” At the grasp of that helping 
hand, at the rebuke of that chiding voice, let us believe that faith 
(aime back into Peter’s breast, and that not borne up or dragged 
through the waters, but walking by his Master’s side, he made his 
way back to the little vessel where his comrades were, to take his 
place among them a wiser and a humbler man. As soon as Jesus 
and he had entered the vessel, w^e are told that the wind not only 
ceased, but that “immediately the ship was at the land whither they 
went.” Of those who were in the ship that night some w^ere exceed- 
ingly but stupidly amazed, their hearts hardened, untouched by the 
multiplied miracles (Mark 6:51, 52) of the last twelve hours; others 
came and worshipped Jesus, saying, “Of a truth thou art the Son of 
God;” one of the first instances in which this great title, of which we 
shall have so much to say hereafter, was applied to him. 

We may dhide the miracles of our Saviour into two classes: 
1. Those wTought in or upon nature. 2. Those wrought in or upon 
man. Of the thirty-three miracles of which some detailed account is 
given us in the gospels, nine belong to the former and twenty-four to 
the latter class. But this gives no true idea of the mere numerical 
ratio of the one kind of miracles to the other. It is but a very few of 
the many thousand cases of healing on the part of Jesus of which 
any record has been preserved ; while it seems probable that all the 
histances have been recounted in which there was any intervention 
with the laws or processes of the material universe. It is remarka- 
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ble at least that of the small mimber of this class a repetition of the 
same miracle is twice recorded — that of the multiplying of bread and 
of an extraordinary draught of fishes. Looking broadly at these two 
classes of miracleSj it might appear like a discriminating difference 
between them that the one, the miracles on nature, were more works 
of power, the miracles on man more works of love. And admitting 
for the moment the existence of some ground for this distinction, it 
pleases us to think what a vast preponderance Christ’s woihs of 
love had over his works of power. But it is only to a very limited 
extent that we are disposed to admit the truth of this distinction. 
We know of no miracle of our Lord that -was a mere miracle of power, 
a mere display of his omnipotence, a mere sign wrought to prove that 
he was almighty. Every miracle of our Saviour carried with it a leS“ 
son of wisdom, gave an exhibition of his character, was a t}"pe of 
some lower sphere of his working as the Eedeemer of our souls. In 
a far more intimate sense than any of them was an outward proof of 
his divine authority ; they were all instances or illustrations in more 
shadowy or more substantial form of the remedial dispensations of 
iiis mercy and grace in and upon the sinful children of men, wrought 
by him and recorded now- for us, far more to teach us what, as our Sav- 
iour, he is — what he has already done, and what he is prepared to 
do for us spiritually — than to put into our hands evidence of the 
divinity of his mission. 

Let us take the two miracles that we have now before us, both of 
which belong to the first and smaller class, the miracles on nature. 
Had it been the purpose of our Loi'd to make a mere display of his 
omnipotence in the feeding of five thousand men, one can readily 
imagine of its being done in a far more visible and striking style than 
the one chosen. He could have had the men, wmmen, an^, children 
go and gather up the stones of the desert or of the lake-side ; and as 
they did so, could have turned each stone into bread. Or he could 
have brought forth the five loaves, and in the presence of all the peo- 
ple have multiplied them into five thousand by a wave of his hand — 
by a w^ord of his power. He chose rather, here as elsewhere — might 
we not say as every wdiere? — to veil the workings of his omnipotence — 
to hide, as it were, the w^'orking of his hand and power, miiigiing it 
wdth that of human hands and common earthly elements. How 
much more it was our Lord’s design to convey a lesson of instruction 
than to give a display of his almightiness we shall better be able to 
judge when we have before us Ms own discourse illustrative of this 
very miracle, delivered on the followMg day. We shall then see how 
apt and singular and recondite a symbolism of what he spiritually is 
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to all true believers lay wrapped up in bis blessing and breaking and 
dividing tbe bread. 

But furtlier still, was not tbe agency of all bis ministering ser- 
vants, of all bis true disciples, most truly, vividly, picturesquely rep- 
resented in wbat happened upon that mountain-side ? “ Give ye them 

to eat!” sucb were Christ’s words to his apostles, as be banded to 
each of them bis portion of tbe five loaves and the two fishes. 'Take 
and break and give to one another sucb were tbe apostles’ ivords 
to tbe multitude. And as each took and broke, tbe half that be kept 
for himself grew vitbin tbe band that broke it, as did in turn the 
other baK be banded to bis neighbor. Sucb was tbe rule and method 
of the distribution and multiplication of the bread given to tbe thou- 
sands on tbe desert place of Betbsaida. Sucb is tbe rule and method 
of tbe distribution and multipHeation of tbe bread of life. 

Let us gladly and gratefully accept tbe lesson that tbe miracle 
conveys. Let us believe, and act upon tbe belief, that tbe readier we 
are to distribute of that bread to others, the fuller and tbe richer shall 
be our own supply — that "we do not lose but gain by giving here — 
that there is that scatteretb here and yet increasetb. From bauil to 
band let the life-giving bread be passed, till all tbe hungry and the 
perishing get their portion — till all eat and are satisfied. 

Or look again at tbe other miracle, that of Avalking upon the 
water. It was indeed a miracle of power, but one also of pity too, 
and love. He came in tbe morning watch, far more to relieve from 
toil and protect from danger bis wornout and exposed disciples than, 
merely to show that tbe sovereignty over nature was in bis bands. 
Nor did be let that coming pass without an incident pregnant with 
spiritual instruction to us also; for is there not much in each of us of 
Peter’s weakness ? We may not have bis first courage or faith — for 
there was much of both in tbe stepping out of tbe boat; or we may 
not share in bis impetuousness and over-confidence; and so we may 
not throw ourselves among tbe waves and winds. But often, never- 
theless, they are around us; and too apt are we, when so it happens 
with us, to look at them — to think of our difficulties and our trials 
and our temptations, till, Christ forgotten and out of sight, we begin 
to sink, happy only if in our sinking we turn to him, and bis band be 
stretched out to save us. In bis extremity, it was not Peter’s laying 
bold of Christ, it was Christ’s laying hold of him that bore Mm up. 
And in our extremity it is not our bold of Jesus, but bis of us, on 
which our ti’ust x^estetb. Our band is weak, but bis is strong; ours 
so readUyrelaxes— too often lets go its bold; butbis™»none can pluck 
out of it, and none that are in it can perish. 
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Jhe piscouRSE IN THE Synagogue of Papernaum,’*' 

When, after a single day’s absence on the other side of the lake, 
Jesus and his disciples returned to the land of Gennesaret, so soon as 
they were come out of the ship, “straightway,” we are told, “they 
knew him, and ran through that whole region round about, and sent 
out into all that country, and brought to him all that were diseased, 
and began to carry about in beds those that were sick; and whither- 
soever he entered, into villages, or cities, or country, they laid the 
sick in the streets, and besought him that they might touch if it were 
but the border of his garment : and as many as touched him were 
made whole.” Matt. 14:35; Mark 6 : 54-56. 

Never before had there appeared to be so great and so lively an 
interest in his teaching, or so large a measure of faith in his healing 
power. But behind this show of things Jesus saw that there was lit- 
tle or no readiness to receive him in his highest character and office. 
Some were prepared to acknowledge him as Elias, or one of the 
prophets ; some, like Herod, to hail him as the Baptist risen from the 
dead ; others, like the multitude on the lakeside, to take him by force 
and make him a king; but the notions of all alike concerning him 
and his mission were narrow, natural, earthly, selfish, unspiritual. It 
is at this very culminating point of his wonderful apparent popular- 
ity, that Jesus begins to speak and act as if the hope were gone of 
other and higher notions of himself and of the kingdom of God being 
entertained by the nation at large. Hitherto he had spoken much 
about that kingdom, and but little about himself; leaving his place 
therein to be inferred from what he said and did. He had spoken 
much about the dispositions that were to be cultivated, the duties 
that were to be done, the trials that were to be borne, the blessedness 
that was to be enjoyed by those admitted into the kingdom — of which 
earlier teaching St. Matthew had preserved a full and perfect speci- 
men in the Sermon on the Mount; but he had said little or nothing 
of the one living central spring of light and life and holiness and joy 
within that kingdom, giving to it its being, character, and strength. 
In plainer or in clearer guise he had proclaimed to the multitude 
those outer things of the kingdom whose setting forth should have 
allured them into it; but its inner things had either been kept back 
from sight, or presented in forms draped around with a thick mantle 
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of obscurity. He bad never once binted at bis own approaching 
death as needful to its establishment — as laying, in fact, the founda- 
tion upon which it was to rest; nor had he spoken of the singular 
ties by which all its subjects were to be united personally to him, and 
to which their entrance and standing and privileges within the king- 
dom were to be wholly due. Now, however, for the first time in pub- 
lic, he alludes to his death, in such a way indeed as few if any of his 
hearers could then understand, yet one that assigned to it its trae 
place in the economy of our redemption. Now for the first time in 
public he speaks openly and most emphatically of what he is and 
must be to all who are saved; proclaiming a supreme attachment to ’ 
himself, an entire and exclusive dependence on himself, a vital incor- 
porating union with himself, to be the primary and essential charac- 
tenstie of all true subjects of that kingdom which he came down 
from heaven to set up on earth. From this time he gives up appa- 
rently the project of gaining new adherents; withdraws from the 
crowds, forsakes the more populous districts of Galilee, clevptes him- 
self to his disciples, retires with them to remote parts of the country 
discourses with them about his approaching decease, unfolding as he’ 
had not done before, both publicly and privately, the profounder 
mysteries of his person and of his work. 


To the discourse recorded by St. John in the sixth chapter of his 
gospel the special interest attaches that it marks this transition point 
in the teachings and actings of our Lord. The gi-eat body of those 
mnaeuloiisly fed upon the five loaves and the two fishes dispersed at 
the command of Christ, and sought their homes or new camping 
grounds A number, however, stiU lingered near the spot where the 
miracle had been performed. They had seen the apostks go off with- 
out Jesus They had noticed that the boat they sailed in was the 
only one that had left the shore. They expected to meet Chiist again 
next morning; but, though they sought for him everywhere around 
fey could nol « him. He meet h„e some Li te folt 

in the couise of the forenoon some boats come over from Tiberias 

(os htin al 1 f *» ‘to Inle. After seeching 

ooo,.r„rr 6»mes.rel they find Mm et lost in the synt^ 

c JiSk to wMeh h° hither r-a mere idle question ot 

cimositj, to which he gives no answer. A far weightier onoslion for 

hlrwas Ihl ^ In manner in which Jesus had got 

wiTlXiSTr TMs question he 

■toll help them to answer. « Verily, verily,” is onr Lord’s reply, "ye 
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seek me, not because ye saw tlie miracles, but because ye did eat of 
the loaYes and were filled.” The miracle of the preceding eyeniiig 
had introduced a new element of attractiye power. The multitudes 
w^ho had previously followed Jesus to get their sick healed and to see 
the wonders that he did, were now tempted to follow him, in the 
hope of haying that miracle repeated — their himger again relieved. 
Sad in heart as he contrasted their eagerness in this direction with 
their apathy in another, Jesus said to them, Labor not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that meat -which endureth unto everlasting 
Mfe, which the Son of man shall give you; for him hath God the 
'Father sealed.” A dim yet somewhat true idea of what Christ means 
dawms upon the minds of his hearers. Accepting his rebuke, perceiv- 
ing that he points to something required of them in order to promote 
their higher and eternal interests; knowing no other way in which 
this could be done than by rendering some service to God, but alto- 
gether failing to notice the allusion to the Son of man and what they 
were to get from him, What shall we do,” they say, ‘‘that we may 
yrork the wmrks of God?” Hell us what these w^orks are with which 
God will be most pleased, by the doing of which w^e may attain the 
everlasting life.’ “This,” said Jesus, “is the work of God, that 
believe on him whom he hath sent.” ‘It is not by many w^orks, nor 
indeed, strictly speaking, by any thing looked at as mere w^ork, that 
you are to gain that end. There is one thing here which, primarily 
and above all others, you are called to do : to believe on him whom 
the Father hath sent unto you ; to believe on me : not simply to 
credit what I say, but to put your supreme, undivided trust in me as 
the procurer and dispenser of that kind of food by which alone your 
souls can be nourished up into the life everlasting.’ It was a large 
and very peculiar demand on Christ’s part, to put believing on himself 
before and above all other things required. Struck with its singular- 
ity, they say unto him, “ What sign showest thou that w^e may see 
and believe thee? what dost thou work?” ‘If thou art really what 
thou apparently claimest to be — greater than aU that have gone be- 
fore thee, greater even than Moses — show us some sign ; not one like 
those already showm, which, wonderful as they have been, have been 
but signs on earth; show us one from heaven like that of Moses, 
“when our fathers did eat manna in the desert, as it is wTitten, He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat.” ’ ‘ You ask me’ — such in effect 
.is our Lord’s reply — ‘to prove my superiority to Moses by doing 
something greater than he ever did; you point to that supply of the 
manna as one of the greatest of his miracles. But in doing so you 
make a tw’-ofold mistake. It was not Moses that gave that bread 
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from heaven. It came from a higher than he— from him who is my 
Father, and who giveth still the true bread from heaven; not such 
bread as the manna, which was distilled like the dew in the lower 
atmosphere of the earth, which did not give life, but only sustained 
it, and that only for a limited time and a limited number. The true 
“ bread of God is that"" which cometh down from heaven, and giveth 
life unto the wmiid.” ’ 

Hitherto, Jesus had been speaking of a food or bread which he 
and his Father were ready to impart ; describing it as superior to 
the manna, inasmuch as it came from a higher region and discharged 
a higher office, supplying the wants, not of a nation, but of the 
world ; yet still speaking of it as if it were a separate outward thing. 
Imagining that it was something external, that eye could see, or hand 
could handle, or mouth could taste, to which such wonderful quali- 
ties belonged, with a greater earnestness and reverence than they 
had 3%^t shown, his hearers say to him, ‘‘Evermore give us this 
bread.” The time has come to drop that form of speech which Jesus 
hitherto has used; to cease speaking abstractedly or figuratively 
about a food or bread, to tell them plainly and directly, so that there 
could l:)e no longer any misunderstanding, who and what the meat 
was wdiich endureth unto everlasting life. “Then said he unto them, 

I am the bread of life : he that cometh to me shall never hunger, and 
he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” ‘I am not simply the 
procurer or the dispenser of this bread, I am more — I am the bread. 
If you would have it, you must not only come to me for it, but take 
me as it. And if you do so — if you come to me and believe on me— 
you shall find in me that which will fully and abidingly meet and sat- 
isfy all the inward wants and cravings of your spiritual nature, all 
the hunger and the thirst of the soul. Bring these to me, and it 
shall not be as when you try to quench or satisfy them elsewhere 
with earthly things, the appetite growing even the more urgent while 
the things it feeds on become ever less capable of gratifying. Bring 
the hunger and the thirst of your soul to me, and they shall be filled. 
But ye will not do so, ye have not done so. “Ye have seen me, and 
believe not.” It may look thus as if my mission had failed, as if 
few or none would come to me that they might have life; but this is 
my comfort in the midst of all the present and prevailing unbelief, 
that, “all that the Father giveth me shall come to me,” their coming 
to me is as sure as their donation to me by the Father. But as sure 
also as is his fixed purpose is this fixed fact, “him that cometh to me 
I will in no wise cast out;” for I came down from heaven on no 
* Hot “lie,” as in our translation. 
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separate or random errand of mj own, to throw myself wdtli unfixed 
purposes amid unforeseen eyents to mould them to unknown or uncer- 
tain issues. I came “ not to do mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me;” and that will of his I carry out in rejecting none that 
come to me, in thro whig my arms wide open to welcome every one 
who feels himself dying of a hunger of the heart that he cannot get 
satisfied, in taking him and caring for him, and providing for him, 
not letting him perish — no part of him perish, not even that which is 
naturally perishable ; but taking it also into my charge to change at 
last the corruptible into the incorruptible, the natural into the spirit- 
ual, redeeming and restoring the entire man, clothing him with the 
garment meet for a blessed and glorious immortality; for ^Hhis is the 
Father s will w^hich hath sent me, that of all wiiicli he hath given me 
I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day.” 
Let me say it once again, that no man may think there lies any obsta- 
cle to his salvation in a preformed purpose or decree of my Father,, 
that all may know’ how free their access to me is, and how sure and 
full and enduring the life is that they shall find in me. ^LAnd this is 
the will of him that sent me, that every one that seeth the Son and 
believeth on him may have everlasting life ; and I will raise him up 
at the last day.” ’ Compare John 6 : 39, 40. 

Overlooking all the momentous truths, all the gracious assurances 
and promises that these words of Jesus conveyed, his hearers fix upon 
a single declaration that he had made. Ignorant of the great mystery 
of his birth, they murmur among themselves, saying, Is not this Jesus 
the son of Joseph, whose father and mother w’e know? How is it, then, 
that he saith, I came dowm from heaven?” Jesus does not answ’er 
these tw^o questions, any more than he had answ^ered the question 
they had put to him at first as to how he got to Capernaum. He 
sees and accepts the offence that had been taken, the prejudice 
that had been created, and he does nothing to remove it. He enters 
into no explanation of the saying that he had come dowm from heav- 
en; but he will tell these murmurers and objectors still more plainly 
than he has yet done wLy it is that they stand at such a distance 
and look so askance upon him. ^‘Murmur not among yourselves.” 
^Hope not by any such questions as you are putting to one another 
to solve the difficulties that can so easily be raised about this or that 
particular saying of mine. What you w^ant is not a solution of such 
difficulties, which are, after all, the fruits and not the causes of your 
unbelief. The root of that unbelief lies deeper than wffiere you w'onld 
place it. It lies in the whole frame and habit of your heart and life. 
The bent of your nature is away from me. You want the desires, the 
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affections, tlie aims, the motives which would create within you the 
appetite and relish for that bread which comes down from heaven. 
You want that inward secret drawing of the heart which also cometh 
from heaven, for “no man can come to me except the Father draw 
him” — a drawing this, however, that if sought will never be with- 
held; if imparted, will prevail, for “it is written in the prophets. And 
they shall be all taught of God. Every man, therefore, that hath 
heard and learned of the Father cometh unto me.” Not that you 
are to imagine that j’ou can go to him as you can go to me, that you 
can see him without seeing me, can hear him without hearing me. 
“Not that any man hath seen the Father, save he wiiich is of God, 
he hath seen the Father.” It is in seeing me that you see the Father, 
It is in hearing me that you hear the Father. It is through me that 
the drawing of the Father cometh. Open eye and ear then, look 
unto me, hear, and your soul shall live. “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that believeth on me hath everlasting life.” He hath it now, 
he hatli it in me. “ I am that bread of life.” A very different kind of 
bread from that of wiiich you boast as once given of old through 
Moses. “Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead. The manna had no life in itself. If not instantly used, it 
corrupted and perished. It had powder to sustain life for a time, but 
none to waird ofi death. The bread from heaven is life-giving and 
death-destroying. “This is the bread which cometh down from 
lieaion, that a man may eat thereof and not die. I am the livin^^ 
l.nead, if any man eat of this bread he shall live for ever; and the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
w'orld” ’ 

How^ever puzzled about the expression of his coming dowm from 
heaven, ChiisPs hearers might readily enough have understood him 
as taking occasion from the recent miracle to represent himself, the 
truths lie taught, and the j)attern life he led, as being for the soul of 
man what the bread is for his body. But this change of the bread 
into flesh, or rather, this identifying of the twm, this speaking of his 
own flesh as yet to be given for the life of the world, and when so 
gi’^en to be the bread of which so much had been already said, star- 
ties mid perplexes them more than ever. Not simply murmuring, but 
striving among themselves, they say, “ How can this man give us his 
flesli to eat f’ a question quite akin to that which Nicodemus put 
when he said, “How can a man be born again when he is old?” 
and treated by Jesus in like manner, by a repetition, in a still more 
stiingeiit form, of the statement to which exception had been taken * 
Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
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man, and drink liis blood, je have no life in you.’’ To speak of eat- 
ing Ms flesli was sufficiently revolting to those who understood him 
literally; but to Jewish ears, to those who had been so positively 
prohibited all use of blood as food, how inexplicable, how almost 
imjhous, must the speaking of drinking his blood have been. Indif- 
ferent to the effect, our Lord goes on to repeat and reiterate, “ Whoso 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life ; and I will 
raise hiiii up at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him. As the living Father hath sent 
me, and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, even he shall 
Hve by me.” 

Such, as I have attempted in the way of paraphrase to bring 
them out to view, were the most salient points in our Lord’s address, 
and such the links by which they were united. Among all our Lord’s * 
discourses in Galilee, this one stands by itself distinguished from all 
the others by the manner in which Christ speaks ot himself. No- 
where else do you find him so entirely dropping all reserve as to his 
own position, character, services, and claims. Let him be the eternal 
Son of the Father who veiled the glories of Divinitj’-, and assumed 
the garb of mortal flesh that he might serve and suffer and die for us 
men and our redemption, then all that he here asserts, requires, and 
promises appears simple, natural, appropriate. 'Let the great truths 
of the incarnation and atonement be rejected, then how shall this 
discourse be shielded from the charges of egotism and arrogance? 
But Christ’s manner of speaking to the people is here as unprece- 
dented as the way of speaking about himself. Here also there is the 
absence of all reserve. Instead of avoiding what he knew would 
repel, he seems rather to have obtruded it : answering no questions, 
giving no explanations, modifying no statements; unsparingly expo- 
sing the selfishness, ungodliness, unbelief of his auditors. The strong 
impression is created that by bringing forth the most hidden myste- 
ries of the kingdom, and clothing these in forms liable to give offence, 
it %vas his purpose to test and sift, not the rude mass of his Galilean 
hearers only, but the circle of his own discipleship. Such at least 
was its effect; for “manj?" of his disciples, when they heard this, said, 
This is a hard saying ; who can hear it ?” Jesus does not treat their 
murmuring exactly as he had that of the Je^vs ; turning to them, he 
says, ‘‘Doth this about my coming down from heaven offend you?” 
but “what and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where he 
wns before ?” ‘ Doth this about eating my flesh and drinking my 
blood offend you? “It is the spirit that qiiickeneth the mere 
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flesh without the spirit profiteth nothing, hath no life-giving power. 
It is by no external act whatever, by no outward ordinance or service, 
that you are to attain to the life everlasting. It is by hearing, believ- 
ing, spiritually coming to me, spiritually feeding upon me, that this is 
to be reached. “The words that I speak unto you, they are the spirit 
and they are the life.” StiU I know, for I must speak as plainly to 
you as to the multitude, “that there are some of you that believe not. 
Therefore said I unto you, that no man can come unto me, except it 
were given unto him of my Father.” ’ To have hard things said, and 
then to have the incredulity they generated exposed in such a way and 
attributed to such a cause, was what many could not bear; and so 
from that time many of his disciples went back and walked no more 
with him. With infinite sadness, such a sorrow as he only could feel, 
his eye and heart follow them as they go away; but he lets them go 
' quietly and without further remonstrance ; then, turning to the twelve, 
he says, “ WiU ye also go away ?” “ Lord,” is Peter’s prompt reply, 
“ to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” What 
Jesus thought of this confession we shall see, when not long after- 
wards it was repeated. Now he makes no cPmment upon it ; but as 
one upon whose mind the last impression of the day was that of sad- 
ness over so many who were alienated from him, he closes the inter- 
Aiev l)y saving, ‘Have I not chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil?” . ‘ ^ 


^ Such were its immediate original results. What would be the 
efloct of a first hearing or first reading of this discourse now ? We 
cannot well answer the question ; we have read and heard it so often, 
its phrases are so familiar to our ears, the key to its darkest sayings 
is in our hands. Nevertheless, are there not many to whom some of 
its expressions wear a hard and repulsive aspect— are felt, though 
they would scarcely acknowledge this to themselves, as overstrained 
and exaggerated? It is not possible indeed to understand, much less 
to sympathize with and appreciate, the fulness and richness of meaning 
involved in many of these expressions, imless we look to our Lord’s 
death as the great propitiation for our sins, and have had some expe- 
rience of the closeness, the tenderness, the blessedness of that mystic 

member of the spiritual body 
with Christ the living head. Had Jesus spoken of himself, simply 
and alone as the bread of life, it had been possible to have under- 
stood him as settmg forth his instructions and his example as fur- 
nishmg the best kind of nutriment for the highest part of our nature 
Even_so strong a phrase as his flesh being the bread, might have 
been interpreted as an allusion to his assumption of our nature, and 
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to tlie benefits flowing directly from tlie incarnation. But when lie 
speaks of liis flesh being given for the life of the w- orld ; when he 
speaks of the drinking of his blood as well as of the eating of* his 
flesh ; pronounces them to be the source at first and the support after- 
w^ards of a life that cannot die, and that shall draw after it the resur- 
rection of the body, it is impossible to put any rational construction 
upon phrases like these other than that wdiich sees in them a refer- 
ence to our Lord's atoning death as the spring and fountain of the 
new spiritual life to which through him all true believers are begotten. 

But although the great truth of the sacrificial character of Christ’s 
death be wrapped up in such utterances, it is not that aspect of it 
which represents it as satisfying the claims of justice,, or removing 
governmental obstacles to the exercise of mercy, which is here set 
forth, but that wdiich view’s it as quickening and sustaining a new 
spiritual life •within dead human souls. In -w’ords 'whose very singu- 
larity and reiteration should make them sink deep into our hearts, 
our Saviour tells us that until by faith w'e realize, appropriate, con- 
fide in him, as having given himself for us, djdng that -w^e might live, 
until in this manner “we eat his flesh and drink his blood, w^e have no 
life in us. Our true life lies in union with and likeness unto God, in 
peace with him, fellow’ship wdtli him, harmony of mind and heart 
with him, in the doing of his will, the enjoyment of his favor. This 
life that has been lost we get restored to us in Christ. '' He that 
hath the Son hath life.” We begin to live wdien w^e begin to love, 
and trust, and serve, and submit to our Father wLo is in heaven; 
when distance, fear, and doubt give place to filial confidence. We 
pass from death unto life, wdien out of Christ there floW'etli the first 
ciirrent of this iiew'' being into our soul. The life that thus emanates 
from him is ever afteiwvards entirely dependent upon him for its main- 
tenance and growth. 

Every living thing craves food. It differs from a dead thing 
in this, that it must find something out of itself that it can take 
in, and by some process more or less elaborate assimilate to itself; 
using it to repair the ■waste of vital energy, to build up the life into 
full maturity and strength. Such a thing as a self-originated, self- 
enclosed, self-supporting life you can find nowhere but in God. Of 
all the lower forms of life upon this earth, vegetable and animal, it is 
true that by a blind, unerring instinct each seeks and finds the food 
that suits it best, that is fitted to preserve, expand and perfect. It is 
the high but perilous prerogative of our nature that we are left free to 
choose our food. We may try, do try — have we not all tried, to 
nourish our souls upon that "which does not and cannot satisfy? 
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Biisiiiess, pleasure, society, wealth, honor— -we try to feed our soul 
witli these, and the recurrent cravings of unfilled hearts tell us that 
we have been doing violence to the first laws and conditions of our 
nature : a nature that refuses to be satisfied unless by an inward 
growth ill all goodness, and truth, and love, and purity, and holiness. 
It is to all of us, as engaged in the endless fruitless task of feeding 
with the husks of the earth a spirit that pants aftei the glorj', the 
honor, and the immortality of the heavenly places, that Jesus comes 
saviim, “ Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread, 
and your labor for that which satisfieth not?” ''I am the bread of 
life;\ny flesh is meat indeed, my blood is drink indeed.” 

Bread is a dead thing in itself ; the life that it supports it did 
nothing to originate. But the bread from heaven brings with it the 
life that it afterwards sustains. Secret and wonderful is the process 
by which the living organism of the human body transmutes crude 
dead matter into that vital fluid by which the ever-wasting frame is 
recruited and reinvigorated. More secret, more wonderful the pro- 
cess by which the fulness of life and strength and peace and holiness 
that lie treasured up in the living Saviour passes into and becomes 
part of that spiritual framework within the soul which grow^eth up 
into the perfect man in Christ Jesus. In one respect the two pro- 
cesses differ. In the one it is the inferior element assimilated by the 
superior, the inorganic changed into the organic by the energy of 
the latter; in the other, it is the superior element descending into the 
inferior, by its presence and power transmuting the earthly into the 
heavenly, the carnal into the spiritual. There are forms of life which, 
derivative at first, become independent afterwards. The child severs 
itself from the parent, to whom it owes its breath, and lives though 
that parent dies. The bud or the branch lopped^ off from the parent 
stem, rightly dealt with, lives on though the old stem wither away. 
But the soul cannot sever itself from him to whom it owes its second 
hirtli. It cannot live disjointed from Christ, and the life it derives 
from him it has all the more abundantly in exact proportion to the 
closeness, the constancy, the lovingness of its embrace of and its 
abiding in him. 

Closer than the closest of all earthly bonds is the vital union of 
the believer with Christ. One roof may cover those who are knit in 
the most intimate of human relationships. But beneath that roof, 
within that family circle, amid all the endearing intercourse and com- 
munion, a dividing line runs between spirit and spirit ; each dwells 
apart, has a hermit sphere of its own to wdiich it can retire, into 
which none can follow or intrude. But what saitli our Lord of the 
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connection between liimself and each of his own? ‘'He that eatetli 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, dw^elieth in me, and I in him.” He 
opens liimself to iis as the hiding-place, the resting-place, the dwell- 
ing-place for our spirit. We flee unto him, and he hides us in the * 
secret of his pi'esence, and keeps us secretly in that pavilion. Yvhat 
a safe and happy home ! How blest each spirit that has entered it ! 
But more w^onderful than our dwelling in him is his dwelling in us. 
What IS there in us to attract such a visitant? wdiat room within our 
souls suitable to receive him ? Should he come, should he enter, 
what kind of reception or entertainment can we furnish to such a 
guest? Yet he comes — ^lie deigns to enter — he accepts the poor pro- 
vision — the imperfect service. Nay, more : thougli exposed to many 
a slight, and many an open insult, he still wmits on; has pity, has 
patience, forgets, forgives ; acts as no other guest in any other dwell- 
ing ever acted but himself. " Behold, I stand at the door and knock. 
If any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and sup with him, and he with me.” “ If any man love me, he will 
keep my w’ords, and my Father will love him, and w’e will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.” 

To a still higher conception of the intimacy of the union betw^een 
himself and his owm does Jesus carry us: "As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth me shall 
live by me.” It w^ould seem as if all the earthly imagery elsewhere 
employed — that of the union of the branches with the vine, of the 
members with the head, of the building with the foundation-stone — 
liow^ever apt, w^ere yet defective ; as if for the only fit, full emblem 
Jesus had toaise up to the heavens to find it in the closest and most 
mysterious union in the universe, the eternal, inconceivable, ineffable 
union betw^een the Father and himself — "That they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us : I in them and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one.” 

There is a resemblance approaching almost to a coincidence be- 
tween the language used in the synagogue of Capernaum and that 
used in the upper chamber at Jerusalem. "The bread that I will 
give,” Jesus said to the promiscuous audience of Galileans, "is my 
flesh, wdiich I will give for the life of the world.” "Take, eat,” such 
is Ms language in instituting the supper; "this is my body broken” — 
or as St. Luke has it — "given for you.” In either case the bread 
turns into the flesh or body of the Lord. There had been no wine 
used in the feeding of the five thousand, and so in the imagery of the 
synagogue address, borrowed obviously from that incident, no mem 
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tion of wine Avas made. There A?as Aviiie upon the snpper-table at 
Jerusalem, and so, just as the bread which AYas before him Avas taken 
to represent the hodj^ the Avine Avas taken to represent his blood. 
That eating of his flesh and drinking of his blood, of AAdiich so aniich 
AYas said at Capernaum, Jesus, in instituting the ordinance of the 
Supper, taught his disciples to identify Avith a true union Avitli him- 
self, So close is the correspondence that many have been led to 
think that it Aras to the Eucharist, and to it exclusively, thai Jesus 
referred in his Capernaum address. We cannot tell all that Avas then 
in our Saviour’s thoughts. It may have been that in imagination he 
anticipated the time Avdien he should sit down AAuth the tAvelve. The 
holy comiminion may have been in his eye as he spake Avithin the 
Galilean synagogue. But there is nothing in what he said Avhicli points 
to it alone. He speaks of the coming to him, the belioAung in him, 
as the eating of the bread AAdiich is his flesh. He speaks of spiritual 
life oAving its commencement, as well as its continuance, to such 
coming, such believing, such eating. Is it in the ordinance of the 
Supper, and in it alone, that aa'g so come and believe, eat and live?. 
Is there no finding and having, no feeding npon Christ but in the 
holy sacrament ? Freely admitting that to no season of communion, 
to no spiritual act or exercise of the belieAmr, do the striking words 
of our Lord apply AAuth greater propriety and force than to that sea- 
son and that act, AAdien together Ave sIioav forth the Lord’s death till 
he come again, aa’g cannot confine them to that ordinance. 


>4 

XIL 

Pharisaic Jraditions — Jhe ^Syrophenician 

The Pharisaic party Avas AAmli organized, Avatchful, and intoler- 
ant. Its chief seat was in the capital, but it kept up an actrim cor- 
respondence with and had its spies in all the provinces. Its bitter 
hostility, aiming at nothing short of his death, which had driven 
Jesus from Jerusalem, tracked his footsteps all through his Galilean 
ministry. At an early period of that ministry, Pharisees from Jeru- 
salem are seen obtruding themselY'es upon him, and noAv as it draAYs 
near its close another company of envoys from the capital appears. 
They come down after the PassoA^er, inflaiiied by the reports carried 
up to the feast of the open rupture that had taken place between 
Christ and their brethren in Galilee. They come to fin d nnt some~ 
» Matth. : 
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tiling to eoiicletniij and they have not long to wait. Watching the 
conduct of Christ end his diBciples, they notice what they think can 
be turned into a weighty accusation against him before the people. 
Seiaiing upon some opportunity, -when a considerable audience was 
present; they say to Jesus, “Why do thy disciples transgress the tra- 
dition of the elders ? for they wash not their hands when they eat 
bread.” The oral or traditional law, with its niultiplied precepts and 
manifold observances which had grown up around the written code, 
had come to be regarded as of eq^ual, nay, in some respects, of supe- 
rior importance. It was the wine, the rulers said, wiiile the other 
■was but the water. The acknowledgment of its authority forming 
the peculiar distinctive badge of Pharisaism, such a wmiglit 'was 
attached to its observance that breaches of it were looked upon as 
greater sins than breaches of the written law^ Among these ■was 
that of eating v^ith unwashed hands. What with Persians, Greeks, 
and Eomaiis ■was but a social custom, the neglect of which 'was only 
a social offence, had been raised among the Jew%s by the traditions of 
the elders into a religious duty, the neglect of -which W'as an offence 
against God. And so strict ^vere they in the observance of the duty, 
that Vie read of a Jew- of the Pharisaic type wdio, being imprisoned 
and put Oil a short allowance of water, chose rather to die than not 
to apply part of -what was given to the 'washing of his hands before 
eating. We can have now but an imperfect conception of Iioiv great 
tlie sin wms then thought to be with which those Pharisees from 
Jerusalem charged publicly our Lord’s disciples, aiming their I’eal 
bloAv at him by whose precept and example they had been taught to 
act as they had done. “ Why do thy disciples transgress the tradi- 
tion of the elders? for they w’-asli not their hands -when they eat 
bread.” !No explanation is given — no defence of liis disciples is en- 
tered upon. Our Lord has ceased to deal with such questioners as 
being other than malignant enemies. He answers their question only 
by another — “Why do ye transgress the commandment of God by 
your tradition ?” And as they had specified an instance in wiiicii the 
traditions of the elders had been violated by his disciples, lie in turn 
specifies an instance in wiiicli they, by their traditions, had iiiillified 
a eomniandmeiit of God. No human duty was of clearer or more 
stringent obligation than that by which a child wuis bound to honor, 
love, and help his father and Ms mother. The command enforcing the 
duty stood conspicuously enshrined among the precepts pf the Deca- 
logue. But the elders in their traditions had found out a w'ay of 
reading it by wdiieh the selfishness, or the covetousness, or the ill-will 
of a might not only find room for exercise, but miglit cloak that 
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exercise under a religions garb. All that one, who from any exil 
motive desired to evade the obligation of assisting his parents, had 
to do, was to say Corban ” over that property on which liis parents 
might be supposed to have a claim — to declare it to be consecrated, 
bound over to the Lord— and he was free. Lather or mother might 
no longer ask or hope for any thing at his hands. The property 
might still be his. He might enjoy the life use of it ; but the vow 
that destined it to God must come in before every other claim. So 
it was that these traditionalists among the Jews of old quenched the 
instincts of nature, gave place to evil passions, and broke one of the 
first and plainest of the divine commands, all under a pretence of 
piety. Nor has the spirit by which they -were animated in doing so 
ceased to operate ; nor have e far to go before an exact parallel 
can be found to the Jewish Corban practice, in the conduct of those 
who, passing by their nearest relatives, whose very poverty supplies, it 
may be, one of the i^easons why they are overlooked, bequeath exclu- 
sively to charitable or religious purposes the money that they cannot 
carry with them to the grave. Neither charity nor piety, liowever 
broad or pretentious the aspects they take, the services that they 
may seem to render, can ever excuse such a trampling under foot of 
the primary ties of nature and the moral duties connected with them. 
And upon all those hospitals, and colleges, and churches that have 
been erected and endowed by funds unnaturally and improperly 
alienated from near and need}' relatives, we cannot but see that old 
Jewish word Corban engraved, and beneath it the condemning sen- 
tence of our Lord — “ Thus have ye made the commandment of God 
of none effect.” 

No further answer will our Lord give to the Pharisees than this 
severe retort. But first to the multitude, and afterwards to his dis- 
ciples, he will say a word or two of that wherein all real defilement 
consists— not in the outward, but in the inward ; its source and seat 
within, and not without. In the evil affections, desires, and passions 
of the heart — in these and what comes out of them pollution lies; 
not in eating with unwashed hands, nor in the violation of any mere 
external, conventional, traditional usage. 

J esus had rolled back upon the Pharisees a weightier charge than 
they had brought against his disciples. He had not hesitated openly 
to denounce them to the people as hypocrites, applying to them the 
words of thp prophet, This people draweth nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and honoreth me with their lips; but their heart is far from 
me.” They were offended at being spoken to in such a way. Shun- 
ning any further outbreak of their wrath, seeking elsewhere no>v the 
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rest and tlie seclusion that he had sought in vain on the eastern side 
of the lake, Jesus retired to the borders of Tyre and Sidon. He •went 
there not to teach nor to heal, but to enjoy a few days’ quiet and 
repose in the lonely hilly region which looks down upon the two 
ancient Phoenician cities. But lie could not be hid. The minor of 
his arrival in the neighborhood passed over the borders of the Holy 
Land. It reached a poor afflicted mothei' — a widow, it may have 
been — whose little daughter was suffering under the frightful malady 
of possession. This woman, w^e are told, was a Greek, a Syrophoe- 
iiiciaiL by nation — a Canaanite. Phoenician was the general name 
given to a race whose colonies were widely spread in very ancient 
times. One division of this race occupied the country from which 
.they were driven out by the Israelites ; and as that country bordered 
upon Syria, they were called Syrophoeniciaiis by the Greeks and 
Piomans. It was to this tribe that the woman belonged. She was 
a daughter of that corrupt stock whom the Jews were commissioned 
to exterminate. But besides being by nation a Canaanite, she was a 
Greek ; this word describing not her country, but her creed. She 
was a heathen, an idolatress — all such, of whatever country, being 
then called Greeks by the Jew’s. Such then, by birth, b}' pedigree, 
by religious faith and profession, wms this w’omaii, the first and only 
Gentile — a Canaanite besides — who made a direct personal appeal 
for help to Christ. The only case of a like kind that meets us in the 
Galilean miiiistry was that ' of the Eonian centurion. But he w*as 
half a Jew^ Moreover, living among Jew’s, he had his case presented 
to Jesus by the rulers of the Jew’S, who had the plea to offer on liis 
behalf, that he loved their nation, and had built them a synagoguc3. 
Here, however, is a Gentile living among Gentiles, wdio has no Jew’- 
isli friends to intercede for her, no services rendered to the Jew’ish 
people to point to. It is a pure and simple case of one belonging to 
the great W’oiid of heathendom coming to Jesus, How is she re- 
ceived? Her case, as she presents it to his notice, is of the very 
kind that we should have said he w’ould he quickest to sympathize 
with and relieve. Meeting him by thekvay, she cries out in all the 
eagerness of passionate entreaty, ‘^Have mercy upon me, 0 Lord, 
thou Son of David ;,iny daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.” 
Jesus, had opened wnllingly his ear to the nobleman of .Capernaum 
pleading for his son ; to' Jairus pleading for liis daughter ; the very 
sight of the widows of Nain wmeping over' the bier of her o.nly son had 
moved him, unasked, to interfere. ' Here is another parent interceding 
for a child. And that child’s condition is one of the most pitiable— 
in the tender years xi girlhood visited with the most frightful of all 
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maladies in one of the worst of its forms—grievoiisly tormented with 
a devil. Such a mother, in the agony of such a grief, crying out to 
him to have compassion upon her and Upon her poor afSicted child, 
will surely not have long to -wait. But he hears as though he heard 
not. He answers her not a word. The kindest of men are not always 
equally open-eared, open-hearted, or open-handed to the tale of sor- 
row. Take them at* some unlucky moment, and a cool or a rough 
reception may await the most urgent of appeals. Has any thing like 
this happened to our Lord ? Has his spirit been fretted with that 
late contention with the Pharisees, wearied and worn with the kind 
of reception his own had given him, so that ear and heart and hand 
are all for the time shut up against this new and unexpected appeal 
of the stranger ? It cannot be. Liable as lie was to all common 
human frailties, our Lord was subject to no such moral infirmity as 
that. Disappointment, chagrin, disgust never operated upon him as 
they do so frequently on us — never quenched the benevolence of his 
nature, nor laid it even momentarily asleep. We must look elsewhere 
for the solution of the mystery of the silence — for mystery it was. 
The disciples noticed it with wonder. Their Master had never 
acted so since they had joined him— had never treated another as he 
is treating the Canaanite. But though her cry be thus received, 
making apparently no impression, moving him to no response, she 
follows, she repeats her cry; continues crying till, half in real pity 
foi her and half with the selfish wish to be rid of her importunity, 
the disciples came to him saying, “ Send her away, for she crietli 
after us. iNot that they wanted her to be summarily dismissed, her 
request ungranted. Christ’s answer to this application shows that 
lie did not understand it in that sense ; that he took it as expressive 
of their desire that he should do ydiat she desired and then dis- 
miss her. 

A rare thing this in the history of our Saviour, that he should 
even seem to be less tender in his sympathy for the afflicted than his 
disciples were, that he should need to be importuned by them to 
a deed of charity. But ail is rare here ; rare his silence, rare their 
entreaty, and rare too the next step or stage of the inoicleiik Still 
heedless of the woman — neither looking at her nor speaking to her, 
nor apparently feeling for her — Jesus answers his disciples by say- 
ing to them, am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ^ He gives this as his reason for paying no attention to this 
Gentile’s request. And it is so quietly and calmly said, that it looks 
like the expression of a firm and settled purpose. The poor suitor 
hears it. Does it not at once and for ever quench all hope within her 
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breast? His silence might have been due to the absorption of his 
thoughts with other things. It might be difKcult to win the atten- 
tion or fix it on one who had so little claim on his regard. But now 
she knows that he has heard, has thought of hei', but wilfully, delib- 
erately, as it would seem, has waved her suit aside. Child of a 
doomed, rejected race, well mightest thou have taken the Saviour’s 
words as a final sentence, cutting off all hope,^ sending thee back 
without relief to thy miserable home, to nurse thy frenzied child in 
the arms of a dull despair. But there was in thee a depth of affec- 
tion for that poor child of thine, and a tenacity of purpose that will 
not let thee give up the case till effort after effort be made. There is 
in thee, more than this, a keenness of intelligence, a quickness to dis- 
cern, that, adverse as it looked, an absolute refusal did not lie wrap- 
ped up in the Saviour’s utterance. He is not sent to any but to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel; but does that bind him to reject the 
stray sheep of another fold, if perchance it may flee to him for suc- 
cor? He comes as a servant, with instructions to confine his per- 
sonal ministry to the children of a favored race. But is he not a son 
too as well as a servant? Are his instructions so binding that in no 
case he may go by a hand’s-breadth beyond their line, when so going 
may serve to further the great objects of his earthly mission ? She 
will try at least whether she cannot persuade him to do so. Un- 
dauntedly she follows him into the house into which she sees that he 
has entered, casts herself at his feet, and says, Lord, help me !” 
Before, she had called him Son of David, had given him the title 
that, from intercourse with Jewish neighbors, she knew belonged to 
him as the promised Messiah. But now she drops this title. As the 
Son of David, he was not sent but to the Jews. She calls him, as 
she worships, by the wider name, that canies no restriction in it, 
gently intimating that as sovereign Lord of all, he might rise above 
his commission, and go beyond the letter of the instructions he had 
received. ‘^‘Lord,” she says, as she looks up adoringly, beseech- 
ingly, ‘*^Lord, help me.” She has got him at last to fix his eye upon 
her. "Will he, can he refuse to help? Jesus looks and says, ‘^Let 
the children first be filled. It is not meet to take the children’s meat, 
and to cast it to dogs.” Last and worst reptilse. Bad enough to be 
told that she lay without the limits of his commission; but worse to 
be numbered with the dogs. Yet still she falters not. She accepts 
at once the reality, the justice, the propriety of the distinction drawn. 
In the one. household- there were., the. children of the family; there* 
were .also the 'dogs, and' it was -right that they should be fed at dif- 
ferent times on' different, food. .-In the. great human lioiiseliold differ- 
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ences of alike kind existed: there were the favored sons of Abra- 
ham ; there were the outcast children of Ham and Japhet. She nei- 
ther disputes the fact nor quarrels with those arrangements of divine 
providence under which a different treatment had been given to them ; 
she takes the lowly place that Christ has given her among the out- 
cast tribes— among the dogs ! But have not the dogs and the chil- 
dren all one master? Do they not dwell all beneath one roof? May 
not even the dogs look for some little kindnesses at their master’s 
hands ? The finest and the choicest of the food it is right that the 
children should have, but are there no fragments for them ? “ Truth, 
Lord, she saj's, venturing in the boldness of her ardent faith to take 
up the image that J esus had used or had suggested, and to construct 
out of it an argument, as it were, against himseK—“ Truth, Lord; yet 
the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s table.” 

‘ Truth, Lord, but thou art the Master ; and there dwells in thee 
such a kind and loving heart, that I will not believe— no, not though 
thine own words and deeds may seem to declare it— that the mean- 


est creature in thj' household will be overlooked or unprovided for. 
Tiuth, Loid, I am not a child, and I ask not, expect not, deserve not 
a child s favor at thy hands. I am but as a dog before thee, and it 
IS no part of the children’s food; it is but a crumb from thy richly 
furnished table that I crave ; and what but such among all the rich 

and varied lilessings that thou hast come to lavish upon thine own 

what but sucli would be the having mercy upon the like of me, and 
healing my poor afflicted child?’ The Saviour’s end is gained. It 
as a peeuliai case, and Christ had met it in a peculiar fashion. He 
was about, still more distinctly and conspicuously than he had done 
in the case of the Eoman officer, by act and deed of his own hand 
to unfold the mystery that had been hid for ages, that the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs with the Jews of the great spiritual inheritance 
ot lus purchase. In doing so he desired to make it patent upon what 
g-ound and princiifie the door of entrance wAs to be thrown open. 
Here was a Canaanitish woman applying to him for help. The curing 
of her daughter was to be the token that however limited for the time 
Ins own personal ministry was to be, it was not to be fixedly and for 
ever exdusive m its character— confined alone to Jews. Here was a 
Cana^amtish woman about to be numbered with those on whose 
behali his divine power went forth to heal. To vindicate her admis- 
sion within the sphere of his gracious operations, it was to be made 
manifest that she too, by faith, was a daughter of faithful Abraham. 
Thoiefoie it was that her faith was subjected to such repeated trial 
that impediment after impediment was thrown before it, that it might 
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be tliorougiily tested, and come forth from the ordeal shining in the 
lustre of the fullest and brightest manifestations. 

“ O woman,” said Jesus to her, when the trial was over and the 
triumph complete, ''O ■woman, great is thy faith!” Many things 
besides had there been to commend in her — her strong maternal love, 
her earnestness, her importunity, her perseverance, her deep humil- 
ity. Over all these the Saviour passes, or rather he traces them all 
up to their common root — her faith in him, her trust under all dis- 
couragements, in front of all difficulties, in opposition even to his 
own words and acts; her trust in his good will to her, in his disposi- 
tion to pit}' and to help. This is what he commends, admires. Two 
instances only are recorded in wffiich Jesus passed such an approving 
judgment, and looked with such admiring regard upon the faith of 
those who came to him ; and it is remarkable that they are those of 
the two Gentiles — the Eoman centurion and the Syrophcenician wom- 
an. Verily,” said he of the one, “I have not found so great faith; 
no, not in Israel!” “ Woman, said he to the other, “great is thy 
faith.” Great faith w'as needed in those who were the first to force 
the barrier that ages had thrown up between Jew and Gentile, and 
great faith in these instances ■was displayed. Of the two, however, 
that of the purely Gentile woman was the highest in its character 
and the noblest in its achievements. The Eoman’s faith was in the 
unliniitedness of Christ’s power — a power he believed so great that 
even as he said to his soldiers, “ Go !” and they went; “ Come!” and 
they came; “Do this!” and they did it — so could Jesus say to dis- 
ease and life and death; curing at a distance! saving by the simple 
word of his power ! The faith of the Canaanito was not simply in 
the unlimited extent of Christ’s power. His power she never for a 
moment doubted. He had no reason to say to her, ‘Believest thou 
that I am able to do this ?’ But his willingness lie himself gave her 
some reason to doubt. Thousands placed as she was would have 
doubted — thousands tried as she was would have failed. W^bicli of 
IIS has a faith in Jesus of which we are quite sure that it would come 
through such a conflict unscathed? In her it never seems for a 
moment to have faltered. In spite of his mysterious, unexampled 
silence— of the explanation given of the silence that .appeared to 
exclude — beneath the sentence that assigned her a place among the 
dogs, her faith lived on, with a power in it to penetrate the folds of 
that dark mantle wdxicli ihe. Lord, for a short season drew around 
him — ^to know and see. that behind the assumed veil of coldness, 

. silence, indifiference, repulse, reproach, there beat the willing,, loving 
..heart, upon whose boundless. benevolence she casts herself, trusting, 
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and not being afraid. This was her confidence, that there was more 
love to her in his heart than the outward conduct of Jesus might 
seem to indicate. It was this confidence which sustained her from 
first to last. It was this confidence which carried her over all the 
obstructions thrown successively before her. It was this confidence 
which sharpened her wit, and gave her courage to snatch out of 
Christ’s own hand the weapon by which her last and greatest victory 
was won. It was this confidence in him, in spite of all adverse ap- 
pearances, which pleased the Lord so much — for he likes, as we all 
do, to bo trusted in — and -which drew from him the unwonted expres- 
sion at once of approval and of admiration, “ 0 woman, great is thy 
faith!” It is the same kind of simple trust in Jesus that we all need ;* 
a,nd in us too, if -we but had it in like degree, it would accomplish 
like blessed results. What the silence and the sentences of Jesus 
were to that entreating woman, crying after Jesus to have her poor 
child cured, his ways and his dealings, in pi’ovidence and in grace, 
are to irs crying after him for the healing of our own or others’ spir- 
itual maladies. V( e cry, but he answers not a word ; w'e entreat, but 
he turns upon us a frowning countenance*; when he speaks, his words 
seem to cut ijs ofl from comfort and from help. But deal as he may 
with us, hide himself as he may, sjieak roughly as he may, let us still 
believe that there exists in the heart of our Eedeemer a love to us, 

upon wdiick wn can at all times cast ourselves in full, unbounded 
trust. 

“ Vi' Oman, great is thy faith : be it unto thee even as thou wilt. 
And her daughter was made wdiole from that very hour.” 


XIIL 

Jhe jiliRCUIT THROUGH pECAPOtlS.* 

^ We have now to folloV Jesus through one of the most singular of 
las journeyings. His work in Galilee was done, but some days were 
still left ere he set his face to go up to Jerasalem. These days were 
devoted to a cncuit wdiich carried him in a semicircle round the west- 
ern, northern, and eastern boundaries of Galilee, keeping him outside 
the jurisdiction of Herod, and beyond the reach of the Jeivish hierar- 
chy. He was seeking for rest, seclusion, security, and he found them 
where neither the mistaken attachment of his friends, nor the hate of 
his enemies in Galilee, were likely to follow him. Hirst he travelled * 
“ Matt. 16 : 29-39 ; 16 : 1-12 ; Mark 7 : 31-37 ; 8 : 1-26. 
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OTer the liillj country that lies to the northwest of the sea of Tibe- 
rias. There, as he \Ym passing out of the Galilean territory, he met 
the SyrophcBnician woman, and by the manner of his treatment of 
her revealed at once the simplicity, humility, tenacity of her faith, 
and the wide embrace of his own love and power. Crossing the 
boundary-line that divided Palestine from Phcenicia, passing the 
ancient city of Tyre, he proceeded northward towards Sidon, getting 
a glimpse there — it may have been a first and last one — of a country 
in which some of the most ancient forms of heathenism still subsist- 
ed, in the worship of Baal and xAstarte. Then, turning eastward, he 
crossed the southern ridge of Lebanon, descended into the valley of 
the Leontes, skirted the base of the snow-capped Hermon, and some- 
where not far from the sources of the Jordan, entered Decapolis. 
This was the name given to a large and undefined region which lay 
around ten cities, to which peculiar privileges were granted by the 
PiOmans after their conquest of Syria. All of these, with a single 
exception, lay to the east and southeast of the sea of Galilee. At 
length he came upon that sea, touching it somewhere along its east- 
ern shore, not far, it may have been, from the place where he once 
before, crossing from Capernaum, had landed for a few hours, and 
where he cured the demoniac of Gadara. At the entreaty of the mul- 
titude Jesus had then instantly retired, not suffering the man upon 
whom the cure had been wrought to accompany him, but directing 
him to go and tell what had happened to his family and friends. 
^L4nd he departed,” w^e are told, “and began to publish in Decapolis 
how great things Jesus had done for him; and all did marvel.” The 
rumor of that miracle w^as still fresh, the wonder it had excited had 
not died aw^ay, when, coming through the midst of the coast of 
Decapolis, Jesus sat dowm upon one of the mountains that overlook 
the lake. The community through which he had been moving wms 
more than half heathenish, the Jewish faith and w^orship having but 
little hold east of the river and the lake. Christ’s appearance for the 
jfirst time among this rude and essentially Gentile population, and 
the readiness with which he healed the deaf man that had an imped- 
iment in his speech, produced the very effect wiiich in such circum- 
stances might have been anticipated. “Great multitudes came to 
him, having with them those that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, 
and many others,” eagerly but somewhat roughly casting them dowm 
at the feet of Jesus; wondering as at an altogether new sight, 
beyond measure astonished when they saw the dumb made., to 
speak, and the blind to ..see, and, the lame to walk, and . glorifying, 
not any of their' own. idols, but glorifying the God of .Israel, in whose 
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name and by “whose power these great works were done. Matt. 

15:30,31. 

Three days they crowded in upon Jesus, till about four thousand 
men, beside women and children, were around him on the mountain- 
side. Many of them had come from a distance, and the food that 
they had brought with them was exhausted. That they might not 
go fasting away from him, to faint, it might be, on the road, Jesus 
repeated the miracle he had once wrought before, on the same side 
of the lake, but at a different season of the year, and for an entirely 
different sort of people. Among the coincidences and the differen- 
ces in the narratiTes which the evangelists have given of these two 
miraculous feedings of the multitudes, there is one not preserved in 
our English version. After the five thousand were fed with the five 
loaves and the two fishes, the disciples, we are told, took up twelve 
baskets full of fragments. After the four thousand were fed with the 
seven loaves and the few small fishes, seven baskets full of fragments 
were gathered. In the Greek tongue there are two different words, 
describing two vessels of different size and structure, both of which, 
without any mark of distinction between them, our translators of the 
Bible have rendered into the English word basket.” It is one of these 
words which invariably and exclusively is used in describing the first 
miracle, and the other which is as invariably and exclusively used in 
describing the second. The employment in the two cases of two dif- 
ferent kinds of vessel has thus been distinctly marked and preserved 
as one of tlie slighter circumstantial peculiarities by which the two 
events were distinguished from one another. 

riie multitude having been fed and sent away, Jesus took ship 
and sailed across the lake, landing on its western shore between 
Tiberias and Capernaum. He had scarcely reappeared in the neigh- 
boihood in w^hich most of his wonderful works had been wrought, » 
when, once again, in their old spirit of contemptuous challenge, the 
Pharisees demand that he w^ould show them a* sign from heaven. 
ISTow, howmver, for the first time, the Sadducees appear by their side, 
leaguing themselves mth the Pharisees in a joint rejection of Christ— 
in slighting all that he had already said and done — in counting it in- 
sufficient to substantiate any claim on his part to be them Messiah, 
and in demanding the exhibition of some great wonder in the heav- 
ens, such as, mis-reading some of the ancient prophecies, they falsely 
thought should precede Christ s advent. Saddened and vexed, with 
a word of stem rebuke to the men who stood tempting him, and a 
deep sigh heaved over the whole village to which they belonged, Jesus 
abruptly departed, embarking in such haste that the disciples forgot 
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to fiirnisli themselves witli tlie necessary supply of food. As they 
landed on the other side, Jesus charged them to beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. The pitiful simplicity which they 
displayed in failing to see -what Jesus meant, and m imagining that 
because he had used the word ‘deaven,” it must be their having failed 
to bring bread enough with them that he was pointing at, stirred the 
gentle spirit of their Master, and led him to administer a more than 
ordinarily severe rebuke, the main w’eight of which was laid, not upon 
their stupidity in not understanding him, but in their want of trust, 
their forgetting how the many thousands had been provided for in 
the desert and on the mountain-side. 

At Bethsaida, to which place Jesus went on his way to Caesarea 
Philippi, they brought a blind man to him, and besought him to 
touch him. This case, and that of the deaf and stammering man 
brought to him in Decapolis, have many points of resemblance. In 
both, those who brought the diseased to Jesus prescribed to him the 
mode of cure. They besought him to lay his hand upon them, or to 
touch them. Was it for the very purpose of reproving and counter- 
acting the prejudice which connected the cure with a certain land of 
manipulation on the part of the curer, that Jesus in both instances 
ivent so far out of liis usual course, varying the manner of his action 
so singularly, that out of all his miracles of healing these two stand 
distinguished by the unique mode of their performance? This at 
least is certain, that had Jesus in any instance observed one settled 
and iiiiiform method of healing, the spirit of formalism and supersti- 
tion wdiicli lies so deep in our nature would have seized upon it, and 
linked it inseparably with the divine virtue that w^ent out of him, 
confounding the channel with the thing that the channel conveyed. 
More and more as we ponder the life of our Eedeemer, dwelling par- 
ticularly on those parts of it — such as his institution of the sacra- 
ments — ill W'hich food might have been furnished upon which the 
spirit of formalism might have fed, more and more do we wonder at 
the pains evidently taken to give to that strong tendency of our nature 
as iitfcle material as possible to fasten on. 

. Besides, however, any intention of the kind thus alluded to, the 
variations in our Lord’s outward modes of healing may have had 
special adaptation to the state of the individuals dealt with, and may 
have been me<ant to symbolize the great corresponding diversity that, 
there is in those spiritual healings of which the bodily ones were un- 
doubtedly intended to be types. Let us imagine that the deaf, stam- 
merer of Dee.apolis was a man whose spiritual defects were, as com- 
plicated as Ms physical ones,; whose hard, unclean heart it,, was : sin-' 
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giikrly cliffietilt to reacli and to renew; wlio required repeated efforts 
to be made, and a Taried instrumentality to be employed, before lie 
yielded to tlie power of tlie tnitb, or was brought under its benignant 
sway. Then see with what picturesque fidelity and appropriateness 
the slowness and difficulty of the one kind of healing was shadowed 
forth in the other. Jesus took him aside from the multitude, went 
a^Yay •with him alone into some quiet and secluded place. The very 
isolation — the standing thus alone face to face, 'was of itself fitted to 
arrest, to concentrate the man’s thoughts upon what was about to 
happen. Then Jesus put his fingers into his ears, as if by this very 
action he meant to indicate the need there was of an operation which 
should remove the obstruction, and that his w^as the hand to do it. 
Then -with a like intent he touched the man’s dry and withered 
tongue with fingers moistened with his owm spittle. Then he looked 
up to heaven and sighed — the sigh unheard — but the look upward, 
and the emotion which it conveyed, not lost upon the man. Then 
after all these preliminaries, in course of which we may believe that 
W’hatever of incredulity or whatever of unbelief there may have lain 
within w'as being gradually subdued, at last he said, Epliphatha, and 
the ears were opened and the tongue wus loosed. 

Two things here w^ere peculiar, the sigh and the preserving the 
old Aramaic word wdiicli Jesus, used. Never in any other instance 
l)ut in this, when Jesus -was about to heal, did a sigh escape from his 
lips. What dm\Y it forth here? It may have been that as he drew 
the man aside and confronted him alone, the sorrowiul spectacle that 
he presented became to the quick sympathies of Jesus suddenly and 
broadly suggestive of all the ills that flesh is heir to, and that it was 
over them collectively that the sigh wms heaved. Such interpretation 
of its meaning leaves unexplained wdiy it wms this case, and it alone, * 
wdiicli acted in such a manner upon the sympathies of the Eedeemer. 
But the sigh may have had a deeper source. If this w’-ere indeed a 
man whose soul was difficult of reach and cure, he may have pre- 
sented himself .to Jesus as the type and emblem of those obstinate 
cases of spiiitual malady, some of wdiich W'ould so long resist the 
great remedy that he came to the earth to furnish. 

After the sigh came the utterance Eplipkatha, a w^ord belonging 
to that dialect of the old Hebrew language called the Aramaic, or 
Syro-Ohaldaic, wffiich was then current in Judea. But if that w’-as 
the language which Christ ordinarily used— in which, for example, 
the Sermon on the Mount was spoken— why was it that in this and 
one or two other instances, and in these alone, the exact words which 
Christ employed are preserved in the evangelic record ? It cannot 
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be tlie peculiarity or solemnity of tlie occasion, or tlie particular 
eiiipliasis witli wliicli they were spoken, that entitled them to be 
selected and preserved, for we can point to many other occasions in 
which, had Jesus used Aramaic words, they would have had as good, 
indeed a better claim to have been preserved. The true explanation 
of this matter seems to be that it was only upon a few occasions that 
Jesus did employ the old vernacular tongue — and that he ordinarily 
spoke in Greek. It has recently, and as I think conclusively, been 
established by a great variety of proof, that in the days of our 
Saviour, the Jews knew and spoke two languages; all the grown-up 
educated population using the Greek as well as the Aramaic tongue. 
The Greek predominated in the schools, was employed almost exclu- 
sively in written documents and by public speakers. It was in this 
language that Jesus addressed the crowds in the courts of the temple 
at Jerusalem, and the multitudes on the hillsides of Galilee. We 
have, therefore, in our Greek New Testament the veiy words before 
us which came from the lips of our Eedeemer — more sacred, surely, 
than if they had been translated from the Aramaic, however faithful 
the rendering. Assuming that Greek was the language ordinarily 
employed by our Saviour, it would very natimally occur that occa- 
sionally lie reverted to the old dialect, and th?^t when he did so the 
words that he used should have been preserved and interpreted. 
Thus, for instance, in the house of Jairus, Jesus was in the home of 
a strictly Jewish family, in which the old language would be used in 
all domestic intercourse, the little daughter who lay dead there hav- 
ing not yet learned perhaps the newly imported tongue. ‘^How 
beautifully accordant then with the character of him whoso heart was 
tenderness itself, that as he leaned over the lifeless form of the maiden, 
and breathed that life-giving wdiisper into her ear, it should have 
been in the loved and familiar accents of the mother tongue, saying, 
^Talitlia, ciimi!’ xilthough dead and insensible the moment before 
the words were uttered, yet ere the sound of them passed away there 
was life and sensibility within her. Does not every reader perceive 
the thoughtful tenderness of the act, and a most sufficient reason 
why it was in Hebrew and not in Greek that our Lord now address- 
ed her ? And do ^ve not also discover a cause why the fact of his 
having clone so should be especially noticed by the, evangelist? Are 
we not thus furnished with a new and affecting example of. our Sav- 
iour’s graciousness? ' And do we not feel that Si Mark, the most, 
minutely descriptive of all the evangelists, deserves our gratitude 
for having taken pains .to record it? Softly and sweetly, must the- 
tones of that loving, voice,' s.p,eaking in the language of .her childhood, 
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]:ia%^e fallen upon tlie sleeping spirit of tlie maiden, and hj words of 
tenderness, no less than words of power, was she thus recalled to life 
and happiness.”'^' 

It was perhaps stiU more natural that Jesus, in addressing the 
deaf stammerer of Decapolis, should have used an Aramaic word. 
He was a rude mountaineer. The vernacular was perhaps the only 
language of which he had any knowledge. At any rate, it was the 
one to which he had been the most accustomed. It could have been 
solely with regard to the man himseK that Jesus employed the par- 
ticular term Ephplmtlia, He -meant him to hear and understand it. 
And it was heard, we believe, and understood; for this was not a 
case in which the faculty of hearing and speaking had never existed 
or been exercised. So soon as the physical impediments were re- 
moved, the man could speak as he had spoken before the loss of 
hearing had been incurred. "When, after all the other signs of the 
coming cure had been given, the *emphatic word was at last pro- 
nounced, how wise, how gracious was it that that word — ^the first 
heard after so many years — should have been one of his* well-known, 
well-loved mother-tongue ! • ’ 

But let us turn i^ow for a moment to the cure of the blind man at 
Bethsaida. Here, too, we may believe that there was something 
special in the spiritual condition of the man meant to be typified by 
the manner of his cure. In the taking of him by the hand, the lead- 
ing out of the town, the spitting upon his eyes, and putting his hands 
upon him, Jesus may have had the same objects in view which he had 
in acting in a similar manner with the deaf man at Decapolis, and 
the man bom blind in Jerusalem; but there was a singularity that 
marks tins case from all the others. It is the only instance of prog- 
ress in a cure by half and half, Of an intermediate stage in the first 
instance reached. Jesus asked him if he saw aught. He looked up 
and said that he saw men as trees walking. He saw them — ^knew 
them to be men — ^noticed and described their motion; but they were 
shapeless to his eye— looked rather like trees than men. It is this 
circumstance which leads us to believe that he had not been blind 
from birth. To endow a man bom blind with the full powers of 
vision requires a double miracle— one upon the bodily organ, restor- 
ing to it its powers; one tipon the mind, conferring upon it the 
faculty that in the years of infancy a long education is required to 
impart. A youth who had been blind from birth was couched by 
Cheselden; but at first and for some time he could not distinguish 
one object from another, however different in shape or size. He had 
* « See Boherts’ “ Biscussiom on the Gospel/’ pp. 89, 90, 
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to he told wliat the things were, with whose forms he had been famil- 
iar from feeling, and slowly learned to recognize them. And slowly 
was it that we all in oiir earliest days learned how to use the eye, and 
turn it hito the instrument of detecting the forms and the magni- 
tudes and the distances of the objects by which 'we were surrounded. 
But here — unless, indeed, we believe that there was a double mira- 
cle—so soon as the man got the fall power of bodily vision, he knew’ 
how to use it, having learned that art before. It pleased the Saviour, 
how^ever, €o convey again its lost powders to the organ of the eye step 
by step. There was at first a confusion of the outward forms of things 
arising from some visional defect. That defect removed, all wms 
clear; and the subject of this miracle rejoiced in the exercise of a 
long-unused and almost forgotten faculty. It stands a solitaiy kind 
of cure in the bodily healings of our Lord ; but that of w%ich it is 
the type is by no means so rare. Bather, the rare thing is when any- 
thing like fall powder of spiritual perception is at once bestowed. It 
is but slowly here that the lost powder comes back — that the eye opens 
to a true discernment of the things of that great spiritual w^orld of 
which w^e form a part — sees them in their exact forms, in their rela- 
tive magnitudes, distances, proportions. Even after the inwuird eye 
has been purged of all those films which limit and obscure its sight, 
a long, a careful, a painstaking education is required to train it, as 
our bodily one in infancy wms trained. Nor let us wonder if along 
the iBany stages of wdiich this education is made up, we often make 
singular discoveries of how’* bhnd we were before' to what afterwards 
seems clear as day, or that the operations are often painful by which 
a truer, and a deeper, and a wider spiritual discernment is attained. 
It is the blessed office of our Saviour at once to restore to the inward 
eye its power, and to teach us how" to use it. Into his hands let us 
ever be putting ourselves; and let us quietly and gratefully submit 
to that discipline by which onr training in the exercise of all our 
spiiitual faculties is carried on. 
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XIV. 

JhE y^POSTOLIC J2 oNFESSION at j2^SAREA-j^HILIPPI.* 

In the mythology of the Greeks the -worship of Pan — their sylyan 
deity— was always associated with shady cave or woody grotto. The 
first Grecian settlers in Northern Syiia lighted there upon a spot 
singularly suited for such a worship— a cave at the southern base of 
Mount Hermon, and at the northeastern extremity of the valley of the 
Jordan. This cave lay immediately behind a raised yet retired nook 
or hoUow among the hills, and immediately beneath a conical height 
of more than one thousand feet, rising between two of those deep ravines 
which run up into the. great mountain, upon the summit of which 
height there now stand the noblest ruins that the whole country 
around exhibits; equal in extent, if not in grandeur, to those of Hei- 
delberg— the ruins of the Saracen castle of Zubeibeh. Immediately 
beneath the entrance into this cave — along a breadth of more than 
one hundred feet — there gush forth from among the stones a thousand 
bubbluig rills of water, coming from some hidden fo-untain-head, and 
from theii long, dark, subteiTanean journey springing all joyously 
together into the hght of day, forming at once b}'- their union a stream 
which is one of the chief heads or sources of the Jordan. This lively 
and full-born stream does instantly a stream’s best eastern work- 
clothes its birthplace with exuberant fertility, shadowing it with the 
foliage of the hex and the olive ; covering its green swards with flow- 
ers of every name, turning it into such a scene that, lost in admira- 
tion, Miss Martineau declares that, out of Poussin’s pictures, she 
never saw any thing in the least like it, while Dr. Stanley calls’ it a 
Syrian Tivoli. 

This chosen spot the first Grecian settlers seized upon and con- 
secrated, making the cave Pan’s sanctuary, cutting niches for the 
nymphs out of the solid rock which forms the face of the mountain- 
side ; which niches — ^the statues that once occupied them gone are 

still to be seen there ; and called the place Panias, from the name of 
the deity there worshipped. The Eomans, when they came, did not 
overturn this worship, but they added a new one. Returning to this 
beautiful nook from having escorted Cmsar Augustus to the sea, 
Herod the Great erected a fine temple of white marble to his great 
patron. One of his sons, Herod Phdip, in whose territory, as tetrarch 
of Iturea and Traohonitis, it was included, extended and embellished 

Ma^tthew 16 : 13-19. 
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tlie town w^liicli had gro-wn up near the old cavern sanctuary. Think- 
ing to change its name, he called it Csesarea-Philippi, in honor of 
the Eoman emperor, with his own name added, to distinguish it from 
the Caesarea on the seacoast. This new name it bore for a few gen- 
erations, but the old one revived again, and still belongs to it under 
the Arabic form of Banias. 

It was to this Banias, or Cgesarea-Philippi, that our Lord pro- 
ceeded, passing through Bethsaida, and up along the eastern banks 
of the Jordan. In that circuit already described he may have visited 
it, and the attractions of the place may have drawn him back, or this 
may have been his first and only visit. It can scarcely be believed 
that he came into the few scattered villages which lay around, and 
the remains of which are still visible, without entering Gsssarea-Phi- 
lippi itself. His presence there, out of Judea, in a district covered 
with tokens of heathen worship, his standing before that cave, his 
gazing upon those buildings, those niches, those inscriptions now in 
ruius and defaced, but then telling, in their freshness, of idolatries 
still in living pow^'er, carries Jesus farther awnry from Judaism, and 
brings him into nearer outward contact with Gentile wv>rship than 
any other position in w^hich w^e see him in the gospel narrative. It 
w^ere presumptuous in us, where no clue is given, to imagine wLat 
the thoughts and intents of the Saviour were ; yet when we find him 
going so I’ar out of his w^ay, choosing this singular district as the 
place of his temporary sojourn after all his public labors in Galilee 
were over ; when ive reflect further that now a new^ stage of his min- 
istry was entered on, and that henceforth from teaching the multi- 
tudes he withdrew^, and gathering his disciples around him in pri- 
vate, began to speak to tliem as he had never done before, it is 
impossible to refrain from cherishing the idea that, surrounded now 
by the emblems of various faiths and worships, types of the motley 
forms of superstition that had spread all over the earth, the thoughts 
of the Eedeemer took within their wide embrace that world whose 
faith and w^orship he had come to purify, and that he had, in fact, 
purposely chosen, as in harmony with this epoch of his life, and the 
purposes he w^as about to execute, the unique, secluded, romantic 
district of Cmsarea-Philippi. 

He w^'as wandering in one of its lonely roads with his disciples, 
Ms sole companions, 'when he left them for a little wliile to engage in 
solitary prayer, (Luke 9 : 18,) to commit himself' and his great work, 
. as it was passing into a, new stage, to his Father in hea%^en. On 
rejoining, them, he put to them the question, Whom do men, say 
that I the Son of: man am?” He knew it already, but for a, further 
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purpose lie would fain have from their lips what the gross result of 
those two years’ toil and teaching was — what the ideas were about 
himself, his person, character, and office, which his fellow-country- 
men now generally entertained. They told him— more than one of 
them taking part in the reply— that some said that he was John the 
Baptist ; some that he was Elias ; some Jeremiah ; some, without deter- 
mining which, that he -was one of the prophets. His own immediate 
followers, had got somewhat further in their conceptions. Listen- 
ing to and believing in, though not fully understanding the testi- 
mony of the Baptist, Andrew had said to his own brother Simon, 
have found the Messiah, which is, being interpreted, the Christ 
and Nathanael, remembering what the voice from heaven at the bap- 
tism had been, reported as declaring, had exclaimed, “ Eabbi, thou 
art the Son of God : thou art the King of Israel.” Here and there, 
by dumb and blind men and Syrophoenician women, he had been 
hailed as the Son of David or the Son of God. On the first impulse 
of their w’onder at all being miraculously fed, five thousand men were 
ready in the moment to say of him that he was the prophet that 
should come into the world. But these were the exceptions — excep- 
tions so rare that they seemed not to his disciples worthy of account. 
Amid all the variety of impressions made upon them by the discourses 
and works of our Lord, the great mass of the people in Judea and in 
Galilee regarded J esus as the Messiah’s forerunner or one of his her- 
alds, not as the Messiah himself. It was the popular belief of the 
period that, prior to the Messiah’s advent, one or other of the proph- 
ets was to rise again from the dead. This Jesus might be he. The 
Pharisees had not succeeded in shaking the public confidence in him 
as a pure and holy man, w^ell worthy to be counted as a prophet. 
But they had prevailed in scattering the first impressions that the 
Baptist’s ministry and his own words and deeds had created, that he 
vras indeed the Christ. And now from the lips of his own follo^yers 
Jesus hears, what was so well fitted to try their faith and their Mas- 
tei s patience, that scarcely anywhere over all the land was there any 
recognition of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

On getting tiieir answer, no word of reproach or complaint escapes 
the Saviour' s lips. It was not indeed on his own account, it was on 
theirs, that his first question had been put. He follows it with the sec- 
ond and more pointed one : But whom say ye that I am ?” Peter, the 
ever-ready answerer, replies, ‘^Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. Peter had believed, from the beginning of his connec- 
tion with him, that Jesus was the Christ; a faith which had the great 
and acknowledged authority of the Baptist to rest on, and which was 
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borne up by tlie liope that the whole nation would speedily accept 
him as such. But in the Baptist’s death, that authority has been vio- 
lently shaken, and the outward and exjDected support has utterly given 
way. Many of the Lord’s disciples have forsaken him, and looking 
all around, Peter can find few now who so believe. Yet, amid all 
the prevailing unbelief in and rejection of his Master, Peter’s faith has 
been gaining and not losing strength. Like the inhabitants of Sychar, 
he believed not because of what any one had told him, but upon the 
ground of what he himself had seen and heard and known of Jesus. 
“ Thou art the GhristT ' Such the Baptist said thou weii — such, though 
thou hast never expressly put forth the claim — such thy words and 
works have been ever asserting thee to be — and such thou traly art.’ 
Thus it is that in his good confession Peter suffers not the fickle faith 
and low conceptions of the multitude to affect him. Though he and 
his few companions stand alone, with the whole community against 
them, for himself ond for them he -will speak out and say, “ Thou art” 
— not any one of those prophets, however honorable the name he 
bears— Thou art the very Christ himself — the Messiah promised to 
our fathers.” 

But still another step, in taking which Peter not only confronts 
the existing state of popular belief as to who Jesus is, but goes 
far on in advance of the existing Jewish faith as to Tvho and what 
their Messiah was to be. Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liiing 
God.” We know from sufficient testimony that the Jews universally 
imagined that their Messiah -was to be but a man, distinguished for his 
virtues and exalted in his office, but still a man. There lias dawned 
on Peter’s mind the idea that Jesus the Christ is something more — 
something higher. The voice from heaven had called him the Son 
of God ; Satan ancl his host had taken up and repeated the epithet. 
What that title fully meant may not, cannot think that Peter no^w, 
or till long afterwards, understood ; but that it indicated some mys- 
terious indwelling of the Divinity — some mysterious link between 
Jesus and the Father which raised him high above the level of our 
ordinary humanity, even wLen endowed with all prophetic gifts — ^h© 
wms beginning to comprehend. Obscure though his conceptions 
were, there stood embodied in Ms great confession a testimony to 
the mingled humanity and divinity of Jesus. ’ In the faith wffiich 
thus expressed itself, Jesus saw the germ of all that, living faith by 
which true believers of every age were' , to ■ be animated-— that faith 
.the cherishing of which within its bosom w^as to form the veiy life and 
strength of the community, the Church, which he was to gather out 
from, among the nations— the fruit of God’s own .work within human 
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souls. Seeing this, and being so far satisfied — rejoicing in the assur- 
ance that whatever other men might think or say of him, there were 
even now some human spirits within which he had got a hold that 
nothing could shake, against which nothing would prevail— he turns 
to Peter and says, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona.” Simon 
Bar-jona ! — the very way in which he named him preparing us for 
words of weighty import being about to be addressed to him. Simon 
Bar-jona, blessed art thou ! I know not if Jesus Christ ever pro- 
nounced such a special individual blessing on any other single man ; 
and when we hear one of our race called blessed by him who knows 
so well wherein the best and highest happiness of our nature con- 
sists, our ear opens wide to catch the reason given for such a bene- 
diction being pronounced. “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.” ^ Thine owm eye hath not seen it, thine own ear hath 
not heard it — it hath not come to thee by any ordinary channel from 
without — it is not due alone to an exercise of thine own spirit within. 
Faint though the light be that has gleamed in upon thy soul and 
lighted up thy faith— faint as the feeblest glimmer of the morn — it is 
a light from heaven, a dawm giving promise of a bright and cloud- 
iess day. It hath come as a revelation from the great Father of 
spirits to thy spirit, Simon Bar-jona ; and therefore a blessed man 
art thou !’ And blessed still in the Saviour’s judgment — ^blessed be- 
yond all that this 'world has in it of blessedness to bestow— ^is he 
upon wdiose darkened mind and heart the faintest rays of that same 
heavenly light have shone — the God who commanded the light to 
shine out of the darkness, shining in upon his soul, giving him the 
light of the true knowledge of God in Christ his Saviour ! 

“ And I say also unto thee.” ‘ Thou hast said to me, “ Thoil art 
the Christ,” and hast shown that thou knowest w^hat is the true 
meaning of the word ; so now say I unto thee, “ Thou art Peter ;” the 
name of iny owm giving, the fitness of- whose application to thee thou 
art even, now justifying in thy prompt and bold confession, in thy full 
and resolute faith, in thy firm and immovable adhesion to me, despite 
of all that men think and say of me. Thou art a true Petros— n> liv- 
ing stone built upon me, the true Petra, the living and eternal rock— 
the only sure foundation in which you and all may build their trust 
and hopes. And upon thee, as such a stone resting on such a rock, 
as having so genuine and strong a faith in me as the Son of man and 
Son of God, I will build my church. Because of this thine early, full, 
and heaven-implanted faith, thou shalt be honored as one of the first 
foundation-stones on which my church shall be erected. That church 
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sliall be tbe congregation of men wlio stare thy faith — who all are 
Peters like thyself — all Imiig stones btiilt upon tne as the chief cor- 
ner-stone ; and in a sense, too, built upon thee; on prophets and 
• apostles as laid by me and on me, to form the basis of the great spir- 
itual edifice — the temple of the church.’ 

^ But if the church was to consist of those w^ho believed in Jesus as 

Peter did, where was the promise that it should number many within 
its embrace? What the security that it should have any firm or last- 
ing hold? Was not Jesus at this moment a wanderer — despised and 
rejected — driven forth from among his own — surrounded in this place 
of his voluntary exile among the Gentiles by a few poor fiishermen? 
Where was the earthly hope that the circle of true believers in him 
should widen ? What the prospect that if it did, it could hold its 
ground against all the gathered enmity that was rising to pour itself 
out against it ? Calmly, out of the midst of all these unpropitious and 
unpromising appearances, the words issue from the lips of Jesus, 

■will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” The history of eighteen centuries has confirmed the truth of the 
saying. So long has this society of Christian men existed; and 
though it has done much to provoke hostility, and been often very 
unmindful of the spirit and will of him whose name it bears, yet all 
that power and policy, the wiliest intrigues and the fiercest persecu- 
tion could do against it, have been done in vain. 

This is the first occasion on which Jesus -used that word — the 
church; and he named it in his own lifetime but once again. He did 
every thing to lay the true and only foundation of that clnireh ; but 
he did almost nothing with his own hand to erect or organize it. 

! Apart from his selecting twelve men to be his personal associates, his 

; ■ institution of the office of the apostolate, which there are but few 

1 w'ho regard as an integral and perpetual part of the church’s organi- 

I zation — apart from that and his appointment of the two sacraments, 

j Jesus may be said to have done nothing towards the incorporation of 

those attached to him into an external institute. Even here, when he 
goes to address a few words of encouragement to Peter, upon whom 
so important services in this department w^ere to devolve, he speaks 
not of the present but of the future: “I wfill give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven.” ‘When that time conies at -which, on the 
great day of Pentecost, the first admissions into my church by bap- 
tism shall take place, then know that the keys of my kingdom are in 
thy hand, and that thou mayest use them in the full assurance that 
thou art not acting without a due warrant.’ Keys are the badges of 
authority and power and trust, bestowed as the symbols of the office 
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on ministers or ambassadors, secretaries or treasnrers of kingdoms; 
on wkoni the duty lies of admitting to, or excluding from, the prm- 
leges and benefits of the commonwealth, disposing or withdrawing 
the royal bounties and favor. Such keys— in a manner appropriate 
to the kind of commonwealth the church is — Jesus here commits to 
Peter, as one of the first and greatest of its office-bearers. In the 
use of any such' authority and power as had been given liini within 
the church — in admitting to or excluding from its privileges — in taking 
liis part in the baptism of the three thousand on the day of Pente- 
cost — in condemning Ananias and Sapphira — ^in censuring Simon 
Magus — ^in opening the door to take in the Gentile converts, and pre- 
siding at the baptisms in the household of Cornelius — Peter might 
be weighed down by the sense of the feebleness of the instrument he 
was using, the smallness of the effects that it could produce. To 
comfort and encourage him in the use of the keys when they came to 
be employed by him, Jesus adds, ‘‘Whatsoever' thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou slialt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” ‘Act but in the right spirit — follow 
out the directions given — let the law of truth and love but regulate 
your doings, and you may rest assured that doings of yours on earth 
shall be approved and ratified in heaven.’ So far, and no farther, as 
it seems to us, do the words of our Saviour, as addressed to Peter, go. 
You are aware that it is upon these words — and upon them almost 
exclusively, for there is no other passage of any thing of a like import 
in the evangelic naiTative — the church of Eoine claims for St. Peter 
and Iiis alleged successors in the see of Eome a primacy or popedom 
over the universal church of Christ. Upon this claim, so far as it is 
attempted to be erected upon this passage, I have to remark : 

1. It is singular that of the three evangelists who have recorded 
our Lord’s question to the apostles, and St. Peter’s re23ly, St. Mat- 
thew is the only one who has added that which Jesus said to him 
after his good confession had been made. Had our Lord’s object in 
putting the question been to elicit the confession in order thereupon 
to confer certain peculiar honors and j)rivileges upon St. Peter above 
all the other twelve, would St. Mark and St. Luke have stoj)ped short 
as they do at the confession, and said not a word about Peter and the 
rock — the keys and the kingdom? It is quite true that in many a 
narrative two of the evangelists omit what the third has recorded ; 
but it is never true, as it would be true here if the Eoman-catholic 
interpretation of the passage be adopted, that all three give the ini- 
tial or introductory part of a narrative, but that one alone supplies 
that in which the main scope and object of the whole consists. 
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2. Tlie claim for a primacy of antliority over tiie other apostles, 
put forward on behalf of St. Peter, rests on the assumption that he, 
and he exclusively, is the rock upon wdiich the church is said to rest. 
I wdll only say, that as a mere matter of exegesis — that is, of inter- 
pretation of w^ords— it is extremely difficult to say precisely what the 
rock was to wdiicli Christ alluded. From the beginning, from Jerome 
and Origen down to our owm times, there has been the greatest diver- 
sity of opinion. Did Jesus mean to say that Peter himself — ^indmd- 
ually and peculiarly — was the rock ? or was it the confession that he 
had just made, or was it the faith to wdiich he had given expression, 
or was Jesus pointing to himself when he spoke of this rock, as he 
did elsewhere when he spake of . this temple — this shrine — in refer- 
ence to himseK ? I have already offered the explanation that appears 
to me the most simple and natural, as flowing not so much out of a 
critical examination of the w^ords as out of a consideration of the 
peculiar circumstances and conditions under which the words were 
spoken ; but I cannot say that I have offered that explanation with- 
out considerable hesitation — a hesitation mainly arising from the fact 
which does not appear in our English version, that Jesus used two 
different words — Petros and Petra — in speaking as he did to the 
apostle. A claim which rests upon so ambiguous a declaration can 
scarcely be regarded as entitled to our support. 

3. Whatever ambiguity there may he now to us, there could have 
been no such ambiguity in the words of Christ to those wdio heard 
them. They must have known whether or not Jesus meant to desig- 
nate Peter as the rock — to elevate him to a peculiar and exalted posi- 
tion above his brethren. And yet we find that three times after this 
the dispute arises among them wdiich should be the greatest— a dis- 
pute wffiich never could have arisen had Jesus already openly and 
distinctly assigned the primacy to St. Peter — and a dispute, we may 
add, which never would have been settled as Jesus in each case settled 
it, had any such primacy been ever intended to be conveyed by him. 

4. Even admitting that all that is said hei^e was said personally 
and peculiarly of Peter, where is the warrant to extend it to his suc- 
cessors? If his associates, his fellow-apostles, be excluded, liow^ can 
Ms successors be embraced? It is ingeniously said here by Eoman- 
ists that if St. Peter be the foundation of the Church, then as that 
foundation must abide, there ever must be one to take his place and 
keep up as it w^ere the continuity of the basis of the building. But 
this is to have, not one stone as the foundation, but a series of stones 
laid alongside or upon one another; and where is there a hint of such 
a' tiling? ■ 
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FiftUy, and clliefl 3 ^ All that is said here to Peter was said twice 
afterwards by Christ to all the twelve and to all the church. Ton 
have blit to turn to the eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew, and read 
there the' eighteenth and nineteenth verses, and to the gospel of St. 
John, and read there in the tw^entieth chapter, from the nineteenth 
to the twenty-third verse, to be fuUy satisfied that, put what inter- 
pretation you may upon the words spoken at Csesarea-Philippi to St. 
Peter, they conveyed to him no power or privilege beyond that which 
Jesus conferred upon the entire college of the apostles, and in its col- 
lective capacity upon the church.* 


XV- 

JhE JIeBUKE of ^T. j^ETER."^ 

Jesus had tested the faith of the apostles. Their reply to his 
pointed interrogation, “But whom say ye that I am?” was so far sat- 
isfactory. They had not been influenced either by the hostility of the 
Pharisees, or the loW' and unworthy imaginations of the people. TJiey 
were ready to acknowledge the Messiahship of their Master, such as 
they understood it to be, and had risen even to some dim conception 
of his divinity. They ivere all ready to adopt the declaration of their 
spokesman as the expression of their faith, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” 

J3iit in this faith of theirs there was one great and fatal defect. 
Neither they, nor any of their countrymen of that age, had asso- 
ciated with the advent of their Messiah any idea of humiliation, 
rejection, suffering unto death. Obscure he might be in his first 
appearances, and diflicult of recognition ; obstacles of various kinds 
might be throivn in his path, over -which he might have laboriously 
to climb ; but sooner or later the discovery of who and what he was 
would burst upon the people, and hj general acclaim he would be 
exalted to his destined lordship over Israel. One, coming unto his 
own, and by his owm received not ; asking not, and getting not, any 
honor from men ; walking in lowliness all his days'; a man of many 
and deeply-hidden griefs, misunderstood by the great mass of the 
people, despised and rejected by their mlers, taken at last to be 
judged and condemned as a deceiver of the people, a vilifier of Moses, 
a blasphemer against God; crucified at last as a malefactor — ^it had 

^ Boe Forty Bays after otir Lord’s Besurrection,” pp. 807-810. 

t Matt, 16 : 21-28 ; Mark. 8 : 81-38 ; 9 : 1 ; Luke 9 : 22-27. 
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never entered in to tlieir thoiiglits that such a one could be their Mes- 
siah. He might suffer somewhat, perhaps, at the hands of his own 
and Israel’s enemies ; possibly he might have to submit to death, the 
common lot of all men ; but that he should suffer at the hands of the 
very people over whom he came to reign, and that by their hands he 
should be put to death — no throne erected, and no kingdom w^on— 
this was not only alien from, it was utterly contradictory to, their 
conceptions and their belief. Yet all this was true ; and from their 
earlier and false ideas the disciples had to be -weaned. Jesus did 
this gradually. At first, during all his previous converse -with them 
while engaged in his public labors in Judea and Galilee, he had care- 
fully abstained from saying any thing about his approaching suffer- 
ings and death. Not that these were either unforeseen or forgotten 
by him. "When alone in the midnight intervie-^^ -with Nicodemus, he 
could speak plainly of his being lifted up upon the cross as the bra- 
zen serpent had been upon the pole in the wilderness, that whosoever 
looked upon him believingly might be saved. To the people of Judea 
and Galilee he could drop hints, which, how'ever obscure to his hear- 
ers, tell us of a full knowledge and foresight on his part of all that 
awaited him. He could point to his body as to the temple, which, 
though destroyed, in three days he should raise up again. He could 
tell his Galilean audience the sign that -v^^as to be given to that gen- 
eration ; that as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly, the Son of man should be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth. But never till now', in any of his private conver- 
sations wdth his disciples, had he alluded to this topic. He had 
allow'ed them to take the natural and full impression -vdiieh his teach- 
ing and miracle-W'orking, and the whole tenor of his life and conver- 
satioii, w^ere fitted to make upon open, honest, devout-minded men. 
Their knowledge of him, their faith in him, he had left to grow^, till 
now, as represented in the confession of St. Peter, it seemed strong 
enough to bear some pressure. They might now^ be told what it had 
been out of time to tell them earlier. And if they W'ere to be told at 
all beforehand of the dark and tragic close, it w^ould seem to be the 
very best ‘ and most fitting occasion to begin, at least, to make the 
disclosure to them no-w, wdien our Lord himself, ceasing from his 
public ministry, had sought these few" days’ quiet in the neighbor- 
hood of Cmsiirea-Pliilippi, that his own thoughts might be turned to 
all that awmited Mm wdien he w^ent up to Jerusalem. ‘‘Prom that 
time forth began Jesus to show unto his disciples how he must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the third day.” A few 
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clays after tlxis, as tliey descended from tlie Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, Jesiis charged Peter and James and John, saying, ‘‘ Tell the 
Yision to no man till the Son of man be risen from the dead.” A few 
days later, while they \vere still in Galilee, passing through it so pri- 
Tately that it eYidenced a desire that no man should know it, (Mark 
9 : 30,) Jesus said to his disciples, “ Let these sayings sink down into 
your hearts, for the Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands of 
men, and they shall kill him, and the third day he shall be raised 
again.” After the raising of Lazarus there w^as a brief retreat to 
Persea, till the time of the last Passover drew on. There was some- 
thing very peculiar in the whole manner and bearing of our Lord 
when, leaving this retreat, he set forth on his final journey to Jeru- 
salem. He stepped forth before his disciples, ‘^and they were ama- 
zed, and as they follow’’ed they w^ere afraid.” It v/as -while they w^-ere 
on the way thus going up to Jerusalem, that he took the twelve apart, 
and said to tlieip, “ Behold, "we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
that are written by the prophets concerning the Son of man shall be 
accomplished ; for he shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and 
unto the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, and shall 
deliver him to the Gentiles, and they shall mock, and shall scourge, 
and shall spit upon, and shall crucify him, and the third clay he shall 
rise again.” Matt. 20 : 17-19 ; Mark 10 : 32-34 ; Luke 18 : 31-34. It 
thus appears that four times at least before the event — thrice in Gal- 
ilee and once in Peima — Jesus foretold with growing minuteness of 
detail his passion and death ; specifying the place — Jerusalem ; the 
time — the approaching Passover; the agents — the chief priests, 
scribes, and Gentiles ; the course of procedure — his betrayal into the 
hands of the Jewish authorities, his delivery by them into the hands 
of the Gentiles ; the manner of his death — crucifixion under a judi- 
cial sentence; some of the accompanying circumstances — the scourg- 
ing, the mocking, the spitting. Any one placed in the position of 
Jesus — seeing the rising tide of bitter enmity, and knowing the goal 
at wiiicli it aimed — might have conjectured that nothing short of the 
death of their victim would appease the WTath of his enemies. But 
what more human foresight could have foretold, at Csesarea-Philippi, 
tliat Herod wmuld not anticipate the sacerdotal party, and seize upon 
Jesus on his way through Galilee, and eiwii the Baptist’s murder 
by that of liis successor? What mere human foresight could have 
foretold that after so many previous attempts and failures, the one at 
the next Passover season W’-ould succeed; that Jesus wmuld not per- 
ish, as Stephen did, in a tumultuous outbreak ; that all the formali- 
ties of a trial and condemnation would be gone through, and death 
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by crucifixion be tlie result ? Nor will it lielp to furnisli us with any 
natural explanation of these foretellings of his siiiierings and death 
by Jesus, to say that he gathered them from the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, with which we kno\v him to haye been familiar, and 
to 'which, indeed, eyen in these foretellings, he pointed ; for, much as 
those prophecies did conyey, they fell far short of that particularity 
which characterizes the sayings of our Lord. Eeceiving the account 
of the eVangelists as genuine and true, we are shut up to the conclu- 
sion that in regard to his passion and death Jesus manifested before- 
hand a foreknowdedge proper only to him wdio knows all ends from 
their beginnings ; and that still more wiis this the case as to his res- 
urrection, which he predicted still oftener, and could, not liaye pre- 
dicted in plainer or less ambiguous terms. 

It may for a moment appear strange that the disciples were so 
taken by surprise when the death and the resurrection of tlieir Mas- 
ter actually took place. How could this be, "we are apt to ask our- 
selves, after such distinct and unambiguous declarations as those 
which we have quoted? Let us remember, however, that the same 
authority wdiicli instructs us that these predictions were uttered, 
informs us that they were not understood by those to whom they were 
in the first instance addressed. “They understood not the saying, 
and it was hid from them, and they feared to ask him,” Luke 9 : 45. 
“And they kept that saying with themselves, questioning one with 
another wiiat the rising from the dead should mean.” Mark. 9 : 10. 
The wmrds of Jesus w^ere in themselves easy enough to understand; 
but wms it figuratively or literally they were to be taken? We can 
scarcely judge aright of the perplexity into wiiich so unexpected an 
announcement must have tlirowm the disciples at this stage of their 
acquaintance with Christ, nor understand how^ natural it w^as that 
they should explain them awvay. We so often see them, with other 
and less difficult subjects, taking what he meant literally as if it were 
figuratively spoken, and wiiat he meant figuratively as if it were to be 
literally understood — that it takes the edge off our w^onder that in 
this instance the disciples should have hesitated liow^ to take the 
words that they had heard. The expression, “rising from the dead,” 
the one that appears to have perplexed them the most, appears to 
us one of the simplest. Yet, wiien we put ourselves exactly in their 
position, w’'e begin to see that they had more ground for their per- 
plexity than is at first apparent. A raising from the dead was wiiat 
they had themselves witnessed. In the general resurrection of the 
dead they believed. There was nothing, therefore, creating any diffi- 
culty in the way of their understanding the mere literal signification 
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of the phrase-rising from the dead. But the resurrection of J esiis— 
^vhat could it mean? It coulH not be his sharing in the general res- 
urrection of all the dead that he was speaking of. But was he to die 
and to rise and to remain risen? or to ' die and to rise and to die 
again? He could raise others from the dead, but if he were to die, 
who was to raise him? Need we be surprised if, with their notions 
of who and what their Messiah w^as to be, the disciples should at times 
have believed that it was of some spiritual death and resurrection — 
some sinking into the girave and rising again of his cause and king- 
dom — that Jesus spoke? 

At first, indeed, and before any time for refliecting upon it is 
given, St. Peter seizes upon the natural meaning of the words that he 
had heard, and interprets them generally as predicting suffering and 
death to his Master, and, offended at the very thought of a future 
so different from the one that they all had anticipated, in the heat of 
his surprise and indignation, buoyed up, no doubt, by the praise that 
had just been bestowed upon him, he forgets himself so far as actually 
to lay hold by arm or garment of our Lord, and in the spirit of a 
patron, or protector, he begins to rebuke him, saying, “ Be it far from 
thee, Lord : this shall not he unto thee.” Kindliness in the act and 
speech ; a strong interest in Christ’s mere personal welfare — but igno- 
rance and presumption too; forgetfulness of the distance that sepa- 
rated him from Jesus, and a profound insensibility to the higher 
spiritual designs which the sufferings and death of Jesus were to be 
the means of accomplishing. Norv let us mark the manner in which 
this interference is regarded and treated by Christ. He turns about, 
he looses himself from the too familiar hold, he looks on his disciples 
as if craving their special notice of what he was about to say and do, 
and by that look having engaged their fixed regard, he says to Peter, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence to me.” What was 
the secret of the quickness, the sharpness, the stern severity of this 
rebuke? Why was it that, for the moment, the apostle disappeared 
as it Vvere from the Saviour’s view, and Satan, the arch- tempter, took 
bis place? Why was it that the very word which our Lord had 
applied to Satan in the last and greatest of the temptations of the 
wilderness, is here used again, as if the great tempter had reappeared 
and renewed his solicitation? It wvas because he found the feet of 
Peter had actually stepped upon the very ground that Satan, in his 
great temptation of our Saviour had occupied. Take all the king- 
doms of the world— such had been the bribe held out— take them 
nrvr—mxo thyself all the toil, the agony— let the cup pass from thee, 
Biv].) into tlio throne witlmit touching or tasting the bitterness of the 
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cross. P romp tty, indignantlj, was this temptation repelled in the 
wilderness ; and when it reappears in the language of his apostle, 
“Be it far from thee: this shall not be unto thee” — when once again 
he is tempted to shrink from the sufferings and the deatli in store for 
him — as promptly and as indignantly is it again repelled, Peter being 
regarded as personating Satan in making it, and addressed even as 
the great tempter had been. 

What a difference between the two sayings, uttered within a few 
minutes of each other! “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona : for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in. 
heaven.” “Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence” — or, 
as the word means, thou art a stumbling-stone, a rock of offence — 
“ unto me.” Can it be the same man to whom words of such different 
import are addressed ? Yes, the same man in two quickly succeed- 
ing states. Now (to the eye which seeth in secret) he appears as one 
whose mind the Father hath enlightened, now as one whose lieart 
Satan has filled and occupied ; now the object of praise and blessing, 
now of censure and pungent rebuke. And does not this changing 
Peter, with those two opposite sides of his character turned so rapidly 
to Christ, stand a type and emblem of our weak humanity? of the 
ductile nature that is in the best of the followers of our Lord ? of the 
quick transitions that so often take place within us ? our souls now 
shone upon by the light from heaven, now lit up with fires of another 
kindling ? What lessons of humility and charity do such experiences 
in the history of the best of men inculcate ! 

Peter must have been greatly surprised when, shaken off by Jesus, 
he was spoken to as if he were the arch-fiend himself. Unconscious 
of any thing but kindly feelings to his Master, he would be at a loss 
at first to know what sinful, Satanic element there had been in the 
sentiments he had been cherishing — the words that he had used. It 
might at once occur to him that he had been too familiar — had used 
too much liberty with him whom he had just acknowledged to be the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. But it surety could not be simply 
and solely because of his being offended at the freedom taken, that 
Jesus had spoken to him as he did. Some light may have been 
throwni upon the matter, even to Peter’s apprehension at the time, by 
our Lord’s own explanatory w-ords: “ Get thee behind me, Satan: for 
thou savorest not the things that be of God, but the things that be 
of men.” There are two ways of looking upon those sufferings and 
death, of which, now for the first time, Jesus had begun to speak — 
the selfish, earthly, human one, and the spiritual, the divine, Peter 
w^as thinking of them solely under the one aspect, thinking of them 
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ill their bearing alone upon the personal comfort, the outward estate 
and condition of his Lord. He would haTe J esus avoid them. He 
himself would stand between them and his Master, and not suffer 
them to come upon him; inflicting, as he imagined they would do, 
such great discredit and dishonor upon his name and cause. But 
lie knew not, or forgot, that it was for this end that Jesus came into 
the world, to suffer and die for sinners; that the cup coiild^not jiass 
from him, the cross could not be avoided, without prophecies being 
left unfulfilled, purposes of God left unaccomplished, the sin of man 
left unatoiied for, the salvation of mankind left unsecured. He knew 
not, or forgot, that he was bringing to bear upon the humanity of our 
Lord one pf the strongest and subtlest of all the trials to wLich it wms 
to be exposed, when in prospect of that untold weight of sorrow 
■which was to be laid upon it in the garden and upon the cross, the 
instiiiGts of nature taught it to shrink therefrom, to desire and to pray 
for exemption. It was the quick and tender sense our Lord had of 
the peculiarity and force of this temptation, rather than his sense of 
the singularity and depth of Petei’’s sinfulness, which prompted and 
jioiiited his reproof. At the same time he desired to let Peter know 
that the wary of looking at things, in which he had been indulging, 
had ill it that earthly, carnal element which condemned it in his sight. 
Is ay, more; lie ivould seize upon the opportunity now presented, to 
proclaim once more, as he had so often done, that not in his own case 
alone, but in the case of all his true and faithful followers, suffering, 
self- denial, self-sacrifice, must be undergone. He had noticed the 
approach of a number of the people who had assembled at the sight 
of Jesus and his apostles passing by their drvellings. These he called 
to him, (Mark 8 : 34,) as if wishing to intimate that wdiat he had now 
to say, though springing out of ivhat had occurred, and addressed in 
the first instance to the tivelve, was yet meant for all — was to be taken 
up and repeated, and spread abroad, as addressed to the wide wmrld 
of mankind. ‘If any man,* he said, ‘wdiosoever, -whatsoever he be, 
wall come after me, be a follower of me, not nominally, but really, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me. No 
other -^ray there wms for me, your Eedeemer, your forerunner, than by 
taking up the cross appointed, and on that cross bearing your trans- 
gressions ; and no other -way for you to follow me,, than by each of 
you voluntarily and daily taking up that cross which consists in the 
repudiation of self-indulgence as the principle and spirit of your life, 
in the willing acceptance of self-denial as the fixed condition of the 
xmnv life’s growdh and progress in your souls, in the crucifying of 
every Binfiil affection and desire. For whosoever will save his life 
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sliall lose it ; but wliosoever sliall lose liis life for my sake and the 
gospel’s, shall save it.” Let it be your main, supreme, engrossing 
object, to save your life ; to guard yourself against its ills, to secure 
its benefits, its wealth, its honors, its enjoyments — the end shall be 
that the very thing you seek to save you certainly shall lose. But if 
from a supreme love to Christ, and a predominating desire to please 
him, you, are willing to lose life, to give up anything which he calls 
you to give up, the end shall be that the very thing that you were 
ready to lose, you shall at last and most fully gain. For take it even 
as a mere matter of profit and loss — but weigh aright what is thrown 
into the scale, when you are balancing earthly and eternal interests — 

“ What is a man profited if he gain the wdiole v;oiid ?” ’ No man ever 
did so ; but suppose he did, imagine that one wvay or other the very 
whole, .the sum-total that this world — its pursuits, its possessions, its 
enjoyments, can do to make one hapi^y— were ginsped by one single 
pair of arms into one single bosom, would it profit him, would he be 
a gainer if, when the great balance was struck, it should be found— 
tliat in gaming the wdiole w’orld he had lost his owm soul ? that it had 
been lost to God and to all its higher duties, and so lost to happiness 
and lost for ever ? For if a man once lose his soul, wdiere shall he 
find an equivalent in value for it? wdiere shall he find tliat by wdiich 
it can be redeemed or bought again ; wdiat shall he find or give in 
exchange for his soul? Too true, alas, it is, that, clear though this 
simplest of all questions of profit and loss be, many will not wmrk it 
out, or apply it to their owm case, content to grasp wdiat is nearest, 
the present, the sensible, the earthly, and to overloolv the more 
remote, the unseen, the spiritual, the eternal. Too true that wdiat 
hinders many from a hearty and full embrace of Christ and all the 
blessings of his salvation, is a desire to go with the multitude; a 
shrinking, through shame, from any thing that wmuM separate them 
from the w^orld. Would that upon the ears of such the solemn waircls 
of our Lord might fall with powder: ‘"Whosoever shall be ashamed of 
me, and of my wmrds, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, wdien 
he shall come in his owm glory, and in his Father’s, and of the holy* 
angels.” Luke 9 :26. And at that coming, wLen the earth and the 
heavens shall pass awmy, and wm shall find ourselves standing before 
the great white throne, and in the presence of that vast community 
of holy beings, how will it look then to have been ashamed of 
Jesus now? What will it be then to find him ashamed of us, dis- 
owning us? , . _ . 

How strangely must this about the Son of man so coming with 
powTr aiid/great,, glory, have .sounded, in, the ears of, those who had 
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just been listening to him as he 'told how that he must suffei’ many 
things, and be killed, and be raised again the third day. Beyond 
that time of dishonor and suffering and death, predicted as so near, 
here was another advent of the Son of man, around which every cir- 
cumstance of glory and honor was to be thrown. But when was that 
advent to be realized? Of the day and the hour of its coming no 
man was to know; but this much about it Jesus might even now 
reveal, that there ■were some standing then before him who should 
not taste of death till they saw the kingdom of God set up, till they 
saw Jesus coming in his kingdom. It could not be of his personal 
and final advent to judgment that Jesus meant here to speak, for 
that was not to occur within the lifetime of any of that generation. 
Those, besides, -who were to be alive and to be witnesses of that 
advent were never to taste of death. Jesus could only mean to. speak 
of such a visible institution of his kingdom as should carry with it a 
prelude and prophecy of the great consummation. As it is now 
known that of the twelve apostles John and Philip alone survived the 
great catastrophe of the destruction of Jerusalem, when the Judaic 
economy -which Christ’s kingdom was meant to supersede was set 
aside, it has been generally believed that itwvas to that particular 
epoch or event that Jesus here referred. If -we reflect, however, that 
it w^as to the general audience by whom he was at the time surround- 
ed, and not exclusively to the twelve, that Jesus addressed these 
words, 'we may be the more disposed to believe that it was to the 
general fact of the open establishment of his kingdom upon earth — 
that kingdom which was erected on the day of Pentecost, and which 
came forth more conspicuously into notice wlien the Jewish ceremo- 
nial expired, and it took its place — that our Saviour alluded. Some 
of those to whom Jesus ■^vas speaking at Cmsarea-Philippi were to 
witness the settmg up of this kingdom within the souls of men, and in 
this setting up were to behold the visible pledge that he would come 
again the second time, to bring the present economy of things to uts 
.close. 

Let us apply the saying of our Lord in this way to ourselves. 
He has a kingdom, not distinguished now by any tokens of external 
spleiidor~~his kingdom ’within the soul. Before we taste of death we 
may, we ought, to know that kingdom, to enter into it, be enrolled as 
• its subjects, be partakers of its privileges and blessings. And if so 
by faith we see and own our Lord, yielding ourselves up to him as 
the Christ, the Son of the living God, ivho has come in the name of 
the Lord to save us, then when we close our eyes in death, we may do so 
in the humble confidence that when he comes in his own glory, and 
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tlie glory of tlie Fatter, and the dory of the holy angels, we shall 
not be ashamed before him at- his corning, and he will not be ashamed 
of ns, blit will welcome ns into that kingdom w^hich shall never be 
moved, wdiose glory and wEose blessedness shall be full, unchange- 
able, eternal. 


XVI. 

yHE Jra-nsfiguration.'' 

Six days elapsed after our Lord’s first foretelling of his approach- 
ing death. These days w-ere spent in the region of C-aesarea-Philippi 
and appear to have passed wdthont the occurrence of any noticeable 
event : days, lioivever, they undoubtedly would be of great perplexity 
and sadness to the disciples. They had so far modified their first 
beliefs and expectations, that they w^ere ready to cleave to their 
Master in the midst of prevalent misconception and enmity. But 
this new and strange announcement that he must go up to Jerusalem, 
not only to be rejected of the elders and chief priests and scribes, but 
to be put to death and raised again the third day, has disturbed their 
faith, and filled their hearts with sorrowdul anxieties — a disturbance 
and anxiety chiefly, we may believe, experienced by those three of the 
tivelve already admitted by Jesus to more intimate felloivship and 
confidence. The six days over, bringing no relief, Jesus takes these 
three “up into a high mountain apart.” 

Standing upon the height which overlooks Csesarea-Philippi, I 
looked around upon the towering ridges which Great Hernion, the 
Sheikh of the Mountains, as the Arabs call it, projects into the plain. 
Full of the thought that one of these summits on wHch I gazed had 
in all probability witnessed the transfiguration, I had fixed upon one 
of them which, from its peculiar position, form, and elevation might 
aptly be spoken of as a “ high mountain apart,” when casting my eye 
casually down along its sides as they sloped into the valley, the 
remains of three ancient villages appeared dotting the base. I 
remembered how instantly on the descent from the mountain Jesus 
had found himself in the midst of his disciples and of the multitude, 
and w^as pleased at observing that the mountain-top I had fixed upon 
met all the requirements of the gospel narrative. If that w^ere indeed 
the mountain-top up to which Jesus went, he never stood so high 
above the level of the familiar lake, nor did his eye ever sw^eep so 
^ Matt. 17' ; 1-13 ; Murk 9 : '2-13 ; Luke 9 : 28-3G. 
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broadly the hills of Galilee. * Whichever the mountain was, the shades 
of evening were falling as Jesus climbed its sides. He loved, we 
know, the stillness of the night, the solitude of the mountain. He 
sought them for the purposes of devotion — in the loneliness, the 
calmness, the elevation, finding something in harmony with prayer. 
Generally, however, on such occasions he was alone. He either sent 
his disciples away or separated himself from their society. Now, 
however, as anticipating what was about to happen, he takes with 
him Peter and James and John, the destined witnesses of his humil- 
iation and agony in the garden. The sun sinks in the west beneath 
the waters of the Great Sea as the top of the mountain is reached. 
Night begins to draw its mantle round them, wrapping in obscuiity 
the world below. Jesus begins to pray. The three, who rest a little 
space away from him, vrould join in his devotions, but wearied with 
the ascent, less capable of resisting the coming-on of night and the 
pressure of fatigue, their eyes grow heavy till they close in sleep — 
the last sight they rest on, that sombre figure of their Master; the 
last sound on their listening ear, the gentle murmur of his ascending 
prayers. Prom this sleep they waken, not at the gentle touch of the 
morning light, not to look' down upon the plain below, seen under the 
beams of tlie rising day — with stroke of awakening power, a bright, 
efiiilgent radiance has fallen upon their eyelids, and as they lift them 
up, while all is dark below, the mountain-top is crowned with light, 
and there before them now there are three forms: their Master — 
fashion of his countenance altered” — his face shining as the 
sun — lit up, not alone, as the face of Moses once was, by the linger- 
ing reflection of the outward glory upon which it had gazed, but illu- 
mined from within, as if the liidden glory were bursting through the 
fleshy veil and kindling it into radiance as it passed — his raiment shi- 
ning, bright as the glistening snow that lay far above them upon the 
highest top of Hermon— -exceeding white, so as no fuller on earth 
could whiten them ; and beside him, appearing too in glory, yet in 
glory not like his— -dimmer and less radiant— their forms, their atti- 
tudes, their words all showing that they came to wait on him and 
do him homage— Moses the lawgiver, and Elijah the reformer and 
restorer of the Jewish theocracy. Whence came they? In what 
form did they now appear? How came Peter and James and John 
at once to recognize them ? They came from the world of the dead, 
the region that departed spirits occupy. Elijah did not need to bor- 
row for this occasion his old human form. He had carried that with 
him in tlie chariot of fire— the corniptible then changed into the 
incorruptible— the mortal having then put on immortality; and now 
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in that transfigured body he stands beside the ti-ansfigured form of 
Jesus. Bloses had died, indeed, and was once bmied ; but no man 
knew where nor how, nor can any man tell us in what bodily or mate- 
rial shape it was that he now appeared, nor what there wnrs, if any 
thing, about the external appearance either of him or of Elijah, which 
helped the apostles to the recognition. In some w'ay tmknowm, the 
recognition came. It was given them to know who these tw’o shining 
strangers were. It w'as given them to listen to, and so far to under- 
stand, the converse they were holding with Jesus, as to know that* 
they were speaking to him about the decease he wvas to accomplish 
at Jerusalem. But it was not given to them either immediately or 
any time thereafter to report, perhaps even to remember, the ivords 
they heard. We must remain content with knowing nothing more 
about that conversation — wdiich, wdiethei* we think of the occasion or 
the speaker or the subject-matter, appears to us as the sublimest 
ever held on earth— than generally wdiat its topic wms. But of wdiat 
great moment even that information is we shall presently have to 
speak. Their mysterious discourse with Jesus over, Moses and Elias 
make a movement to retire. Peter will not let tliem go— will detain 
them if he can. He might not have broken in upon his Master while 
engaged in converse with them ; but now that they seem about to 
withdraw', in the fulness of his ecstatic delight, with a strong wish to 
detain the strangers, a dim sense that they w'ore in an exposed and 
shelterless place, and a very vain imagination that the affording of 
some better in-otection might perhaps induce them to stay, and that 
if they did, they might all take up their permanent dwelling here 
together, he cannot but exclaim, “ Master, it is good for us to be 
here; and let us make three tabernacles;” (three arbors or forest- 
tents of the boughs of the neighboring trees;) “one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias.” Not knowing wdiat he said, the 
words are just passing from his babbling lips, Avhen the eye that fol- 
low's the retreating figures is filled with another and a brighter light. 
A cloud comes dowm upon the mountain-top — a cloud of brightness— 
a cloud which, unfolding its hidden treasures, pours a radiance down 
upon the scene that throw's even the form of the Eedeemer into 
shadoAV, and in the darkness of w'hose excessive light, the forms of 
Moses and Elias sink away and disappear. This cloud is no other 
than the Shekinah, the symbol of Jehov'ah’s gracious presence. 
From the midst of its excellent glory there comes the voice, “ This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him!” — not 
Moses, nor Elias, nor any other lawgiver, nor any other prophet — but 
“hear ye him.” As the apostles hear that v'oice, they are sore afraid ; 
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tlie streiigtli goes out of tliem, and they fall with their faces to the 
ground. Jesus comes, touches them. The touch restores their 
strength. He says, “ Aiise, and be not afraid.” They spring up; 
they look around. The Toices liaye ceased, the forms haYC Tan- 
ished, the glory is gone; they are alone with Jesus as at the first. 

Such as we have now recited them were the incidents of the 
transfiguration. Let us consider now its scope and design. In the 
shaded history of the Man of sorrows, this one passage stands out 
so unique — a single outburst of light and glory on the long track of 
darkness — that w^e look at it with the most intense curiosity ; and as 
we look, the questions start to our lips. Why was it that for that one 
brief season the brow that was to be crowned with thorns was 
crowned with glory, the countenance that w-as to be marred and spit 
upon shone as the sun, the raiment that was to be stripped off and 
dh'ided among foreign soldiers became so bright and glistering? 
"Why was it that he who ere long was to be seen hanging up to die 
between the two malefactors, 'was now and thus to be seen, with 
Moses and Elias standing by his side paying to him the most pro- 
found obeisance ? "Why did that clouded glory come dowm and glide 
across the mountain-top, and that voice of the Infinite Majesty speak 
forth its aw'ful and authoritative, yet instructive and encouraging 
WTjrds ? In answer to these questions, we must say that w^e kiiow’' 
too little of the W'orkl of spirits to take it upon us to affirm or con- 
jecture what it w'as, so far as they personally w^ere concerned, or the 
comiiiimity of wiiich they formed a i^art, wiiich brought Moses and 
Elias from their places of abode in the invisible w^orld to stand and 
talk for this short season with Jesus on the mount. Doubtless the 
beneiit, as the honor, to them wms singular and great, involving a 
closer approach to, a nearer fellowship with Jesus in his glorified 
state, than w'as ever made or enjoyed by any other of our race on 
earth, than may be made or enjoyed even by the redeemed in heaven. 
But w^e venture not to specify or define what the advantage was 
wiiich was thus conferred. 'We know too little also of the inner his- 
tory of the human mind of the man Christ Jesus, to say how'- season- 
able, how serviceable this brief translation into the society of the 
upper sanctiiary may have been— wiiat treasures- of strength and 
comfort fitting him for the approacliing hour and powder of darkness, 
the solemn announcement of his Sonship by the Father, the declara- 
tion of satisfaction with all his earthly w^ork, may have conveyed into 
his soul. Doubtless here, too, there w^ere purposes of mercy and 
grace tovairds the Eedeemer subserved, which it is difficult for us to 
apprehend, more difficult for us fully to fathom. But there is another 
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region lying far more open to onr inspection than either of those novr 
indicated. It is not difScult to perceive how the whole scene of the 
transfiguration was ordered so as to fortify and confirm the apostles’ 
faith. That it had this as one of its immediate and more prominent 
objects is evident, from the simple fact that Peter, James, and John 
were taken up to the mount to witness it. Not for Christ’s own sake 
alone, nor for the sake of Moses and Elias alone, but for their sake 
also, w^as this glimpse of the glorified condition of our Lord afforded ; ■ 
and wdien we set ourselves deliberately to consider wdiat the obstruc- 
tions 'vvere wdiich then lay in the way of a true faith on their part in 
Christ, we can discern how singularly fitted, in its time, its mode, and 
all attendant circumstances, it was to remove these obstructions, and 
establish them in that faith. 

1. It helped them to rise to a true conception of the dignity of 
the Saviour’s person. The humbleness of Christ’s birth, his social 
estate, the wdiole outward manner and circumstances of his life cre- 
ated then a prejudice against him and his claims to the Messiahship, 
the force of wdiich it is now difficult to compute : “ Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” wms the question, not of a cap- 
tious scribe or a hostile Pharisee, but of an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there ^vas no guile. “ Is not this the carpenter’s son?” was the lan- 
guage of those who had been intimate with him from his birth, wdien 
they heard him in their synagogue ax>ply the memorable j)assage in 
the j3rox)hecies of Isaiah to himselfi “Is not this the carpenter’s 
son? is not his mother called Mary, and his brothers, James and 
Joses, and Simon and Judas ; and his sisters, are they not all -with 
ns ? And they v/ere offended in him.” In the case of his own dis- 
cixffes, his character, his teaching, his miracles, his life fully satisfied 
them that he wms that Prox)het who v/as to be sent. Yet the very 
familiarity of their- daily intercourse with him as a man stood in the 
w'ay of their rising to the loftier conception of his divinity. Besides, 
had no such incident as that of the transfiguration occurred in the 
Saviour’s history, we can well conceive how at this very stage they 
might have been throwm into a condition of mind and feeling exactly 
the reverse of that of their countrymen at large. Blinded by pride 
and prejudice, the Jew^s generally would not look at those Scriptures 
which spoke of a suffering, dying Messiah, but fixing their eyes alone 
upon those glowing descrij)tions given by their prox)hets of the maj- 
esty of Ms person and the glory of his reign, they cast aside at once 
and indignantly the pretensions of the son of the carpenter. No%v, 
for the first time, the idea of Ms suffering unto death was x)resented 
to the minds of Ms own disciples. Afterwards theyyvere more fully 
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instracted out of tlie writings of Moses and tlie propliets Low it 
beliooved Clirist to snifer all these things, and then to enter into his 
glory. But the glory of which so much had been foretold — that 
bright side of the prophetic picture— what was it, and when and how 
was it to be revealed? Here again, just when their faith was widened 
in one direction, in another it might have begun to falter. To meet 
all the trials of their position, in mercy to all their weaknesses, one 
sight was given of the Lord’s transfigured form, one visible manifes- 
tation of the place he held in the invisible kihgdom, one glimpse of 
the heavenly glory, with Jesus standing in the midst. Sense stretched 
out its vigorous hand to lay hold of blind and staggering Faith. And 
long afterwards — thirty years and more from the time that the greafj 
n anifestation was made — in Peter’s person, Faith, when she had got 
over all her difiiculties, and stood serene, secure, triumphant, looked 
back and owned the debt, and published abroad her obligation, say- 
ing, We have not follovved cunningly-devised fables wdien we made 
known unto you the po-wer and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
were eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received from God the 
Father honor and glory, when there came such a voice to him from 
the excellent glory, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in wiiom I am w-ell 
pleased.’ And this voice we heard when we w^ere with Him in the 
holy mount.” 

2. The position wiiich Christ assumed toward the Jewish priest- 
hood and tlie Mosaic ritual wms not a little perplexing — his habitual 
neglect of some, his open and severe condemnation of other reli- 
gious observances sanctioned by the highest ecclesiastical authorities, 
regarded generally as of divine origin and authority, and rigorously 
observed by all wiio made any pretensions to piety. He w’-ore no 
phylaeteiies ; he made no long prayers ; neither he nor his disciples 
fasted ; he and they ate with unwashed hands ; he sat dowm with pub- 
licans and sinners ; in many wuiys, according to the current ideas, he 
and his disciples broke the Sabbath ; he separated himself from the 
priesthood; he warlked not in their w^ays; he discountenanced many 
of their practices ; he taught and he practised a religion that made 
but little of holy rites and outw^ard orderly observances. The religion 
of the heart, the home, the secret chamber, the broad higinvay, the 
solitary mountain-side— a religion that in its heavenward aspects 
opened a way direct for any sinner of onr race to God as his heavenly 
Faihcr— that in its earthward aspects found its sphere and occupa- 
tion in the faithful and kindly discharge to all around of the thousand 
nameless duties of human brotherhood-’^such a religion the scribes, 
the Pharisees, the hierarchy, the wdiole body of the Jewish priest- 
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IioocI, disliked ; tliey looked askance upon it and upon its antlior ; 
took lip tlie tale against Jesus — many of them, no doubt, believing it — 
and circulated it, that this man was an enemy 'of Moses, was ill- 
affected to the law and to the prophets, was an innovator, a revolu- 
tionist. To see and hear t]^eir Master thus arraigned, and -with 
much apparent reason too, as one throwing himself into a hostile 
attitude^ towards all the venerated popular superstitions, must have 
been not a little trying to our Lord’s apostles. But if there entered 
into their minds a doubt as to the actual inner spiritual liarmony 
between their Master’s teaching and that of Moses and the prophets, 
the vision on the mount— the sight of Moses and Elias, the founder 
and the restorer, the two chief representatives of the old covenant, 
appearing in glory, entering into such fellmvship with Jesus, owning 
him as their Lord — must have cleared it aw^ay, satisfying them by an 
ocular demonstration that their Master came not to destroy the law 
and the prophets— not to destroy, but to fulfil. 

3. The manner of Christ’s death wms, of itself, a huge stumbling- 
block in the way of faith — one over which, notwithstanding all that 
had been done beforehand to prepare them, tlie apostles at first 
stumbled and fell. And yet one w^ould have thought that the con- 
versation which Peter, James, and John overheard upon the mount, 
might have satisfied them that a mysterious interest hung around 
that death — obscure to the dull eyes of ordinary mortals, but very 
visible to the eyes of the glorified. It formed the one and only topic 
of that sublimest interview that ever took place on earth. And 
doubtless, when the apostles recovered from the first shock of the 
crucifixion, and, under Christ’s and the Spirit’s teaching, the meaning 
and object of the great sacrifice for human guilt effected by that 
death revealed itself, and they began to remember all that the Lord 
had told them of it, and the seal of silence that had been put upon 
the lips of Peter, James, and John wms broken — when they could not 
only tell that it was about this decease, and about it alone, that Moses 
and Elias had spoken to their Lord, but knew’ now why it w’ as that it 
formed the only selected topic of discourse — that recalled conversa- 
tion on the holy mount w’ould contribute to fix their eyes in adoring 
gratitude upon the cross, and to open their lips, as they determined 
to know nothing among their fellow-men but Jesus Chiist, and him 
crucified. 

4. The peculiar wmy in which Jesus spake of his relationship to 
God was another great difficulty in the wmy of faith. It seemed so 
strange, so presumptuous, so blasphemous, for a man, with nothing 
to mark him off as different from other men, to speak of God as his 
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Fattier, not in any figurative or metaphorical sense, not as any one, 
every one of his creatures might do, but in such a sense as obviously 
to imply oneness rf nature, of attributes, of authority, of possession. 
How, against all the counter forces that came into play against it, 
was a faith in his true sonship to the Father to be created and sus- 
tained? They had his word, his character, his works to build upon. 
But knowing the frailty of that spirit within which the faith had to 
be built up, God was pleased to add another evidence, even that of 
his personal and audible testimony. And so, from that cloudy glory 
which hung for a few moments above the mountain-top, his own 
living voice ^vas heard authenticating all that Jesus had said, or was 
to say, of the peculiar relationship to him in which he stood, “ This 
is my beloved Son, in wdiom I am well pleased. Hear ye him.” 

Once before, at the baptism, had the voice of the Father been 
heard uttering the same testimony — confirming the same great fact 
or truth. What more could the Father do than break the silence so 
long preserved, bow the heavens and come down, take into his lips 
one of our luiman tongues, and in words that men could understand, 
thus twice and so solemnly declare that this Jesus of Nazareth — this 
unique sojourner upon our earth — wms no other than his only begot- 
ten, his well-beloved Son, to whom, above all others, we were to open 
our ears — to hear and to believe, to obey and to be blessed ? In 
the shape of mere sensible demonstration, could faith ask a higher, 
better proof ? 

What, then, may w'e not say as 'sve contemplate the single but 
strong help to faith given in this one brilliant passage of our 
Eedeemer’s life ? What hath God not done to win the faith of the 
human family to Jesus Christ as his Son our Saviour? If miracles 
of wonder could have done it; if lights seen on eartli that ^vere 
kindled before the sim, and forms seen on earth that had passed into 
the heavens, and the very voice heard on earth that spake and it w^as 
done, that commanded and all things stood fast, could have done it, 
it had been done long ago. But alas ! for hearts so slow and hard 
as ours, -we need Christ to be revealed to us by the Spirit, as w’-ell as 
revealed outwardly by the Father, ere to that great saying of his 
upon the mount we make the right response, looking upon Jesus and 
saving, ‘‘ Truly this is the Son of God— my Lord, my God, my one 
and only Saviour — with whom I, too, am well pleased, and through 
whom I humbly trust that the Father wall be well pleased with me !” 
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NOTE. 

^XTRACT FROM A jJoURNAL KEPT BY THE yiUTHOR DURING 

A yiSIT TO THE j^OLY |-,AND IN THE ^PRING OF THE 

Year 1863. 

Thuksday, 23d April. — Onr first siglit of the Sea of Galilee was from the top 
of Tabor. The next was during oiir descent this evening to Tiberias from the 
elevated ground around Kiiriin-Hattin. The climate changed sensibly as -we 
descended, and the vegetation altered. We had been under considerable alarm 
as to the sufibcating heat we were to meet Avith in Tiberias, and the attacks of 
vermin to Avhich w'e Avere to be exposed. Instead of entering the toAvn, or 
encountering the dreaded enemy in his stronghold, Avhere he musters, we are 
told, in great force, Ave pitched our tents in an airy situation on the banks of the 
lake, Avhere Ave suffered no annoyance of any kind. How beautiful it Avas, as the 
sun Avent doAvn and the stars shone out, to look upon the AAniters, and to remem- 
ber that they Avere the Avaters of the Lake of Galilee. 

Epjday, 24th .— a shoAvery night, trying our tents, Avhich stood out Avell— but 
little rain having got entrance. The day cleared up after breakfast, and at eleven 
o’clock Ave Avent on hoard the boat Avliich Ave had secured the night before to be 
at our disposal during our stay here. EoAved along the southwestern shores of 
the lake. The hills that rise here from the shore are lofty, some of them twelve 
or thirteen hundred feet high. Landed for a Avhile on a beautiful pebbly beach 
in a little bay, on the shores of Avhich are ' scattered the ruins of the ancient 
Tarichcea. Within the small enclosure of the bay — less than a quarter of a mile 
across — indenting not more than one hundred yards the general shore-line, Jose- 
phus tells ns of more than tAvo hundred vessels being gathered for the only naval 
engagement betAveen the J eAvs and Homans. What an idea does this present of the 
former populoiisness of tliese noAV silent and almost boatless Avaters ! Bathed in th {3 
lake, and lay on the shore gathering shells. Took boat again, and roAved to the 
southern end of the lake, Avhere the Jordan leaves it, and, true to its tortuous 
character, bends right and left as it issues from the lake. HoAved across here, 
and landed on the eastern shore. W^e had intended making a minute survey of 
the southeastern banks, the general belief haAung so long been that someAvhere 
upon them wars the scene of our Lord’s cure of the demoniac of Gadara. A care- 
ful inspection of Avhat lay quite open to AueAv at once conAinced us that it could 
not liaA^e been at anyy)lace on the eastern side of the lake south of Wady Eik, 
Avhich lies nearly ox^posite Tiberias, that the miracle AA^as WTOiiglff, for there is no 
stee^) place AvhateAmr at or near the lakeside doiAm which the swine could liave 
run violently. For a long way inland the country is level — neA’er rising to 
any such height as Avould ansAver to the description in the gos^rel narrative. 
There is a Gadara, indeed, in this neighborhood, but it is at a great distance 
from the lake. It Avould take three hours to reach it, and the gorge of the river 
Jermak intervenes. It cannot have been the Gadara near to AAdiicli the tombs 
Avere, out of Avhich the inhabitants came immediately on hearing AAdiat had hap- 
pened on the lakeside. A single look at Kurbit-es-Sumrah (Hippos) must satisfy 
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every observer that it could not possibly have been there, nor anywhere in its 
immediate neighborhood, that the incidents occurred connected with the healing 
of the demoniac. "We rowed back in the evening to our tents, thoroughly satis- 
fied that in this instance the existence of a place called Gadara lying south of the 
lake had exercised a misleading influence. It remained for us to examine the 
eastern side of the lake, above the point at which we now left it. This we 
resolved to do next day, ... . 

Satitkday, 25th.-~ Bowed across toWady Fik, the first place along the eastern 
shore coming up from the south at which the miracle could have been performed. 
On landing, we asked our boatmen whether there were any tombs in the wady. 
Their answ^er wns to point us to a very old burying-ground, scarcely a hundred 
yards from the place where we landed, which told its own story by the stones 
scattered over it. We scarcely needed to ask whether there were any remains of 
towns or villages near ; for, looking to our right, on the slope of a hill about 
quarter of a mile off, the ruins of a village were to be seen— a very old village our 
guide told us it wns — its name, as he pronounced it, Kurban, or Dharban, or 
Goorbaii, we could not exactly say which. Immediately fronting us was a lofty 
conical height, wdth the steepest line of descent we had yet seen. This height 
was connected hy a narrow shoulder of land with the line of hills behind, which 
here decline so rapidly to the shore, that either along their sides, or down the 
still steeper side of the semi-detached and conical eminence in the mouth of the 
wady, the swine may have run. There is indeed a level space, of no great extent, 
however, between the shore and the bottom of the hills and of this eminence, but 
it might easily have been that under the impulse of the demoniac possession, and 
urged by the impetus given in so long and rapid a descent, the swine might have 
been Imnicd across the space into the water. There is, in fact, no steep place 
along the whole eastern shore which runs sheer down into the water. Here, then, 
ill Wady Fik w’e had enough to satisfy all the requirements of the narrative : 
tombs so placed that immediately on Christ’s landing a man might have come 
out of them ; a mountain near, on which two thousand swine might have been 
feeding ; a height down which they might have run so violently as to be driven 
into tlie sea ; and a village at hand to which the tidings might easily be carried. 
It remained for us, however, to visit Wady Semakh— the site fixed on by Dr. 
Thompson as the scene of the event. Here, too, more than one of the conditions 
required by the narrative were fully met : on the hillside, to the right of the 
valley, were caves used formerly as tombs ; between us and them, as we stood 
upon the shore, were the remains of an old village, while away at a considerable 
distance on our right was a slope of a mountain-side that might have served for, 
the descent. The tombs, however, were too far off. Their position relative to 
the village scarcely corresponded with the narrative, from which one would nat- 
urally infer that the village lay behind — the word needing to be carried to it. 

On the whole, after the fairest and fullest comparison we could institute, our 
decision was that it was in Wady Fik, and not in Wady Semakh, that the inci- 
dents of the strange healing occurred. 

The closer survey, however, that we were now able to make of Wady Semakh, 
strengthened the impression that eye and glass had conveyed to us~as from the 
other side wo had studied the eastern shores of the lake— that it was in its neigh- 

* See Sinai and Palestine,” p, 380. 
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borliood that the feeding of the five thousand took place. Let any one run his 
eye from the entrance of the Jordan into the lake, down the eastern shore, and 
he will notice that all along the land rises with a gentle and gradual slope ; never 
till miles behind rising into any thing that could be called a mountain ; never 
shoving any single height vith a marked distinction from or elevation above the 
others, so separate and so secluded that it conld with propriety be said that Jesus 
went up to that mountain apart to pray. Wherever Capernaum w\as, to pass over 
from it to these slopes on the northeastern shore traditionally regarded as the 
scene of the miracle, could scarcely be said to be a crossing over to the other side 
of the lake. But Wady Semakli presents the very kind of place required by the 
record of the events. Looking up into it, with high mountains on either side, 
with lesser valleys dividing them from one another, presenting a choice to any 
one wild sought an elevated privacy on a mountain-top for prayer — and turning 
our eye upon the many plateaux or nearly level places, caipeted at this season of 
the year with grass, my companion, Dr. Keith Johnson, and I were both per- 
suaded that our eyes were resting on the neighborhood wLere the great and 
gracious display of the Divine pow'er wnis made in the feeding of the multitude. 


« 



THE CLOSE OF THE MISISTRT. 


I. 

The pESCENT FROM THE JVLoUNT OF J'rANSFIGURATION.^* 

Moening lias dawned upon the inonntain-top which had •witnessed 
the wonderful night-scene of the transfiguration. Jesus and the three 
disciples begin to descend. The silence they at first obseiwe is broken 
by oiir Lord turning to his disciples, and saying, “ Tell the vision to no 
man, until the Son of man be risen again from the dead.” A few days 
before, Jesus had straitly charged them that they should telf no man 
that he “was the Christ. The discovery 'umuld be premature. The 
people were not prepared for it. It wmiild come unsuitably as wmll 
as unseasonably from the lips of the apostles. It might serve to 
interrupt that course of things which was to guide onward to the 
great decease to be accomplished at Jerusalem. And whatever 
reasons there were for a temporary concealment from the multitude 
of such knowledge as to their Master’s true character and office as 
the apostles possessed, still stronger reasons -were there that tliey 
should preserve silence as to this vision on the mount, the narration 
of which would be sure at that time to provoke nothing but derision. 
Not even to the other nine were the three to speak of it till the key 
to its true interpretation was in all their hands, for even by them, in 
the meantime, it was little likely to be rightly apprehended, and it 
w^as not a topic to be rudely handled as a thing of idle and ignorant 
talk. The seal thus put upon the lips of the three, we have no reason 
to believe was broken till the time came when they stood relieved 
from the obligation it imposed. AH the more curiously •would the 
matter be scanned by the three when alone. The thing that most 
perplexed' them as they did , so, was what the rising from the dead 
. ; could; mean. ''They did not venture to, put' any question to their 
Master., Now, upon, the .mountain-side, 'as afterwards, they were 
afraid to ask Mm about it, with something perhaps of the feeling of 
those who do not lilm to ask more about a matter which it has sad- 
Matt. 17 : 9-.27 ; Mark 9 : 9--32 ; Lixke 9 : 
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dened them so much to hear about at all ; from all fuller and dis- 
tincter sight of which they shrink. 

But there was a question, and that a very natural one in the 
existing circumstances, which they did venture to put to Jesus by 
the way. They had just seen Elias standing by the side of their 
Master, to be with him in that brief interview, and then depart. Was 
this that coming of the great prophet about which the scribes spoke 
so much? It could scarcely be so, for that coming was to precede 
the advent of the Messiah. But if Jesus were the Christ, and this 
which they had just witnessed were the coming of Elias, the pre- 
sented prophetic order w^ould be reversed. In the uncertainty and 
confusion of their thoughts they put the question to their Master, 
‘^Why say the scribes that Elias must first conae?” Jesus had 
already — months before— on the occasion of the visit of the two dis- 
ciples of the Baptist, said to them plainly enough, ‘‘ If ye will receive 
it, this is Elias which was to come.” They had not fully understood or 
received it. In common mth the whole body of their countrymen, 
their original idea had been, that it was to be an actual return of 
Elijah himself to the earth which was to be the precursor of the 
appearance of their Messiah. This conception the sayings of Jesus 
may have served partially to rectify ; but now, when Elijah comes 
and presents himself before their eyes, it returns, and in returning 
blinds and confuses them once more. Oiir Lord’s answer is so far clear 
enougli, that he confirms the dictum of the scribes as founded on a 
right reading of the ancient prophecies, especially of the one by 
Malaclii, recorded in the fourth chapter of that prophet’s writings. 
It was true, what these scribes had said, that Elias must first come. 
But they were in error when they looked for a personal visit from the 
old prophet as the precursor of the first advent of Christ. They had 
failed to see in the person and ministry of John one comjng in the 
spirit and power of Elias. They had taken too hastily the Baptist 
at his word when he said lie was not Elias, as in a literal sense lie 
was not. And, misapprehending his character and mission, they had 
allowed their natural dislike to such a person and ministry as his to 
grow until it culminated in that act of Herod by which the disliked 
preacher of righteousness was cut off. Once more, therefore, does 
Jesus renew the testimony he had already borne to the Baptist : “ I 
say unto you, That Elias is come already, and they knew Mm not, 
but have done unto him whatsoever they listed.” The treatment 
they gave to the forerunner was no inapt symbol of that which they 
were preparing for Christ himself, for “likewise shall also the Son of 
man suffer of them.” 
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Then the disciples understood that “ he spake unto them of John 
the Baptist.” But did they understand that in his answer to their 
inquiry our Lord alluded to another, a future coming of Elias, of 
which that of the Baptist was but a tjq)e or a prelude, as well as to 
another, a future coming of the Son of man with which it was to be 
connected? Many think that not obscurely, such an allusion lay 
in the words wdiich Christ employed, and that it is in the two advents 
each prefaced with its appropriate precursorage, that the full and 
varied language of ancient prophecy receives alone its fit and ade- 
quate accomplishment. 

But we must now turn^ our eye from the little group conversing 
about Elias, as they descended the hillside, to what was occurring 
elsewhere, dowm in the valley, among the villages that lay at the base 
ot the mountain. Among the villagers there had occuiTed a case of 
rare and complicated distress. A youth, the only son of his father, 
had fallen the victim to strange and fearful paroxysms, in which his 


own proper speech wms taken from him, and he tittered hideous 
sounds, and foamed, and gnashed with his teeth, and was cast some- 
times into the fire, and sometimes into the water, from which he was 
drawn with difficulty, half dead. To bodily and mental distemper, 
occult and incurable, there was added demoniac possession, mingling 
itself with, and adding new horrors to, the terrible visitations. With 
the arrival of Christ and his disciples in this remote region, there liad 
come the fame of the wonderful cures that he had elsewhere effected ; 
cures, many of them, of the very same kind of malady with which this 
youth was so grievously afSicted. On learning that the company of 
Galilean strangers had arrived in the neighborhood of his own dwell- 
ing, the father of this youth thought that the time liO;d come of relief 
from that heavy domestic burden that for years he had been bearing. 
He brought to them his son. Unfortunately, it so happened that he 
brought him wdien Christ and his three disciples were up in the moim- 
tain, and the nine were left behind. It wms to them, therefore, that 
the application for relief w^as made. It does not appear that when in 
company with Christ the disciples w^ere in the habit of claiming or 
exercising any preternatural pow’-er over disease. No case, at least, 
of a cure eff'eci^ed by their hands in such circiimstanees is recorded. 
But in that short, experimental tour, when they had been sent out aw^ay 
from him to go two by tw^o through Galilee, Jesus had given them 
power over unclean spirits--a powder which they had exercised wdth- 
out check or failure. And now, when they are left alone, and this most 
painful case is brought to them, they imagine that the same power is 
in their hands, and they essay to exercise it. In their Master's name 
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again and again they command that unclean spirit to go forth, but 
their words return to them void. They stand baffled and covered 
vdth confusion before the crowd that had gathered to witness the 
cure. They can give no reason, for they know none, why the failure 
has taken place. Nor are they suffered to skulk away in their defeat. 

Some scribes are there, ready enough to take advantage of the awk- 
ward dilemma into which they have been thrown by assuming an 
authority which turns out to be impotent — their Master’s character 
involved in their defeat. We can w’ell imagine what an instrument 
of reproach would be put thus into the hands of these scribes, and 
how diligently and effectively they would employ it ; pressing the dis- 
ciples with questions to which they could give no satisfactory replies, 
and turning the whole occurrence to the best account in the way oi 
casting discredit wpon the Master, as well as upon his disciples. A 
great multitude had in the meantime assembled ; a profane and scof- 
fing and half -malignant spirit had been stealing into the hearts of many, 
wdieii Jesus and the tlrree are seen coming down from the hillside. 

The suddenness of his appearance — ^liis coming at the very time that 
his disciples were hard pressed, perhaps, too, the very calmness and 
majesty of his appearance, as some of that glory of the mountain-top 
still lingers around him — produces a quick revolution of feeling in the 
fickle multitude. Straightway a kind of awe — ^lialf admiration,, hall 
alarm — comes over them, and, “greatly amazed,” they leave the 
scribes and the discomfited disciples, and they run to him and salute 
him — not in mockery, certainly, or hailing him as one whose claims 
upon tlieir homage they are ready to set aside — ^but rather with a 
rebound from their recent incredulity, prepared to pay to him the pro- 
founder respect. And now, as on some battlefield which subordinate 
officers have entered in absence of their chief, and in which they have 
been worsted by the foe, at the crisis of the day the chief himself 
appears, and at once the tide of battle turns— so acts the presence of 
Clirist. Bearing back with him the multitude that had run forth to 
greet him, he comes up to wdiere the scribes are dealing with the 
apostles, and says to them, “What question ye with them?” The 
questioners are struck dumb— stand silent before the Lord. In the 
midst of the silence a man comes forward, kneels down before Jesus, 
tells him what has happened, how fearful the malady was that had \ 
fallen upon his only child, how he had brought the child to the dis- 
ciples and they had failed to cast the devil out of him. Too much 
occupied with his own grief, too eager to seize the chance now given, 
that the Master may do what his disciples could not, he makes no 
111(311 tion of the scribes, or of the hostile feeling against him they have 
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been attempting to excite. ' But Jesus knows it all, sees liow in all tlie 
various regions then around him, in the hearts of the people who 
speak to him, in the hearts of the disciples from whom he had tem- 
porarily been parted, in the hearts of those scribes who had been 
indulging in an unworthy and premature triumph, the spirit of incre- 
dulity had been acting. Contemplating the sad picture of jprevailiiig 
unbelief, there biirstsh’om his lips the mournful ejaculation, ‘ O faith- 
less, incredulous, and perverse generation ! how’’ long shall I be "with 
you and you remain ignorant of who and what I am ? How shall I 
suffer you, as you continue to exhibit such want of trust in my willing- 
ness and power to help and save you?’ Not often does Chrik give us 
any insight into the personal emotions stirred up within his heart by 
the scenes among which he moves — ^not often does there issue from 
his lips any thing approaching to complaint. Here, for a moment, 
out of the fulness of his heart he speaketh, revealing as he does so 
a fouiitain-head of sorrow^ deep within his soul, the fiilnciss and 
bitterness of whose wmters, as they wm^e so constantly rising up to 
flood and overflow^ his spirit, who can gauge ? What musHt have 
been for Jesus Christ to come into such close familiar contact with 
the misconceptions and incredulities, and dislikes and oppositions of 
the men he lived among ? With a human nature like our owm, yet 
far more exquisitely sensitive than ours to injustice and false reproach, 
what a constant strain and burden must thus have been laid u|-)on his 
heart ! What an incalculable amount of patience must it have called 
him to exercise ! 

The biief lament over the faithless and perverse generation 
uttered, Jesus says to the father, Bring thy son hither!” And now 
follows a scene to wdiicli there are few parallels in scriptural or in any 
other story, for our vivid conception of which w^e are specially indebted 
to the graphic pen of the second evangelist. They go for the youth, 
and bring him. So soon as he comes into the presence of Jesus, and 
their eyes meet— wiietlier it was that the calm, benignant, heavenly 
look of Christ operated as a kind of stimulant upon a w^onioiit, w^eak, 
unstrung, excitable, nervous system, or that the devil, knowing that 
his time wms short, w^'otild raise one last and vehement commotion 
within that poor distracted frame — the youth falls to the ground,, wal- 
lowing, foaming, torn by a powder he is unable to resist. Jesus looks 
upon Mm as he lies, and all who are around look at Jesus, w^ondering 
wiiat he will do. Is it easy to imagine a conjunction of outward cir- 
cumstances more striking or affecting? The youth WTithing on the 
ground, Jesus bending on him a look of ineflable pity, the father 
standing on the tiptoe of eager expectation, the disciples, the scribes^ 
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the multitude pressing on to witness the result. Such was the sea- 
son, such were the circumstances that Jesus chose for one of the 
shortest hut most memorable of his conyersations. Before he says 
or does any thing as to the son,, he says quietly, inquiringly, compas- 
sionately to the father, '‘How long is it ago since this came unto 
him?” The father tells how long, and tells how terrible it has been ; 
but as if somewhat impatient at such a question being put at such a 
time, he adds, “But if thou canst do any thing, have compassion on 
us, and help us.” Genuine and pathetic utterance of a deep-smitten 
fatherly affection, identifying itself with the object of its love, and 
intent upon the one thing of getting that child cured ; all right here 
in the father’s feeling towards his son; but something wrong, some- 
thing defective in the feeling towards Christ w'hich, for the man’s 
own sake and for his son’s sake, and for the sake of that gathered 
crowd, and for the sake of us, and of all who shall ever read this nar- 
rative, Jesus desired to seize upon this opportunity to correct. “ If 
thou canst do any thing,” the father says. “If thou canst believe,” 
is our Lord’s quick rej)ly. ‘It is not, as thou takest it, a question as 
to the extent of my powder, but altogether of the strength of tliy faith ; 
for if thou canst but believe, all things are possible, this thing can 
easily be done.’ Eeceiving the rebuke in the spirit in which it was 
given, awaking at once to see and believe that it was his want of faith 
that stood in the way of his son’s cure, sensible that he had been 
wrong in challenging Christ’s power, that Christ was right in chal- 
lenging his faith, with a flood of tears that told how truly humble and 
broken his spirit was, the man cries out, “ Lord, I believe ; help thou 
mine unbelief.” Wiio is not grateful to the man who lets us see into,, 
that tumult and agony of soul in wdiich true faith is born — how it is 
that out of the dull and fearful spirit of mistrust the genuine, child- 
like confidence of the heart in Jesus struggles into being. “ Lord, I 
believe.” ‘ I have a trust in thee. I know that thou hast all poiver 
at thy command, and canst exercise it as thou wilt. But when I look 
at that which this power of thine is now called to do, my faith begins 
to falter. Lord, help mine unbehef. Thou only canst do it. Thou 
only canst strengthen this weak and failing heart of mine. It is thine 
to cure the bodily distemper of my son. It is thine to heal the spir- 
itual iniirmities of my soul’ What a mixture here of weakness and 
strength— the cry for help betraying the one, yet in that very cry 
the other standing revealed! Few utterances that have come from 
human lips have carried more in them of the spirit that we should 
all seek to cherish; nor would it be easy to calculate how many 
human beings have taken up the language this man taught them 
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to emplojr, and said to Jesns, “Lord, we believe; lielp tliou oiir 
unbelief.” 

Ill answer to this confession and this prayer, something still fur- 
ther might have been said, had not our Lord perceived a, fresh pres- 
sure ill upon tliein of the neighboring crowd, at sight of whicli he 
delayed no longer, but turning to him wdio still lies on the ground 
before him, in words of sternness and decision he says, “ Thou dumb 
and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out of him, and enter no more 
into Mm!” A fresh cry of agony, a last and most violent convulsion,, 
and the poor afflicted youth lies stretched out so motionless that 
many, looking at him, say that he is dead. But Jesus takes him by 
the hand and lilts him up, and delivers Mm perfectly cured to his 
glad and grateful father. The work was done ; the crowd dispersed, 

“ all amazed at the mighty power of God.” 

Afterwards, when alone with him in the house, tlie apostles asked 
Jesus why it was that they could not cast the devil out. He told 
them that it was because of their unbelief. They had suffered per- 
haps that late announcement wMcli he had made to them of his 
impending sufl?ermgs and death to dim or disturb their faith, or they 
had allowed that still more recent selection of the three, and his with- 
drawal from them up into the mountain, to engender a jealousy which 
w^eakened that faith. One way or other, their faith had given way, 
and in its absence they had tried the power of their Master’s name, 
in the hope that it might act as a charm or talisman. Jesus would 
have them know that it was not thus that his name was righth', or 
could ever effectively, be employed. Yet at the same time he "would 
have them know that the kind of spirit by wdiich this youth had 
lieeii possessed was one not easy of ejection — wdiich reqiiked, in fact, 
on the part of the ejector, such a faith as could only be reached by 
much prayer and fasting ; teaching them thus, in answer to their 
inquiry, the double lesson — that the primary source of their failure 
lay in the defect of their faith ; and that the manner in wdiich that 
faith could alone be nourished up to the required degree of strength 
ivas by fasting and by prayer; by -weaning themselves from the pur- 
suits and enjoyments of sense ; by repeated and earnest supplications 
to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, whose office it is to work 
in his fjeople the work of faith with power. At the same time Jesus 
took the opportunity which this private interview with his disciples 
afforded—- as he had taken the opportunity of his interview with the 
importunate father — to proclaim the great powder, the omnipotence of 
faith. Matt. 17 :.20. This obviously was the one great lesson which, 
ill this passage of Ms , earthly history,. Jesus designed to teach. ..p,. 
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Sudden and very striking must have been tlie transition from tlie . 
briglitness, tlie blessedness of that sublime communion with Moses 
and Elias on the mount, to the close contact with human misery in 
the shape of the possessed lunatic who lay writhing at his feet; so 
sharp and impressive the contrast that the prince of painters, in his 
attempt to picture to our eye the glories of the transfiguration, has 
thrown in the figure of the suffering child at the base of the moun- 
tain. But more even than by this contact with human misery does 
our Saviour seem on this occasion to have been impressed by his 
coming into such close contact tvith so many forms of human unbe- 
lief. And he appears to have framed and selected this as the first 
occasion on wdiich to announce, not only the need and the benefit, 
but the illimitable powder of faith. 

He could easily have arranged it so that no application had been 
made to his disciples in his absence, but then they had wanted the 
lesson the failure carried in its bosom. He could easily have cured 
that maniac boy at once and by a word ; but then his father had 
missed that lesson which, in the short preliminary conversation with 
him, "Was conveyed. And through both, to us and to all, the great 
truth is made knowm that in this w^orld of sin and sorrow the prime 
necessity is, that w^e should have faith in God and faith in Jesus 
Christ — not in certain truths or propositions about God or about 
Jesus Christ — but simple, childlike trust in God as our Father, in 
Jesus as our Saviour; a faith that will lead us in all times of our 
w'eakness and exposure, and temptation and distress, to fly to them 
to succor us, casting ourselves upon a help that never was refused to 
those wlio felt their need of it. Neither for our natural nor for our 
spiritual hfe is the physical removal of mountains necessary ; if it 
w'ere, w^e believe that it would be given in answer to believing prayer; 
but mountains of difficulty there are, moral and spiritual, wiiich do 
need to be removed ere our wmy be made plain, and we be carried 
smoothly and prosperously along it ; corruptions within us to be sub- 
dued ; temptations without us to be overcome. These must be met, 
and struggled with, and overcome. It is by the might and mastery 
of faith and prayer that this can alone be accomplished. And it is 
no small comfort for us to be assured, on the word of our Lord him- 
self, that though our faith be small in bulk as the miistard-seed, yet 
if it be genuine-— if it humbly yet firmly take hold of the mighty 
powder of God and hang upon it, it will avail to bring that power 
down to our aid and rescue; so that, w^eak as w^e are in ourselves, 
and strong as the wwld is to overcome us, yet greater shall he be 
that is with us than he that is in the w^orld, and we shall be able to 
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do all tilings tlirougli Him who strengtlienetli ns. Prayer, it has 
been said, moves the arm that moves the universe. But it is faith 
which gives to prayer the faculty of linking itself in this way with 
Omnipotence, and calling it to human aid. And so you find that, in one 
of the other two instances in which Jesus made use of the same expres- 
sions as to the power of faith which he employed upon this occasion, 
he coupled faith and prayer logether. “ Master,” said Peter, ■won- 
dering at the effect wdiicli a single word of Jesus had produced — 
“Master, behold, the fig-tree which thou cursedst is withered away! 
And Jesus answering said unto them, Have faith in God. For verily 
I say unto you, that whosoever shall say to this mountain, Be thou 
removed, and be thou cast into the sea, and shall not doubt in his 
heart, but shall believe that those things which he saith shall come 
to pass, he shall have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I say unto 
you, What things soever ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” Yfonderful words, assigning 
an all-embracing, an absolutely unlimited efficacy to faith and prayer — 
words not to be lightly judged of, as if they w^ere intended to encour- 
age the rash and ignorant conceits and confidences of a presump- 
tuous enthusiasm, but w^ords of truth and soberness, notwithstanding 
the width and compass of their embrace, if only w^e remember thafc 
true faith will confide in God or Christ only for that as to wiiich he 
invites, and so warrants, its confidence ; and true prayer will ask for 
that alone wiiich is agreeable to the will of God, and will promote the 
spiritual and eternal good of him upon wiiom it is bestowed. These 
are the conditions — natural and reasonable — wiiich underlie all that 
Christ has said of the powder of faith and prayer. And within these 
conditions vre accept all that he has said as true in itself, and wanting 
only a firmer faith, and a more undoubting prayer than we have exer- 
cised or put forth, to receive its fulfilment in our own experience. 
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The j^AYMENT OF THE Jribute-money — Jhe ^trife as 

TO ^HO SHOULD BE j^ERATEST IN THE j^INGDOM OF 

j^EAYEN/"' 

Fkom his retirement in the neighborhood of Oaesarea-Philippi, 
Jesus returned to Galilee— not, however, to resume his public minis- 
try there. He sought privacy now, even among the scenes of his 
former labors — a privacy that he wished to consecrate to the further 
enlightenment of the twelve as to his own character and office, and the 
true nature of the kingdom he came to institute. Mark 9:30, 31. 
It was in fulfilment of this purpose that, on the way from the scene 
of the transfiguration to his old haunts about Capernaum, he made a 
second announcement of his impending death and resurrection, add- 
ing to the details of his passion formerly given that of his betrayal. 
So hid was the meaning of Christ’s words, that all that the apostles 
appear to have derived from them w’as, a vague impression that some 
great and decisive events in them Master’s history were drawing near, 
in contemplation of which they began disputing among themselves 
which should be greatest in the kingdom which they hoped to see so 
soon set lip — keeping, as they imagined, their disputings about this 
topic concealed from Christ. 

On their arrival at Capernaum, the persons aj^pointed to receive 
the annual tribute which was paid for the support of the temple ser- 
vices came to Peter and said to him, ^^Doth not your Master pay 
tribute ?” Those who put this question were not the publicans or 
ordinary tax-gatherers, who levied the dues laid upon the Jews by 
their governors the Eomans. Nor was the question one about the 
payment of any common tax, any civil impost. The very form of the 
question, had it been literally rendered, would have indicated this— 
^ Doth not your Master pay the didrachma?’ a coin then modern and 
in circulation, equivalent to the old half-shekel, which, having gone 
out of use, had become rare. Every Jew of twenty years old and 
upward was required to give a haK-shekel yearly for the maintenance, 
first of the tabernacle, and afterwards of the temple. Although this 
payment was legally imposed, it does not appear to have been enforced 
by civil pains or penalties. It was left rather, like other of the Mo- 
saic imposts, to the spontaneous action of conscience and a good-will 
towards the theocracy on the part of the people. It was to the pay- 
» Matt. 17 :22-27; 18 : 1 - 35 ; Mark 9 : 33-41 ; Luke 9 : 43 - 50 . 
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inent of tliis didraclima or liaK-sliekel for the upholding of the temple 
and its ordinances that the question pnt to St. Peter refers. It is 
impossible for ns to say positively in what spirit or with what motives 
the question was put. It certainly was not the question of the lynx- 
eyed collectors of the ordinary revenue, detecting an attempted eva- 
sion of the payment of one or other of the common taxes. From no 
civil obligation laid upon him by law did Jesns ever claim to be 
exempt; nor would the argument which he used afterwards with the 
apostle, embodying a claim to exemption in this case, have been 
applicable to any such obligation. But -why did those to whom the 
gatherers of this ecclesiastical impost was intrusted speak as they did 
to St, Peter? Was it from doubt or ignorance on their part as to 
whether Jesus ought to be asked or now meant to pay this tax?" 
Priests, Le'^dtes, prophets, some tell us that even rabbis were held to 
be free from this payment. Had Christ’s retirement now from pub- 
lic duty suggested the idea that he had thrown aside that character 
under which immunity might have been claimed by him, and that he 
might be called upon therefore to submit to all the ordinary obliga- 
tions under which every common inhabitant of the country was laid? 
Or was this a piece of rude impertinence on the part of the iinder- 
offieials of the hierarchy, who, seeing the disfavor into which Jesus 
had sunk with their superiors, %vere quick to take advantage of their 
commission to obtrude a question that seemed to cast some reproach 
on Christ as if he were a defaulter ? Some color is given to the sup- 
position that it was in a sinister spirit that the inquiry was made, 
from the circumstance of St. Peter’s prompt reply — a reply in wdiich 
there ma^?- have been indignation at an implied suspicion, and a scorn 
at disputing about such a trifle — so that without any communication 
with Jesus, he shuts the mouths of these gainsayers by saying, ‘Yes, 
Ms Master paid, or would |)ay, the tribute.’ Had the tone in which 
the question was asked and the apostle’s reply was given bgeii known 
to us, we might have told whether it was so or not. As it is, it can 
only be a conjecture that it was in a hostile and malicious spirit that 
the collectors of the tribute-money acted. Peter, however, was too 
rash and hasty. It might be true enough that his Master had no 
desire to avoid that or any other service which he owed to the tem- 
ple and to its worship. It might be safe enough in him to undertake 
for Ms Master so trifling a payment, which, whether Jesus acqui- 
esced in the engagement or not, the apostle could easily find the 
means for meeting. But in such an instant acknowledgment of the 
obligation, there was an overlooking on Peter’s part of the dignity of 
Christ’s person, and of his position towards the temple. To remind 
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him of this oversight, to recall his attention to what was implied in 
his own recent confession at Caesarea-Philippi, when they were come 
into the house, without waiting for any communication from Peter as 
to Avhat had occurred, Jesus said to him, “What thinkest thou, Simon? 
of whom do the kings of the earth take custom or tribute ? of their 
own children, or of strangers ?”~those who are not members of their 
own family — ^not sons, but subjects. Peter saith to him, ‘ Of the lat- 
ter; of strangers. Jesus saith to him, Then are the children free.’ 
Upon this simple principle Christ would have Peter to recognize his 
immunity from that tribute which was now claimed — for was he not 
greater than the temple ? Did he not bear to that temple the rela- 
tion of the Son in the house of his Father? And did he not as such 
stand free from all the obligations wdiich the King and Lord of that 
house had laid upon his servants — his subjects ? It will not be easy 
to show any pertinence assumed in the plea for immunity thus pre- 
sented, without admitting the altogether peculiar relationship in 
which Christ stood to the Father. Accept the truth of his divine 
Sonship to the Father, and the plea holds good ; reject that truth, 
and the plea seems weak and void. And w’as it not for the purpose 
of still further illustrating that very Sonship to God ‘which Peter for 
the moment had forgotten, that our Lord directed him to do that 
wliicli in the issue carried with it so remarkable a proof that in the 
great temple of the visible creation Jesus "was not a servant, but a 
Son; that everywhere within and over that house he ruled; that all 
things there were ready to serve him — the dowsers of the field, the 
birds of the air, the fish of the sea — seeing that at Christ’s bidding 
one of the latter wms to he ready to grasp at Peter’s hook, and on 
being taken up, was to have in its mouth the stater, the four-draelim 
piece, the very sum required from tw'o persons for the yearly temple- 
tax? It is as viewed in this connection that a miracle wdiich other- 
wise w^oul^ look needless and undignified-— -out of keeping with the 
general character of our Lord’s great works, all of wMch in some 
■uuy have something more than mere exhibiting of power — takes 
rank -with all the rest as illustrative of the higher character and office 
of the Redeemer. It was not want which forced our Lord upon this 
forthputting of his divinity. Even had the bag which Judas carried 
been for the moment empty, the sum required to meet this payment 
was not so large but that it could easily have been otherwise pro- 
cured; but in the manner in which the need was met, Jesus would 
set forth that character on the ground of which he might have claimed 
immunity— throwing over the depths of his earthly poverty the glory 
of his divine riches, and making it manifest how easy it had been for 
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liim to have laid all nature under contribution to supply all liis wants. 
Yet anotlier purpose was served by this incident in our Saviour’s life. 
In point of time, it harmonizes witli the first occasions on which Jesus 
began to speak of that church, that separate society which was to 
spring forth out of the bosom of Judaism, and to take the place of 
the old theocracy. Had he, -without explanation made, at once rati- 
fied the engagement that Peter made for him, it might have been 
interpreted as an acknowledgment of his subjection to the customs 
and la^vs of the old covenant. That no offence might be taken — 
taken in ignorance by those who were ignorant of the ground upon 
which immunity from this payment on his part might have been 
asserted — he "^vas willing to do as Peter said he would. In this it 
became him to fulfil all the righteousness of the law’; but even in 
doing so, he will utter in private his protest, and in the mode wlierein 
that protest is embodied convey beforehand no indistinct intimation 
that a breach wms to take place between the temple-service and the 
new community of the free of which he was to be the He ad. 

It is extremely difficult to determine wdiat the exact order of events 
wms on the arrival at Capernaum. If it -were while they -were on the 
•way to the house — most likely that of Peter, in wdiich Jesus took up 
his abode — that the collectors of the temple tax made their applica- 
tion, then the first incident after the arrival would be the short con- 
versation "with Simon, and the despatching him to obtain the stater 
from the fish’s mfouth upon the lake. In Peter’s absence, and after 
they had entered the house, Jesus may have said to his disciples, 
‘‘What was it that ye disputed among yourselves by the way?” The}’ 
were so struck by surprise, had been so certain that their Master had 
not overheard the dispute that had taken place, that they had no 
ansAver to give to his inquiry. Meanwdiile, Peter has returned from 
his errand, and reported its result, while they in turn report to him 
the inquiry that had been made of them. Let us remember here 
that up to the time of the arrival in the neighborhood of CsBsarea- 
Philippi, no instance is on record of any controversy having arisen 
among the personal attendants on Christ as to the different positions 
they were to occupy in his kingdom. All had hitherto been so vague 
and indefinite as to the time and manner of the. institution of the 
kingdom, that all conjecture or anticipation as to their relative places 
therein had been kept in abeyance.’ Now, however, they see a new 
tone and manner in their Master. He speaks of things — they do not 
well know what— which are about to occur in Jerusalem. He tells 
them that there were some of them standing there before him which 
should not taste of death till they had seen the kingdom of God. 
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Whicli of tliein could it be for whom such honor was in reserve ? He 
takes Peter and James and John up with him to the mount, and 
appears there before them in so new an aspect, invested with such a 
strange and exceeding glory, that the privilege of being present at 
such a spectacle must have appeared to the three as a singular dis- 
tinction conferred upon them. They were not to tell the others what 
they had seen, but they could scarcely fail to tell them they had seen 
something wonderful beyond any thing that had happened in their 
Lord’s wonderful life, which they were not permitted to reveal. 
Would not the seal of secrecy so imposed enhance in their estima- 
tion the privilege which had been conferred on them, and would it 
not in the same degree be apt to awaken a jealousy on the part of 
the nine ? At the very time, then, that they all began to look out for 
the coming of the kingdom as near at hand, by the materials thus 
supplied for pride with some, for envy with the rest, an apple of dis- 
cord was thrown in among the twelve. They were but men of like 
passions with ourselves. They had as yet no other notion of the 
kingdom that was shortly to appear than tlrat it would be a temporal 
one; that their Master was to become a powerful and victorious 
prince, with places, honoi^s, wealth, at his command. And what more 
natural than that they whom he had chosen to be confidential attend- 
ants in the days of his humiliation should be then signally exalted 
and rewarded? Such being their common expectations, any mark of 
partiality on Christ’s part would be particularly noted ; and what 
more natural than that such a signal one as that bestowed upon the 
three, in their being chosen as the only witnesses of the transfigura- 
tion, should have stirred up the strife by the way as to who should 
be the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? 

This first outbreak of selfishness and pride and ambition and' envy 
and strife, among his chosen companions, was a great occasion in the 
sight of Jesus. It might and it did spring to a large extent from 
ignorance, and, with the removal of that ignorance, might be sub- 
dued ; but it might and it did spring from sources which, after fullest 
knowledge had been conveyed of what the kingdom was and where- 
in Us distinctions lay, might stiU have pow’-er to flood the church with 
a whole host of evils. Therefore it wm>s that Jesus would signalize 
this occasion by words and an act of particular impressiveness. 
Peter had returned from the lakeside with the stater in his hand to 
pay for himself and for Jesus. The others told him of the questions 
that liad been put to them, and of the silence they had observed, 
As they do so, this new instance of Peter’s selection for a separate 
service stirs the embers of their former strife, and in their curiosity 
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and impatience one of tliem is bold enoiigli to say to Jesus, ‘'"Who is 
or sliall be tlie greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” Jesus sits down, 
calls the twelve that they might be all around him, and says to them, 
'‘If any man desire to be first, the same shall be last.” 'If any man, 
actuated by selfish, covetous, ambitious motives, seek to be first in 
my kingdom, he shall be last— the very efforts that he shall make to 
climb to the highest elevation there being of their very nature such 
as shall plunge him to the lowest depths. But if any man would be 
first within that kingdom, first in goodness, first in usefulness, first in 
honor there, let him be last, willing to be the servant of others, ready 
to esteem others better than himself, prepared to take any place, to 
make any sacrifice, to render any service, xmovided only that others’ 
u^elfare be thereby advanced. In humbling himself so, that man 
shall be exalted. I give to this great truth a visible and memorable 
rei3resentation.’ Jesus called a little child to him, and set him in the 
midst, then took him into his arms, and said, " Yerily I say unto you, 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”. ‘Ye are fighting about places, 
power, preeminence in my kingdom; but I tell you that the selfish- 
ness; the pride, the ambition, out of which all such strife emerges, 
are so wholly alien from the nature of that kingdom which I have 
come to introduce and establish, that unless you be changed in spirit, 
and become meek, humble, teachable, submissive as this little child 
which I now hold so gently in my arms, ye cannot enter into that 
kingdom, much less rise to places of distinction there. Jon wish to 
know who shall be greatest in that kingdom. It shall not be the 
wisest, the wealthiest, the most powerful, but %vhosoever shall most 
humble himself, and in humility be likest to this little child, the same 
shall be greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’ ‘If that bo true,’ we 
can fancy the apostles thinlving and saying, ‘if all personal distinc- 
tion and preeminence must be renounced by us, if in seeking to be 
first we must be last, and each be the servant of all the others, what 
then will become of our ofiicial influence and authority — who will 
receive and obey us as thy re]3resentatives ?’ Oar Lord’s reply is 
this— -'Your true and best reception as my ambassadors does not 
depend upon the external rank you hold, or the official authority with 
which you may be clothed. It depends upon your own personal 
qualities as humble, loving, devoted followers of me. This is true of 
you and of all; for whosoever receiveth one such little child— one of 
these little ones which believe in me, in my name— receiveth me ; and 
whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me but him that sent me.’ 

This new idea about receiving the least of Christ’s little ones in 
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Clirisfc’H iiaiiie, awakens in the breast of one of bis auditors a trou- 
Idiiig ieiiieml)raiice. John recollects that he and some others of the 
disciples had once seen a man casting out devils in the name of 
Christ, and that they had forbidden him to do so, because, as they 
tlioiiglit, he had no authority to do so, had received no commission, 
was not even openly a follower of Jesus. Somewhat in doubt now, 
after wliat he has heard, as to whether they had been right in doing 
so, he states the case to Jesus, and gets at once the distinct and em- 
phatic “Forbid him not, for there is no man which shall do a miracle 
in my name that can lightly speak evil of me.” John had judged 
this man rashly and severely, had counted him guilty of presumption 
in attempting, while standing outside the circle of Christ’s acknowl- 
edged friends and follow’ers, to do any thing in his name ; had <^ubted 
or disbelieved that he was a disciple of or a believer in Jesus. Full 
of the spirit of officialism, in the pride of his order as one of the 
selected twelve, to wliom alone, as ho imagined the powmr of working 
miraeh^s in C^lirist’s name had been committed, John had interfered 
to (irrest his |)r<.)cedure — acting thus as the young man and as Joshua 
did, of ’wlioiu we read in tlie book of Numbers, “And there ran a . 
young maiii, ami told Moses, and said, Eldacl and Medad do prophesy 
in the camp. And Joshua the son of Nun, answered and said, My 
h»rd "Moses, forbid them.” But Moses, in the very s|)irit of Christ, 
suit!, “ Eiivii'st thou for my sake ? Would God that all the Lord’s 
pt'opln wrre ]>ropliets, iind that the Lord would put his Spirit upon 
tlieiiiC Xiiiiib. 11:27, 29. “Forbid him not,” said Jesus, ‘His 
doing miriude in my name is a far better evidence of his cherishing 
a- real trint in me, being one of mine, than any external position or 
ollieial rajik that he could occupy. Be not hasty in deciding as to 
Wiio urt‘ and wlio are not my genuine disciples; for while that is true 
which 1 laiight you when I was speaking of those who alleged that I 
cast out drunls by Beelzebub the prince of the devils, that “he that is 
not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with me scat- 
ten’isth alu’oad,” (Matt. 12 : 30,) it is no less true that “he that is not ♦ 
against us is on our part.” ’ Neither of the tw’-o sayings, indeed, can 
be universally and unlimitedly applied; but there are circumstances 
in which absence of open hostility may of, itself be taken as evidence 
of friendship ; and there are circumstances in which absence of open 
friendship may of itself be taken as evidence of hostility. Instead ol 
rivtuluoking as they had done, such a strong conclusive evidence 
that of working miracles in Christ’s name,' John and the others. ■ 
slimilil have bccipreculy, as their Master .w^as, to 'recognise 'the slight- 
est token of , “For wrhosoever,” a.dded Jesus, “shallgive 
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you a cup of water to drink, in my name, because ye ‘ belong to 
Clirist, verily I say unto you, He shall not loseliis reward.” 

The beginning of strife,” the wise man said, ‘‘is as when one let- 
teth out water.” And that beginning of strife among the apostles 
of Christ as to which of them should be greatest, what a first letting 
out vras it ‘of those bitter waters of contention, emy, and all unchari- 
tableness, which the centuries since Christ’s time have seen flooding 
the church — ^its members stmggiing for such honors and emoluments, 
or, when these were but scanty, for such authority and influence as 
ecclesiastical offices and positions could confer ! Slow, indeed, has 
that society which bears his name been in learning the lesson which, 
first in precept, and then in his own exalted example, the Saviour left 
behind him, that “ whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, and 
he that liumbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

We have had before us the first of the two instances in which John 
was led away by a fiery and intemperate zeal — ^in this instance to 
misjudge and condemn one who, though he had not faith nor forti- 
tude enough to leave all and follow Jesus, yet had faith enough to 
enable him to work miracles in Christ’s name. Ifc is not told us how 
John took the check which Jesus laid upon that spirit of officialism 
and fanaticism which had been working in his breast. But v/e do 
know how thoroughly that spirit was at last subdued in the heart of 
the meekest and most loving of the twelve, and how he moved 
afterward among his fellow-men with step of Christ-like gentleness, 
and became the “ guardian spirit of the little ones of the kingdom.” 

M 

IIL 

PHRIST AND HIS ^RETHRBN.^ 

We like to follow those who by their sayings and doings have 
filled and dazzled the xDublic eye, into the seclusion of their homes. 
We like to see such men in their undress, when, all restraint removed, 
their peculiarities of character are free to exhibit themselves in the 
countless artless ways and manners of daily domestic life. It brings 
them so much nearer to us, gives us a closer hold of them, makes us 
feel more vividly their kinship to us, to know how they did the things 
that we have all every day to do, how they comported themselves in 
the circumstances in which we all every day are placed. Great pains 
have been taken by biographers of distinguished men to gratify this 
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desire. Quite apart, indeed, from, any object of tliis kind, Ve could 
scarcely sit down to write out aii:account of what we saw and heard 
in the course of two or three years’- close intercourse with a friend, 
without dropping many a hint as to the minor modes and habits of 
his’ life. 

Is there nothing remarkable in the entire absence of any thing of 
this kind in the iiaiTative of the’ four evangelists ? Engrossed with 
what they tell us, w^e think not of what they have left untold ; think 
not, for example, that they have left no materials for gratifying the 
desire that we have spoken of — one so natural and so strong. It is 
as if, ill writing these narratives, a strong bias of our nature had been 
put under restraint. They say not a w’ord about the personal appear- 
ance of their Master ; there is nothing for the painter or sculptor to 
seize on. They give us no details of his private and personal habits, 
rf any peculiarities of look or speech or gesture, of the times or ways 
of his doing tins thing or that. St. Mark, the most graphic describer 
of the four, tells us oneo or twice of a particular look or motion of our 
Lord, but m>t >so as to indicate any thing distinctive in their manner. 
Why tliis silence? Wliy thus withhold from us all means of forming 
a vivicl eoucoplion of the Eedeemer s personal appearance, and of 
following liiui through the details of his more familiar daily iiiter- 
coiirse with the twelve? Was it that the materials w^ere wanting, 
that there were no personal yieciiliarities about Jesus Christ, that 
inwardly and oiitw'ardly.all was so nicely balanced, all was in such 
pm'feet harmony and proportion, that as in liis human intellect and 
luiiiiaii character there was notliing to distiiigiiisli him individually 
from his fidlou'-uicm— notliing, I mean, of tliat kind by -which all the 
ifidividiiul intidlects and characters are each specially characterized — 
so even in Iho minor habits of his life there was nothing distinctive to 
be rc'eordeil ? Or was it. that the veil has been purposely drawn over 
all such matca*ials, to check all that superstitious worship of the 
seiistes which might have gathered round miniite pictures of our Lord 
in the acts and habits of his daily life? If even as it is, the passion 
for such worship has made the food for itself to feed upon, and, living 
upon that food, has swelled out into such large proportions, what 
would it liavej been if such food had from the first been provided ? 
Is it not well that the image of our Lord in his earthly life, w'hilo 
having tlm. print of our humanity so clearly and fully impressed upon 
it, shoiild yet be lifted up and kept apart, and all done that could be 
done io keep it from being sullied by such rude, familiar, irreverent 
regard? 

What is true of our Lord’s habits generally, is true of his leli- 
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gions liabits — of the time and manner in whieli religious duties were 
performed. We know something of the manner in which these duties 
were discharged by a truly deTout Jew of Christ’s age, of the daily 
Ayashings before meals, and the frequent fastings, and the repeated 
and long prayers, of the attendance at the synagogue, and the regu- 
lar going lip to the great feasts at Jerusalem. Some of these Jesus 
appears to liaA^e neglected. The scribes and the Pharisees came to 
him, saying, Why do thy disciples trangress the tradition of the 
elders ? for they irash not their hands Avhen they eat bread.” Matt. 
15:2. Again they came to him irith another similar complaint, 
“Why do the disciples of John fast often and make pra.yers, and 
likewise the disciples of the Pharisees, but thine eat and drink?” 
These charges are brought nominally against the disciples, Avho only 
foIloAved the example of their Master. He neglected the ordinary 
ablutions to which in Jewish eyes a sacred character attached. He 
himself did not fast, and he taught his disciples that when they did 
so it Avas to be in such a manner that men might not knoAv that tliej 
Avere fasting. Of the times and the manner in Avhich our Lord’s 
private devotions Avere conducted, hoAv little is revealed ! You read 
of his rising up a great Avhile before day, and retiring into a solitary 
place to pray. Mark 1 : 35 . You read of his sending the multitude 
UAvay, and going up into a mountain to pray ; of his continuing all 
night in prayer. Matt. 14 : 23 ; Luke 6 : 12 . You read of special acts 
of devotion connected Avith his baptism, his transfiguration, his agony 
in the garden, his suffering on the cross. W’^e knoAV that it Avas by 
him, and him alone, of all the children of men, that the precept “ pray 
Avithout ceasing,” Avas fully and perfectlj^ kept — kept by its being in 
the spirit of prayer that his Avhole life Avas spent — but Avhen we ask Avhat 
Christ’s daily habit Avas, Iioav often each day did he engage in specific 
acts of devotion, and Iioav, Avheii he did so, were these acts performed, 
did he retire each morning and eA^ening from his disciples to engage in 
prayer, did he daily, morning and evening, pray with and for his disci- 
ples, the evangelists leave us Avithout an ansAver. The single thing they 
tell us, and.it conveys but little precise information, is, that “ it came 
to pass that, as he was praying in a certain place, Avhen he ceased, 
one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to iway, as John 
also taught Ms disciples.” Luke 11 : 1 . This took place during the 
last six months of our Lord’s ministry. It looks as if the disciples 
had come upon their Master when engaged in his solitary devotions, 
and had been so strack Avith Avhat they saAA^ and heard, tliat one of 
them, Avheii the prayer Avas over, could not help asking him to teach 
them to pray. Hem embering that this happened at so late a period 
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ill tlieir intereoiirse ivitli liinij does it not seem as if Jesus liad not 
been in tlie liabit of daily leading tlieir deyotions? The ycry dilS.- 
ciilty that we feel in understanding ho-vy at such a time such a ques- 
tion came to be put to him, shows us what a blank there is here in 
the eyaiigelic narratiye, and how ignorant we must be content to 
remain. 

If the generally accepted chronology of our Lord’s life be the true 
one, and we see no reason to reject it, wm are not left in such ignorance 
as to how another of the religious duties practised at the time by those 
aroiuid him iv as discharged by Christ. His ministry in Galilee lasted 
eighteen inoiiths. During this period, four of the great annual reli- 
gious festivals at which the Jews were enjoined to attend had taken 
place at Jerusalem — two pentecosts, one passover, and one feast of 
tabrnnaeles— at none of which Jesus appeared. There was indeed 
a reasrm fur his absence, grounded on tlie state of feeling against 
him existing in Jerusalem, and the resolution already taken by the 
Jewish leath}rs there to cut liim off by death. Till his work in Galilee 
was t*«eiipk‘ied he would not place liiinself in the circumstances 'which 
w'uulil inevitably lead on to that doom being executed. But who of 
all arotiiiii liiin knew of tliat or any other good or sufficient reason 
for his alisenting himself from these sacred festivals? And to them 
wliat a perplexing fact must that absence have appeared! Alto- 
getlim*, yon take the entire attitude, bearing, and conduct of 
Jesus Ciirisi as to tlieir ablutions, their fastings, their prayers, their 
keeping of the Habbatli, their attendance at the feasts, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what an inexplicable mystery he must have been to 
the great majority of his countrymen. I do not speak now of the 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, of wdiom his teaching and his life 
was one coiiiiiiued rebuke, and who hated him with a deadly hatred 
from the tlrst, but of the many sincerely devout, superstitiously reli- 
gious Jews among whom he lived. What a perfect puzzle to such 
the character and career of this man Christ Jesus — one speaking so 
much and in sueli a way of God and of godliness, proclaiming the 
advmit of God's own kingdom on the earth, unfolding its duties, its 
privileges, its blessednesses, yet to them seeming so neglectful, so imde- 
vout, so irreligious ! We may not be able noW’ thoroughly to put our- 
selves in these men’s position — thoroughly to understand with what 
kind of eyes it wms that they looked upon that wmnderful spectacle 
wijicli tlie life of Jesus pressed upon their vision— but w^e should be 
capable of diseerning the singular and emphatic protest which that 
lifi; was ever raishig against all mere formal pietjg the times 
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But let ns now rejoin our Lord. He is once more at Capernaum, 
or in its neigliborlioocl. A year and a half has elapsed since lie joined 
the bands in company with 'whom he had gone up to Jerusalem to 
keep the second passover after his baptism. It is autumn, and all 
around are busy in preparing for their journey to the capital to cele- 
brate the feast of tabernacles. But he exhibits no intention to 
accompany them. He is going apparently to treat this festival as 
he had done the four vrhich preceded it. What others thought of 
his behavior in this respect we are left to conjecture. His brethren, 
however — those who were either his actual brothers or his cousins, 
the members of that household in which he had been brought up — 
could not let the opportunity pass without telling him what they 
thought of his conduct. He and they had latterly heen separated. 
They did not believe in him. They did not rank themselves among 
his disciples. Yet uninterested spectators of what had been going 
on in Galilee they could not remain. Now that Joseph was dead, he 
was the head of their family, and they could not but feel that their 
position and prospects were in some way linked with his. Somewhat 
proud they could not but be that he had excited such great attention, 
done such wonderful works, drawn after him such vast crowds. At 
first, with all their incredulity, they were half inclined to hope that 
some great future was in store for him. One who spake so highly 
and with such authority as he did, who claimed and exercised such 
power, what might he not be and do in a community so peculiarly 
placed, so singularly excitable as the Jewish one then was? He 
might even prove to he the Messiah, the great princely leader of the 
people, for whom so many w^ere waiting. Against that was the whole 
style and character of his teaching — ^in which, instead of there being 
any thing addressed to the social or political condition of the people, 
any thing fitted to stir up the sx:)irit of Jewish ipride and indepen- 
dence, there was every thing calculated to soothe and subdue — to 
lead the thoughts and hojpes of the x)eox)le in cxuite other than earthly 
channels. Against it, too, there was the fact, becoming more ax)j)a- 
rent as the months ran on, that the natural leaders of the community, 
the scribes and Pharisees, by and through whom only it could be that 
any great civil emanci|)ation could be efiected, were uniting against 
him in a bond of firmer and fiercer hostility. Even the crowds of 
the common |)eo|)le, which had at first surrounded him, were latterly 
deeliniBg, offended at the way in which he w’^as beginning to speak of 
himself— telling them that except they ate his flesh and drank his 
blood they had no life in them. Emboldened by all this to use the 
old familiarity to which in other days they had been accustomed, his 
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])retlireii eoine to liioi and say, “Depart lienee, and go into Judea, 
tluit tliT disciples also may see the works that thou doest. For there 
is no*ioaii that doeth any thing in secret, and he himself seeketli to 
he known openly: if thou do these things, show thyself to the world.” 
Iiiiputiiig to liiiii the common motiyes by which all Avorldly, selfish, 
ejiibitioiis men are animated, they taunt him with weakness and folly., 
Vfho that possessed such powers as he did would be satisfied with 
turning tlierii to such poor account? If he were what he seemed, 
v;as he to hide himself for ever among the hills of Galilee, and not go 
ii|> bold]}’' to the capital, and wTest from the rulers the acknowledg- 
ment of his claims? It w^as but a pitiful success to draw after him 
Kfjinc thousands of a gaping multitude, who folloiyed him because 
ila*y ate of the bread that he fiuiiished and w^ere filled— -all wdiose 
faith ill him wms exhausted in w^ondering at him as the -vYorker of such 
iiiira.eles. Let him, if lie had the spirit .of .a true courage in him — if 
lu‘ wais ill to take the leadership of the people— let him aim at once 
at far liiglier game — place himself at once in the centre of influence 
a.t Jcnisaleni, a.ud show himself to the w-orld. Then if, on that broad 
ilicatre, lie made his pretensions good, it -would be some honor to claim 
(‘oiiiieeilun with him; some benefit to be enrolled as his follo-wers. 

Ii<.»w true is all this to that >spirit of a mere earthly prudence and 
policy b\ vihieli the lives of multitudes are regulated! Christ’s owm 
br< In: rs judge of him by themselves. They cannot conceive but that 
he must desire to make the most for his own benefit and aggrandize- 
hituif of whatever gifts he possessed. They count it to be weak in 
liiag or worse, that he will not do the most he can in this way and for 
ihi-4 end. They measure all by oiitwurrd and visible success.. And if 
^'.lua-fSh of that kind be not realized, all the chances and opportuni- 
lit‘s that are open to him they regard as tlirowm awmy and lost. In 
speaking ilius to Jesus, they sever themselves by a wide interval from 
ilieir great relative. He wars not of this w'orld. ■ Unselfish, unworldly 
w"ere nil lofs motives, aims, and ends.' They are of the world, and 
inio ediildreu of the -world they are, in thus addressing him, proving 
iheiiiselvt'S to be. And this they must 'be told at least, if they will 
not elleetiinlly bo taught. Itwms in a tone of assumed superiority 
that Ihey hail spoken to him when they prescribed the course lie 
should pursue. How^ far above them does he rise, as from that alti- 
iiitle wlieso very height hid.it from them -eyes, he calmly yet solemnly • 
B>lls back oii them tlmir rebuke>^- “My time is not yet come, but your' 
time is always ready, vTlia- world cannot hate you, but me it hateth, 
beCiinse I testify of it that the works thereof are evil. .Go ye up unto 
this fiansi. I go not up yet imto this feast, for iny time is not yet Ml 
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come.” They would have him seize upon the opportunity of the 
approaching feast to show himself to the world, to win the world’s 
favor and applause. This was their notion of human life. The stage 
upon which men play their parts here was in their eyes but as a 
mixed array of changes and chances upon which the keen eye of self- 
ishness should be always fixed, ready to gra.sp and make the most of 
them for purposes of personal aggrandizement. For such as the}” 
were, the time was always ready. They had no other reckoning to 
make, no other star to steer by, than simifiy to discern when and how 
their selfish interests could be best promoted, and what their hands 
thus found to do, to do it with all their might. The world could not 
hate them, for they were of the world, and the world loveth its own. 
Let them court its favor— let them seek its pleasures, its honors, its 
profits — and the world would be pleased with the homage that was 
offered it, and if they but succeeded, they might count upon its 
applause, for men would praise them when they did well for them- 
selves. Psa. 49 : 18. It was not so with Jesus, but irtterly and dia- 
metrically the reverse. His was no Hfe either of random impulses, 
of fitful accident, or of regulated self-seeking. The world he lived in 
was to him no antechamber, with doors of aggrandizement here and 
there around, for whose opening he was greedily to watch, that he 
might go in speedily and seize the prizes that lay beyond before others 
gra.sped them. It was the place into which the Father had sent him 
to do there that Father’s business, to finish the w'ork there given him 
to do. And in the doing of that w'ork there is to be no heat, no hurry, 
no impatience with him. The time, the hour for each act and deed, 
w’as already settled in the purposes and ordinances of the Father. 
And the Father’s time, the Father’s hour were his, for which he was 
always ready calmly and patiently to wait. The w'orld’s hatred he 
counted on— he was prepared for. He knew” what aw^aited him at 
Jerusalem. He knew' what the hatred cherished against him there 
would finally and ere long effect; but he mu.st not prematurely expose 
himself to it, nor suffer it to hasten by a single day the gi-eat decease 
he w'as to accomplish at Jerusalem. His time was coming — the time 
of his manifestation to Israel— of his show'ing forth to the w”orld — a 
very different kind of manifestation from that of which his brethren 
wore dreaming. But it w”as not yet fully come, and therefore he did 
not mean to go up to Jerusalem and openly to take part from the 
beginning as one of its celebrators in this approaching Feast of Tab- 
ernacles. This, in ways which we can easily conjecture, but arc not 
at liberty dogmatically to assert, w”ould have interfered with the 
orderly evolution of the great event in which his earthly ministry was 
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to close. But tlie time was fixed— that feast was drawing on— when 
his hour would come, and then it would be seen how the Son would 
glorify the Father and the Father be glorified in the Son. 

And now let us remember that the sharp and Yivid contrast drawn 
here by our SaTiour^s own truthful hand — ^between himself and his 
brethren according to the flesh — is the. very same that he has 
taught us to draw between all his true disciples and the world. Let 
us listen to the description he gave of liis own in that sublime ihter- 
cessory prayer offered up on the eve of his agony, in that upper cham- 
ber in which the first communioh w'as celebrated : “ They are not of 
tlie world, even as I am not of the world.” The Father did not need 
to know for whom his Son was then interceding. The Father did not 
need to have any description of their character given to him. Yet 
twice in that prayer did Jesus say of his true followers thus : “ They 
are not of the world, even as I am not of the world.” To know and 
feel II ml act as he did; under the deep abiding impression that, low 
o,s our lives are compared with his— small and insignificant as the 
ends arc* iliat any of us can accomplish — ^yet that our times, our way's, 
our doings are all ordered by heavenly wisdom for heavenly ends 
that the tangled tlireads of our destiny are held by a Father’s hand, 
to be woven into such patterns as to him seems best; by the cross of 
our lledeemer — by the redemption that was by it ’wrought out for 
us — l)y tlie great example of self-sacrifice that was in it exhibited — 
by tlie love of Him who died that we might live, to have the world 
eriicalied unto us, and ourselves crucified to the world ; to have the same 
iiiiiid in us that was in Him who came not to be ministered unto, but 
to liiiiiister ; who, though he was so rich, for our sakes became 
1*00!*, that -we through his poverty might be rich. This would be to 
realize the tleseription that our Lord has left behind him of what ail 
Ills true disciples ought to be, and in some measure are. As we take 
np and a|)|)ly the test it supplies, how deeply may we all humble our- 
selves before him — under the consciousness of how slightly, how par- 
tially, if at all, the description is true of us ! 
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IV. 

j^HRIST AT THE j^EAST OF JaBERNACLES.*'*’ 

GbEx\t national benefits, civil, social, and religious, were conferred 
upon tlie Jews by tlie ordinance that three times each year the whole 
adult population of the country should assemble at Jerusalem. The 
finest seasons of the 3"ear, spring and autumn, were fixed on for these 
gatherings of the people. The journe^dngs at such seasons of friends 
and neighbors, in bands of happy fellowship, must have been health- 
ful and exhilarating. Separated as it w^as into clans or tribes, the 
frequent reunion of the entire community must have tended to coun- 
teract and subdue any jealousies or divisions that might otherwise 
have arisen. The meeting together as children of a common progen- 
itor, living under the same laws, heirs of the same promises, worship- 
pers of the same God, must not only have cultivated the spirit of 
brotherhood and nationality, but have strengthened their faith and 
guarded from the encroachments of idolatry the worship of the coun- 
try. Among the lesser advantages that these periodical assemblages 
brought along with them, they afforded admirable opportunities for 
the expression and interchange of the sentiments of the people on 
every subject that particularly interested them — what in our times 
the press and public meetings do, they did for the Jews. So far as 
we know, no nation of antiquity had such full and frequent means of 
testing and indicating the state of public feeling. Whatever topic 
had been engrossing the thoughts of the community would be sure 
to be the subject of general conversation in the capital the next time 
fliat the tribes assembled in Jerusalem. Remembering how fickle 
public feeling is, ho^v difficult it is to fix it and keep it concentrated 
upon one subject for any considerable period, we maj^ be certain that 
it was a subject singularly interesting — one which had taken a gen- 
eral and very strong hold of the public mind, that for a year and a 
half, during five successive festivals, came up ever fresh upon the lips 
of the congregated thousands. 

Yet it was so as to the appearance among them of Jesus Christ. 
Eighteen months had passed since he had been seen in Jerusalem, 
yet no sooner lias the Feast of Tabernacles commenced than the 
Jews look everywhere around for him, and say, '‘"Where is lie?” 
The absence of one man among so many thousands might, we should 
think, have passed by unnoticed. The absence of this man is the 
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Httbjcct of general remark. The people generally speak of him with 
bated breath, for it is well enough known that he is no fayorite with 
tlie great men of the capital ; and as they speak, great discord of opin- 
ion prevails. It gives us, however, a very good idea of the extent 
and strength of the impression he had made upon the entire popula- 
tion of the country, that at this great annual gathering, and after so 
long an absence, he is instantly the object of search, and so gene- 
rally the subject of conversation. Even while they were thus speak- 
ing of him he wars on his wary to Jerusalem. Travelling alone, or but 
slenderly escorted, and choosing an unfrequented route, so that no 
pre-intimation of his apxmoach might reach the city, he arrives about 
the middle of the feast, and throw^s off at once all attempt at conceal- 
ment. Passing, as wm might think, from the extreme of caution to the 
extreme of daring, he plants himself among the crowd in the temple 
courts, and addresses them as one only of the oldest and most learned 
of the rabl>is might have ventured to do. Some of the rulers are there* 
but tlie suddeiiiiess of his appearance, the boldness of the step he 
take-i, ike manner of his speech, make them for the time forget their 
]tUipose. They can’t but listen like the rest, but they wmiit give 
lieed to the tilings about the divine kingdom that he is proclaiming. 
Wliat strikes them most, and excites their w'oncler, is that lie speaks 
so uvell, quotes the Scriptures, and show^s himself so accuratel}" 
[icqiiaiiited with the law. HoW' knoweth tins man letters,” they say 
of liim, liaviiig never learned?” They w^ould turn the thoughts of 
the iHiople from what Jesus wars saying to the consideration of his 
tide and qualification to address them. 'Who is this? in wdiat school 
was he I rained? at the feet of' which of our great rabbis did he sit? 
by wliat aiitliority does he assume this office?’ Questions very nat- 
ural ha" men Ml of all the proud and exclusive spirit of officialism to 
put ; questions by the very putting of wdiieli they w^oiild lower him in 
the cbh'iiiatioii of the multitude, and try to Strip his teaching of its 
I'jower. They give to Jesus the opportunity of declaring, “My doc- 
trine is not mine, but liis that sent me.” ‘I am not addi*essing you 
either as a self-taught man, or one brought up in any of your schools. 
I am not adilressing to you truths that I wms taught by others, or 
liave myself elaborated. Think not of me, who or wdiat I am ; think 
ot what I teach, receive it as coming; not from me, but from him who 
sent nan You ask about my credentials ; you wnuld like to know^ 
wluit right I have to become a teacher of the people. There is a far 
himpler and better w'ay of coming to a just conclusion about my teach- 
ing ilian the one that you are pointing to, and happily it is one that 
lif^s inmi unto all If any man is truly willing to do the Divine will; 
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if lie wants to know wliat tliat will is in order that he may do it ; if 
that, in listening to my teaching, be his simple, earnest aim, he shall 
know^ of the doctrine that I am teaching, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself. No amount of native talent, no extent of 
schooi learning of any kind, will compensate for the “want of a pure 
and honest purpose. But if such a purpose be cherished, you shall 
see its end gained ; if your eye be single, your whole body shall be 
full of light.’ And still the saying of our Lord holds good, that in 
the search of truth, in the preserving us from error, in the guiding of 
us to right judgments about himself and his doctrine, the heart has 
more to do with the matter than the head — the willingness to do 
telling upon the capacity^ to kno^v and to believe. Jesus asks that 
he himself be judged by this principle and up)on this rule. What, in 
teaching was his aim? Was it to display his talent, to win a repu- 
tation, to have his ideas adop)ted as being his ? — %vas it to please him- 
self, to show forth his own glory ? Hov/ boldly^ does he challenge these 
critical observers to detect in him any synnptom of self-seeking ! With 
wdiat a serene consciousness of the entire absence in himself of that 
element from which no other human heart was ever wholly' free, does 
he say of himself, “ He that speaketh of himself seeketh his own 
glory : but he that seeketh his glory that sent him, the same is true, 
and no unrighteousness is in him.” 

So much is said by Jesus to encourage all truly desirous to 
know about him, so much to vindicate liimseK against the adverse 
judgment of the rulers ; but how does all this apply to them ? Have 
they the willingness to do? have they the purity and the unsel- 
fishness of purpose? This feast of tabernacles was the one pecu- 
liarly associated with the reading of the law. ‘'And Moses com- 
manded them, saying, At the end of every seven years, in the feast 
of tabernacles, when all Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy 
God in the pfiaee ■which he shall choose, thou shalt read this law 
before all Israel in their hearing, that they' may hear, and that they' 
may learn, and fear the Lord your God, and observe to do all the 
w^ords of this law'.” Deut. 31 : 10-12. It is in presence of the very 
men whose duty it w’as to cany out this ordinance, that Jesus is now 
standing. From the first they hated him, and from the time, now' 
eighteen months ago, that he had cured the paralytic, breaking, as 
they thought, the Sabbath, and said that God w^as his father, making 
himself equal with God, they had resolved to kill him. Thisw'as the 
w'ay — by cherishing .hatred and the. secret intent to murde.r — that 
they w^ere dealing with, the law, Eolling their adverse judgment of 
him back upon themselves, and dragging out to light the piirpos(‘ 
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tliafc in tlie meantime tliey would have kept concealed, Jesus said, 
*'Did not Moses give you the law, and yet none of you keepeth 
the law? Why go ye about to kill me?” Those to whom that 
question is more immediately addressed have no answer to give to 
it ; but in the crowd are those who, ignorant of the plot agaiilst the 
lifc^ of Jesus, yet sharing in. the rulers’ contempt and hatred, 
to him, “ Thou hast a devil : w^ho goeth about to kill thee ?” Christ 
stops not to deal with such a speech, but takes up at once what 
had furnished so painful a weapon in the hands of the Pharisees 
against him. He refers to that one deed still fresh in the naincls 
of all thfse in Jerusalem. The offence of that one act of his in 
Cluing the impotent man. on a Sabbath-day, had been made to 
oversliadow all his other acts, to overbear all his other claims to 
attention and regard. “I have done one wwk,” he said, ‘‘and 
ye all marvel,” as, if I had thereby plainly proved myself a breaker 
of the Sabba.th law. Formerly, before the Sanhedrim, he had 
(lefeiicled liiiiiself against this charge of Sabbath breaking by other 
and liiglier arguments. . Now", addressing, as he does,, the common 
])eople, he takes an instance familiar to them all. The Sabbath law 
nuis 'tliiis : “ Tliou shalt do no w"ork on the seventh day.” How was 
this law to be interpreted? .If the circumcision of a man on the 
Heveiitli day w"as not a bi’each of it, and no one thought it was, wdiat 
w'as to bo said of the lieahiig of a man upon that day ? If ye on 
the Sabbatli circumcise a man, and the law" of Moses is not broken, 
W'hj “ lire ye angry at me, because I have made a man every wdiit 
wI,iole on tlio Sabbath-day?” The analogy wms so perfect, and the 
c|iiestioii so plain, that no- reply was attempted. In the temporary 
silene-e tliat ensues, "some of the citizens of Jerusalem, who w^ere aware 
of tlie secret resolution of the Sanhedrim, struck with w"oncler at what 
they now see and hear, cannot- help saying, “Is not this he whom 
tliey seek to kill ? But, lo, ho- speaketh boldly, and they say nothing 
unto liiiiL Do the rulers know" indeed that this is the very Christ ?” 
We might imagine the wmrds to have come from those who were ready 
, ilieiiiselves to see the very Christ in Jesus; but though they share not 
their rulers’ persecuting spirit, these men have a prejudice of their 
own. , It had come to be a very general opinion about this time in, 
Judea, tliafc the Messiah w^as to have no eommbii human origin— no 
fathm.' or mother— he was to be -raised from the dead beneath, or to 
eume ^as an .angel- from the heavens. His not meeting this requir-e- 
Jiient is.,enougli,- with these men, to set' aside the claims of Jesus.of 
Nazareth. “Howbeit” .they.. say, as, men quite, satisfied with .the 
snreness cJ ;ihe groiindnn-wd^^^ they go, “How^beit we know this 
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man wlience lie is : but wlien Clirist cometli, no man knowetli wlienee 
lie is. Then cned Jesus in the temple as he taught” — such an easy 
and self-satisfied way of disposing of the whole question of his Mes- 
siahship causing him to lift up his Toice in loud and strenuous pro- 
test— Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am : and I am not 
come of myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know’ not. But 
I know him : for I am from him, and he hath sent me.” The old and 
oft-repeated truth of his mission from the Father, coupled now with 
such a strong ‘ assertion of his own knowiedge and of these men’s 
ignorance of who his Father was, they are so irritated as to be dis- 
posed to proceed to violence ; but upon them, as upon the rulers, 
there is a restraint: “No man laid hands on him, because his hour 
w'as not yet come.” 

So impressed in his favor have many of the onlookers now 
become, that they are bold enough to say, “ When Christ cometli, 
will he do more miracles than these which this man hath done ?” 
As Jesus had done no miracles at this time in Jerusalem, the speak- 
ers obviously refer to what he had elsewhere wrought. Their speecli 
is immediately reported to the Pharisees and chief priests sitting in 
council in an adjacent court of the temple, who, so soon as they hear 
that the people are beginning to speak openly in his favor, send offi- 
cers to take him. With obvious allusion to the errand on wdiich these 
men come, as if to tell them how secure he felt, how^ sure he wais that 
his comings and his goings in the future w’ould be all of his own 
free wall, Jesus says, “ Y’et a little while am I wdtli you, and then I 
go to him that sent me. Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me : 
and where I am, thither ye cannot come w^ords very plain to us, 
but very dark to those who have no other interpretation to put \ipoii 
them but tlurt he may mean perhaps to leave Judea and go to the 
dispersed among the Gentiles. Little, how^ever, as they were under- 
stood, there w^as such a tone of quiet yet sad assurance about them, 
that the high priests’ officers pause, and return to give this to their 
employers as the reason wdiy they had not executed the order given 
them, “ Never man spake like this man.” 

So ended our Lord’s first day of teaching in the temple, a day 
revealing on his part a wisdom, a courage, a serene, sublime, untrou- 
bled trust which took his adversaries by surprise, and held all their 
deadly purposes against him in suspense, and on the part of the mul- 
titude the strangest mixture of conflicting opinions and sentiments, 
wdth which our Lord so dealt as to win exemption from like interrup- 
tions afteiwvards, and to secure for himself an unbroken audience on 
the day wdien his last and greatest words were spoken* 
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Tlie feast of tabernacles ^%as instituted to commemorate tlie time 
wlieii tlie Israelites bad dwelt in tents during their sojourn in the des- 
ert. To bring the remembrance of those long years of tent-life more 
YiTidly before them, the people were enjoined, during the seven days 
that it lasted, to leave their accustomed homes, and to dwell in booths 
or huts made of gathered branches of the palm, the pine, the myrtle, 
or other trees of a like tliick foliage. It must have been a strange 
spectacle when, on the day before the feast, the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem poured out from their dwellings, spread themselves over the 
neighborhood, stripped the gToves of their leafie>st branches, brought 
them back to rear them into booths upon the tops of their houses, 
along the leading streets, and in some of the outer courts of the 
temple. The dull, square, stony aspect of the city suffered a singu- 
lar metamorphosis as these leafy structures met everywhere the eye. 
It was the great Jewish harvest-home ; for this feast was celebrated 
in autumn, after all the fruits of the earth had been gathered in. It 
was within the temple that its joyous or thanksgiving character espe- 
cially developed itself. ■ Morning and evening, day by day, during 
saiiitlccH more crowded than those of any other of the great festivals, 
tlir} air wjis rent with the praises of the rejoicing multitudes. At the 
time of the libation of water, the voice of their glad thanksgiving 
swilled up into its fullest and most jubilant expression. Each morii- 
i!!g a vast procession formed itself around the little fountain of Siloam 
down in the valley of the Kedron. Out of its flowing waters the 
jirit‘sts iilled a large golden pitcher. Bearing it aloft, they climbed 
the steep ascent of Moriali, passed through the water-gate, up the 
lu’ontl stairs, and into the court of the temple, in whose centre the 
jihn.]* stood. I^eforc this altar two silver basins w’ere planted, with 
liolc?s bi'iienih to let the liquid poured into them flow down into the 
snbfeiTamam rtvservoir beneath the temple, to lun out thence into the 
KcmIfo!], and down into the Dead sea. One priest stood and poured 
the wafer he had brought up from Siloam into one of these basins. 
Another poured the contents of a like pitcher filled with wine into 
tile, otlier. As tiny did so, the vast assemblage broke out into the 
most exulting exclamations of joy. The trumpets of the temple 
souiid<Ml. Ill voice and upon instrument, the trained choristers put 
forth all tlieir skill and power. Led by them, many thousand voices 
the Crreat Hallel, (the Psalms from the 113th to the 118th,) 
I'miisiiig at tlio verses on which the chief emphasis was placed to 
wave triumphantly in the air the branches that 
iiiako tlie welkin ring with their rejoicing. This wms the happiesrt 
service in all th(3 yearly ceremonial of Judaism. said the old 
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Jewisli proverb, who has never seen' the 'rejoicing at- the ponriiig 
out of the ■waters of Siloam, has never seen rejoicing all his life.” All 
this rejoicing was connected with that picturesque proceeding by 
■which the Lord’s providing water for his people in their desert w’-aii- 
deriiigs was symbolized and commemorated. And few, if any, liave 
doubted that it was with direct allusion to this daily pouring out, of 
the waters of Siloam, which w^as so striking a feature of the festival, 
that oil the last, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, 
If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” ^ Your fore- 
fathers thirsted in the wilderness, and I smote the rock for them, so 
that the waters flow-ed forth. I made a wmy for them in the wilder- 
ness, and gave rivers in the desert to give drink to my people — niy 
chosen. But of wiiat w^as that thirst of theirs, and the manner in 
ivhicli I met it, an emblem ? Did not Isaiah tell you, when in my 
name he spake, saying, “ I %vill pour wurter on him tliat is thirsty, and 
floods upon the dry ground, I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, 
and my blessing upon thine offspring. When the poor and needy 
seek water, and there is none, and their tongue failetli for thirst, I the 
Lord will hear them, I the God of Israel will not forsake them. I 
w^iil open rivers in high places, and fountains in the midst of the val- 
leys. I will make the w^ilderness a pool of wurter, and the dry land 
springs of water ?” And no^v I am here to fulfil in person all the 
promises that I made by the lips of my servant Isaiah, and I gather 
them up and condense them in the invitation, ‘‘ If any man thirst, let 
liini come ii'iito me and drink.” ’ 

If any man thirst!” Ah ! the Saviour knew it of these rejoicing 
Israelites, that glad and grateful as they w^ere for the land that they 
had entered into out of the wilderness — no dry and thirsty land, but 
one of springs ard of rivers, of the early and the latter rain — there 
was a thirst that none of its fountains could quench, a hunger that 
none of its fruitage could satisfy. And he know^s it of us, and of all 
men, that a like deep inwmrd thirst dries up our spirit, a like deep 
iii-ward hunger is ever gnawing at our heart. Are there no desires, 
and longings, and aspirations in these souls of ours that notliing 
eartliij can meet and satisfy? Not money, not honor, not power, not 
pleasure, not any thing nor everything this w*oiid holds out — they do 
not, cannot fill our hearts-— -they do not, cannot quench that thirst 
that burns wdthin. Can any one tell us wdiere w^e may carry tins great 
thirst and get it fully quenched ? From the lips of the man Christ 
Jesus the answer comes. He speaks to the crowals in the temple at 
Jerusalem, but iris words axe not for them alone; they have been 
aiven to the broad heavens, to be borne wide over all the earth, and 
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down throiigli all its generations: ‘‘If any man thirst, let him come 
nnto me and drink. ’ Thirsty w’e know are, and thirsty shall 
reiiuiiii till we hear these gracious w'ords, and hearing come, and 
(‘oiiiing drink, and drinking get the “want supplied. Yes, we believe; — 
Lord help our unbelief— that there is safety, peace, rest, refreshnaent, 
joy for these Aveary aching hearts in thee, the w^elhspring of our eter- 
nal life. 

‘‘ He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living w'ater.” Belovr the spot on which J esiis 
stood wdien speaking in the courts of the temple, there lay vast sub- 
terranean vaults, whose singular recesses have only recently been 
explored. Descending into them, you get a ghmpse, by help of 
dimly Ijiirning tapers, of a vast cistern below the site of the ancient 
ten!|d(*. Whether this large reservoir be filled wdiolly from without, 
or has a spring of living 'waters supplying it from below, remains to 
l)e aseertaiiied. Enough, how'ever, has been discovered to stamp with 
truth th(:> ancient Jewish stories about the great cistern, “ wiiose com- 
pass was as the sea,” and about the unfailing waters of the temple. 
Yor can \ve any longer doubt that it w'as to these subterranean supplies 
of wator that the prophet Joel alluded when he said, “It shall come 
to jiJiss in that «]ay that a fountain shall come forth out of the house 
ol the Le»rd, and sliall water tlie valley of Shittim that the prophet 
Zecliariali alluded to when. he said, “It shall be in that day that 
living waters shall go out. from Jerusalem, half of them turned 
toward the former sea, and half of them towarrd the hinder that still 
iiioiv poiiiteilly the prophet Ezekiel alluded to when he said, “After- 
ward he brcaiglit me again into the door of the house, and behold 
waters issuetl out from under the threshold of the house eastward, 
and the wafers came down from under the right side of the house, at 
the south side of the altar.” And as little can we doubt that Jesus 
Ih-ul tlies*.* very stuiptiires in his thouglits, and that cavity beneath 
his feet ill his eye, when he said, “He that believeth on me, as the 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living wmterd'^ 
that believeth shall not barely and alone have his owm thirst 
assiisiged, but I in him,- by my Spirit given, uiioulding him into my 
own likmtess, shall turn him into a separate well-head, from whose 
depths rivers of living w’ater shall flow^ forth to visit, gladden, fruc- 
tify some lesser or larger portion of the arid WTOte around.’ . Let us: 
know and remember then, ^that Jesus, the Divine :assiiager. of .the 
thiisf of human hearts, imparts ' the blessing do each who i^omes to 
liiiii, tliat he may go and .impart the blessing to others. He comforts 
us with a Hense of his presence, ■guidance, protection, Bympathy, that 
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we may go and console others with that same comfort wherewith we 
have been comforted of him. He never gives that we may selfishly 
hoard the treasure that we get. That treasure, like the bread that 
■was broken for the thousands on the hillside of Galilee, multiplies in 
the hand that takes it to divide and to distribute. 


V. 

jIeSUS the jwIGHT OF THE 

Jesus was in the treasury. It stood at the north side of one of 
those large enclosures called the Court of the Women, -which lay out- 
side the temple properly so called, and in which, on all the great 
annual festivals, crowels w^ere w^ont daily to assemble. In the centre 
of this court, at the feast of tabernacles, tw' o tall stands wmre placed, 
each supporting four large branching candelabra. As at the time of 
the morning sacrifice, the procession w^ound its w’ay up from the 
fountain of Siloam, and the water wms poured out from the golden 
pitcher to remind the people of the supply of wmter that had been 
made for their forefathers during the desert wanderings ; so after the 
evening sacrifice all the lights in these candelabra w^ere kindled, the 
iianie broad and brilliant enough to illuminate the whole city, to 
remind the people of the pillar of light by wdiich tlieir marchings 
tlirough the wilderness w^ere guided. And still freer and heartier 
than the morning jubilations which attended on the libation of the 
ivater, were the evening ones, which accompanied the kindling of the 
lights. It wms with allusion to the one ceremony that Jesus said, 
"'If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” It w’as with 
ailiisioii to the other, of which both he and those aronnd him were 
reminded by the stately chandeliers which stood at the time before 
their eyes, that he said, “ I am the light of the worid ; he that follow'- 
eth me shall not wmik in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
In uttering both these sayings, Jesus placed himself in a singular and 
elevated reiationsliip to the whole human family. In the one he 
invited the entire multitude of human thirsters to come to him to 
have their thirst assuaged. In the other*, he claimed to be the one 
central source of light and life to the whole w^orld. Is it surprising 
that as they .looked at him, and heard him speaking in this w^ay, and 
thought of who and what, according to their reckoning he w^as, the 
Jews should have seen egotism and arrogance in his w^ords? There 
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was in tratli the very -utmost pitch of such arrogance and egotism in 
them, had the speaker been such as they deemed him, a man like 
themselves. But one of his very objects in speaking so was to con- 
vince them and us that he was not such — that he stood toward- the 
human family in quite other relationship from that in which any 
single member could stand to all the rest — that besides his connec- 
tion with it, he had another and higher connection, that with iiis 
Father in heaven, which entitled him to speak and act in a way 
peculiar to himself. By word and deed, again and again repeated, 
Jesus had sought in vain to convey into the minds of these Jews an 
idea of how singular that connection was. He tries now once again, 
and once again he fails. Instead of their asking, 'Who is this that 
offers to quench all human thirst, and who proclaims himself to be 
the light of the world?’ saying to themselves in reply, 'He must be 
more than human, he must be divine ; for who but One could claim 
such a prerogative and power ?’ they listen only to find something to 
object to, and, grasping greedily at what lay on the very surface of 
the sayings, they say to him, " Thou bearest record of thyself ; thy 
record is not true.” Perhaps they had our Lord’s own words on the 
occasion of tlie former visit to Jerusalem on their memory : " If I hear 
witness of myself, my witness is not true.” He w^as speaking then of 
a solitary unsupported testimony — a testimony imagined to be borne 
by himself, to himself, and for himself, as one seeking to advance Ms 
own interests, promote his own glory. Such a testimony, had he 
borne it, he had then said would be altogether untrustworthy. His 
answer now to those wdio -v^^ould taunt him at once -with egotism and 
inconsistency is, " Though I bear record of myself, yet my record is 
true : for I know whence I came, and whither I go.” ' Had I not 
known that I came forth from the Father and am going back to the 
Father, that I am here only as his representative and revealer — did 
the coiisciotisness of full, clear, constant union mih Mm not fill my 
spirit — I would not, could not speak as I now do. But I know the 
Father, even as I am known by him ; he works, and I work with 
him ; whatsoever things he doeth I do likewise. It is out of the 
depth of the consciousness of my union with him that I speak, and 
what man know^eth the things of ' a man save the spirit of man that is 
in Mm ; and how^ else are you ever to know wdiat can alone be known 
by my revealing it, if I do not speak of myself, or do not speak as he 
only can who stands in th^ relationship in which I do to the Father. 

'But^ '^' ye eaiinot ' tell whence I come and whither I go.” Yon 
never gave yourselves any trouble to find it oiit. You never opened 
mind or heart to the evidence that I laid before you. "What early 
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alienated you from me was that I came not accredited as you would 
have desired, submitted no proofs of my heavenly calling to you for 
your approval, made no obeisance to you on entering on my career, 
came not up here to seek instruction at your hands, asked not from 
you any liberty to act as a scribe, a teacher of the law— instead of 
this, claimed at once this temple as my Father’s house, condemned 
the way in which you were suffering its sacred precincts to be defiled, 
and have ever since, in all that I have said and done, been lifting up 
a constant, loud, and strenuous protest against you and your ways. 
You sit now in judgment upon me — ^}'Ou condemn me. You say that 
I am bearing record of myself, and that my record is not true ; but 
"^ye judge after the flesh.” You have allowed liiiman prejudice, 
human passion, to fashion your judgment. I so judge no man. It 
was not to judge that I came into this world, I came not to con- 
demn, but to save it. And yet if I judge, as in one sense I must, and 
am even now about to do, my judgment is true, for I am not alone, 
but I and the Father that sent me judge, as we do every thing, 
together. Your own very law declares, '^‘ tliat the testiiiiony of two 
men is true.” I am one that bear witness of myself, and the Father 
that seat me bearetli witness of me.’ 

As if they vislied this second witness to be produced, they say to 
Mm contemptuously, ''Where is thy Father? Jesus answered, Ye 
neither know me, nor my Father.” 'You think that* you know me, 
you pride yourselves in not being deceived in me as the poor ignor- 
ant multitude is — my earthly pedigree, as believed in by you, satis- 
fies you as to my character and claims. You can scarcely, after all 
that I have said, have failed to perceive whom I meant when I was 
speaking of my Father, Him, too, you think you know ; you pride 
yourselves on your superior acquaintance with him, you present your- 
selves to the people as the wisest and best expounders of his will and 
law. But “ ye neither know me, nor my Father for to know the one . 
is to know the other — to remain ignorant of the one is to remain 
ignorant of the other. It is your want of all true knowledge of me 
that keeps you from knowing God. It is the want of all true knowl- 
edge of God that keeps you from knowing me. Had you known me, 
you. would have known him ; had you .known him, you would have 
known me.’ 

So fared it with oiir Lord’s declaration that he w^as the light of 
the -^vorld, as it W’-as at first spoken in the temple ; so ended the first 
brief colloquy with the Jews to wMcli its utterance gave birth. 
There was one, how’-ever, of its first hearers, upon whom it made a 
very different impression from that it made on the rulers of the Jew^s, 
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who treasured it up in his heart, who saw ever, as his Master’s life 
evolved itself before him, more and more evidence of its truth, whose 
spirit was afterwards enlightened to take in a truer, larger idea of the 
place and function of his Lord in the spiritual kingdom than has 
ever, perhaps, been given to another of the children of men, who, on 
this account, was chosen of the Lord to set them forth in his gospel 
and in his epistles, and who . has given to us this explanation of the 
words of his Master: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by him; and without 
him was not any thing made that was made. Li him was life ; and 
the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness ; 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” John “ came for a witness, 
to bear witness of the Light, that all men through him might believe. 
He was not that Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light. 
That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” “ And the Word was made fiesh, and dwelt among us, 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father,) full of grace and truth.” “ That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have heard, which w^e have seen with our eyes, which 
'^ve have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of 
life, for the life was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear wit- 
ness, and show unto you that eternal life which was with the Father, 
and was manifested unto us.” “ This is the true God and eternal life.” 
Such is the description John has left us of him v/ho spiritually is the 
sun of this dark world, the central source of all its life and light. The 
life and light of the soul lie in the love of its Creator, in likeness to 
him, communion with him, in free glad service rendered, the joy of 
his approval felt. Freslily, fully -was life and light enjoyed by man 
in the days of his innocence ; the light of God’s gracious presence 
shone upon his soul, and gladdened all his heart. Made in his Ma- 
ker’>s image, he wurlked confidingly, rejoicingly, in the light of his coun- 
tenance, reflecting in his owm peaceful, loving, holy, happy spirit as 
much as such mirror could of the glory of his Creator. He diso- 
beyed and died; the light w^ent out; at one stride came the dark. 
But the gloom of that darkness, the stillness of that death, w^ere 
not suliered to prevail. From the beginning life and light have 
gone forth from Christ ; all the spiritual animation that this w^orkl 
anywliere has witnessed, all the spiritual light by which its darkness 
has been alleviated, spring from him. The great Sun of Eighteous- 
ness, indeed,; seemed long 'in rising. It was a time of moon and stars 
, and morning^ twilight, till he came. . ■ But at last he, arose, with heal- 
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ing ill his beams. And now it is by coming unto him that death is 
turned into life, and darkness into light. He that hath him hath 
life, he that followeth him walketh not in darkness, but has the light 
of life. 

The short colloquy between Christ and the Pharisees, consequent 
upon his announcement of himself as the light of the world, ended in 
their lips being for the moment closed. The silence that ensued w^as 
speedily broken by our Lord’s repeating what he had said before 
about his going away — going where they could- not follow. The 
speech had formerly excited only wonder, and they had said among 
themselves, “Will he go unto the dispersed among the Gentiles?” 
Now their passion against him has so risen that it excites contempt, 
and they say openly, not indeed to him, but of him, “ Will he kill 
himself ?” ' That would indeed be to go where we could not follow. 

Perhaps that may be what he means.’ The drawing of such a dis- 
tinction between themselves and him gives Jesus the opportunity of set- 
ting forth the real and radical difference that there "was between them. 
The portraiture of their character and pedigree which, with triitliful 
and unsparing hand, lie proceeded to fill up, amid many rude breaks 
and scornful interruptions on their part, we shall not minutely scru- 
tinize. One or two things only about the manner of our Lord’s treat- 
ment of his adversaries in this word-battle with them, let us note. 

He does not say explicitly that he is the Christ. His qiiestionerB 
were well aware what kind of person their Messiah was generally ex- 
pected to be, how^ different from all tliat J esus was. They would provoke 
him to make a claim which they knew would he generally disallowed 
He will not do it. When they say, “ Who art thou ?” he contents 
himself by saying, I am essentially or radically that wliich I speak ; 
my sayings reveal myself, and tell who and what I am.’ In tliis, as 
in so many other instances of his dealing vdth those opposed to him 
at Jenisalern, his sayings were confined to assertions or revelations, 
not of his Mesvsiahship, but of his unity of nature, will, and purpose 
with the Father. This was the gTeat stumbling-block that the Jews 
found ever and anon filing down before them. That in all which 
Jesus was and said and did he was to be taken as revealing the char- 
acter and. expressing the will of God, was what they never could allow, 
and the more that the idea of a connection between him and God 
approaching to absolute identification w^as pressed upon them, the 
more they resented and rejected it. But why? Jesus himself told 
them. Their unbelief, he constantly asserted, sprung from a morally 
impure .source from an unwillingness -to come into siicli living con- 
tact with the Father; from their dislike- .to' theq)iirity, the benovo- 
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leiice, the goclliness tliat were in him as in tlie Father. When driyen 
from the position they first assumed as children of Abraham, they 
claimed a still higher paternity, and said, “We have one Father, eyen 
God.” Our Lord’s reply was, “ If God were your Father, ye would 
love me, for I proceeded forth and came from God ; neither came I 
of myself, but he sent me. Why do ye not understand my speech ? 
eyen because ye cannot hear my word.” 

They wore a mask ; behind that mask they hid a malicious dis- 
position, and so long as deceitfulness and malignity ruled their spirit 
and regulated their lives, children of Abraham, children of God, they 
were not, could not be. They might boast what other parentage 
they pleased, but their works proclaimed that they were none other 
than the children of him w’'ho was a liar and a murderer from the 
beginning. “Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do.” Very plain language, and very severe — not lan- 
guage for man to use to man — suitable alone for him who knew what 
was in man, who came as its light into the world, and discharged one 
of his ofiices as such in laying bare the hidden corruption with which 
he came into contact, for “ all things that are reproved are manifest 
by the light, for whatsoever doth make manifest is light.” 

“But as he spake these w^ords many believed on him,” and for 
them, amid all his rebukes of his enemies, this wms his wmrd of 
encouragement, that if they continued in his w’ord, if they but fol- 
IowxhI faithfull}' the light that shone in him, they should know’’ the 
truth, know him wiio w^as the truth, and in him, and by that truth, 
they should be made free. These Jews imagined that simply as the 
■ children of Abraham they wure free. So fondly did they cling to this 
idea, that often as the yoke of the stranger had been on them, they 
w^ere ready proudly to say, “ We were never in bondage to any man.” 
Notwithstanding this, they w^ere slaves — slaves to sin and Satan. In 
one sense they w^ere in God’s house, numbered outwmrdly as members 
of its household ; but being actually such slaves, in that house they 
could’ not abide for ever. But if he wdio w'as not a servant in the 
house of another, but an heir in his owm house — his Father’s house—-- 
if he made his folio w^ers free, then w^ere they free indeed. And into 
wliat a glorious liberty should they thus be introduced ! freedom from 
the Law, its curse and condemnation ; freedom from the yoke of Jew^- 
ish and all other ceremonialism ; freedom from the fear of guilt and 
the bondage of corruption; freedom to serve God willingly and lov- 
ingly"~»to be all, do all, suffer all wLicli his will requires— this was 
the liberty wlierewith Christ was ready to make free. This freedom 
was to be tasted but in imperfect measure by any here on earth, for 
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still onward to tlie end the old tjn’ant whose subjects they had been, 
would be making his presence and power felt ; still onward to the 
end, while the mind was seiwing the law of God, a law would be in 
the members warring against the law of the mind. But the hour of 
a final and complete emancipation was to come at death. Death ! it 
looked to nature like the stoppage of all life, the brealdng of all ties, 
the quenching of all freedom and all joy. Not stich was it to be to 
him who shared the life that Jesus breathes into the soul. To him 
it "was to be rather light than darkness, rather life than death, the 
scattering of every cloud, the breaking of every fetter, the deliver- 
ance from every foe, the setting of the spirit absolutel}^ and for ever 
free to soar with unchecked, unshadowed wing, up to the fountain- 
head of all life and blessedness, to bask in the sunshine for ever. 
‘^‘Verily, verily, if a man keep my sayings, he shall never see deatli.^’ 

But now let us look a moment at the special testimonies to his 
own person and character wdiich, upon this occasion, and in the 
course of these rough conflicts with scornful and contemptiioiis oppo- 
nents, J esus bore. Light is its own revealer. The sun can be seen 
alone in the beams that he himself sends forth. So is it with him 
who is the light of the world. It is in the light of his own revelation 
of himself that we can see Jesus as he is. And what, as seen in the 
beams that he here sheds forth, does he appear ? Two features of 
his character stand prominently displayed : his sinless holiness, his 
preexisteiice and divine dignity. In ‘proof of the stainless purity of 
his nature and his life, Jesus Avhen here on earth made a threefold 
appeal. He appealed to earth, to hell, to heaven, and earth, hell, 
and heaven each gave its answer back. Two of these appeals you* 
have in the passage that is noAv before ns. Jesus appealed to earth 
when, looking round upon those men who with the keen eye of Jeal- 
ousy and hatred had been watching him from the beginning to see 
wdiat flaws they could detect in him, he calmly and confidently said, 
Which of you convinceth me of sin, of any sin, the slightest trans- 
gression ?’ And earth gave her answer when these men stood speech- 
less before him. 

He appealed to hell — to that devil of -whoni he spoke so plainly 
as the father of all liars and all murderers, who would have accused 
and maligned him had he dared. ‘‘The prince of this world cometli 
and findetli nothing in me” — ^nothing of his own, nothing that lie can 
claim, no falsehood, no malice, no selfishness, no unholiness in me. 
And hell gave its answer when the devil, whom Christ’s word of 
power drove forth from his human habitation, was heard to say, “I 
know thee wdio thou art, the Holy One of God.” 
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Again, our Saviour carried the appeal to heaven, and, standing 
in the presence of the Great Searcher of all hearts, he said, in -words 
that had been blasphemous from any merely human lips, ''I do 
always those things that please him ” And thrice during his mortal 
career the heavens opened above his head, and the voice of the Father 
was heard proclaiming, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am -well 
pleased.” 

What shall we think or say of him who claimed such perfect 
immunity from sin — the entire absence of any thing that could draw 
down upon it the Divine displeasure, the full presence of all that 
could draw down upon it the Dmne approval? Was he, who knew 
others so -^vell, ignorant of himself? or, conscious of transgression, did 
he yet deny it? Ignorant beyond other men, a hypocrite worse than 
those wdiom he charged with hypocrisy, must Jesus Christ have been, 
if, in speaking of his sinlessness as he did, his speech was not the free 
and natural expression of a self-consciousness of perfect purity, truth, 
and holiness of heart and life. In presence of one realizing such 
unstained perfection, who never once, in thought or w^ord, or deed, 
swerved from the right, the true, the good, the holy, how humbled 
should we be under the consciousness of how different it is with us ; 
and yet with that sense of humiliation should not the elevating, enno- 
bling thought come in, that he in whom the sublime idea of a sinless 
perfection stands embodied, was no other than our Lord and Saviour, 
who came to sho-w us to what a height this weak and sinful humanity 
of ours could be raised, who became jiartaker of our nature that we 
through him might become partakers of the Divine, and of whom we 
know that when he shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is. 

Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and 
was glad.” Christ’s day was no other than that of his manifestation 
in the flesh. Abraham rejoiced that he should see that day, and 
lived his earthly life cheered by the animating prospect. And he saw 
it, as Moses and Elijah did ; for he was one of those who, in Christ’s 
sense of the words, had not tasted of death, of whom it was witnessed 
that he liveth, to whom in the realms of departed spirits the knowl- 
edge of the Eedeemer’s advent had been conveyed. 

Jesus had said that Abraham had seen his day. They twist his 
■vv^ords as if he had said that he had seen Abraham. ‘'Thou art not 
yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” The contemptu- 
ous cpiery gives to our Lord the opportunity of lifting the veil that 
coiieealed his glory, and making the last, the greatest revelation of 
himself : “ Verily, verily, I' say unto, you, Before Abraham w^as, I am.” . 
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Not simply, Before Abraliam was, I was,” not siniplj’ a declaration of 
a being before Abraliam, but a taking to himself the gi’eat, the incom- 
municable name, carrying with it the assertion of self-existence, of 
supreme divinity. So they understood it, who instantly took up 
stones to stone him as a blasphemer. And so let us understand it, 
not taking up stones to stone him, but lifting up hearts and hands 
together to crown him Lord of all. 


VI. 

JhE pURE OF THE JVLaN j3oRN 

Within the court of the temple, in presence of the Pharisees and 
their satellites, Jesus had said, I am the light of the world : he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
The saying, resented as egotistical and* arrogant, led on to that alter- 
cation which ended in their taking up stones to cast at him, and in his 
hiding himself in some mysterious w-ay and passing out of the temple, 
going through the midst of them.” At one of the temple-gates, or 
by the roadside wdthout, as Jesus passed by he saw a man which w*as 
blind from his birth” — a w^ell-knowm city beggar, whom Jesus and 
his disciples may have often passed in their wary up to the tem])le. 
Now^ at the very time wdien wm might have imagined him more ilian 
ordinarily desirous to proceed in haste, in order to put himself beyond 
the reach of the exasperated men out of whose hands he had Just 
escaped, Jesus stops to look compassionately upon this man. He 
sees in him, a fit subject for a wmrk being done, which, in the low’er 
sphere of man’s physical nature, shall illustrate the truth wdiieh he 
had in vain been proclaiming in the treasury, that he wns the light of 
the w^oiid. As he stops, his disciples gather round him, and fix their 
eyes also upon the man whose case has arrested their Master’s foot- 
steps, and seems to have absorbed his thoughts. But their thoughts 
are not .as his. They look, to think only of the rarity and severity of 
the affliction under which the man is laboring— -to regard it as a judg- 
ment of God, wdiereby some great sin was punished — the man’s owni, it 
WT3iild be natural to suppose it should be ; but then, the judgment had 
come before any sin had been committed by, him — he had been blind 
from his birth. Could it be that the punishment liad preceded the 
offence, or wms this a case in wdiich .the sins of the p.areiits liad been 
visited on their child? '' Master,” they say to Jesus in their perxJex- 

* John, chap, 9. 
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ity, “wlio did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?’' 
The one thing that they had no doubt about — and in having no such 
doubt, were only sharing in the sentiment of all the most devout of 
their fellow-countrymen — ^^vas that some signal sin had been com- 
mitted, upon which the signal mark of God’s displeasure had been 
stamped. It was not as to the existence somewdiere of some exceeding 
fault that they were ip. the least uncertain. Their only doubt was 
where to lay it. It was the false hut deep conviction which lay 
beneath their question that Jesus desired to expose and correct when 
he so promptly and decisively replied, “Neither hath this man sinned 
nor his parents neither the one nor the other has sinned so peculiarly 
that the peculiar visitation of blindness from birth has been visited on 
the transgression. Not that Jesus meant to disconnect altogether 
man’s suffering from man’s sins. Had he meant to do so, he would 
not have said to the paralytic whom he cured at the pool of Bethesda, 
“ Go thy way, sin no more, lest a worse thing come upon thee but 
that lie wanted, by a vigorous stroke, to lay the axe at the root of a 
prevalent superstitious feeling wdiich led to erroneous and presump- 
tuous readings of God’s providences, connecting particular sufferings 
with particular sins, and arguing from the relative severity of the 
one to the relative magnitude of the otlier. ^ 

Nor ’ivas this the only instance in which our Saviour dealt in the 
same manner with the same popular error. But a few w-eeks from 
the time in wiiich he spake in this way to his disciples, Jesus wms 
in J?er?Ba. There had been a riot in Jerusalem — some petty prem- 
ature outburst of that insurrectionary spirit ■which wms rife through- 
out Judea. Pilate had let loose his soldiers on the mob. Some 
Galileairs, wiio had taken part in the riot, or were supposed to have 
done so, for tlie Galileans were always in the front rank of any move- 
ment of the kind, \vere slain — slain even wiiile engaged in the act of 
sacrificmg, their blood mingled with their sacrifices : an incident so 
fitted to strike the public eye, to arouse the public indignation, that 
the news of it travelled rapidly through the country. It reached the 
place where Christ was teaching. Some of his hearers, struck, per- 
haps, by something that he had said about the signs of the times and 
the judgments that were impending, took occasion publicly to tell him 
of it. Perhaps they hoped that the recital -would draw out from him 
some burning expressions of indignation, pointed against the foreign 
'yoke tinder .which the country 'was groaning ; the deed done by the 
Koinan governor had been so gross an outrage upon their national 
religion, u])on the sacredness of the holy temple. If the tellers of the 
talc eluuislied any such expectation, they were disappointed. \ As 
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upon all like occasions, wheneyer any purely political question was 
broiiglit before liim, Clirist evaded it. He never once toiiclied or 
alluded to tliat aspect of the story. But there was another side of it, 
upon which he perceived that the thoughts of not a few of his hear- 
ers were fastened. It was a terrible fate that these slaughtered Gali- 
leans had met — not only death by the Eoman sword, but death within 
the courts of the temple, death upon the very steps of the altar. 
There could be but one opinion as to the deed of their miirdeiors, 
those rough Gentile soldiers of Pilate. But the murdered, upon 
whom such a dreadful doom had fallen, what w*as to be thought of 
them ? Christ’s all-seeing eye perceived that already in the breasts 
of many of those around him, the leaven of that censorious, unchar- 
itable, superstitious spirit wms w'orking, which taught them to attach 
all extraordinary calamities to extraordinary crimes. “ Suppose ye,” 
said Jesus, “that these Galileans w^ere sinners above all Galileans, 
because they suffered such things? I tell you nay.” To give his 
question and his aiiswu^r a still broader aspect— -to take out of them 
all that wars peculiarly Galilean — he quotes another striking and w^ell- 
knowm occuiTence that had recently happened near Jeriisalein, a ca- 
lamity not inflicted by the hand of man. Or those eighteen,” he 
adds, “ upon whom the tow^er in Siloam fell, think ye that they wore 
sinners above all men that dwolt in Jerusalem ? I tell you nay.” He 
does not deny that either the slaughtered Galileans or the crushed 
Jerusalemites were sinners. He does not say that they did not de- 
serve their doom. He does not repudiate or run counter to that strong 
instinct of the human conscience, which in all ages has taught it to 
trace suffering to sin. What he does repudiate and eoiidenm is the 
application of that principle to specific instances, by those wdiu know 
■ so little, as we do, of the Divine purposes and aims in the separate 
events of life — -making the texnporal infliction the measure of the guilt 
from which it is supposed to spring. It is not a wuong thing for the 
man himself, whom some sudden or peculiarly severe calamity over- 
takes, to search and try himself before his Maker, to see w'liether 
there has not been some secret sin as yet unrepented and iinforsaken, 
which may have had a part in bringing the calamity upon him. It 
wuis not a wu^ong thing in Joseph’s brethren, in .the hour of their great 
distress in EgjqDt, to remember their former conduct, and to say, “ We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother, .therefore is this distress come 
upon us.” It w^as not a wwong thing for the king of Besek, when 
they cruelly mutilated him, cutting off his thumbs and great toes, to 
say, “ Threescore and ten kings, having their thumbs and great toes 
cut off, gathered their meat under my table. As I have done, so 
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G-od liath requited me.” But it was a -wrong tiling in the inhabitants 
of Melita, when they saw the viper fasten on Paul’s hand, to think 
and say that “ no doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live.” It -vras a wrong 
thing in the widow of Zarephath, when her son fell sick, to say to 
Elijah, What have I to do with thee, 0 thou man of God ? Art 
thou come to call my sins to remembrance, and to slay my son?” It 
was a wrong thing for the friends of Job to deal with their afflicted 
brother as if his abounding misfortunes v^ere so many proofs of a like 
abounding iniquity. It is a very- wrong thing in any of us to pre- 
sume so to interpret any single dealing of God with others, particu- 
larly of a dark or adverse kind ; for all such dispensations of his prov- 
idence have a double character. They may be retributive ; or they 
may be simply disciplinary, corrective, protective, purifying. They 
may come in anger, or they may be sent in love. And while as to 
ourselves it may be proper that we should view them as bearing 
messages of warning, we are not at liberty as to others to attribute 
to them any other character than that of 'being the chastenings of 
a wise and loving Father. 

'‘Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the 
works of God should be manifest in him.” Those wmrks — works of 
mercy and almighty power — were given to Christ to do, and here was an 
opportunity for one of them being done. To pause thus by the way, to 
occupy himself witli the case of this poor blind beggar, might seem a 
waste of time, the more so that the purpose of his persecutors to seize 
and to stone him had been so recently and so openly displayed. But 
that very outbreak of their wrath foretold to Jesus his approaching 
death— the close of his allotted time of earthly labor — and so he 
says, “ I must -work the works of him that sent me wdiile it is day ; 
the night conieth, -when no man can wmrk. As long as I am in the 
world, I am the light of the wmrld.” ‘ I said so to those proud and 
unbelieving men from -^vhose rough violence I have just escaped. I 
will prove now the truth of wiiat J said by bringing the light physi- 
cally, mentally, spiritually, to this poor blind beggar. 

All this time not a word is spoken by the blind man himself. 
Whatever cries for help he may have raised wiien he heard the foot- 
steps of the approaching company, as they stop before him he be- 
(3omes silent. He hears the question about his owm sins and his 
parents’ sins put by strange Galilean tongues to one addressed evi- 
dently with tlio greatest respect. He hears the one thus appealed 
to say, with an authority that he w'onders at, “Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents grateful words to the poor man’s ear. He 
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may liave tlioiigiit, in common mtli others, that he had been signally 
marked as an object of Divine displeasure. The words that lie now 
hears may have helped to lift a load off his heart ; already he may be 
more grateful to the speaker of these few words than if he had cast 
the largest money-gift into his bosom. But the speaker goes farther : 
he says that he had been born blind “ that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him.” If it were not the work of God’s anger in 
the puiiishiiient of his own or his father’s sins, what other work could 
it be ? And who can this be who is now before him, who speaks of 
what he is, and what he does, and what he is about to do, with such 
solemnity and self-assurance ? Who can tell us what new thoughts 
about himself and the calamity that had befallen him, what new 
thoughts about God and his purposes in thus dealing with him, what 
wonderings as to who this stranger can be that takes such an interest 
in him, what flutterings of hope may have passed through this poor 
man’s spirit while the brief conversation between Christ and his disci- 
ples was going on, and during that short and silent interval which fol- 
lowed as Jesus ^'spat on the ground and made clay of the spittle”? 
This we know, tliat when Christ approached and laid his hand upon 
him, and anointed his eyes with that strange salve, and said to him, 
wliile yet his sightless halls were covered with what would have 
blinded for the time a man who saw”, “ Go wmsh in the pool of Siloam,” 
he had become so impressed as cpiietly to submit to so singular an 
operation, and wdthout a ^vord of arguing or remonstrance to obey 
the order given, and to go off to the pool to wuish. It lay not far off, 
at the base of the hill on which the temple stood, up and around 
wdiich he had so often groped his w-ay. He w^ent and ^vashed, and 
lo, a double miracle !-— the one WTought within the eyeball, the other 
within the mind — each w'onderful even among the w^ouders wuxuight 
by Christ. Within the same compass there is no piece of dead or liv- 
ing mechanism that w^e know^ of so curious, so complex, so full of nice 
adjustments, as the human eye. It w”as the great Creator’s office to 
make that eye and plant it in its socket, gifting it with all its varied 
powders of motion, outv^ard and inward, and guarding it against all 
the injuries to wiiich so delicate an instrument is exposed. It wurs 
the Creator’s will that some fatal defect, or some fatal confusion of 
its parts and membranes, should from the first have existed in the 
eyeball of this man. And wdio but the Creator could it be that rec- 
tified the defect or removed the confusion, bestowing at once upon 
the renovated organ the Ml. power of vision?' Such instant recon- 
struction of a defective, or mutilated, or disorganized eye, though not 
ill itself a greateiy appears to, us a more surprising act of the. Divine, 
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I lower tliaii tlie original creation of the organ. You 'watcli with acl- 
nnratioii the operation of the man who, with a large choice of means 
and materials, makes, and grinds, and polishes, and adjusts the set 
of lenses of which a telescope is composed. But let some accident 
happen whereby all these lenses are broken and crushed together in 
one mass of confusion, what wmuld you think of the man who could 
out of such materials reconstruct the instrument? It was such a dis- 
play of the Divine power that was made when the man born blind 
went and washed and sawu 

But however perfect the eye be, it is simply a transmitter of light, 
the outward organ by wdiich certain impressions are made upon the 
optic nerves, by them to be conveyed to the brain, giving birth there 
to the sensations of sight. But these sensations of themselves con- 
vey little or no knowledge of the outw’ard world till the observer’s 
liiiiid lias learned to interpret them as signs of the position, forms, 
sizes, and distances of the outlying objects of the visible creation. It 
is 1 ait slowly tha.t an infant learns this language of the eye. It requires 
the putting forth of itiimmerable acts of memory, and the acquiring 
by luueli prjictiee a facility of rapid interpretation. That the man 
born bliml should be able at once to use his eyes as W'Oll as "we all do, 
it was iieediMl tliat this faculty should be bestowed on him at once, 
without any teacliing or training ; and when "we fully understand (as 
it is soinewliat dillieult to do) viiat the powers were ■which were thus 
iiisifiiit!}’' convcoaid, the mental will appear not less tvonderful than 
tlie .uiateria’l part of the miracle of our Lord — that part of it too, of 
wliic'li if- is utterly impossible to give any explanation but this, that 
tliors'} was in it a direct and immediate putting forth of the Divine 
pow'f‘:r. Tilt-* skilful hai^d of the coucher may open the eye that has 
1)0611 blind from birth, but no human skill or powder could convey at 
o'oeo tliat fiiciilty of using the eye as “we now" do, acquired by us in 
the forgfittcMi daj's of our infancy. It may be left to the fanaticism 
of uiibelief to imagine that it wms the clay and the washing wdiich 
restored his siglit to the man born blind, but no ingenuity of concep- 
tion can point us to the natural means by wliich the gift of perfect 
vision eouLI have been at once conferred. 

Yet of the fact w"e have the most conviricing proof. It was so pat- 
ent and public that there could be no mistake about it. It was sub- 
jected to the most searching investigation— to all the processes of a, 
judicial inquiiy. Wlieii one so W"ell known as this blind beggar, wdiom 
so nianj had noticed on their ■w^ay up to the temple, was seen walking 
among tlie other worshippers, -seeing as well as any of them, the qites-' 
tioii w'as on all sides repeated,,- Is not this he that sat and begged ?” 
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Some said it was ; others, distrusting their own sight, could only sjiy 
lie was like him ; but he removed their doubts by saying, “ I am lie.” 
Then came the question as to how his eyes were opened. He told 
them. Somehow or other, he had learned the name of his healer. 
''A man that is called Jesus made clay and anointed mine eyes, and 
said unto me, Go to the pool of Siloani and wash ; and I went and 
washed, and I received sight.” But Jesus had not yet been seen 
by him ; he knew not where he was. It was so very singular a thing 
this that had been done — made more so by its having been done 
upon a Sabbath-day — that some of those to whom the tale was told 
would not be satisfied till the man went with them to the Pharisees, 
sitting in council in a side-chamber of the temple. They put the 
same question to him the others had done, as to how he had received 
his sight, and got the same reply. Even had Jesus cured him by ti 
word, they would have regarded it as a breach of the Sabbath, but 
when they hear of his making clay and putting it on liis eyes, and then 
sending him to lave it off in the waters of Siloam— all servile work 
forbidden, as tliciy taught — they seize at once upon this circumstance, 
and say, “This man is not of God, because he keepeth not tlie Sal)- 
bath-day.” The question now was not obout the cure, which seemed, 
in truth, admitted ; but about the character of the eiirer. Such instant 
and pereinptoiw condemnation of liiin as a Sabbath-breaker roused a 
spirit of opposition even in their own court. Joseph was there, or 
Nicodemiis, or some one of a like sentiment, who ventured, in oppo- 
sition to the prevailing feeling, to put the question, “ How can a man 
tliat is a sinner do such miracles?” But they are overborne. The 
man himself, at least, who is there before them, will not dare to defend a 
deed which he sees the majority of them condemn. They turn to him, 
and say, “ What sayest fhou of him, that he hatli o]>ened thine e3'es?” 
They are mistaken. Without delay or misgiving, he says at once, 
“ He is a propliet.” They order him to withdraw. They are some- 
what perplexed. They vish to keep in hand the charge of Sabbath- 
breaking, but how can they do so without cadmitting the- miracle? It 
wceald serve all their purposes could they make it out that there had 
been some deception or mistake .as to the man’s "having been horn 
blind— the peculiar feature of the miracle that had attracted, to it 
such public notice. They summon his parents, who have Iioriesty 
enough to acknowledge that the man is their son, and that he was 
born blind ; but as to how it is that he now sees, they are too timid 
to say a word. They know that it had been resolved that, if any 
man confessed that Jesus was the Christ, -he was to be excoiminiiii- 
(cited — a sentence carrying -the gravest consequences, inflicting the 
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severest social penalties. But they have great confidence in the 
sagacity of their son ; he is quick-witted enough, they think, to extri- 
cate himself from the dilemma. /‘He is of age,” they say; “ask 
him : he shall speak for himself.” He is sent for ; appears again in 
their presence, ignorant of what has transpired— of what his parents, 
iii their terror, may have said. And now, as if their former judgment 
against Jesus had been quite confirmed, and stood unquestionable, 
they say to him, “Give God the praise”— an ordinary Jewish form 
of adjuration. “ My son,” said Joshua to Achan, “ give glory to the 
Lord God of Israel, and make confession to him, and tell me now 
wliat thou hast done.” And so now these Pharisees to this poor beg- 
gar : ‘ My son, give God the praise. We know, and do you confess, 
that this man is a sinner,’ They are again at fault. In blunt, plain 
spee(*h, that tells sufficiently that he will not believe that Jesus is a 
sinner simply because they say it, lie says, “ Whether he be a sinner, 
I Iviiow not ; one tiling I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
Balked hi their first object to browbeat and overawe him, they will 
try again wliether tliey can detect any inconsistency or contradiction 
ill his tj'stimony, and so they ask him to tell them over again how the 
thing laid happened. Seeing through all the thin disguise they are 
assuming in seeming to be so anxious to get at the truth, he taunts 
tlieiii, saying, “ I have told you already, and ye did not hear ; where- 
ibre would ye hear it again ? will ye also be his disciples ?” No ambig- 
uous 4‘oiifession of discipleship on his part. So at least they took it 
wlio replied, “ Thou art his disciple : we are Moses’ disciples. We 
know that God sj:)ake unto Moses ; as for this fellow, we know not from 
whence lie is.” Poor though lie be, and altogether at the mercy of 
tht‘ I lie'll before vhom he stands, the healed man cannot bear to hear 
ids healer spoken of in such contemptuous terms. With a courage 
til at ranks him as the first of the great company of confessors, and 
with a wisdom that raises him above all those high-born ’and well- 
taught Pliarisees, he says, “ Why, herein is a marvellous thing, that 
ye know not from whence lie is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. 
Xoir wo know that God heareth not sinners ; but if any man, be a wor- 
siiipjier of ( tod, and doeth his will, him he heareth. Since the world 
beg iin Wiis it not lieard that any man opened the eyes of one that was 
l>om hlind. If this man were not of God, he conld do nothing.” So 
terse, so pnngeut, so ‘nnanswerahle the speech, that passion now takes 
the place ot argument, and the old and vulgar weapon of authority is 
grasped and vised. Meanly casting his calamity in his teeth, they 
say, •* Thou wast altogether bom in sins, and dost thou teach us?” 
And they cast him out— excommunicated him on the spot. 
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Jesus liears of tlie wisdom and the fearlessness that he had dis- 
played in the defence of the character and doings of his healer^ and 
of the heavy doom that had in consequence been visited on him, and 
throws himself across his path. Meeting him by the way, he says to 
him, '' Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” Up to this inonieiit he 
iiad never seen the man who had anointed his eyes with the clay and 
bidden him to go and vaish in the pool of Siloam. He might not' by look 
alone have recognized him, but the voice he never could forget. As 
soon as that voice is heard, he knows who the speaker is. Much he 
might have liked to tell, and much to ask ; but all other questions 
are lost in the one that, with such emphasis, the Saviour puts — “ Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God?” He had heard of men of God, 
prophets of God, the Christ of God ; but the Son of God — one claim- 
ing the same kind of paternity in God that every true son claims in 
his father — such a one he had never heard of. ‘‘ Who is he, Lord?” 
he asks, “that I might believe on him. And Jesus said unto, him, 
Tlioii hast both seen liim, and it is he that talketh with thee.” Never 
l)iit once before that we remember — never but to the woman of Sama- 
ria — was so clear, so direct, so personal a revelation of himself made 
Jesus Christ. In both — the woman by the wellside, the blind beg- 
gar by the wayside — Jesus found simplicity and candor, quickness of 
intelligence, openness to evidence, readiness to confess. Both followed 
the liglit already given. Both, before any special testimony to Ihs 
own character was borne by Jesus himself, acknowledged him to be 
a prophet. Both thus stepped out far in advance of the great mass 
of tliose around them — in advance of many who were reckoned as dis- 
ciples of the Lord. The man’s, however, was the fuller and firmer 
faith. It had a deeper foundation to rest on. Jesus .exhibited to the 
woman such a miracle of knowledge as drew from her the exclama- 
tion, “ Sir, I perceive thou art a prophet.” Upon the man he wrought 
such a miracle of power and love as begat within the deep conviction 
that he was a true worshipper of God, a faithful doer of the Divine 
will, a man of God, a prophet of God ; and to this conviction he had 
adhered before the frowning rulers, and in face of all that they could 
do against him. He had risked aU, and lost mucli, rather than deny 
such faith as he had in Jesus. And to him the fuller revelation was 
imparted. Jesu.s only told the woman of Samaria that it was tlie 
Messiah— -the Clirist of God— who stood before her. He, told tlie 
man that it was the Son of God that stood before him. How far tlie 
discovery of his SoiisLi}) to God— his true and proper divinity — went 
beyond that of his Jlessialisliip, we shall have occasion licrcafter 
to unfold. But see how instantaneous the faith that follows the great 
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and imexpcicted disclosiu’e, “ Wlio is lie, Lord,” ^ tlie Son of God of 
wlioiii yon speak ?’ I tliat speak unto tliee am lie. And lie said, 
Lord, I belieye, and lie worshipped him worshipped him as few of 
Ids immediate followers yet had done ; worshipped him as Thomas 
and the others did when they had the great miracle of the resurrection 
u.iid the sight of the risen Saviour to establish and confirm their faith. 
What shall we say of this quick faith and its accompanying worship, 
evidences as they were of a fresh full tide of light poured into this 
man’s mind ? Shall we say that here another miracle was wrought — 
an inward and spiritual one, great and wonderful as that when, by 
the pool-side of Siloam, he washed those sightless eyeballs, and as he 
washed the clear, pure, bubbling water showed itself — the first bright 
object that met his opening vision — and he lifted up his eyes and 
looked around, and the hills of Zion and of Olivet, and the fair val- 
li'V of the Iv(‘drnn, burst upon his astonished gaze? That, perhaps, 
were. wrong : for, great as the work of God’s Holy Spirit is in enlight- 
ening and. <|uick(*nmg tlie human soul, it is not a miraculous one, and 
shouiil nut be s]H:)ken of as such. But surely, of the two — the open- 
ing r>f the ])odily and tlie opening of the spiritual vision — the latter 
was (iod’s gn^uter and higher gift. 


VII. 

JhE pOOD pHEPHERD.^^ 

The 1)1 ind l>eggar of fJerusalem was healed. How different the 
im|vi\*ssiun and effect of this healing upon the man himself, on the 
one .side, and the Pliarisees, his excommunicators, on the other! 
HiS a poor, iiiu‘dueated, yet simple-minded, simple-hearted man, 
grasping with so firm a liold, and turning to such good account the 
knowledge that lie had, and eager to have more ; reaping, as the fruit 
of CIj list’s act of mercy met in such a spirit, the unfolding by our 
Lord liiniseif of his highest character and office : they, the guides and 
ieadei'S of the i)eo])le, so ’well taught and so mse, unable to discredit 
tlu^ miracle, yet seizing upon the circumstance that it was done upon 
the Salibath, and turning this into a reproach, their prejudices fed 
ninl strmigthened, ilieir eyes growing more blinded, their hearts more 
liurdtmecl against Christ. ' This contrast appears to have struck, the 
miml of mir Lord himself. It was in -the temple, the only place 
« Jolm 5 : 39-41 ; 10 , 
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wliere lie could meet Ids fellow-men w^liile under tlie ban of tlie 
Sanliedririij that the healed man met Jesus. They maj'liave been 
alone, or nearly so, when Christ put the question, “Dost thou be- 
lieve on the Son of God ?” and having got the answer which showed 
what readiness there was to receive further light, made the great dis- 
closure of his Divinity. Soon, however, a number of the Pharisees 
approach, attracted by the interview. As he sees, compares, con- 
trasts the two — the man and them — he says, “For judgment am I 
come into this world, that they which see not ” (as this poor blind 
beggar) “may see, and that they which see” (as the Pharisees) 
“might be made blind.” The Pharisees are not so blind as not to. 
perceive the drift and bearing of the speech. They mockingly 
inquire, “ x4.re we blind also ?” “ If ye were blind,” is our LoicFs 

reply, ^ iitterl}^ blind, had no power or faculty of -vision," “ je should 
have no sin : but now ye say, We see.” ^ You think you see ; you 
pride yourselves on seeing so much better and so much farther than 
others. Unconscious of vcur existing blindness, you will not come 
to me to have your eyes opened : will not submit to the liuml:)l,iiig 
operation at my hands : therefore your sin remaineth, abides, and 
accumulates upon you. Here was a poor stricken sheep, whom ye, 
claiming to be the shepherds of the flock, have cast out from your 
fold, whom I have sought and found. Let me tell you who and what 
a true shepherd of God’s flock is. He is .one that enters by the door 
into the slieepfold, to wliom the porter opens readily tlie door, 
whose voice the sheep are cjuick to recognize, who calleth his own 
sheep by name, going before them and leading them out. He is a 
stranger, a thief, a robber, and no true shepherd of the sheep, who 
will not enter by the door, but climbeth up some other way.’ Acute 
enough to perceive that this was said concerning human shepherds 
generally, leaders or pastors of the people — intended to distinguish 
the true among such from, the false — and that some allusion to them- 
selves was intended, Christ’s hearers were yet at a loss to know what 
the door could be of wliich he was speaking, and who tlie thieves and 
robbers were. Dropping, therefore, all generality and all ambiguity, 
.Jesus adds, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the 
sheep.” I have been, I am, I ever shall be, the one and only door 
of entrance and of exit, both for shepherds and for sheep. All that 
ever came before me, witlaiut acknowledging me, indepeiidentiy of 
me, setting me aside, yet pretending do be shepherds of the sheep— 
tliej' are the thieves and the robbers. I am the door ; by me, if any 
man enter in, whether he claims to be a shepherd, or numbers him- 
self merely as one of the flock— those who are shepherds as to others 
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being still sheep as to me— if any man so enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out, and find pasture.’ 

Thus miicli being said of the door, the one way of entrance into 
God’s true fold, the image of the door is dropped, and, Without cir- 
ciiiiilociition or reserve, Christ announces himself as the Good Shep- 
herd, and proceeds to describe his character and work as such. ' I 
am the Good Shepherd ; not simply a kind or loving shepherd, as 
opposed to such as are unkind or harsh in their treatment of the 
flock, but I am the one, the only one, in whom all the qualities need- 
ful to constitute tlie true and faithful shepherd meet and culminate 
in full and harmonious perfection. I am the Good Shepherd, who 
has already done, who waits still to do, that for the sheep which none 
other ever did or could do.’ On one or two of the qualities or char- 
aeteristies wliich Christ here claims for himself, as wearing and exe- 
cuting the office, let us now fix our thoughts. 

1. He sets before us the minute personal interest that he takes in 
eaeli individual member of his flock. '' He calleth his own sheep by 
nanu3, aud kaideth them out.” The allusion here is to the fact that 
Eastern she] (herds did give a separate name to each separate sheep, 
who came, in time, to know* it, and, on hearing it, to follow at the 
sliepliertrs call. It is thus that, when Isaiah wmild set forth the 
relation in ■which the Great Creator stands to the starry host, he 
reprt'stmis him as leading them ont at night as a .shepherd leadeth out 
his slie(‘p. “Lift up your eyes, and behold who hath created these' 
tliifig.s; that bringetli out tlieir host by number : he calleth them all 
by names.” It is no mere general knowdedge — general care — that 
tin* Great Creator possesseth and exercises. There is not a single 
star in all that starry host unnoticed, unguided, unnamed. The eye 
that seoth all, sees each as distinctly as if it alone wmre before it. The 
hand that guideth all, guides each as carefully as if it alone had to 
be directed by it. So is it with Jesus and the great multitude of his 
rcdeH'iiied. Singling each out of that vast ' company, he says, “I 
have redeemed tliee : I liave called thee by thy name, thou art mine.” 
“ I have graven thy name on the palms of my hands, to be ever there 
before mine eye. To liim that overcometh will I give a wiiite stone, 
and on the stone a new name wuitten, wiiich no man knoweth saving 
h(^ who n*ceiveth it.” Individual names are given to mark off individ- 
ual to separate, each, visibly and distinctly, from all others 

of the same kind. A new^ island is discovered, its cliscoverer gives to 
it its iimv name. A new instniment is invented, its inventor' gives to 
it its iicwv name. In that island, as distinguished from all other 
islands, its discoverer .takes /ever afterwairds , a ^special , interests . In 
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tliat instrument, as different from all others, a like special interest is 
taken by its inyeiitor. Another human spirit is redeemed to God : -its 
Eedeemer gives to it its new name, and for ever afterwards in that 
spirit he takes a living, personal, peculiar interest : bending over it 
continually with infinite tenderness, w’atching each doubt, each fear, 
each trial, each temptation, each fall, each rising again, each conflict, 
each' victory, each defeat, every movement, minute or iiiomeiitous, by 
wdiich its progress is advanced or retarded, w'atching each and all wdth 
a solicitude as special and particular as if it •were upon it that the 
exclusive regards of his loving heart w'ere fixed. 

It "was no vague, indefinite, indiscriminate goodwill to all riianldiid 
that Jesus sliow’ed wdien here on earth. A large part of the narrative of 
liis life and laliors is occupied with the details of his intercourse with 
individuals, intended to set forth the special personal interest in each 
of tliem that he took. Pliilip brings Nathanael to him. Jesus says, 
“ Before that Pliilip called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, I 
saw thee.’’ “ Go, call thy husband and come hither.” I have no 
husband,” the wvmiaii of Samaria aiisw'ers. Jesus says, Tliou hast 
well said thou hast no husband, for thou hast had five Inisliands, and 
he wliom thou now^ hast is not thy husband ; in that saidst thou trulj’.” 
A lone, afflicted waDinaii creeps furtively near to him, tliat she may 
touch but the hem of his garment ; she is healed, but must not go 
aivay imagining that she wars unseen, unrecognized. Zaecheus climbs 
up into the sycamore, expecting simply to get a sight of liim as he 
passes by. Christ comes up, stops before the tree, looks up, and says, 
“ Zaecheus, make haste and come down, for to-day I must aliide at 
thy house.” “ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” “ Siiiion, Himon, Hatan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as -wheat, but I liave 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” Too numerous to go on 
quoting thus, ^vere the manifestations of personal aiid particular 
regard shoivn by Jesus before his death. And wlien he rose from 
the sepulchre, he rose with the same heart in him for special aifoc- 
tion. It w\as the risen Saviour wiio put the message into the angeFs 
lips, Go, tell the disciples and Peter that he is risen from the dead.” 
And “wlieii, he ascended up to heaven, he carried the same heart with 
him to the throne. ' Saul, Saul, wiiy persecutest thou me?” "There 
wms not one of those, his little ones, whom Saul w- as persecuting, that 
he did not identify with himself. No vague, indefinite, iridiscniminate 
superintendence is that wdiich the great Good Shepherd still exercises 
over his flock, but a care that particularizes each separate member of 
it, and descends to the, minutest incidents .of their liistory. 

; We rightly, say. that ..one great object of the incarnation was so to 
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liiaiiifest tlie unseen Divinity, that oiir weak tlioiigiits and our languid 
affeMdions niiglit the more easily comprehend and embrace him as 
embodied in the person of Jesus Christ the Son. But we fail to real- 
ize the full meaning, and to take home to ourselves the full comfort of 
the Incarnation, if we regard not our Divine Eedeemer as seeing each 
of us wherever we are as distinctly as he saw Nathanael under the 
fig-tree, Zaecheiis upon the sycamore-tree, as knowing all about our 
past history as minutely as he kncTr all about that of the woman by 
the wcll-side, sympathizing as truly and tenderly with all our spiritual 
trials and sorrows as he did with those of Peter and the churches 
whom Saul was persecuting, 

2. Christ speaks of the mutual knowledge, love, and sympathy 
which unites the Shepherd and the sheep, creating a bond betw^een 
them of tlie closest and most endearing kind. “I know my sheep, 
and }im known of mine, as my Father knoweth me, and as I know the 
Fatlier.’’ The mutual knowledge of the Shepherd and the sheep is 
likeiuMl iliiis to the mutual knowledge of the Father and the Son. 
The ground of the comparison cannot be in the omniscience pos- 
sessc'd equally by the Fatlier and the Son, in virtue of wiiich each 
fully knows the otlier, for no such faculty is possessed by the sheep; 
and yet tlieir knowledge of the Sliepherd is said to be the same in 
kind witli Iiis knowledge of them, and botli to be the same in kind 
witli ilit‘ ]'atlu;rs knowledge of the Son and the Son’s knowledge of 
tlio J'btlu*!’. ’IVliat possibly can be meant by this but that there is a 
IjoihI of aequaintancesliip, affection, communion, fellow^ship, between 
caeli true l)e]iever and his Saviour, such in its origin, such in its 
stivngtlg siicii in its sacredness, such in its present blessedness, such in 
iis gloiiuiis issues in eternity, that no, earthly bond wdiatever — no, not 
the closest that binds man to man, human heart to human heart — can 
offer fit or adequate symbol of it, to get which we must climb to 
those nn'sterioiis heights, to that mysterious bond by wdiich the 
Father and the Son are united in the intimacies of eternal love? 
Tliis bond consists in oneness of life, unity of spirit, harmony of 
desire and a,ffection. In the spiritual world, great as the distances 
may lie which divirle its members, (and vast indeed is that distance 
at which any of us stand from our Eedeemer,) like discerneth like 
even afar off, like draws to like, like links itself to like, truth meets 
truths and love meets love, and holiness clings to holiness. .The new- 
soul turns instinctively. to him in -whom it has found its better,- 
its eternal life. Known first' of him, it knows him in return; loved 
first by him, it loves him in return. He comes to take up, his abode' 
in it, am! it liastens to take up its abode in , him. He dwells in,., it it 
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dwells in Hm. And broken and imperfect as, on tlie believer s part, 
this union and commiinion is, yet is there in it a nearness, a sacred- 
ness, a tenderness that belongs to no other tie by v/hich the human 
spirit can be bound. 

3. The manner in which the Good Shepherd leads his flock. “ He 
ealleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out ; and when he 
piitteth forth his sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow 
him.” The language is borrowed from pastoral life in Eastern lands ; 
and it is remarkable that in almost every point in which a resem- 
blance is traced between the office and work of the shepherd and 
that of Christ, the usages of Eastern differ from those of our West- 
ern lands. Our shepherds drive their flocks before tlieiii ; and, in 
driving, bring a strong compulsion of some kind to bear upon the 
herd. This fashion of it puts all noticing, knowing, naming, calling 
of particular sheep out of the question ; it is not an attraction from 
before, it is a propulsion from behind, that sets our flocks of sheep 
moving upon the way ; it is not the hearing of its name, it is not 
the call of its master, it is not by the sight of him going on before 
that any single sheep is induced to move oinvard in the path. It 
is quite different in the East ; the Eastern shepherd goes before his 
sheep, he draws them after him — draws them by those tics of depen- 
dence, and trust, and affection that long years of living together have 
established between them. He calls them by their name ; tht*y hear 
and follow. Hence tlie language of the Old Testament : ‘‘ Tlio Lonl is 
my shepherd ; he leadeth me beside the still waters.” Thou leddest 
thy people like a flock by the hand of Moses and of Aaron.” Give 
ear, 0 Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph like a flock ” — a 
usage this of Eastern shepherd life, truly and beautifully illustrative 
of the mode by which Jesus guides his people onward to the fold of 
their eternal rest ; not by fear, not by force, not by compulsion of any 
kind — no, but by love, by the attraction of his loving presence, the 
force of his wdnning example. ISiO guide or .pastor he like those Phar- 
isees ■whom Jesus had in his eye wlien, in contrast to them, lie called 
himself the Good Shepherd — men binding heavy burdens, and laying 
them on other men’s shoulders, while they wmiild not touch them 
themselves xvith one of their fingers. In our blessed Lord and Mas- 
ter we have one ■who himself trod before us every, step that he ■would 
have us. tread, bore every burden he ivoiild have us bear, ■met every 
temptation he would have us meet, -sliared every grief he -woiikl have 
us share, did every duty he ■would' have us do. Study ’it aright, and 
it will sur|")rise you to discover '.over what a \vide and varied field of 
human experience'. the example of our-Sa^iour stretches, how difficult 
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it is to find a position or experience of our common human life to 
which you may not find something answering in the life of Jesus of 
ISiazareth. 

4. The consummating act of his love for the sheep, and the per- 
fect voluntariness with which that act is done. “I am the Good 
Shepherd : the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” The 
hireling undertakes to guard the sheep as best he can. It is expected 
that he should be vigilant, alert, courageous in their defence, running 
at times, if need be, some risk even of limb or life. But no owner of 
a flocdc ever bound it upon the shepherd whom he hired, as a condition 
of his office, that if ever it came to be the alternative that the sheep 
mu.st perish, or the shepherd perish, the latter must give up his life 
to save the flock. A human life is too precious a thing to be sac- 
rificed in such a waj*. The owner of the flock would not give his orvn 
life ior the sheep : he could not righteously ask his hireling to do it. 
The inlrinsic diflerence in nature and in rvorth between the man and 
the sheep is such as to preclude the idea of a voluntary surrender of 
life by tlie one simply to preseiwe the other. How much in value above 
all the lu es lor which it was given was that of God’s own eternal Son, 
w.i hiivc no means of computing; but we can see how far above all 


Siicrilice that either the owner of the flock acting himself as shepherd, 
I ir any iinder-shepherd whom he hired, ever made, or could be expected 
to lualvc, was that which Jesus made when he laid down his life for the 
hheep. Yet how freely wa.s this done ! “ I lay down my life that I 
might take it again : no man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. J luive power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again. ’ Lite is that mysterious thing, the giving and restoring of 
whicli the Creator keeps in his own hands. No skill or power of man 
ever made a new living thing. No skill or power of man ever rekin- 
dled the mystic hght of life rvhen once gone out. The power Hes with 
man in hy down or take away his own life ; but, once laid down, what 
man i.s he tliat can take it up again? Yet Jesus speaks as one who 
has the recovery of his own life as much at his command as the relin- 
tpius ling of it— speaks of laying it down in order to take it again. He 
would have it be known, that whatever he might permit the men to 
do who had already resolved to take his life, his death would not be 
icir linings but hw own ; a death undergone spontaneously on his 
part, ol hm own free and unconstrained choice. Most •willingly 
througli slmcr love and pity, out of the infinite fulness of his divine 
compassion, iras he to lay down his life for the sheep, that thus they 
mig It ha’ie hie, and have it more abundantly than they otherwise 
comd havi—his death their Kfe-his life from the dead drawing their 
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finite and forfeited life up along witli^ it and linking tlieir eternity 
witli iiis own. 

So we understand, and may attempt to illustrate this description 
by liimself of liimself as tlie Good Shepherd ; but to the men who 
first listened to it, especially to those Pharisees whose conduct as 
shepherds it was meant to expose, how absolutely unintelligible in 
many of its parts must it have appeared ! What an assumption in 
making himself the one and only door, in raising himself so liigh 
aboye all other shepherds, representing himself as possessed of 
attributes that none of them possessed, making sacrifices that none 
of them eyer made ! If a shepherd gave his life for the sheep, one 
would think that the sheep would lose instead of gain; would, in 
consequence of his remoyal, be all the more at the mercy of the 
destroyer. But here is a shepherd, whose death is held out as not 
only protecting the sheep from death, but imparting to them a new 
life; who dies, wliile yet by his dying, they lose nothing — do not 
eyen lose him as their shepherd — for he no sooner dies than lie lives 
again to resume his shepherd’s office. More than obscure — ambi- 
tious, and utterly self-contradictory must this account of liimself 
have appeared to the listening Pharisees, their recoil not lessened 
by Christ’s dropping incidentally the hint tliat there were other 
sheep, not of the Jewish fold, wdiom he meant to bring in, so that 
there should be one fold, over •which he should be the one slieplierd. 
‘'There was a division therefore again among the Jews for these 
sayings.” To many they appeared so presumptuous and inexpli- 
cable, that they said, “He hath a devil, and is mad; why hear ye 
liim ?” There were otliers wdio, unable to give any explanation of 
flie sayings, yet clung to the evidence of his miracles, particularly of 
the one they had just witnessed. “These are mot the words of him 
that liatli a devil. Can a devil open the eyes of the blind ?” 

Leaving them to settle these difierences among themselves, Jesus 
withdrew; and for two months — from the time of the Feast of 
Tabernacles to that of the Feast of the Dedication— the curtain 
drops over Jerusalem, and we see and hear no more of any thing 
said or done by Jesus there. Where and how were those two 
iiionths spent ? Many think that our Lord must have remained in 
or near the capital during this interval. It appears to us much more 
likely that he had returned to Galilee. ' We are expressly told that, 
he ivould not walk in “Jewry because 'the Jews sought to kill him.” 
After the fo.rmal attempt of the rulers .to arrest him, and after the 
■populace had taken up stones to- stone him during the feast of taber- 
nacles, .it seems little likely that -he would remain so. long a time 
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witliiii tlieir reach and power. When next he appears in Solomon's 
porcli, and the Jews gather round him, the tone jf the conversation 
that ensues, in which there is so direct a reference to his declarations 
alioiit himself, uttered at the close of the preceding festival, is best 
explained by our conceiving that this was a sudden reappearance of 
Jesus in the midst of them, when the thoughts both of himself and 
his hearers naturalh- reverted to the incidents of their last interview 
in the temple. ''Then came the Jews round about him, and said, 
How long dost thou make us to doubt ? If thou be the Christ, tell 
us plainly.” There was not a little petulance, and a large mixture 
of hypocrisy in the demand. These were not honest inquirers seek- 
ing only relief from perplexing doubts. Whatever Christ might, say 
about himself, their minds about him w-ere quite made up. They do 
not come to ask about that late discourse of Ms in which heriiad 
spoken so plainly about his being the one and only true shepherd of 
tln3 slieep. They do not come to inquire further about that door, by 
whidi lie liad said that the true fold could alone be entered. They 
come with the one distinct and abrupt demand, tliat he should tell 
them |)lainly whether he was the Christ ; apparently implying some 
reudijM'Ss on tlieir part to believe, but only such a readiness as the 
men around the cross expressed when they exclaimed, '‘Let him 
come down from the cross, and ive will believe.” They want him to 
assert lie was the Christ. They want to get the evidence from 
ill's own Ii|)s on which his condemnation by the Sanhedrim could be 
groiiiidtsl; knowing besides that an express claim on his part to the 
JlessialisMp would alienate many even among those whose incre- 
diiiiiy liad IwMin temporarily shaken. 

Tiiere. was singular wisdom in our Lord’s reply: "I told yoh 
IkJoiv, and ye believed not.’” In' no instance had he ever openly 
leelared to tliese Jews of Jerusalem that he wms the Christ, nor 
was he now about to affirm it, in the way that they prescribed. 
Xev<‘rtheless it was quite true that he had often told them wlio and 
wind he was ; told enough to satisfy them tliat he must be either 
tlieir long-expected Messiah or a deceiver of the people. And 
even if lie had said nothing, his works had borne no ambiguous 
testimony to his character and office. But they had not received, 
tiny had rejected all that evidence. They wanted plain speaking, 
and now they get it, get more of it than they expected or desired, 
for Jt‘siis not only broadly proclaims their unbelief, but reverting' to 
tbat unwelcome discourse which was still ringing in their troubled 
ears, he tells them of. the nature and the source of their' unloelief : 
"lo lielieve not, because ye are' not of my sheep, as.! 'said. unto 
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you.” Without dwelling, liowefer, upon this painful topic, one 
about which these Jews then, and we readers of the Gos])f*l now, 
might be disposed to put many questions, to which no satisfaciory 
aiiswers from any quarter might come to us, Jesus goes on to dwell 
upon what to him, as it should be to us, was a far more grateful 
topic, the characteristics and the privileges of his own true and 
faithful Hock: “My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they 
follow me.” That and more he had previously said while speaking 
of himself as the good shepherd, and noting some of the character- 
istics of his sheep. But no^w he will add something more as to the 
origin and nature, the steadfast and eternal endurance, of that new 
relationship, into which, by becoming his, all the true members of 
Ills spiritual flock are admitted. 

“And I give unto them eternal life.” Spiritual life, life in God, 
to God, is the new fresli gift of Christ’s everlasting love. To procure 
and to impart it was the great object of his mission to our ejirth. 
“I ain come,” lie said, “that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” His incarnation was the man- 
ifestation of this life in all its fulness in his own person. “ The life 
was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and sliow 
unto you, that eternal life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us.” “In him was life, and tlie life was the light 
of men.” The life not flowing from the light, but the light froni the 
life, even as our Lord himself hath said, “I am the liglit of tlie 
world; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the liglit of life.” 

There are gifts of Christ’s purchase and hestowiiieiit that lie 
makes over at once, and in a full completed form to the believer, 
such as pardon of sin, acceptance with God, the title to the hea'S’euly 
inheritance. But the chief gift of his love — the life of faith, of love, 
of meek endurance, of self-sacrificing service and suffering — comes 
not to any of us now in such a form. It is but the germ of it tliat 
is planted in the heart. Its history here is but that of the seed as it 
lies in the damp, cold earth, as it rots and moulders beneath the 
sod, wmitiiig the stiiishine and the ■ shower, a large part of it cor- 
riiptiiig, decaying, that out of the very bosom of rottenness, <jnt 
of the very heart of death, the ne’w life may spring. Could but an 
intelligent consciousness descend "with, the seed into the earth, 
and attend the different processes, that go .on there, we should 
ha\"e an emblem of the too frequent consciousness that accom- 
panies those first stages of the .spiritual life, in which, amid doubts 
. arid fears, surrounded liy the.besetti.ng elements of darkness, u'cak- 
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ness, corraptioii, cleatli, the soul struggles onward into the life ever- 
lastiiig* 

But weak as it is in itself, in its first beginnings, this spiritual life 
partakes of the immortality, the immutability, of the source from 
wdiicli it springs. It is this which bestows such preciousiiess on it. 
Put into a man’s hand the seed of a flow^er-bearing or fruit-bearing 
plant, it is not the bare bulb he grasps he thanks you for. It would 
liaye but little worth in his ej’es were it to remain for ever in the 
condition in wliicli he gets it. It is the capacity for after gro^vth, 
the sure promise of the living flower and fruit that lies enwrapped 
within, that gives it all its value. Slowly but surely does the myste- 
rious principle of life that lodges in it operate, till the flower expands 
before the eye and the ripened fruit drops into the hand. So is it 
with tlie seed of the divine hfe lodged by the Spirit in the soul; wdth 
this diffmvnce, that for it there is to be no autumn season of decay 
and <h.s‘ith. It is to grow’, and grow^ for ever, ever expanding, ever 
sirmiglluming, ever maturing; its perpetuity due to the infinite and 
uucliuiigealile grace and pow’er of Him on wdiom it wholly hangs. 
Strictly speaking, our natural life is as entirely dependent on God as 
^>ur spiritual one. But there is this great distinction betw’een the 
two: the one may run its course, too often does so, without any 
abiding sense on tlie part of him wiio is passing through it of his 
ai»srhiie .‘oid continued dependence on the great Lifegiver; the 
otlim* eaiiiiot do so. Its essence lies in the ever consciousness of its 
origin, its eontinuance in the preservation of that consciousness. 
You may fry to solve the phenomena of life in its low’er types and 
Ibriiis, by imagining that a separate independent element or prin- 
ciple is bestovred at first by the Creator, which is left afteiwvards, 
apart /I'oin any connection with him, to develop its latent inherent 
c|iialiti«AS. You cannot solve thus the life that is hidden with Christ 
in God. Apart from him wdio gave it being, it has no vitality. It 
iiegiiis ill a sense of entire indebtedness to him ; it continues only so 
long as iliat sense- of indebtedness is sustained. It is not within 
itself tliat tire securities for its conthiuance are to be found. 

]\[y sheep shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out of my Ijund. My' Father which gave them me is greater than 
nil, and none shall pluck them out of iny Father’s hands.” Are we 
iwjt entitled to gather from these w^ords the comforting , assurance 
that all wlio by the .secret communications of , his grace have .had 
tins life transfused into their souls, shall be securely .and eternally 
uplithl by the mighty power' of Christ, so that they shall never 
pmish? not so uphekV whatever they afteiwards may be'or do-, not 
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so nplield that tlie tlioiiglit of their security may slacken tlieir own 
diligence or tempt tlieiii to transgress, but so that tlie Tery sc^iise of 
tlieir liaTing.siicli a presence and siicli a powmr as that of Jesus ever 
with them to protect and bless, shall operate as a new spring and 
impulse to ail holy activities, and shall keep from ever becoming or 
ever doing that whereby his friendship would be finally and for, ever 
forfeited and lost. Do we feel the first faint beatings of the new' life 
in our hearts? Do w’e fear that these may be -so cliecked and 
hardened as to be finally and for ever stopped ? ' Let us not think of 
our w- eakness, but of Clirist’s strength ; of our faith, but of liis faith- 
fulness; of the firmness of our hold of him, but of the firmness of 
his hold of us. The hollow^ of that hand of our E-edeemer is the: 
one safe place for us into wiiicli to put our sinful soul. Kot into 
the hand of the Father, as the great and holy law-'giver, w'oiild the 
spirit in the first exercises of penitence and faith venture to thrust 
itself, lest out of that liaiid it should indignantly be flung, and scat- 
tered and lost should be the wealth of its i.mmortality. It is into 
the hand of the Son, tlie Saviour, that it puts itself. Yet as soon as 
ever it does so, the other hand, that of the Father, closes over it, as 
if the redoubled might of Omnipotence wmited and hastened to guard 
the treasure. “ Neither shall any man plii#k them out of my liaiid. 
.... No man is able to pluck them out of my Fatlier’s liaiid.” 
The believer’s life is Iiid ‘Yvith Clirist.” Far up beyond all reach of 
danger this of itself w'oiild place it. But farther still, it is liid ‘’‘'wfitli 
Christ in God.” Does this not, as it w'ere, double the distanc*e, and 
place the breath of tw'o infiniies betw'een it and the possiliilitv of 
perishing ? 

*‘1 and my Father are one.” It wms on his sayi'^^^ so that tliei' 
took up stones again to stone liim. He might have claimed to be 
Clirist, but there had been nothing blasphemous in bis doing so. 
Many of the people — some even of the rulers— believed, or half 
suspected that lie wars the Messiah; yet it never wars imagined that 
in setting forth such a claim Jesus wms guilty of a crime for wliicli 
he might righteously be stoned to death. The Jew's w'ere not 
expecting the divine being to appear as tlieir Messiah. . They were 
looking only for one in human nature, of ordinary luimaii parentage, 
to come to be their king. It is not till he speaks of liis Imiid Ixfiiig 
of equal pow'er with the Father’s,. to protect' — till he .grounds thai- 
equality^ of pow'er upon unity of .nature — till he says' tliat he and thc‘ 
Father are one— that tliey take up stones to stone him. And tlieii' 
w'ords explain ..their actions,- While yet the stones are in their 
liands, Jesus says to them, ..‘‘Many good w'orks have I showaal you 
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of niy Fattier, for wliieli of these works do ye stone me?” Eeady 
for tlie nioiixent to concede any thing as to the character of his 
works, they answer, "‘For a good work w^e stone thee not, but for 
blasphemy, and because that thou being a man, makest thyself 
God ” They understood him as asserting his divinity. Had they 
misunderstood his words, how easy it had been for Christ to correct 
their error— to tell them that he was no blasphemer as they thought 
him; that in calling himself the Son of God he did not mean to 
claim equality with the Father. He did not do so. He quotes, 
indeed, in the first instance, a sentence from their own Scriptures, in 
which their Judges were called gods; but he proceeds immediately 
thereafter to separate himself from, and to exalt himself above those 
to whom because of their office, and because of the word of God 
coming to them, the epithet wms once or twice applied, and reasons 
from the less to the greater. He says, ‘Hf he called them gods, 
unto whom ttie word of God came, say ye of him whom the Father 
hath jsanelified and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because 
I said, I am the Son of God?” At first there was some ambiguity 
in the defence. Although intimating that the appellation might be 
aj)] died with more propriety to him than to any of their old judges, 
it might be on the groiimd only of a higher office or higher mission 
tliaii 1 heirs that Jesus was reasoning. They listen without inter- 
rnpiiiig liiiii. But wiien he adds — '‘If I do not the works of my 
Fattier, lielieve me not. But if I do, though ye believe not me, yet 
believe ttie works: that ye may kiio\v, and believe that the Father is 
ifi me and I in him,” they see that he is taking up the same ground 
as at the first— is claiming to be equal with the Father — is making 
liiiiiself God; fiid so once again they seek to take him, to deal with 
liim as a lilasphemer ; but he escaped out of their hands. That 
mil, her upon this nor upon any other occasion of the same kind did' 
our Lord complain of being condemned mistakenly when regarded 
as being guilty of blasphemy, nor ofier the explanation which at 
once would have set aside the charge, we regard as the clearest of 
all proofs that the Jew’s wmre not in error in interpreting his sayings 
as they did. 

e take then, our Lord’s wonderful sayings at the feast of dedi- 
cation as asserting the essential unity of nature and attributes 
l,)etw’'een himself and the Father, and as thus assuring us of the 
perfect and everlasting security and wmll-boing of all who put their ■ 
souk for keeping into his hand. 
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VI I L 

Incidents in Qur ^ord’s jl^AST ^Journey to ^jIerusalem.^ 

We are inclined to believe tliat it was during the two months’ 
interval between the feast of tabernacles and the feast of dedication 
that Christ’s last visit to Galilee was paid — ^liis farewell taken of the 
home of his youth — the scenes of his chief labors. Those labors 
had lasted for about two years, and in them an almost ceaseless 
actirity had been displayed. He had made many circuits through 
all the towns and villages of the district, performed innumerable 
miracles, and delivered iniminerable addresses to larger or smaller 
audiences. Xet the visible results had not been great. He had 
attached twelve men to him as his constant and devoted attendants. 
There vrerc four or five hundred more ready to acknowledge tliem- 
selves as his disciples. A vast excitement and a large measure of 
public sympatl^Y had at first been awakened. Multitudes ^Yem ready 
to hail him as the great expected deliverer. But as the months rolled 
on, and there was iiothmg in his character or teaching or doings, 
answering to their ideas of what this deliverer wars to be and do, 
they got incredulous — their incredulity fanned into strength by a 
growing party lieaded by the chief Pharisees, who openly rejected 
and reviled him. There had not been much in his earlier instruc- 
tions to which " exception could be taken, but wdien lie began at a 
later period to speak of himself as the bread of life, and to declare 
that unless men ate his flesh and drank his blood they liad no life 
ill them, his favor with the populace declined, and they were even 
ready to believe all that his enemies insinuated, as to his being 
a profane mail— an enemy to Moses and to their old laws. Not 
a few WTire still ready to regard him as a prophet, perhaps the 
forermiiier of the Messiah ; but outside the small circle of his imme- 
diate attendants there were few if any who recognised him as tlie 
Christ of God. Of this decline in favor with the multitude his 
adversaries greedily availed themselves, and Galilee ’was fast becom- 
ing as dangerous a home for him as Judea. Meanwhile his own 
disciples had been slowly awakening from their first low and earthly 
notions of him— their eyes slowly opened to the recognition of the 
great mystery of his, character, as being no other than the incarnate 
. Bon of tfod. Till they ’were lifted up above their old Jewish notions 
of the Messiah— till, they came to 'perceive how singular was the 
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relationsliip in wliicli Jestis stood to tlie Fatlier, liow purely spiritual 
were the ends which he came to accomplish — he did not, could not, 
iiitelligildy speak to them of his ai)proaching death, resurrection, 
and ascension. The confession of Peter in the name of all the rest 
that he was the Christ, the Son of God, marked at once the arrival 
nf the period at which Jesus began so to speak, and the close of his 
lal)ors ill Galilee. On both sides, on the part alike of friends and 
enemies, things wore ripening for the great termination, the time 
had come ‘^that he should be received up/’ and “he steadfastly set 
his face to go up to Jerusalem.” 

Starting from Capeniaum and travelling southward by the route 
on the wn^st side of the Jordan, he sends messengers before his face, 
who enter a village of the Samaritans. We remember how gladly 
lie had been w- elcomed two years before in one town of that district, 
liow rt^ady tlie inhabitants of Sychar had been to hail him as the 
.Messiah, and wo may warnder that now^ the people of a Samaritan 
’dllagi? should so resist his entrance and reject liis claims. It may 
ha\ e be(. n that they wore men of a different spirit from that of the 
Sy (‘barites. But it may also have arisen from this — that the Saniar- 
;tans at first had hoped that if he wore indeed the Messiah, he 
would decide in favor of their temple and its worship, but tliat noTV, 
wlicfii they see him going up publicly to the feasts at Jerusalem, and 
san(!ii«(iiing by his presence the ordinances of the sanctuary there, 
tlK‘ir fe(‘liiigs had elianged from those of friendliness into those of 
host Hit}’. Howower it was, the men of this village — the first Samar- 
itan one that lay in the Lord’s path — “would not receive him, 
because his face w’as as thongli he would go to Jerusalem,” Some 
iinirki d expressions of their unfriendliness had been given, some 
open iiiiligiiities filing upon his messengers, of w’'hich James and 
Joliii w’cre witnesses. These two disciples had been lately with their 
Easter on the Mount of Transfiguration, and had seen there the 
iioiiiage tliat the great prophet Elijah had rendered to him. They 
wm’e now in tire very region of Elijah’s life and labors. They had 
crossed the liead of the great plain, at one end of w^Mch stood 
iczreel, and at the other the heights of Carmel. The events of the 
last lew weeks had been filling their minds with vague yet iin- 
1 joiiiided hopes. Their Master had throwm off* much of his reserve, 
laid showii tliem his glory on the mount, had spoken to them as he 
had never done before, liad told them of the, strange things, that 
were to hapi'ien at Jerusalem,, had made them feel by the very man- 
iiov of Ills entrance upon .this last journey from Galilee, that the 
crisis of Ills history ivas drawing, on. He courts, secrecy no longer, , 
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He sends messengers befoi’e liis face. He is about to make a public 
triumphant entry iiito_ Jerusalem. Yet here are Saiiiaritans who 
openly despise him — will not give him even a night’s lodging in 
their village. The fervid attachment to Jesus that beats in the 
hearts of James and elohii kindles into indignation at this treatment. 
Their indignation turns into vengeful feeling towards the iiien who 
were guilty of such conduct. They look around. The heights of 
Carmel remind tlieiii wliat Elias had done to the false prophets, and 
fancjdng that they w^ere fired with the same spirit, and had a still 
weightier -wrong to avenge, they turn to Jesus, saying, “Lord, wilt 
thou that wo command fire to come dowm from heaven and consume 
them, even as Elias did?” They expect Jesus to enter fully and 
approvingly into the sentiment by which they are animated; they 
know it springs from l<3ve to him; they are so confident that theirs 
is a pure and holy zeal, that they never doubt that the fire froin 
heaven waits to be its minister ; they wmnt only to get permission to 
use the bolts of heavenly vengeance that they believe are at their 
command. How surprised they must have been wdien Jesus turned 
and rebuked them, saying, “Ye know^ not wdiiit manner of spirit ye 
are of ; for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.” 

Jesus is not now here for any personal insult to be offered — any 
personal injury to be inflicted ; but still he stands represented, as he 
himself has taught us, in the persons of all his little ones, in tlie 
body of his church, the company of the faithful. Among these little 
ones within that company, how many have there been, how^ many 
are there still wiio cherish the spirit of James and John? wiio as 
much need our Lord’s rebuke, and who would be as much surprised 
mt that rebuke being given ? There is no one thicker cloak beneath 
which human passions hide themselves, than that of religious zeal — ■ 
zeal for Christ’s truth, Christ’s cause, Christ’s kingdom. Once let a 
Inaii believe, (a belief for wiiich he may have much ■ good reason, for 
it is not spurious but real zeal that w'e are now speaking of,) once let 
a man believe that a true and ardent attachment to Christ, a true 
an^ ardent zeal to promote The honor of his name, the interests of 
Hs .kiiigdoni, glow^s within Mm, and it is perfectly astonishing to 
what extent the consciousness of this may delude him~shiit his eye 
from seeing, Ms heart from feeling— that, under the specious 
of such love and zeal, he is harboring and indulging some of tluj 
meanest and darkest passions of ' our nature — wmurided pride, irrita- 
tion at- opposition,, combativeness, the sheer love of fighting, of hav- 
ing an adversary, of .some .kind ' to grapple' with and overcome 
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]')ersonal liatrecl, the deep thirst to be aTenged. These and such 
like passions, did they not in the days gone by rankle in the* breasts 
of persecutors and controversialists? of men ■who claimed to be 
animated in all they said and did by a supreme regard to the honor 
of their Heavenly Master ? These and such like passions, do they 
not rankle still in the hearts of many, now that the hand of the 
persecutor has to so great an extent been tied up, and the pen of the 
controversialist restrained — ^prompting still the uncharitable Judg- 
ment, the spiteful remark, the harsh and cruel treatment ? Christ’s 
liolj character and noble ■ cause may have insults offered, deep 
injuries clone to them; but let us be assured that it is not by getting 
angry at those who are guilty of such conduct, not by maligning 
their character, not by the visitation of pains and penalties of any 
kind upon them, that these insults and injuries are to be avenged; 
no, but by forbearance and gentleness, and love and pity— by feeling 
and acting towards' all such men as our blessed Lord and Master 
fill and acted towards the inhabitants of that Samaritan village. 

Poi’haps it was the gentle but firm manner in which Jesus 
n ‘bilked the proposal of the two disciples— telling them how igno- 
rant they were of the true state of their own hearts — that led the 
Evangelist to introduce here the narrative of those cases in which 
our Lord dealt with other moods and tempers of the human spirit 
wiiicli produce often the same self-ignorance, and too often seriously 
iiittnihre with a faithful following of Christ. One man comes — a 
fvpe of the hasty, the impetuous, the inconsiderate — and, vokinteer- 
liig disei|'desHp, he proclaims, *®Lord, I will follow ’wdiithersoever 
thou goest.” Boastful, self-ignorant, self-confident, he has not 
stopped to think wdiat following of Jesus means, or whither it will 
carry iiiiii— iiiiprepared for the difficulties and trials of that disciple- 
ship which lie is in such haste to take on. The quieting reply, 
''Foxes have holes, nnd birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
limn iiath not where to lay, his head,” sends him back to refle<5t 
someuiiat more intelligently . and deeply on what his offer and 
promise imply. Another is asked by Christ himself to folloiv him ; 
but lie says, ''Suffer me„ first to go and bury my father:” a type of 
tlio depressed, the melancholic — »of those whom the very griefs and 
HoiTowH of this life and the sad duties to which these call them stand 
as a liaiTier between them and the services, the sacrifices, the com-., 
forts and coiisolatioBB of the faith. .Such need, to be taught that 
there is a duty above that of self-indulgence in any human grief; 
ami so to this man the Lord’s peremptory reply is, "Let the dead 
bury their dead, but .go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” A 
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tliird man asks, that before^ obejiB.g the Sayionr’s call, lie might be , 
allowed first to go and bid his friends and relatiTes farewell : a Tery 
natural request — one in which we should imagine tliere was little 
that was wrong; but the searcher of all hearts sees that there is a 
hankering here after the old familiar way of living — a reluctance of 
some kind in some degree to take the new yoke on; and so the 
warning is convened to him in the words, “No man having put his 
hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the kingdom of God.” 
So varied was the spirit in which men approached Jesus, in whom 
some readiness to follow him appeared, so. varied was the manner in 
ivhich our Lord dealt with such, suiting himself to each particular 
case with a nicety of adjustment of which in our ignorance we are 
but imperfect judges, but enabling us to gather from the whole that 
it is a deliberate, a cheerful, an entire and unconditional surrender of 
the heart and life that Jesus asks from all who would be truly and 
for ever his. 

Eejeeted by the Samaritans, Jesus turned to another village and 
chose another route to Jerusalem, in all likelihood the wcdb known 
and most frequented one leading through Perma, on tlie east side of 
the Jordan. In prosecuting this journey, he “'appointed other 
seventy also, and sent them two and two before his face into every 
city and place wdiither he himself -would come.” Our Lord had 
gathered around liim in passing from Capernaum to Samaria almost 
the entire body of his Galilean discipleship. It could scarcely fur- 
nish more men than were sent forth on this important mission. 
Every available disciple of suitable age and character was enlisted in 
the service. It can scarcely be imagined that they were employed 
for no other purpose than to proride suitable accommodation before- 
hand for their Master. Theirs was a higher and far more important 
errand. For the wisest reasons Jesus had hitherto avoided any public 
proclam.ation of his Messiahship. He had left it to his words and 
deeds to tell the people who and what he was. He had not long 
before this time, charged his apostles “ that they should tell no man 
that he, was Jesus the Christ.” Matt. 16:20. But the time had 
come for his throwing aside this reserve — ^for seeking rather than 
shunning publicity — for letting all men know, not only that the king- 
dom had come, but that he, the head of that kingdom, the Christ, 
the Son .of. David., the king of 'Israel, was in the midst of them. 
Before ids departure from among them, the Israelitish nation was 
to have thi.s proclaimed through all its borders. This was to be the 
peculiar distinction of his, last journeyings towards the Holy .City — 
..that. all along upon their course.. his MesBianic character should be 
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publicly proclaimed, that so a last opportunity for receiving or 
rejecting him might be afforded. And how could this have been 
better eflected than by the mission of the seventy? By the advance 
of .so many men two by two before him, the greatest publicity must 
have been given to all his movements. In every place and city the 
voice of lus forerunners would summon forth the people to be W'ait- 
iiig his approach. The deputies themselves could scarcely fail to 
feel how urgent and important the duty wms which was committed to 
their hand.s. Summoning them around him before he sent them forth, 
Jesus addressed to them instnictions almost identical with those 
addressed to the twelve at the time of their inauguration as his 
apostles. The addre.ss to the twelve, as reported by St. Matthew, 
^chup. 10,) was longer, bore more of the character of an induction to 
a permanent office, carried in it allusions to duties to be done, perse- 
cutions to be endured, promises to be fulfilled, in times that were to 
lollow the removal of the Lord; but so far as that first short mission 
of the twelve and this mission of the seventy were concerned, the 
msiriiciions wcwe almost literally the same. Both were to go forth 
in the same character, ve.sted with the same powers to discharge the 
same (dllco in the same way; to the rejecters and despisers of both 
the same girilt was attached, and upon them the same woes were 
denounced. We notice, indeed, these slight differences: that the pro- 
hibition laid upon tlie twtJve not to go into the way of the Gentiles, 
nor into any city of the Samaritans, is now withdrawn, and that the 
gilt of miraculous iiower is seemingly more limited as committed to 
tin' seventy, being restricted nominally to the healing of the sick. But 
these scaiyi'iy affect the question when comparison is made between 
the commissions given to the twelve and to the seventy, as employed 
iv.specnvciv on the two temporary missions on which Jesus sent 
them iorth. ^ The result of that comparison is, that no real distinc- 
tion oi any importance can be drawn between the two. Does this 
not serve, when duly weighed, to stamp with far greater significance 
than IS ordinarily attached to it the mission of the seventy-raisin- 
Jt to he same platlorm with that of the apostles? It is quite true 
hat the apostles were to be apostles for life, and the seventy were 
standing or office of any hind in the church. 

T o n " tr‘T { "" f f apostolic character 

T 1 n d " could have no successors, 

taicii as 'directions given to them are to be 

]“ ^ to those who were afterwards to hold office in the 

corndLli the seventy may 

i . . ‘ g-irdod as given for the guidance of the membership of 
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tlie cliiircli at large ; tliiSj the great, the abidiiig lesson that their 
employment by Jesus carries with it — that it is mot to ministers or 
ordained officers of the church alone that the duty pertains of 
spreading abroad among those around them the knowledge of Gliiist. 
To the whole church of the living God, to each individual member 
thereof, the great commission comes, “G-o thou and make the 
Saviour known.” As the Father sent him, Jesus sends all who own 
and love him on the same errand of mercy. Originally the chiirch 
of Glirist was one large company of missionaries of the cross, each 
member feeling that to him a portion — differing it may be largely 
both in kind and sphere from that assigned to others, but still a por- 
tion — *of the great task of, evangelizing the world was committed; 
and it will be just in proportion as the community of the faitlifiil, 
through all its parts, in all its members, comes to recognise this to 
be its function, and attempts to execute it, that the expansive power 
that once belonged to it will return to it again ; and not so iiiiicli by 
organized societies or the work of paid deputies, as by the living 
power of individual pity, sympathy, and love, spirit after spirit will 
be drawn into the fold of our Eedeemer, and liis kingdom be en- 
larged upon the earth. 

Where the seventy went, into what places and cities they entered, 
how they were received, what spiritual good was effected by them, 
all this is hidden from our view. The sole brief record of the result 
of their labors is what is told us about their return. They (?ame 
back rejoicing. One thing especially had struck them, and of this 
only they make mention — that, thougli they had not l>eon told of 
it beforehand, the very devils had been subject unto them tlirougli 
their Master’s name. They were pleased, perhaps somewhat proud, 
that what nine of the Lord’s own apostles had failed in doing they 
had done. Jesus tells them that his eye had been on them in their 
progress — that he had seen what they could not see< — how thca 
powers of the invisible world had been moved, and Satan luid fallen 
as"' lightning from heaven. He tells them that it was no temporary 
porver this with wdiich they had been invested — that instead of be- 
ing diminished it would afterwards be enlarged till it covered and 
brought beneath its sway all the power of the enemy. But there 
was a -warning he had to' give them. He saW' tliat tlieir minds and 
hearts were too. much occupied by the mere exercise of power— by 
the most striking and tangible results- of the exercise of that power. 
Knowing how faithless an index wdiat is done, by any agent is of 
what that agent himself is, of . Ms real worth and value in ihe sight 
of God, he checks so far their, joy .by saying, ‘‘Notwitlistandiag, in 
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tliis rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you; but rather 
rejoice because your names are ■written in heayen/^ There is a book 
of remembrance in the heayens, the Lamb’s book of life, in -which 
the names of all his true and faithful followers are written. It may 
be a great thing to have one’s name inscribed in large, enduring 
letters in the roll of those who haye done great things for Christ and 
for Christ’s cause upon this earth; but that earthly register does not 
correspond with the one that is kept aboye. There are names to be 
found in the one that will not be met with in the other. There are 
names which shine bright in the one that appear but faintly lumi- 
nous in the other. There are names that haye neyerheen entered in 
the one that beam forth with a heayenly brilliance in the other. 
The time comes when over the one the waters of obliyion shall pass, 
and its records be all wiped away. The time shall neyer come when 
the names that shall at last be found written in the other shall be 
blchted out. 

The joy of the disciples had an impure earthly element in it 
wliich needed correction. No such element was in the joy which the 
intelligence that the seyenty brought with them kindled in the 
Saviours breast. He was the man of sorrows; a load of inward 
iiiieartlily giief lay heavy on his heart. But out of that very grief — 
tiie grief that he endured for the sinful world he came to save — there 
l)roke a joy—tlie purest, the sublimest, the most blissful — that felt 
by liiiii y lien he saw that the great ends of his mission were being 
aceoiiiplislied, and that the things belonging to their eternal peace 
were being revealed to the souls of men. ^'In that hour Jesus 
rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed thorn unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” Once before Jesus had offered up the 
same thanksgiving, in the same words, to the Father. We sought 
then to enter a little into its meaning.'^' Now from the very repeti- 
tion of it let us learn how fixed the order is, and how grateful we 
should be that it is so— -that it is to the simple, the humble, the 
teachal>le, the childlike in heart and spirit, that the blessed revela- 
tion eometli. 

Blessed we have called it, taking the epithet from Christ’s own 
lips; for after he had offered up that thanksgiving to his Father, he 
iimml to Ins disciples . and said to them privately, Blessed are the 
eves which see the things that you see: for I tell you that many 
prophets and kings have desired to see those things which ye see, 
"See ^ ‘‘Ministry in- Galilee, ”p). 235 , 
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and liaTe not seen and to hear those things which ye hear, 

and liaye not heard them/' 

One closing remark upon the position in the spiritual kingdom 
here . tacitly assumed or openly claimed by Christ. He prefaced his 
instructions to the seventy by saying, ‘^The harvest truly is great, 
but the laborers are few : pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he would send forth laborers into his harvest.” Who was the 
Lord of the harvest, to wdiom these prayers of his disciples were to 
be addressed ? Does he not tell them when he himself immediately 
thereafter proceeds to send forth some laborers, instructing them 
how the work in the great harvest field was to be carried on? 
Parting from Galilee he casts a lingering glance behind upon its 
towns and villages — ^^Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaiiin. Who 
shall explain to ns wherein the exceeding privileges of these cities 
consisted, and wherein their exceeding guilt ? Who shall ^iiulicate 
the sentence that Jesus passed, the 'woes that he deiiounced upon 
tliem, if he was not the Son of God, into whose hands tlie Jiiclgment 
of the earth liath been committed? ‘‘I beheld,” said Jesus, “Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven.” Was the vision a true one? If 
so, what kind of eye was it that saw it? “All things are delivered 
to me of my Father ; and no man knoweth who the Son is but the 
Father, and who the Father is but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal him.” With wiiat approach to truth or to propriety 
could language like this be used by any human, any created being? 
So is it continually here and there along the track of his earthly 
sojourn, the hidden glory bursts through the veil that covers it, and 
in the full majesty of the all-knowing, all-seeing, all-jiidgiiig, all- 
directing One — Jesus of Kazareth presents himself to the eye of 
faith. 


IX. 

pUR pORD’S jVIlNISTRY IK pER^A.* 

The feast of tabernacles, at which St. John tells us that Jesus 
•was present,. w'as held in the end of October, The succeeding pass- 
over, at which our Lord was crixcifi-ed, occurred in the beginning 
of April. Between the two there intervened five inontlis. Had we 
depended alone upon the information given \is by the first two Evan- 
gelists, wo should have known nothing of wdiat haxipened in this 
*, Euke 9 : 51 to Luke 18 : IG.. ■, 
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iiiterTal bej^OBcl tlie fact that, when his ministry in Galilee was oyer, 
Christ went up to Jerusalem to die there. They tell us of two or 
three incidents which occurred at the close of this last journey, hut 
leaye us altogether in the dark as to any preceding visit to Jerusalem 
or journeyings and labors in any other districts of the land. True 
to his particular object of giving us the details of Christ’s' ministry 
in Judea, St. John enables us so far to fill up this blank as to insert : 
1. The appearance at the feast of tabernacles; 2. The appearance 
at the feast of dedication, held in the latter end of December ; 3. A 
retirenioiit immediately after the feast to Peima, the region beyond 
the Jordan ; 4. A summons back to Bethany upon the occasion of 
the death of Lazarus; 5. A retreat to ‘^a country near to the wdlder- 
ness, into a city called Ephraim;” and 6. A coming up to Bethany 
and Jerusalem six days before the Passover. These cover, however, 
but a yniall portion of the five months. At the first of the two 
feasfs Jesus was not more than four or five, at the second, not more 
than eight days in Jerusalem. His stay at Bethany, wlien he came 
t(> raise L.'izanis from the dead, w'as cut short by the conspiracy to 
])ut him to death. Not more than a fortnight out of the five months 
is til us aecouuh'd for as having been passed in Jerusalem and its 
neigliliorhood. Where then was spent the remaining portion of tbe 
The gospel of St. Luke and it alone enables us to answer 
tlieso questions. Tliere is a large section of this gospel — from the 
close i)f tlie 9th to near the middle of the 18th chapter — which is 
occn[iit.'d with this period, and which stands by itself, having noth- 
ing parallel to it in any other of the Evangelists. This section com- 
mences with the words, ‘‘And it came to pass, when the time wms 
cmae tliat he sliould be received up, he steadfastly set his face to go 
to fJeiusahmi, and sent messengers before his face: and they v/ent, 
and entered into a village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him.” 
Luke !l : ol, 52. St. Matthew describes wdiat is obviously the same 
eveiit---our Lord’s farewell to Galilee-4n these words : “And it came 
to pass, flmt when Jesus had finished these sayings, he departed from 
Galilee, and came into the coasts of Judea beyond Jordan.” Matt. 
19:1. And similarly St. Mark, of the same movement, says, “And 
Im iwoHii from tlieiice, and cometh into the coasts of Judea by the 
farthm* side of Jordan.” Mark 10:1, . In the same chapters, and but - 
a few vm’s(‘s after those in which these announcements are made, 
belli St, Midtlievr and Si Mark relate the incident of little children 
Imviiig been brought to Jesus. But in the gospel of Si Luke, the 
r)f tluB incident, ■ instead' of following so ■ closely upon the 
iioti(u^ of the departure from Galilee, does not come in till the close 
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of tlie entire section already, alluded to— so many as eigiit cliapters 
iiiterveiiiiig. From that point the three narratives become again 
coiiicideritj and run on together. We have thus so much, as a third 
part of the entire narrative of St. Luke, and that contiiiiioiis — to 
whicli, so farms the sec|uence of the story goes, there is nothing 
that corresponds in any of the other gospels. 

In this part of St. Luke’s gospel there are so few notices of time 
and place, that had we it alone before us, our natural corielusion 
would be that it described continuously the different stages of one 
long journey from Galilee up through Peiana to Jerusalem. Taking 
it, however, in connection with the information supplied to us by St. 
John, we become convinced that it includes all the journey ings to and 
fro vdiicli took place between the time when Jesus finally left Galilee 
to the time when he was approaching Jericho, on going up to his last 
passover. But how are we to distribute the narrative so as to make 
its different parts fit in with the different visits to Jerusalem and its 
iieigliborhood related by St. John? Our first idea here woiilil l;c to 
start with identifying the final departure from Galilee, described by 
St. Luke, with the going up to the feast of tabernacles, as relaied by 
St. John. Looking, however, somewhat more closely at the two nar- 
ratives, we are persuaded that they do not refer to the same journey. 
In the one, public ine>ssengers were sent before Christ’s face to pro- 
claim and prepare for his approach ; in tlie other, he went up, “ not 
openly, but, as it were, in secret.” The one was slow, prolonged by 
a large circuit through niaiiFto wiis and villages ; the otlier was rapid— 
Jesus warited behind till all his brethren and friends liad departed, 
and then suddenly appeared at Jerusalem in the midst of the feast. 
Did Jesus then return to Galilee immediately after the feast of the-; 
tabernacles, and was it in the course of the two months .that elapsed 
bet^veeii the twm festivals tliat the first part of the journey described 
by St. Luke ivas undertaken ; or -was it not till after tlie feast of dedi- 
cation that the last visit to Galilee and the final departure from it 
took place? The absolute silence of St. John as to any such return 
to Galilee, and the unbroken continuity of his account of wliat hap- 
pened, at the twa") feasts, seem to militate against the former of these 
suppositions. We remember, however, that such silence is not 
peculiar to. this case — that there ism similar instance , of a visit paid 
to Galilee beGveen the time of the occurrences, reported respectively 
ill the fifth and sixth chapters oh St. . John’s gospel, of which not the 
slightest trace is to be discovered there. We remember that if Jesus 
did remain in Judea between the feasts, it must have been in conceal- 
iiient, for we are told of this very p.eriod,.that he would not walk iir. 
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Jewry because tlie Je'ws songlit to kill him. John 7 : 1. We remember 
that St. John speaks of his going to Persea after the feast of dedica- 
tion, as if it were one following upon another that had recently pre- 
ceded it, went away again beyond Jordan.” John 10:40. We 
reflect besides that if it were not till the beginning of J amiary that 
the journey from Galilee commenced, there would be but little room 
for all the occurrences detailed in these eight chapters of St. Luke’s 
gospel ; and we accept it as being much the more likely thing that 
Jesus did retire from Judea to Galilee instantly after the close of the 
feast of tabernacles, and it was then that the series of incidents com- 
menced, the sole record of which is preserved to us by the third evan- 
gelist. This, of eomse, implies that we break down the portion of his 
narrative devoted to the journeys to Jerusalem into portions corre- 
sponding with the interval between the two festivals, and those between 
I he latter of these and the visit to Bethany. This might plausibly 
enough be done by fixing upon what appears to be something like 
niie break in the naiTative, occurring at chap. 13:22, and something 
iike anotlier at chap. 17 : 11. Without resting much upon this, let us 
Ulist ribiite its parts as we may) take the whole account contained in 
tlieso eiglit cliapters of St. Luke, as descriptive of a period of our 
ijord’s life and ministry which otherwise would have been an utter 
blank, as telling us what happened away both from Galilee and 
Judina (luring the five months that immediately preceded the cruci- 
llxioiL 

Evidently tlie chief scene or theatre of our Lord’s labors through- 
out the pfa’iod was in the region east of the Jordan. Departing from 
turned aside by the inhabitants of the Samaritan vil- 
lage— lie passed along the borders of Galilee and Samaria, crossed 
tlie Jordan at the ford of Bethshean, entering the southern part of 
the populous Decapolis, passing by Jabesh-Gilead, penetrating inward 
perhaps as far as' Jerasli, whose wonderful ruins attest its wnalth and 
splendor; then turning southward towards Jerusalem, crossing the 
Jabbok, pausing at Mahanaim, where Jacob had his long night- 
struggle; climbing or skirting those heights and forests of Gilead to 
wliicli, when driven from Jerusalem by an ungrateful son, David 
rctreatcxl, and wliich now w^as furnishing a like refuge to the Son and 
Lord of David in a similar but still sadder extremity. Much of this 
eaiiiitry must have been new to Jesus. He may once or twice Irave 
taken the ordinary route along the eastern bank, of the Jordan, but 
it is not at all likely that' he had ever before gone so dee.p into, or 
passfxl BO leisurely through this district. Certainly he had never 
visititd it i,n, the same -style or manner. He, came among this new’ 
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population witli all the prestige of his great Galilean name. He 
came sending messengers before his face — ^in all likelilnfod the seventy 
expending their brief but ardent activities upon this virgin soil. He 
came as he had come at first to the Galileans, at the opening of Ms 
ministry, among whom many of the notices of what occurred here 
strikingly remind ns, for we are distinctly told when he came into the 
“ coasts beyond Jordan he went through the cities and villages/’ and 
“great niiiltitiides followed him, and he healed them, ” and “the 
people resorted to him, and gathered thick together; and as he was 
wont, he taught them.” “ And when there were gathered together 
an innumerable multitude of people, insomuch that they trode one 
upon another, he began to say unto his disciples.” Luke 13:22; 
Matt. 19:2; Mark 10:1; Luke 11 : 29, 42 ; 12 : 1. Here we have all 
the excitements, and the gatherings, and the manifold healings which 
attended the earlier part of the ministry in Galilee. The two com- 
munities were similarly situated, each remote from metropolitan hfilu- 
enoe, more open to new ideas and influences than the residents in 
Jerusalem. The instrumentality bronght to bear upon them in tlxe 
presence of Jesus and his disciples, in the proclamation of tlie advent 
of the kingdom, in the working of all manner of cures upon the dis- 
eased among them was the same. Are we surprised at it, that so 
many of the very scenes enacted at first in Galilee should be enacted 
over again in Peraxa, and that, exactly similar occasions having arisen, 
the same discourses should be repeated? that once more we should 
hear the same accusation brought against Jesus when lie cast out 
devils that he did so by Beelzebub, and that against this accusation 
we should hear from his lips the same defence? (Matt. 12:24; Mark 
3:22; Luke 11:14;) that once more, as frequently before, there 
should be a seeking of some sign from heaven, and a telling again 
the evil generation that so sought after it that no sign but that of 
Jonas the prophet should be given ? that once more, when asked by 
tlie disciples to teach them to pray, the Lord should have repeated 
the prayer he had recited in the Sermon on the Mount? that upon 
another and equally suitable occasion, about half . of that sermon 
should now be re-delivered? that we should have in this, period two 
cases of healing on the Sabbath, exciting the same hostility, that hos- 
tility in turn rebuked by the employment of the same argiiiiierits and 
illustrations? These and other resemblances are not surprising, and 
yet it is the very discernment of them which has perplexed many, so 
much, that (in direct opposition to the expressed I'nirpose of the 
, gospel as announced in its opening sentence) they have been tempted 
to think that, in violation of all chronological order, Bt. Luke has 
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imported into what seems to be an account of w^hat occurred after the 
departure froii Galilee many of the incidents and discourses of the 
preceding ministry in Galilee. Instead, however, of our being per- 
plexed at finding these resemblances or coincidences, knowing as we 
do otherwise, that it w^as the practice of our Saviour to reiterate (it 
is likely very often) the mightiest of his sayings, they are such as w^e 
should have expected wdien once %¥€ come to understand precisely 
the peculiarities of this brief Perman ministry. But while these 
coincidences as to events, and repetitions as to discourses, do occur, 
there occur along with them, mixed up inseparably with them, many 
tilings both in the spirit and actions of Christ appropriate exclusively 
to this particular epoch of his life. No allusions to the time or man- 
ner of his own death, no reference to his departure and return, 
no pressing upon his disciples of the great duty of waiting and watch- 
ing fur liis second advent, no prophecies of the approaching overturn 
of ihe Jewish economy, came from the lips of Jesus during his sojourn 
ill Galilee. It wais not till the time of his transfiguration that he 
tscgaii to speak of such matters privately to his disciples, and even 
tlioii it vois witli bated breatli. But now all the reasons for reserve 
are nearly, if not entirely gone. Jesus has set his face to go up to 
Jerusalem to die. He waiits and works only a little longer in this 
remote region beyond Jordan, till the set time has come. Nothing 
tliat lie cfiii say or do here can have much effect in hastening or 
retarding tlie day of his decease. He may give free expression .to 
those ilioiiglits and sentiments wdiieh, now that it is drawing near, 
must be gatli(3ring often around the great event. And he may also 
saiV‘1}' di'aw aside, at least partially, the veil wdiich hides the future, 
eoiii'ealing at once the awful doom impending over Jerusalem, and 
his own speedy return to judge the nation that had rejected him. 
Aiiil this is wiiat we now find him doing. Herod, under whose juris- 
dictieii he still was in Peraea, had got alarmed. Fearing the people 
loo liiueli, having burden enough to bear from the beheading of the 
Baptist, he had no real intention to stretch out his hand to slay 
Jissiis; Ijiit it annoyed him to find this new excitement breaking out 
ill another part of his territories, and he got some willing emissaries 
among the Pharisees to go to Jesus, and to say, as if from private 
information, Get thee out, and depart hence, for Herod vrill kill 
tliee. And .Jesus said, ‘-Go- ye and tell that fox*’— who thinks no 
cunningly by working upon my fears to get lid.of, me before my time— 
‘"Bthold, I cast out de%'ils, and I do cures to-day and, to-morrow, and 
the third day 1 shall be p.erfec.ted. Nevertheless, I must walk to-day, 
ami i(^nn()rit>w,and tha day for it cannot be that aprophk; 
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perisli out of Jerusalem. 0 Jemsalem, Jerusalem!, wliicli Ivillest tlie 
proplietSj aiitl stiaiitNst tlieiii that are sent unto thee; liow often would 
I have gathered thv children together, as a hen doth gather her 
brood tinder her wings, and ve would not! Behold your house is left 
unto you desolate : and verily I sa^y unto you, Ye shall not see me, 
until the time come when ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” I have quoted especially tliese words, the 
most memorable of which were repeated afterwards, as they present 
a very accurate reflection of the peculiar mood of our Lord’s mind, 
and the peculiar tone and texture of his ministry at this period. 

First, There was a shortness, a decisiveness, a strength of utter- 
aiice in the message sent to Herod, which belongs to all Christ’s say- 
ings of this period, whether addressed to friends or foes. His instruc- 
tions, counsels, warnings to his own disciples, he expressed in the 
briefest, most emphatic terms. Was he speaking to them of faith, 
lie said, ‘Hf ye had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye might say unto 
tins sycamine-tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, and ho thou 
planted in the sea, and it should obey you.” Was he inculcating 
humility, he said, Which of 3’ou having a serrant plougliing or feed- 
ing cattle will say unto him by-and-by, when he is come from the 
field, Go and sit down to meat? and will not rather say unto liim. 
Make ready wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till 
I have eaten and drunken, and afterward thou slialt eat and drink ? 
Doth he thank that servant because he did the things that were com- 
manded him ? I trow not. So likewise ye, when ye shall have done 
all these things whicli are commanded you, say, We are iuiprofital)le 
servants, we have done tliat which was our duty to do.” Was lie warn- 
ing them against covetousness, he did it in the story of the ricli man 
who, as he was making all his plans about throwing down ids barns 
and building greater ones, had the words addressed to him, “ Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee ; then whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided? ” Was he inculcating the iieces- 
, .sity of self-denial, an entire surrender of the heart and life to him, he 
did it by turning to the multitude that followed him, and saying, ''If 
any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and liis own life also, he 
eaiiiiot be my disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, 
and come after me, cannot be my disciple. . Whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketli not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.”*^' 

Luke 14 : 20, 27, ‘iVS compared with MattlieW: 10 : 117, CiS.- “He tlmt lovetli father or 
mr'.tlier more tlmn me is iKji worthy of me. 'And he that loveth son or dau^djim* iiior* 
t hioi im‘ is not Worthy of me. And he that taketh not his cross and foilowoth after me 
is not worthy of me.” 
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There was ciirtness ewen in our Lord’s dealings with those who^ 
iiitluenced with no hostile feeling, came to him with needless and 
iiiipertineiit inquiries. ‘^Master,” said one of the company, “speak 
to my brother that he may divide the inheritance with me. And he 
said, Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you?” “ There 
were present some that told him of the Galileans whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices.” It w^as not enough to tell them 
that they "were wTong if they imagined that these men were sinners 
above all tlie Galileans because they suffered such things. They 
must have it also there told to them, “I say unto you, Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” Marked especially by the same 
feature was our Lord’s treatment of his enemies, the Pharisees. 
Their hostility to him had no^v reached its height. “They began to 
urge him vehemently, and to provoke him to speak of many things ; 
laying wait for him and seeking to catch something out of his mouth, 
lhal they might accuse him,” and “as they heard all these things 
tlu\v derided him.” Luke 11 : 53, 54 ;* 16 : 14. He gave them indeed 
goinl reason to be provoked. One of them invited him to dinner, and 
]ie went in and sat down to meat. The custom, whether expressed 
or not, tliat lie had not first washed before dinner, gave Jesus the fit 
opiiortunity, and in terms very different from any he had employed 
ill Galilee, he denounced the whole body to which his host belonged. 
‘^Xowdo ye Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and the 
I kilter; but your inward part is full of ravening and wickedness. Te 
fools! Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are 
as graves whicdi appear not, and the men that 'walk over them are not 
aware of .them.” The first notes thus sounded of that terrible denim- 
ciatioii that rung through the courts of the temple as our Lord turned 
to take his last farewell of them and of his enemies. 

CcuTesponding 'with this manner of speaking v/as our Lord’s man- 
ner of action at this time. The three conspicuous miracles of this 
period were the two Sabbath cures and the healing of the ten lepers. 

. Like all the others of the same class, the tw-o former "were spontane- 
ous on Christ’s part, wrought by him of his owm free movement, and 
not upon any application or appeal. In a synagogue one Sabbath 
day ho saw a '^voman that for eighteen years had been bo'^^ed togeth- 
t r, and could in no w^ay lift herself up. And -when he saw her, “ he 
said unto the , woman, Thou art loosed from ■ thine infirmity, and he 
laid his liands . on her, and immediately' she -was made , straight and 
gioriilod God.” Invited on another Sabbath-day to aup with one of 
the chief Pharisees, as- lie 'entered he saiv before him;, a man which 
had tlie dropsy, brought there perhaps on purpose to see what he 
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'would do. Turning to tlie assembled guests, Jesus put a single cfues- 
tioii to tliem, more direct than any he had put in Galilee, ^‘'Is it 
lawM to heal on the Sabbath-day?” They said nothing, and he 
''took the man and healed him, and let him go.” Entering into a 
certain Tillage, he saw before him ten lepers, who stood afar oft^ and 
lifted up their Toices and said, "Jesus, Master, have mercy on us,” 
He said to them as soon as lie saw them, "Go, showj’OurselTes unto 
the priests.” ' You liaTe what you ask; you are cured already. Go, 
do what the cured are required by your law to do.’ A few words are 
spoken at a distance, and all the men are at once healed. Is there 
not a quick promptitude displayed in all these cases, as if the actor 
had no words or time to spare ? ■ ■ 

But, secondly, our Lord’s thoughts were fixed much at this time 
upon the future — his own future and that of those around him. His 
chief work of teaching and healing was oxer. True, he was teaching 
and liealing still, but it -was by the way. All wars done as b)’ one 
that was on a journey— who had a great goal before him, iqiGii u'liich 
Ills eye was intently fixed. With singular minuteness of perspiKdive, 
the dark close of his own earthly existence now rose up before him, 
"Bciiiold,” lie said at its close, "we go up to Jeriisaleiii, and ail 
things that are written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man 
shall be accoiiiplislied. For he shall be deliYered unto the Gentiles, 
and shall be mocked, and spitefully entreated, and spitted on: and 
they shall scourge him, and put him' to death.” Luke 18:31-33, “ I 
have a baptism to be baptized -with,” he said at the beginning of the 
period, "and how am I straitened till- it be accomplished!” Luke 
12:50. " And the third day he shall rise again.” But licyoiid the 
days, wliether of liis own death or of his resuixection, that otlna* «lay 
of Ills second coming now for the first time is spoken of. He is press- 
ing upon liis disciples the great, duty of taking no undue thought fur 
the future— using the same terms and employing the same images as 
lie had in the Sermon on the Mount; but he goes now a step farther 
than lie had done then, closing all by saying, "Let your loins 
girded aliout, and your lights burning ; and ye yourselves like unto 
men that wait for their lord, when he -will return from the wedding ; 
that, wlien lie coiiietli and knoeketh, they may open unto him immetli- 
ately. Blessed are tliose servants, whom the lord, when lie eometh, 
shall find -wateliing. ... Be ye therefore ready also: for the Bon of 
man cometli at an hour -when ye think not.” Luke 12: 35, 3b, 37, 40. 
Still in darkness as to the trae nature of the kingdom of God, irri- 
tated, it may have been, that after the announcement that it had 
conici so little should be said about it, so-few tokens of its presence 
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should appear, the Pharisees demanded of him when the kingdom of 
God shcmld come. He told them that they were looking for it in an 
altogether wrong direction. The kingdom of God,” he said, cometh 
not with observation ; neither shall they say, Lo here ! or Lo there ! 
for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you”— for them, for us, for 
all men, one of the most important lessons that ever could be taught — 
that God’s true spiritual kingdom is in nothing outward, but lies in 
the inward state and condition of the soul. Nevertheless, there was 
to be much outward and visible enough, much connected with that 
kingdom and his own lordship over it, of which these Pharisees were 
little dreaming, and which was destined to break upon them and upon 
their children with all the terror of a terrible surprise. This -was in 
his thoughts when, after having corrected the error of the Pharisees 
as to the nature of the kingdom, he turned to his disciples and said 
to tliem, “The days will come when ye shall desire to see one of the 
days of the Son of man, and ye shall not see it. And they shall say 
in you, See here! or, See there! go not after them, nor follow 
the.m; fen* as the lightning, that lighteneth out of the one part under 
hoawai, shiiieth unto the other part under heaven, so shall also the 
Son of man be in his day. But first must he suffer many things, and 
he rejected of this generation. And as it was in the days of Noah, so 
sliall it be also in the days of the Son of man. Likewise also as it 
was ill the days of Lot. . . . thus shall it be in the day when the Son 
of liian is revealed” — our Lord enlarging upon this topic till in wdiat 
lie said upon this occasion yon have the first rough sketch of that 
grand and awful picture presented in his last discourse to the apostles 
upon the ridge of Mount Olivet, preserved in Matt. 24. 

That section of our Lord’s life and labors, of which a short sketch 
has Ijeen presented, has been greatly overlooked — throvm, in fact, 
into the distance and obscurity which hangs over the region in which 
it was enacted. A careful study will guide to the conviction that in 
it Christ occupied a position intermediate between the one assumed 
ill Galilee and the one taken up by him at Jerusalem in the days that 
immediately preceded his crucifixion. 
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X 

Jhe j^ARABLES OF THE ^ER-^EAN ^MINISTRY. 

Diteing- that ministry in Perma whose course and character we 
haye traced, oiir Lord delivered not fewer than ten parables — as 
many within these five iiioiitlis as in the two preceding years — a third 
of all that have been recorded as coming from his lips. The simple 
recital of them will satisfy yon how fertile in this respect this period 
was, while a few rapid glances at the occasions which suggested 
some of them, and at their general drift and meaning, nmj help • to 
confirm the representation already given of the peculiar features by 
which that stage in our Lord’s life stands marked. We have before 
us here the parables of the Good Samaritan, the Eieh Fool, tlie Bar- 
ren Fig-tree, the Great Supper, tlie Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of 
Money, the Prodigal Son, the Provident Steward, Dives and Lazarus, 
the Unjust Judge, tlie Pharisee and the Publican. 

Tlie first of these was given as an answer to the question, Who 
is my neighbor and, as inculcating the lesson of a broad and unsec- 
taiiaii cliaiity, inigbt, witli almost equal propriety, have been spoken 
at any time in the course of our Lord’s .ministry. It gi'ves, however, an 
additional point and force to tlie leading incident of the story, whcm we 
tliink of it as delivered a few days after our Lord himself Inal ri‘cei\'ed 
such treatment at the hands of the Samaritans as might liave re- 
strained him — had he not been himself the great example of the 
charity he inculcated — from making a Samaritan the liero of the tide. 

The second sprung from an application made to Jesus, the riian- 
ner of whose treatment merits our particular regard. One of two 
brothers, both of whom appear to have been present on the occa- 
sion, said to him, ^‘Master, speak to my brother that he dividii th<3 
inheritance with me.” A request not likely to have been made till 
Christ’s fairness and .fearlessness, in recoil from all falseliood and 
injustice, had been openly manifested and generally recognized — a. 
request, however, grounded upon a- total misconception of the naturt-i 
and objects of his ministry. The dispute that had taken I’h-iee 
between tlie two brothers was one for the law of the country to 8(3ttie, 
For Christ to have interfered in such a case— to have pronoiine(.Hl 
any judgment on either side, would have been tantamount to an 
assumption on his part of the o.ffic6.of the civil magistrate. This 
Jesus |n'oiii]itly and peremptorily refused. “ Man,” said ho, who 
made me a jiulge over yon?” More than once was Christ tmnpted 
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to enter upon tlie j)roper and peculiar province of the judge. More 
than once were certain difficult legal and political cases and ques- 
tions submitted to him for decision; but he always, in the most mark- 
ed and decisive manner, refused to entertain them. With the exist- 
ing government and institutions of the country, with the ordinary 
adiniiiistration of its laws, he never did and never would interfere. 
You can lay your hand upon no one law, upon no one practice, 
having reference purely to man’s temporal estate, which had the 
sanction of the public authorities, that Jesus condemned or refused 
to comply with. No doubt there wms great tyranny being practised, 
there were unjust laws, iniquitous institutions in operation, but he did 
not take it upon him to expose, much less to resist them. For the 
guidance of men in all the different relations in which they can be 
placed to one another he announced and expounded the great and 
laoad, eternal and immutable, principles of justice and of mercy. 
Hut with the application of these principles to particular cases he 
did not intermeddle. He carefully and deliberately avoided such 
iiitt'rmoddling. It is possible indeed that the demand made upon 
him ill Hie instance now before us, may not have been for any author- 
itative* decision upon a matter that fell properly to be determined by 
tlie legal tribunals. Had the claim been one that could be made 
gm h 1 at law, it is not so likely that J esus would have been appealed 
to ill the matter. The object 6f the petitioner may simply have been 
to get Clnist to act as an umpire or arbitrator in a dispute which the 
li’lfc.M* of the law might have regulated in one way, and the principle 
of (:*«:|uity in another. But neither in that character would Jesus 
ini « ‘lie re. “ Man, who made me a divider over you ? ” He would not 
mh hiiuself up with this or any other family dispute about property. 
Y’iiling as he was to earn for himself the blessedness of the peace- 
maker, he was not prepared to try and earn it -in this way. It was 
no part of liis office, as head of that great spiritual kingdom which 
he (-a me to establish upon the earth, to act as arbitrator between such 
cajutlictiiig claims as these two brothers might present. To set up 
tlie kingdom of righteousness and peace and love in both their 
lieartS'—that was his office. Let that be done ; ' then, without either 
lawsuit or arbitration, the brothers could settle the matter between 
tlimuselves. But so long as that was not done — so long as either one 
or both of these brothers was acting in the pure spirit of selfisli- 
imss— there was no proper room or opportunity for Jesus to interfere; 
nor would interposition, even if he had ventured on it, have realized 
any of those ends which . his .great mission to our earth was intended 
to ja'eomplish. 
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Tlie example of iion-iiiterYention thus giYen by Christ, rigiitly 
interpreted, has a wide range. It applies to disputes between hiiigs 
and subjects, masters and servants, employers and employed. These 
in the form that they ordinarily assume, it is not the office of Jesus 
to determine. That he who rules over men should be just, ruling in 
the fear of the Lord; that we should obey them that rule over us, 
living a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty — this 
he proclaims, but lie does not determine wEat just ruling ■ is, nor 
w'hat the limits of obedience are, nor how, in any case of conflict, 
the right adjustment is to be made between the prerogatives of the 
crowui and the liberties of the subject; and if ever discord should 
arise between oppressive rulers and exacting subjects who, with 
equal pride, equal seliishiiess, equal ambition, try the one to keep 
and the other to grasp as much powder as possible, in such a struggle 
Christianity, if true to her own spirit and to her Founder’s example, 
stands aloof, refusing to take either side. 

'Masters, give unto your servants that wiiich is just and equal.” 
Such is the rule that Christianity lays down; but wrhat exactly, in 
any particular case, w~ouId be the just and equal thing to do — ^wiiat 
would be the proper, wages for the master to offiir and the servant 
to receive — she leaves that to be adjusted between masters and 
servants, according to the varying circumstances by wdiieh tlie wages 
of all kinds of labor must be regulated. It has been made a ques- 
tion wdiether, in our great niaiiiifaeturiiig cities, capital gives to labor 
its fair share of the pro,iits. One can conceive that question raisc3cl 
by the employed as against their employers, in the spirit of a ])urely 
selfish and aggressive discontent ; and that, so raised, it might 
provoke and. lead on to open collision between the two. Here, again, 
in a struggle, originating thus, and carried on in such a spirit, Chris- 
tianity refuses to take a part. She would that employers should be 
more liberal, more hiiiiiaiie, more tenderly considerate, not only of 
the ivants, but of the feelings of those by the labor of wdiose hands 
it is that their w^ealtli is created. . She w^ould that the employed 
should be less . selfish, less envious, less irritable— *more contentcKl, 
It is not by a clashing of opposing interests, .but by a rivalry of just 
and generous sentimonts on either side, that she %voiild keep the 
balance even — -the only way of doing so productive of lasting good. 

After correcting tlie error into which the applicant to him had 
fallen— -as though the settlement of ■ legal questions, or family dis- 
putes about the division of estates, day within his province — Jesus 
took advantage of the opportiinity'to expose and rebuke the principle 
which probably actuated both brothers, the'one to w^ithhold and the 
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otlier to demand Turning to the general audience by which lie was 
siiiToimded, he said, Take heed and beware of covetonsness. The 
word here rendered “ covetousness ’’ is a peculiar and very expressive 
one; it means the spirit of greed— that ever-restless, ever-craving, 
ever-uiisatisfied spirit, which, whatever a man has, is ever wanting 
more, and the more he gets still thirsts for more. A passion which 
has a strange history; often of honest enoiigii birth — the child of 
foretboiiglit, but changing its character rapidly with its growth— get- 
ting prematurely blind— losing sight of the end in the means— till 
wealth is loved and sought and grasped and hoarded, not for the 
advantages it confers, the enjoyment it purchases, but simply for 
itself— to gratify that lust of possession which has seized upon the 
soul, and makes it all its own. It was to warn against the entrance 
and spread and power of this passion that Jesus spake a- parable 
unto tliem, saying, The ground of a certain rich man brought forth 
])le]di{iilly : and he thought within himself, saying. What shall I do, 
IsecMUse 1 have no room where to bestow^ my fruits? And he said, 
This will I do: I will pull down my barns, and build greater; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods, ilnd I will say to 
my soul, Soul, thou hast nmcli goods laid up for many years; take 
tliiue ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, Thou 
foo], tills night thy soul shall be required of thee; then whose shall 
tliosi^ things be which thou hast provided? So is he that layeth up 
trt^asure for himself, and is not rich toward God.’' 

Beyond the circumstance already noted, that the request which 
suggested it was one more appropriate to a late than to an early period 
of our liOnVs ministry, we have nothing in the parable, any more 
tJj;ni ill tliat of the Good Samaritan, which specially connects it with 
tiie ministry in Peram. It is different with the two that come next in 
order — that of the Barren Fig-tree and of the Great Supper. 

Some who were present once told Jesus of those Galileans whose ' 
Idood Pilate .had mingled with their ' sacrifices. He told them, in 
repl}', of the eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, repeating, 
as he did so, tlie warning, ''Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
pcrisli.” We miss the full force. of the prophetic knell thus sounded 
in their cars, in consequence of the word “likewise” being often used 
by ns as equivalent to .“also,” or “ as ■well.” 'The intimation, as given 
by Jesus, was that they would perish in the same inannor. The work 
dune by the Roman sword, the deaths caused by a single falling 
tower, were brought before the mind of Jesus; and instantly he 
thinks of the wider sweep of that swwd, and the falling of all the 
and battloments of ■ Jerusaleni ; amlwdien that terrible' calamity 
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(of wliicli we have here tlie first obscure hint or propliecy that came 
from the lips of Jesus) descended xipoii the Jewish people, then to 
the very letter were his words fulfilled, as thousands fell beneath the 
stroke, of the Eornaii sabres — slain, as the Galileans were, in the 
midst of their passover sacrifices- — and multitudes were crushed to 
death beneath the falling ruins of their beloved Jerusalein. None 
but Christ himself, none of those who listened for the first time to 
these wutrniiig w’ords, could tell to what tliey pointed. Forty years 
were to intervene before the impending doom came to be executed 
upon the devoted city. No sign or token of its approach w'as visible. 
Those around him, some of wdiom w^ere to witness and to share in the 
calamity, were living in security, not knowing how rapidly the period 
of forbearance w’as niiiniiig out, not knowing that the time then 
present wms but for them a season of respite. It was to indicate iiow’^ 
false that feeling of security was, to give them the true key to the 
Lord’s present dealings with them as a people, that Jesus tohl t]i(?Di 
of a fig-tree planted in a vincward, to which for three successive 
years the owmer of the vineyard had come seeking fruit and iiiiding 
none; turning to the dresser of the vineyard, and saying, “Cut it 
down, wily ciimbereth it the ground?” And the dresser of the vine- 
yard said to him, “ Lord, let it alone this year also, till I dig about it, 
and dtiiig it: and if it bear fruit, wnll; and if not, then after that 
thou shalt cut it dowm,” And there, at the point of the respite 
sought and granted, the action of the parable ceases. Did the j'oar 
of grace go by in vain? Was all the .fresh labor of tlie dresser fruit- 
less? Was the tree at last cut dowm? All alioiit tins tlie parable 
leaves untold. It liad been the image of the end, as it crossed the 
Saviour’s thoughts, that had suggested tlie parable; but tlie time 
had rfot yet come for his going farther in the history of the tree than 
the telling that its last year of trial had arrived, and that if it 
remained fruitless it wms to be cut dowm. The story of the tree wms, 
in fact, a prophetic allegory, meant to represent the, state and pros- 
pects of the Jewish people, for wiiom so much had been, done in the 
ye.ars that were past, and so much more in the year then present : 
the story stopping abmp% at the very, stage wiiich w'as then being, 
described— not without am ominous foreshadowing of the dark doom 
ill reserve for impenitent Israel^ — the Israel that refused to benefit 
by all the mare .and the toil that Jesixs had lavished on it. It is, of 
course, not only .easy, but altogether legitimate and beneficial, for the 
broader purposes of Christian teaching, to detach this .paralile from 
its primary connections and its immediate -objects; but, as it. ever, 
should be the first aim in reading .any- of our Lord’s sayings to under- 
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stand tlieir significance as at first uttered, in this instance wo are left 
in no doubt or uncertainty that it was the generation of the Jews 
then liTing', then upon probation, then in the last stage of their trial — 
that the fig-tree of the parable, in the first instance, was intended to 
represent. Eegarded so, how singularly appropriate to the time of 
its delivery, in its form and stnicture, does the parable appear ! It 
is the first of a series of allegorical prophecies, in which the whole 
after-histoiw of the people and age, to which Jesus may be said to 
have himself belonged, stands portrayed. Never before had any hint 
of the outward or historical issues of his advent, so far as the gene- 
ration which rejected him was concerned, dropped from the lips of 
Jesus. Such allusion, we may say with reverence, would have been 
mistimed had it been made earlier. It was suitable that the great 
trial upon which his mission to them put that generation should be 
somewhat advanced, be drawing near its close, before the judicial 
vi.sitations, consequent upon its treatment of the Messiah, should be 
declared. And here, in the narrative of St. Luke, the prophetic 
smui->unccment meets us, as made for the first time after our Lord’s 
labors in Galilee are over, and he is waiting to go trp to Jerusalem to 
lie crucified ; and, as the first hint of the kind given, it is, as was fit- 
ting, brief and limited in its range, throwing a clear beam of fight 
upon the time then present, leaving the future enveloped with a 
thrciiteniiig gloom. 

Tlio same things are true of the parable that comes next in order 
in tlio pages of St. Luke. It carries the story of the future a little 
farther on; but it, too, stops abruptly. A great supper is made, to 
which many had been invited. The servant is sent out to say to 
them that were bidden, “ Come, for all things are now ready.” With 
one consent, but giving different reasons, they all excuse themSfelves. 
The .servants are sent out first to the streets and lanes of the city, 
tlien to the highways and hedges, to bring others in, that the table 
may 1)0 filled. The nairative closes with the emphatic utterance of 
the giver of the feast— “For I say nnto you, that none of these men 
that wore bidden shall taste of my supper.” , Here, in the first invited 
guests, we at once recognize the Jews, or rather that section of them 
which stood represented by their lawyers and Pharisees, among 
whom J esus was at the time sitting. They had had the invitation long 
in their hands, and professed to have accepted it; but when the tiine 
came, and the call came from the lips of Jesus to enter the kingdom, 
to partake of the prepared supper, they all, with one consent, had 
made excuse. And they were to reap this as the fruit of their doing 
so that the poor, the lame, the halt, the blind, the w’anderers of the 
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liigiiways and hedges, were to be bi’onght in, and they were to be 
excluded. Of this result the parable gives ■ a clear enough fore- 
shadowing; but it does not actually reveal the issue. It stops with 
the second mission of the servants and the declaration of a fixed 
purpose on the part of the giver of the entertainment: but it does 
not describe the supper itself, nor tell how the last errand .of the 
servant prospered, nor how the fixed resolution of the master of the 
house to exclude was carried out. Over these it leaves the same 
obscurity hanging, that in the preceding parable was left hanging 
over the cutting down of the tree. There is a step taken in advance. 
Beyond the rejection of the Jews, we have the gathering in of the 
Gentiles in their stead alluded to, but obviously the main purpose of 
the parable as indicated by the point at which it stops and the last 
speech of the master of the house, which is left sounding in our ears, 
is to proclaim that those who had rejected the first invitaiioii that 
Christ had brought should, in their turn, be themselves rejected of 
him. Here, then, we have another parable fitting in with tla^ former, 
and in common with it perfectly harmonizing with that partiiailar 
epoch at which St, Luke represents it as having been dtdivered. 

The parable of the Great Supper was spoken at table, in the lioiise 
of a chief Pharisee, in the midst of a company of Pharisees and law- 
yers. Soon afterw.ards, Jesus appears to us in the centre of a very 
diflereiit circle. '‘Then drew near unto him all the piililicaiis mul 
sinners to hear him.” Jesus welcomed them with joy, devoted lijm- 
self with the readiest' zeal to their instruction. The Plaarisees who 
were present were ofiended at what they had noted or had been told 
about the familiarity of his intercourse with these piiMicaris and sin- 
ners; his acceptance of their invitations; hi.s permitting them to use 
freedom even with his person. "And they murmured, saying, This 
man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.” The Pharisees in 
Galilee had done the same thing; and that St, Luke, in the fifteenth 
chapter, is not referring to the same incident that. St. Mattliew, in his 
ninth chapter, has recorded, bnt is relating wdiat happened over 
again in Penea, just as it had occurred befox‘e in Galilee, is evident 
from .this, that he himself, in his fifth chapter, records the prex'ioiis 
Galilean incident. In answer to the first murmuriiigs that broke out 
against him for companying with .publicans and sinners, Jesus had 
contented himself ■with saying, “They, that be whole need not a 
}>hysiciaii, but they which are sick, ■, ...I came not to. call the right«:*ous, 
but sinners to repentance.’'’ " Now, however, he makes a longer 
apology and defence. He will let these murmurers know what it is 
in the condition of those publicans and sinners wdiich has drawn him 
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to tlioBi and fixed on them his x*egard — why and for what it is that 
he has attached himself so closely to them— even to bring them to 
repentance, win them back to God. He will draw aside for a moment 
the veil that hides the invisible world, and let it be seen w^hat is 
thought elsewhere, among the angels of God, of that ready reception 
of sinners on his part which has evoked such aversion. Christ does 
this in three parables — that of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of 
iloney, and the Lost Son. Taken together, these three parables 
compose our Lord’s reply to the censure passed upon his conduct by 
the Pharisees, and they do so by presenting at once the whole history 
of that recovery from their lost condition, which it was Christ’s great 
object to see realized in those with whom he associated, and the 
effect of such recovery as contemplated by those w^ho, not themselves 
feeling their need of it, looked askance upon the w^hole procedure by 
which, it wms realized; for jiist as clearly as the history of the loss 
and ilu' recovery of the one sheep, and the one piece of money, and 
the one. son, were intended to represent that conversion to God w^hich 
it was the main aim of Christ’s converse with the publicans and sin- 
nvTH to oiiect, just as clearly do the ninety-nine sheep, and the nine 
|>ieees of money, and the elder brother, stand as representatives of 
these murraiiring scribes and Pharisees — those just persons, just in 
their own eyes, wdio needed no repentance — thought they did not 
need it, and who, not understanding the nature or the necessity of the 
work of conversion in others, condemned the Saviour when engaged 
in tliis work. There is a difference, indeed, in the three parables, so 
far an they bear upon their character and conduct. The ninety and 
nine sheep and the nine pieces of money, being either inanimate or 
II! I intelligent, afforded no fit opportunity of a symbolic exhibition of 
the tmnper and disposition of the Pharisees. This opportunity wms 
fdlbrdod in the third parable, and is there largely taken advantage of. 
The rider Iwother — the type or emblem of those against whom Jesus 
is defending himself— is there brought prominently out upon the 
stage: a full revelation of his distrustful, spiteful, envious spirit is 
made. If thirteen verses are given to the story of the younger 
brother, the |>rodigal son, no fe^wer than eight are given to that of the 
elder brother. The thirteen verses too, it is to be remembered, cover 
the incidents of years; the eight, those of a single evening. Naturally 
and properly, the deeper, livelier, more universal interest that attach- 
es to the story of the younger overshadows that of the elder brother — 
deo|)ly, indeed, that we think and speak of the parable as that of 
the Prodigal Son; but as originally spoken, and for the purposes 
originally contemplated, the part played by the elder brother had 
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jmicli more importance assigned to it tlian we niow are disposed io 
give it. He is out in tlie field wlien liis younger brother is so gladly 
welcomed and has the fatted calf killed to celebrate liis recovery. 
Ec^tiiriiiiig in the evening, he hears the sounds of the music and tlie 
dancing within the ha]ipy dwelling. He calls one of the sei-vants, 
.and hears from him what has happened. And now all the fountains 
; of selfishness and pride, and envy and malignity, pour out their hitter 
waters. He sulkily refuses to go in. His father comes out and 
, remonstrates with him. Exit he will listen to no entreaty. He for- 
gets for the moment all his family relationships. He will not call his 
parent father ; he will not speak to him as to one to whom lie had 
been indebted — rather he will charge him with injustice and unkind- 
iiess; he will not call the once lost, but now found one his brother — 
‘'this thy son” is the way that he speaks of him. Eotwithstanding 
all his uiiiilial, iinbrotherly, contemptuous arroganee, how Idiully, 
how patiently is he dealt with; how mildly is the father svindicaliou 
made; how gently is the rebuke administered! Did it soften him, 
subdue him? did he, too, come to see how unworthy lie was to be 
the son of such a father? melted into penitence, did he too, at last 
throw himself into his father’s arms, and in him was another hM one 
found? Just as in the parable of the Barren Fig-tree and the Great 
Supper, the curtain drops as the scene should come upon tha stage 
in wliicli the final fortunes of those of whom we take the elder broth- 
er as the type should have been disclosed. And in so closing, this 
parable goes far to proclaim its birth-time as belonging io tlu^ pmiod 
when Jesus was just beginning to lift the veil which hiuig over the 
shrouded future of impenitent and unbelieving Israel. 

. The next parable, that of the Unjust Steward, was addressed par- 
ticularly, and we may say, exclusively, to the disciples. It contains 
no note of time by which the date of its delivery might be determined. 
We are struck, however, with finding that throughout the period now 
before us, it was as servants waiting and watching for the return of 
their master, as stewards to whom the.ir absent lord has committed 
the care of his household during a temporary departure, iliat the 
apostles and disciples were generally addressed, xlnd even as the 
woes impending over doomed Israel were ' now filling tlie Saviour’s 
eye, the first pre-intimation of them breaking forth from his lips, oven 
so does the condition of the mother, church. .-at Jerusalem, in the 
dreary years of persecution that preceded the destruction of Jerasa' 
lem, seem to have, lain at this ..time heavy up.on his heart. It wms 
with reference to the sorrows and trials’ that his servants should in 
that interval endure, and to the wrongs inflicted on them, that the 
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parable of the Unjust Judge was spoken. Its capital lesson was 
importunity in prayer, but the prayer that was to go up so often, and 
was at last to be heard, was prayer from the persecuted while suffer- 
ing beneath the lash. This parable,' therefore, like so many, of its 
immediate predecessors, exactly fits the season at which St. Luke 
reports it as having been spoken. 

Were it not for the interest which attaches to the question wheth- 
er or not the chapters of St. Luke’s gospel, from the ninth to the 
eighteenth, present us with a true, and faithful, and orderly narrative 
of a period in our Lord’s life of which no other of the evangelists tell 
us anything, I should not have dwelt so long upon this topic. I 
shall have gained the end I had in view, however, if I have brought 
distinctly out to view the five months that elapsed after Christ’s fam- 
well to Galilee, as spent, for the most part, in -the regions beyond the 
Jordan, as occupied with a ministry bearing evident tokens of a 
tran.sition period, in which with his face set steadfastly towards the 
great decease he was to accomplish at Jerusalem, our Lord’s thouo-hts 
wro much occupied with the future— -the future which concerned 
himstif, his follow-ers, the nation. The events, the miracles, the 
parables of the period, are all in harmony; and as a whole -w'e may 
safely say, that they carry in their bosom internal evidence of their 
having been rightly located by St. Luke, unsuitable as they would 
have been either for any preceding or any posterior section of our 
J.or(i’.s life. It is but attributing, to Christ our humanity in time and 
pcrlecd form to imagine that the ending of his labors in Galilee and 
Jtalca, and the near prospect of his death, threw him into an atti- 
tui4e oi thought and feeling congenial to the circumstances in which 
he w as placed. It was natural that the unseen and the future should 
at this tune absorb the seen and the present. It may be a fancy, but 
1 have thought, while reading again and again the ten parables 
wnieii iH'Iong to this period, that far more frequently and more 
vn mly than ever before in his mini.stry is the invisible world laid 
bare. _Ihe spirit summoned that night into the immediate presence 
ol Its judge-the angels rejoicing over each repentant returning sin- 
ner-toe bosom of Abraham upon which Lazarus is represented as 
repos,ng-the_ hell into which the soul of the rich man in dying 
sim.H where in any of the preceding addresses or parables of our 
Lord have wo the same unfolding of the world that lies beyond the • 
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duty of holding, siicli fellowship. By the story of the friend at mid- 
night awakened by the continued and repeated solicitations o,f liis 
neighbor, by that of the niijnst Judge moved to redress her wrongs 
by the simple importunity of the widow, by that of the }>rayer of the 
poor publican heard at once and answered, by the appeal 'to their 
own generosity as fathers in the treatment of their children, d,id Jesus 
at this time seek to draw’ his disciples to the throne of grace, and 
keep them there, praying on in the assurance that earnest, reiiew’ed, 
repeated petitions ofiered in sincerity and faith shall never go up to 
God in vain. And wdio is he that encourages us thus to pray— that 
gives us the assurance that our prayers will be answ’ered?. Is he not 
our own great and gracious Advocate, who takes our imperfect peti- 
tions as they spring from our defiled lips, our divided and sinful 
hearts, and turns them into his owm all-pow^erful, all-prevailing plead- 
ings as he presents them to the Fatlier? 


XL 

JhE pOOD jSAMARITANJ 

“Behold, a certain law’yer stood up”— in all likelihood withi,ii 
some synagogue upon a Sablmth-day. In rising to put a (|iiestioii to 
Jesus, he ■was guilty of no iinpertineiit intrusion. Jesus had assumed .g,. 
the office of a public teacher, and it w’as by questions put and an- 
SAvered that this office Aras ordinarily discharged. This hrwA'er “ stood 
up and tempted him, saying, Master, Avhat shall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life?” His objeck might have been to perplex and entangle — to 
inA'oh^e Christ in a difficulty from Avhich he perceived or hoped that 
he Avould be unable to extricate himself. Questions of this kind Averc^ 
often put to Jesus, their A’ery character and construction betraying 
their intent. But the question of the laAA’jer is not one of this nature. 
Something more than a mere idle ciiriositj’, or a desire to test the 
extent of Christ’s capacity or knoAAdedge, appears to have prompted 
it. , It is not presented in the bare abstract form. It is not, “ Master, 
AAdiat should be done that eternal life be inherited?” luit, “Master, 
AAdiat shall I do to inherit eternal life?”. It looks as. if it came from 
one feeling a true, deep, and personal interest-, in the inquiry. 

The manner in Avhich our Lord entertained it confirms this iin- 
I'wessioii. Questions of many kinds from many quarters AA’ere address- 
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ed to Jesus. With one or two memorable exceptions, they were all 
answered, but in different ways; whenever any insidious and sinister 
purpose lay concealed beneath apparent homage, the answer was 
always such as to show that the latent guile lay open as day to his 
eye." But there is nothing of that description here. In the first 
instance, indeed, he Avill make the questioner go as far as he can in 
answering his oaa'u question. He will tempt — that is, try or prove him 
in. turn. Knowing that he is a scribe well instructed in the law, he 
will throw him back upon his own Imowledge. Before saying any- 
thing about eternal life, or the manner of its inheritance, Jesus says, 
“What is written in the law? how readest thou?” It is' altogether 
remarkable that in answer to a question so very general as this—one 
which admitted of such various replies— this man should at once have 
laid his hand upon two texts, standing far apart from each other— 
the first occurring early in Deuteronomy, the second far on in Levit- 
icus— texts having no connection with each other in the outer form 
or letter of the law, to AA’hich no peculiar or pre-eminent position is 
there assigned, which are noAvhere brought into juxtaposition, nor are 
quoted as if, when brought together, they formed a summary or com- 
pound (jf the Avhole; the two very texts, in fact, which, on an after 
occasif)ii, in ansAver to another scribe, our Lord himself cited as the 
tAvo upon AA’hich all the laAv and the prophets hung. The man who, 
overlo(.)king the whole mass of ceremonial or ritualistic ordinances as 
lieiiig of altogether inferior consideration, not once to be taken into 
account Avhen the question Avas one as to a man’s inheriting eternal 
life, Avho so readily and so confidently selected these two command- 
ments as containing the sum and substance of the whole, garm good 
|)roof hoAV true his reading of the law^ was. “ And Jesus said to him. 
Thou hast answered right : this do, and thou shalt live.” ‘ Take but 
thine oavu right reading of the laAA', fulfil aright those tAA'o gi’eat pre- 
cepts, Loa’o the Lord thy God with all thy heart. Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, and thou shalt live ; live in loving and in serving, or if 
thou reaehest not in this way the life thou aimest at, thou wilt at 
least, by the very failure, be taught to look away from the precepts 
to the promises, and so be led to the true source and fountain 
of eternal life in the free gi-ace of the Father through me the Son.’ 

Tiying to escape from the aAvkAvard position of one out of whose 
oAvn lips so simple and satisfactory a reply to his owm question had 
been extracted— desiring to justify himself for still appearing as a 
(jue.stiouer, by showing that there was yet something about which 
IhiTc remained a doubt— he said to Jesus, “And who is my neigh- 
bor?” may fairly assume that one so well read as this man Avas 
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as to tlie true , meaning of the law, was equally well read as to the 
popular belief and practice regarding it. He knew what iiiterpreta- ■ 
tion was popularly put on the expression, ‘Hhy neighbor,” which 
stood embodied in the practice of his countrymen. He knew with 
what supercilious contempt they looked down upon the whole Gentile 
world around them — calling them the uncircumcised,” the '''dogs,” 
the "polluted,” the "unclean,” — with wdiat a double contempt they 
regarded the Samaritans living by their side. He knew tliat it was 
no part of the popular belief to regard a Samaritan as a neighbor. 
So far from this, the Jew would have no dealings with him, cursed 
him publicly" in his synagogue, would not receive his testimony in a 
court of justice, prayed that he might have no portion in the resur- 
rection. He knew all this — had, himself been brought up to the* 
belief and practice. But he was not satisfied with it. Along with 
that fine instinct of the understanding which had enabled him to 
extract the pure and simple essence out of the great body of the 
Jewisli code, there was that finer instinct of the heart which taiiglit 
him that it was witliin too narrow bounds that the love to our neigli- 
bor had been limited. He saw and felt that these bounds should be 
widened; but how far? upon what principle, and to what extent? 
Anxious to know this, he says, "And who is my neighbor?” 

Christ answers by what we take to be the recital of an incident 
that had actually dccurred. A fictitious story— a parable invented 
for the occasion— would not so fully have answered the purpose lie 
had ill view, A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jerielio, 
We are not told who or what he was: but the conditions and olijeet 
of the narrative require that he was a Jeiv. The road from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho — though short, and at certain seasons of the year 
much frequented — ivas yet lonely and perilous to the last degree, 
especially to a single and undefended traveller. It passes tIiroug|:i 
the heart of the eastern division of the wilderness of Judea, and runs 
for a considerable space along the abrupt and winding sides of a deep 
and rocky ravine, offering the greatest facilities for concealment and 
attack. From the number of robberies and murders committed in it, 
Jews- of old called it "the Bloody Koad,” and it retains its character 
still. We travelled it, guarded by a dozen Arabs, who told, by tlu! 
way, of an English party that the year before had been attacked and 
plundered and stripped, and we were kept. in constant alarm by the, 
scouts sent out beforehand announcing the distant sight of danger- 
ous-looking Bedouins. All the way from Bethany to the plain, of 
the Jordan is utter solitude— one single ruin, parliaps that' .of the 
very inn t‘o wliich the wounded Jew wm carried, -being the, only sign.. 
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of liiiBiaii liabitation tliat meets the eye. Somewhere along this road, . 
the solitary truTeller of whom Jesns speaks is attacked. Perhaps he 
carries his all along with him, and, nnwiliing to part with it, stands 
upon his defence, wishing to sell life and property as dearly as lie 
can. Perhaps he carries but little— nothing that the thievish band 
into wdiose hands he falls much value. Whether it is that a struggle 
has taken place, or that exasperation at disappointment wdiets their 
wrath, the robbers of the wilderness strip their victim of his raiment, 
wound him, and leave him there half dead. As he lies in that condi- 
tion on the roadside, first a priest, and then a Levite approaches. A 
single glance is sufficient for the priest ; the Levite stops, and takes 
a longer, steadier look. The effect in either case is the same — abhor- 
rence and aversion. As men actuated by some other sentiment 
l.)eyond that of mere insensibility, they shrink back, putting as great 
a distance as tliey can between them and the poor naked wounded 
man; as if there were pollution in pi^oximity — as if the very air 
around the man -were infected — as if to go near him, much more to 
toiicli, to lift, to handle him, w^ere to be defiled. To wdiat are we to 
attribute this? To sheer indifference — to stony-hearted inhumanity? 
That might explain their passing without a feeling of sympathy 
excited or a hand of help held out, but it will not explain the quick 
and sensitive recoil— the passing by on the other side. Is it, then, 
the bare horror of the sight that drives them back? If there be 
something to excite horror, surely there is more to move pity. That 
naked, quivering body, those gaping, bleeding W'Ounds, the pale and 
speechless lips, the eyes so dull and heavy with pain, yet sending out 
such imploring looks — where is the human heart, left free to its own 
spontaneous actings, they could fail to touch? But these men’s 
hearts — the hearts of the priest and Levite — are not left thus free : 
not that their hearts are destitute of the common sympathies of our 
nature — not that their breasts are steeled against every form and 
kind of human w'oe — not that, in other circumstances, they w^olild see 
a wounded, half dead neighbor lying, and leave him uiipitied and 
unhelped. No! but because their hearts- — as tender, it may have 
been, by nature as those of others— have been trained in the school 
of national and religious bigotry, and have been taught there, not the 
lesson of sheer and downright inhumanity, but of that narrow exclu- 
siveness wdiieli 'would limit all their sympathies and all their aid to 
liioso o! tlieir own country and their ' own faith. The priest and the 
have been up at Jerusalem, discharging in their turn their 
offices in the temple. They have got quickened afresh there all the 
prejudices of their calling;- they. are returning to Jericho; with all 
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tlieir prejudices strong witiiiii tlieir breasts; tliej see tlie sad sight 
bj tlie way; tliey pauses a moment to- contemplate it. Had it been 
a brother priest, a brother Levite, a brother Jew that lay in that 
piteous plight, none readier to help than tliey ; but lie is naked, there 
is nothing on him or about him to tell wdio or w'hat he is — he is 
speechless, and can say nothing for himself. He may be -a bated 
Edomite, he may be a vile Samaritan, for aught that they can tell. 
The possibility of this is enough. Touch, handle, help such a man i 
they might be doing thereby a far greater outrage tp their Jewish 
prejudices than they did to the mere sentiment of indiscriminate pity 
by passing him by, and so they leave him as they find him, in haste 
to get past the dangerous neighborhood, to congratulate tliemselves 
on the Avoiiderfiil escape they had made — for the wounds of the poor 
wretch were fresh, and bleeding freely— it could bave been but shortly 
before they came up that the catastrophe had occurred ; had they 
started but an hour or two earlier from Jerusalem his fate might have 
been theirs. Glad at their own good fortune, they hurry on, finding 
many an excuse besides the real one for their neglect. 

How then are we exactly to characterize their conduct ? It was 
a triumph of prejudice over humanity — the very kind of erroF and of 
crime against which Jesus wished to guard the inquiring lawyer. And 
it was at once with singular fidelity to nature, and the strictest perti- 
nence to the question with, w'hich he was dealing, and to the occasion 
that called' it forth, that it was in the conduct of a priest and of a 
Levite that this triumph stood displayed — for were they not the 
fittest types and representatives of that malign and sinister iniluenee 
which tlie'ir religion — misunderstood and misapplied— had exerted 
over the common sympathies of humanity? Had they read aright 
their own old Hebrew code, it would have taught them quite a 
different lesson* Its broad and genial humanity is one of the marked 
attributes by winch, as compared with that of every other religion 
then' existing, theirs wms distinguished. “I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice,” was the motto which its gi’eat Author had inscribed 
upon its forehead* Its w^eightier matters were jiidgnient and mercy, 
and faith and love. It had taken the stranger under its special 
and benignant protection. Twice over it had proclaimed, “Thou 
shalt not see thy brother’s ass or thy brother's ox fall down by the 
way and hide thyself from them— thou, shalt surely help him to lift 
them up again.” And was a man not much better than an ass or an 
ox? And should not this ' priest and Levite— had they read aright 
their own Jewish law’’ — ^have lifted up. again their prostrate bleeding 
Inother? But they had misread that lawx ■ They had misconceived 
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and perverted that segregation from all the other communities of the 
earth -wliicli it had taught the Jewish people to ciiltiyate. Instead of 
seeing in this temporary isolation the means of distributing the bless- 
ings of the Me'ssiali’s kingdom wide over all the earth, they had 
regarded it as raising them to a position of proud superiority from 
wiiicli they might say to every other nation, “ Stand back, for rve are 
holier than you.” And once perverted thus, the wiiole strength of 
their religious faith went to intensify the spirit of nationality, and 
inflame it into, a passion, within w^hose close and sultry atmosphere 
the lights even of common human kindness were extinguished. It 
w’as in a priest and in a Levxte that we should expect to see this 
spirit carried out to its extreme degi*ee, as it has been always in the 
priestly caste that the fanatical piety which has trampled under foot 
the kindliest sentiments of humanity has shown itself in its darkest 
and most repulsive form. 

After the priest and Levite have gone by, a certain Samaritan 
approaclies. He too is arrested. ‘ He too turns aside to look upon 
this piiial)le spectacle. For aught that he can tell, this naked wound- 
ed man may l>e a Jew. There w'ere many Jews and but few Samari- 
tans travelling ordinarily by this road. The chances were a •thousand 
to one tliat he was a Jexv. And this Samaritan must have shared in 
iJie common feedings of his people towards the Jew’s — hatred repay- 
ing lintn’d. But he thinks not of distinction of race or faith. The 
siglit before liim of a human being — a brother man in the extremity 
of distress— swalloW'S up all such thoughts. As soon as he sees him 
lie lias compassion on him. He alights — strips off a portion of his 
own raiment — brings out the oil and the wane that he had provided 
for his own comfort by the wmy — tenderly binds up the wounds — 
gently lifts the body up and places it on his own beast — moves with 
such gentle pace awmy as shall least exasperate the recent wounds. 
Intent upon his task, he forgets his owm affairs — forgets the danger 
of lingering so long in such a neighborhood — is not satisfied until he 
reaches tlie inn by the roadside. Having done so much, may he not 
leave him now? iSlo, he cannot part with him till he sees what a 
night s rest wall do. The morning sees his rescued brother better. 
Now ho ]nay depart. Yes, but not till he has done all he can to 
secure that he be properly wmited on till all danger is over. He may 
be a Immane enough man, the keeper of this inn, but days will pass 
iKvfore the sufferer can safely travel, and it may not be safe or wise 
io count upon the continuance of his kindness. The Samaritan gives 
the innkeeper enough to keep his guest for six or seven days, and 
tells him that whatever he spends more will be repaid. Having 
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thus clone all that the most thoughtful kindness could suggest to 
promote and secure recovery, he goes to bid his rescued brother f;:ire- 
well. Perhaps the good Samaritan leaves him in utter ignorance of 
who or what he was. Perhaps those pale and trembling lips are still 
unable to articulate his thanks — but that parting look in whi<‘]i a 
heart’s whole swelling gratitude goes out — it goes with him and kin- 
dles a strange joy. He never saw the sun look half so bright — he 
never saw the plain of Jordan look half so fair — a happier man than 
he never trod the road to Jericho. True, he had lost a day, but he 
•had saved a brother ; and while many a time in after life the look of 
that stark and bleeding body as he first saw it lying on the roadside 
would come to haunt his faiic}" — ever behind it would there come that 
look of love and gratitude to chase the spectral form away, and fill 
his heart with light and joy. 

Here too is a triumph, not one, however, of prejudice over liuinanity, 
but of humanity over prejudice. Por it were idle to think that it was 
because of any superiority over the priest and the Levite in his abstract 
ideas of the sphere of neighborhood, and of the claims involved in 
simple participation of humanity, that this Samaritan acted as lie 
did. No, it was simply because he obeyed the impulses of a kiml 
and loving heart, and that these were strong enough to lift liiiii above 
all those prejudices of tribe and caste and faith, to which lie, equally 
with the Jew, was liable. 

And was there not good reason for it, that in the recor<ls of our 
Christian faith, in the teachings of its Divine Author, one solemn 
warning of this kind should be lifted up — one illustrious example of 
this kind should be exhibited? Our Eecleemer came to establish 
another and closer bond of brotherhood than the earth before had 
known, to knit all true believers in the pure and holy fellowship of a 
common faith, a common hope, a common heirship of eternal life 
through him. But he would have us from the heginniiig know that 
this bond, so new, so sacred, so divine, was never meant to thwart 
or violate that other broader universal tie that binds the whole family 
of our race together, that makes each man the neighbor of every 
other man that tenants this earthly globe. Christianity, like Juda- 
ism, has been perverted — perverted so as seriously to interfQro with, 
sometimes almost entirely to quench, the sentiment of a universal 
philanthropy ; but it has been so only when its true genius and spirit 
have been misapprehended ; for of all influences that have ever de- 
scended upon our earth, none has ever done so much to break down 
the walls of separation, that differences of country, language, race, 
religion, have raised between man and man, and to diffuse the spirit 
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of tliat brotherly love which overleaps all these temporary and arti- 
ficial fences and boundary lines — which, subject to no law of limits, 
is a law itself— which, like the air and light of heaven, diffuses itself 
everywhere around over the broad field of humanity — tempering all, 
uniting all, brightening all, smoothing asperities, harmonizing dis- 
cords, pouring a healing balm into all the rankling sores of life. 

“ Which now of the three,” said Jesus to the lawyer, “was neigh- 
bor to him that fell among the thieves?” 

Ashamed to say plainly “The Samaritan,” yet unwilling or unable 
to exhibit any hesitation in his reply, he said, “ He that showed mercy 
on him.” Then said Jesus unto him, “ Go, and do thou likewuse.” It is 
not “ Listen and applaud,” it is “ Go and do.” If there be anything 
above another that distinguishes the conduct of the good Samaritan, 
it is its thoroughly practical character. He -wasted no needless sym- 
patliy, he shed no idle tears. There are wounds that may be dressed— 
lie puts forth his own hand immediately to the dressing of them. 
There is a life that may be saved — ^lie sets himself to use every method 
by which it maybe saved. He gives more than time, more than 
money : lie gives personal service. And that is the true human char- 
ity tluit shows itself in prompt, efficient, self-forgetful, self-sacrificing 
help. You can get many soft, susceptible, sentimental spirits to weep 
over any scene or tale of woe. But it is not those who will weep the 
rea(lit‘st over the sorrow wiio will do the most to relieve it. Sympathy 
has its own selfishness ; there is a luxury in the tears that it loves idly 
to indulge. Tears will fill the eye — should fill the eye — but the hand 
of active iielp will brush them awaiy, that the eye may see more 
eleaiiy wiiat the hand has to do. Millions have heard or read the tale 
of tlic Good Samaritan. Their eyes have glistened and their hearts 
have biHUi all aglow in approving, applauding sympathy; but of all 
these liiillioiis, how’ many are there wdio imitate the example given, 
who luive given a day from their business to a suffering brother, wdio 
w'aited by the sick, and with their owm hand have ministered to 
his w’aiits ? 

The beauty and force«of that special lesson wffiich the story of 
the Good Samaiitnn wms intended to convey is mightily enhanced as 
w^e remember how recently our Lord himself had suffered from the 
intolerance of the Samaritans; only a few days before, we know not 
Ikhv few', having been refused entrance into one of their villages. 

liinisclf then gave an exhibition of the very virtue he designed to 
incuknite. But wfiy speak of this as any single minor act of universal 
k^ve to mankind on his part? Were not his life and death one con- 
tinuous manifestation of that love?- ' Yes, bright as. that single act of 
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tlie CtoocI Samaritan slimes in tlie annals of human kindness, all its 
brightness fades away in tlie full blaze of that love of Jesus, wliicli 
saw not a single traveller, but our whole race, cast forth naked, bleed- 
ing; dying, and gave not a day of his time, nor a portion, of his rai- 
ment, but a whole lifetime of seindce and of suffering, that they might 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 


XIL 

The Lord’s Prayer.* 

At some time and in some place of which we must be content ' to 
remain ignorant, Jesus had gone apart from his disciples to pnay. 
They had noticed liis doing so frequently before ; but tliero was a 
peculiarity in this case. He had either separated liimself from them 
by so sliort a distance, or they had come upon him afterwards so 
silently and unobserved, that they stood and listened to him as lie 
prayed. Perhaps they had never previously overheard our Lord 
when engaged in private devotion. The impression made on them 
was so deep, the prayer that they liad been listening to was so unlike 
any tliat they themselves had ever offered — if that and that only lie 
prayer, they feel they know so little how to pray' — tliat, on the im- 
pulse of the moment, one of them, when 'Jesus had ceased, saiil to 
him, ‘‘ Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciplesT 
We do not stand in tlie same peculiar external circumstiim^os with 
liim who preferred this request, but tbe same need is ours. There is 
access still for us into the presence of our Redeemer, nor is there in 
coming to him one petition that should spring more quickly to our 
lips, one that can come from them more appropriately, than this — 
''Lord, teach us to pray.” To pray is to realize the presence of the 
Supreme— to come into the closest possible connection with tlie 
gi.*eatest of Beings. .To pray is to lay our imperfect tribute of ac- 
knowiedgment at his feet— to supplicate for that wliich we know tliat 
ho only can bestow — -to bring our sin to him, so that it may be for- 
given — our wants to him, so that he may supply them as seems best 
in his sight. Wliat is our warrant for making such approach? how 
may it best be made? wdiat should we ask for? and ho^v should we 
ask for it? None can answer these^ questions for lis as Jesus could. 
How gladly, then, should wa welcome, and how carefully should wa) 
study such answers as, he has bean, pleased io' give! 
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On . bringing togetlier all tliat Christ has declared in the way of 
precept, and illustrated in the way of example, I think it will appear 
that as there is no one duty of the religious life of such preeminent 
importance in its direct bearing on our spiritual estate, so there is no 
one about the manner of whose right discharge fuller instructions 
liaxe been left by him. Thus, in the instance now before us, in 
answer to the request presented to him, he at once recited a prayer, 
which stands as the pattern or model of all true prayer. Without 
entering into a minute examination of the separate clauses of this 
prayer, let me crave yonr attention to three of the features by wdiicli 
it is preeminently distingiiishecl. 

.. L Its shortness and simplicity. It is very plain; not a part or 
petition of it which, as soon as it is capable of praying, a child can • 
not easily understand. It is very brief, occupying but a minute or 
two in the utterance ; so that there is not a season or occasion for 
prayer in which it might not be employed. . There is no ambiguity, 
no circumlocution, no expansion, no repetition here. It is through- 
out tlie dii*ect expression of desire ; that desire in each case clothing 
itsflf in the simplest, compactest form of speech. In the Sermon on 
tile Mount, when Jesus first repeated this prayer, he offered it in 
contrast with the tedious amplifications and reiterations of which the 
Jewish and lieathen prayers w^ere then ordinarily composed. The 
Jews, as the heathen of old, as the Mussulmans still, had their set 
hours throughout the day for prayer ; and so fond %vere they of ex- 
hibiting the pimctuality and precision and devoutness with which the 
iluty was discharged, that they often arranged it so that the set hour 
should find them in some public place. Such practice, as altogether 
ecmtrary to tlie spirit and object of true devotion, as part of that 
mere dead formalism -which it w^is the great object of his teaching to 
unmask, Jesus uttei*l.y condemned. 'WVlien thou prayest, thou shalt 
not be as the hypocrites; for they love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues and in tlie corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men. 
Terily I say unto j'oii, They have their reward. But thou, wdien tlio-u 
prayest, enter into thy closet ; and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father wliich is in secret; and thy Father, which seetli 
in secret, shall reward thee openly. But when ye pray, use not vain 
repetitions; as the heathen do : for they think that they shall be lieard 
for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore like iinto them : for 
} our Father knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask him. 
After this manner pray ye.’' It wm m an antidote' to the kind of • 
prayers then generally employed, as well as a pattern specimen for 
after use within the Church, that Jesus then, proceeded to repeat the 
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prayer wliicli lias been called by liis name. It was not to lie by or be 
deposited as a mere standard measure by wdiicli otlier prayers were 
to be tried. It was to be used — to be repeated. Wlien, many moiitbs 
after its first recital, it was said to Jesus, “ Lord, teacli us to pray, as 
Joliii also taiigbt bis disciples,’’ be was not satisfied witli siuing, 
^‘^Pray generally in sucb a mode or style as tbis;” be prescribed tbe 
very words, '' When ye pray, say,'' and be .repeated the very prayer 
.that be formerly bad spoken. Not that be put miicli or any import- 
aB.ce upon tbe exact words to be employed. In three out of tbe six 
petitions of wliicli the prayer is made up, there are variations in the 
words, not enougli to make the slightest difierence in tbe meaning, 
blit sufficient to show that it was not simply by a repetition of tbe 
words that the prayer was truly offered. With rigorous exactness, 
this prayer might be said over and over again till it became a very 
vain repetition — all tbe vainer, perhaps, because of the very excellence 
of tbe form that wars so abused. But over and over again — day liy 
day — it might be repeated without any such abuse. All depends 
upon bow you use it. Enter into its meaning — put your own soul 
and their own sense into tbe words — let it be tbe true and earnest 
desires of your heart that you thus breathe into tbe ear of tlie Eter- 
nal — and you need not fear bow often you repeat it, or think that 
because you say tlie same xvords over again you sin. Our Lord him- 
self, within the compass of an hour, repeated tbe same prayer thrice 
in tbe garden. Use it, however, as a mere form, with no other idea 
than that because it has been ‘^authoritatively prescribed” it ought 
to be employed — a single such use of it is sin. 

2. The order and proportion of the petitions in the Lord’s prayer. 
It naturally divides itself into two equal parts ; the one embracing 
the first three petitions, the other the three remaining ones — tiiese 
parts palpably distinguished from each other by this, tliat in the 
former the petitions all have x'eference to God, in the latter to man. 
In the former the thoughts and desires of the petitioner are all 
engrossed with the name, the, kingdom, the will of the great Being 
addressed ; in the latter with his own -wants, anti sins, and trials. It 
would bo carrying the idea of the Lord’s prayer, as a pattern, or 
model, to an illegitimate length, were 'we to .say that because about 
one-half of the prayer is devoted' to- the first of these objects, and one 
half to the other, our prayers . should be divided equally between 
them. Yet surely there is something to be- learned from tliC3 prece- 
dence assigned here to the .great things which concern the name, and 
kingdom, and will of our Heavenly Father, as well as from the*' space 
which these occupy in this prayer. You ..hava but to reflect a moment 
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on the structure and proportion of parts in any of our ordinary pray- 
ers, whether in private or in public, and especially on the place and 
room given in them to petitions touching the coming of God’s king- 
dom, and the doing of his will on earth as it is done in heaven, to be 
satisfied as to the contrast which in this respect they present to tin' 
model laid down by Christ himself. Our prayers, such as they are, 
with all their weaknesses and imperfections, will not, w^e are grateful 
to remember, be cast out because we yield to a strong natural bias, 
and cast into the foreground, and keep prominent throughout, those 
personal necessities of our spiritual nature which primarily urge us 
to the throne of grace. Onr Heavenly Father not only knowetli w^hat 
things w^e need before. we ask them, he knowetli also wiiat the things 
are, the need of which presses first and heaviest upon our hearts. 
Nor will he close his ear to any returning, repentant, hungering, and 
thirsting spirit, simply because these are pressed first and most 
urgently upon liis regard. Is it not w’^ell, nevertheless, that w-e should 
be reminded, as tlie prayer dictated by our Saviour so emphatically 
does, tliat selfishness may and does creep into our very prayers, and 
that tile perfect form of all right approach, all right address, to the 
Divinity, is tliat in Avhieh the place of supremacy' wiiicli of right be- 
longs to Him is duly and becomingly recognized. More especially 
should it be so in all prayers that go up from this sinful earth to 
those pure and holy heavens ; for if it be true — as the wdiole body of 
tlie prayer prescribed Jesus teaches us that it is — that we are liv- 
ing ill a wanid wdiere God’s name is not hallow^ed as it ought to be, is 
often dishonored and profaned — in a w’orld where God’s kingdom of 
justice and lioliness and love is not universally established, wdiere 
another and quite opposite kingdom contests with it the empire of 
human souls — in a W’-orld wdiere other wdlls than that of God are 
busily at wr^rk, not ahvays consenting to or working under his, but 
resisting and opposing it ; — ^tlien surely if the name, the kingdom, 
the w^ill of our Father which is in heq^ven were as clear to us as they 
ought to be, first and above all things besides, we should desire that 
his name should be hallowed, his kingdom should come, his will 
should be done on earth as it is done in heaven. Let ns then as 
often as w^e use this prayer receive wdth meekness the rebuke it casts 
upon that tendency and habit of our nature which leads us even in 
our prayers to put onr owm things before the things of our Heavenly 
Father ; and let us urge our laggard spirits onward and upward from 
the sense and sight of our personal necessities, till, filled with adora- 
tion, and gratitude, and love, before we even make mention before 
him of a single individual want, we be ready with a true heart to say, 
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“ Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name ; thy king- 
dom come ; thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 

And while receivmg the lesson clearly to be gathered from the 
place and space occupied by the first three petitions of our Lord’s 
prayer, let its fourth petition, in its sequence and in its solitariness, 
and in its nan'owness, proclaim to us the place even among our own 
things which earthly and bodily, as compared with spiritual pro- 
visions, possessions, enjoyments, ought to have. Is it without a 
meaning that we are taught to pray first, “ Thy will he done,” and 
then immediately thereafter, “Give tis this day pur daily bread”? 
The bread is to be asked that by it the life may be preseped, and 
the life is to be preserved that it may be consecrated to the doing of 
God’s will. Accordhig to the tenor of the prayer and the connection 
of these two petitions, we are not at liberty to ask for the daily bread 
irrespective of the object to which the life and strength which it pro- 
longs and impai-ts are to be devoted. It were a vain and hollow 
thing in any of us to pray that God’s will be done, as in heaven, so 
on earth, if we do not desire and strive that it should be done, as by 
others, so also by ourselves. And it is as those who do thus desire, 
and are thus striving, that we are alone at all likely to proceed to 
sfiy, “ Give us this day our daily bread.” A natural and moderate 
request, we may be ready to think, which all men will at once be 
prepared to present to God. Yet not so ea.sy to present in the spirit 
in which Jesus would have us offer it. Not so easy to feel our con- 
tinued and entire dependence on God for those very things that we 
are most tempted to think we have acquired by our own exertions, 
and secured to ourselves and our families by our own skill and pru- 
dence. Not so easy to pray for a competent portion of the things of 
this life, only that by the manner of our using and enjoying them the 
will of our Heavenly Father, his own gracious purpose in placing us 
where we are placed, and in giving us all that we possess, may be 
carried out. Not so easy to limit thus our desires and efforts in this 
direction, and to be satisfied with whatever the portion be that God 
pleases to bestow. Not so easy to renew this petition, day by day, 
as conscious that all which comes each day comes direct from the 
hand of God — comes to those who have no right or title to claim it 
as their own— who should ask and receive it continually as a gift. 
Not so easy to narrow the petition to the day, leaving to-morrow in 
God’s hands. The simplest and easiest, though it seems at first, of 
all the six petitions, perhaps this one about our daily bread is one 
that we less frequently than any other present in the true spirit. It 
stands there in the very centre of the prayer— the only one bear- 
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iiig upon oiir earthly condition — preceded and followed by others, 
with whose spirit it must or ought to be impregnated — ^from which it 
cannot be detached. Secular in its first aspect, in this connection 
how spiritual does it appear! 

3. The fulness, condensedness, comprehensiveness, Universality of 
the prayer. Of course it never was intended to confine within the 
limits of its few sentences the free spirit of prayer. The example of 
our Lord himself, of the apostles of the Church in all ages, has taught 
us how full and varied are the utterances of the human heart, when 
it breathes itself out unrestrainedly unto God in prayer. Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty — ample the freedom and wide 
the range that the Holy Spirit takes when he throws the human 
spirit into the attitude, and sustains it in the exercise of prayer — 
prompting those yearnings which cannot be uttered, those desires 
and affections which words multiplied to the uttermost fail adequately 
to (express. In the past history, in the. existing condition of every 
human >soul, there is an infinitude of individual peculiarities. To 
forbid all references to these, all manifestations of these in prayer — 
to tie every one down at every season to pray as every one else — to 
allow no minute confession of particular transgressions, no recital of 
the circumstances in which they were committed, aggravations by 
whieli tliey were accompanied, no acknowledgment of special mercies, 
nor glad and grateful recounting how singularly appropriate and sat- 
isfying they had been— to cramp down within one dry and narrow 
moulil all the plaints of sorrow, the moaiiings of penitence, the aspi- 
rations of desire, the beatings of gratitude, the breathings of. love, the 
exultations of joy and hope, which fill the human heart, and which, 
in moments of filial trust, it wx>uld pour out into the ear of the 
Eteriial— this ^vem indeed to lay the axe at the root of all devotion. 
But wliile pleading for the very fullest liberty of prayer, let us not be 
insensible of the great benefit there is in ever and anon stepping out 
of that circle in which oxxr owm personal and particular sorrows and 
sins shape and intensify our prayers, into that upper and wdder region 
in wiiicli, laying all those specialities for the time aside, we join the 
great company of the prayerful in all ages, in those few and simple, * 
yet all-embracing petitions wdiich they and we, and all that have 
gone before, and all that shall come after, unite in presenting to the 
Hearer and Answerer of prayer. And this is what we do in repeating 
tliii Lord’s prayer. In it wye have, stripped of all secondary or ad- 
ventitious elements, the ■ concentrated spirit and essence of prayer, a 
brief epitoiiio of all the topics that prayer should embrace, a con- 
densi'd expression of all those desires of the heart that should go up 
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to God ill prayer. It is not (i prayer this for any one period of life— 
for any one kind of character — for any one outward or inward con- 
dition of things— for any one country— for any one age. The child may 
lisp its simple sentences as soon as it knows how to pray; it comes 
with no less fitness from the wrinkled lips of age. The penitent in 
the first hour of his return to God, the straggler in the thick of the 
spiritual conflict, the helierer in the highest soarings of hp faith and 
love, may take up and use -alike' tliis prayer. The youngest, the 
oldest, the simplest, the wisest, the most sin-stained, the most saintly, 
can find nothing liere^ unsiiitahle, unseasonable. It gathers up into 
one what they all can and should unite in saying as they bend in, 
supplication before God. And from the day when first it was pub- 
lished on the mount, as our Lord’s own directory for prayer, down 
throiigli all these eighteen centuries, it has been the single golden 
link rmining through the ages that has bound together in one the 
whole vast company of the prai’erfiiL Is there a single Cliristian 
now living upon earth — is there one among the multitude of the re- 
deemed now praising God in heaven, who never prayed this prayer? 
I believe not one. It is not then, as isolated spirits, alone in our 
communion with God, it is as units in that unnumbered congregation 
of those wdio have bent, are bending, will bend, before the Throne, 
that we are to take up and to use this prayer. Not my Father,” 
but “ our Father,” is its key-note. Let it calm, and soothe, and ele- 
vate our spirits, as, leaving all that belongs to our owm little separate 
circle of thoughts, and doul)ts, and fears, and hopes, and joys, be- 
liind, we rise to take our place in this vast company, and to mingle 
our prayers with theirs. 

And to wliat is it that the Lord’s prayer owes especially the uni- 
versality of its embrace — the omnipotence of its power? To the 
special character in which it presents God to all — the peculiar stand- 
ing before him into which it invites all to enter. . It is not to him as 
the great I am, the Omnipotent, the Omnipresent Creator and Lord, 
of all ; it is not to him as dwelling in the light that no man can 
approach to— as clothed with all the attributes of majesty and power, 
and justice, and truth, and holiness, the Moral Governor of the Uni- 
verse— that it invites us to come. No, but. to him as our Father in 
heaven— a Father regarding us with infinite pity, loving us witli an 
everlasting love, willing and waiting to.. bestow^, able and ready to 
help iis.- It is To him. ivho taught us., this- prayer that ive owe the 
revelation of God to us as such a Father. More than that, it is to 
Christ we owe the establishment of that close and endearing con- 
nection of sonship to the Father- — a connection wfliicli it only remains 
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for us to recognize, in order to enter into possession of all its privi- 
leges and joys. He wlio taught this prayer to his disciples, taught 
them, too, that no man can come unto the Father but through him. 
It were a great injustice unto him, if, because he has not named his 
own name in this prayer, we should forget that it is he who, by his 
Incarnation and Atonement, has so linked God and man, earth and 
heaven, together, that all those sentiments of filial trust and con- 
fidence which this prayer expresses, may and should be cherished by 
every individual member of our race. There is not a living man who 
may not use this prayer; for while it is true that no man cometli to 
the Father but through Christ, it is equally true — ^indeed the one 
truth is involved in the other*— that all men, every man, may now so 
come ; not waiting till he is sure that he is a child of God, has such 
faith in God, or gratitude to God, or -willingness to serve God as he 
knows a child should cherish ; not grounding his assurance of God’s 
Fatherhood to him on his sonship to God — no, but welcoming the 
assuraiice given to him in and by Jesus Christ, that God is his Father, 
and using that very Fatherhood as his plea in his first and last, his 
(‘Very approach to him. To each and every one of the multitude 
iiprm tlie mountain-side of Galilee — to them just as they were — to 
them simply as sons of men, partakers of that humanity w^hich he 
also shared, Jesus said, “ God is your Father, treat him as your 
Failier, commend your future to him, cast all your care upon him as 
such.'' ^‘Take no tliouglit, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall v'e drink ? or, Wlierewithal shall we be clothed ? Your heavenly 
Failit'r kuowetli that ye have need of all these things.” Pray to 
him liH such, then. “When thou prayest, pray to thy Father which 
seetli in secret.” After this manner pray ye — “ Our Father which 
art in lieaveii.” And what Jesus said to the multitude on the moun- 
tain-side, lie says to every child of Adam. Was it not indeed upon 
the existenee and character of that very relationship of God to us 
and to all men that Jesus grounded the assurance he would have us 
clierisli that our prayers shall not, cannot, go up in vain to heaven ? 
For it is worth}* of remark that on both occasions ‘when this prayer, 
was recited within the compass of the same discourse, shortly after 
lie liad re])eated it — as if his thoughts were returning to the subject, 
and lie wished to fix firm in the hearts of his disciples a faith in the 
eflieacy of such prayer — ^he added, “ I say unto you, Ask, and it shall 
1)0 given ; seek, and ye shaE find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
}*oiL For every one that asketh asks as I have told you he should, 
or ff)r what I have told you die should— “ every one.. '.that asketh,' 
rc<a‘ivc‘tli; and he that seekath, findeth ; and to him thatknocketh, it 
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shall be opened. If ,a son shall ask bread of anj of yon that is a 
father, will he give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish 
give him a serpent? .... If ye, then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him!” 


XIII. 

|1esus the ^Resurrection and the piFE. 

Cheist’s first visit to Persea, on his way up to the Feast of Dedi- 
cation, was one of iiiucli locomotion and manifold activities. His 
second wtis dedicated rather to seclusion and repose. He retired to 
one clioseii and hallowed spot — the place where John at first bap- 
tized — where he himself had first entered on his public ministry. 
Many resorted to him there, and many believed on him, l3ut he did 
not go about as he had done before. Living in quiet with liis dis- 
ciples, a message came to him from Bethany. Some sore malady 
had seized upon Lazarus. His sisters early think of that kind friend, 
who they knew’- had cured so many others, and who surely would not 
be unwilling to succor them in their distress, and lieal their Imother ; 
but they knew what had driven him lately from Jerusalem, and are 
unwilling to break in upon his retirement, or ask him to expose him- 
self once more to the deadly hatred of his enemies. Tlie disease runs 
on its course; Lazarus is on the very point of death. Tliey can 
refrain no longer. They send off a messenger to Jesus. No urgent- 
entreaty, however, is conveyed that he should hasten to tlieir relief* 
No course is dictated. No desire even expressed. They think it is 
not needed. They remember all the kindnesses they had already 
experienced at his hands— how often he had made their house his 
home — what special marks of personal attachment and regard he 
had shown to themselves and to their brother. They deem it enough, 
therefore, to bid their messenger say, as soon as he met Jesus, 
^^Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick.” Jesus hears the message, 
and, ..without giving any other indication of his purpose, simply says, 
'^This sickness is not unto death, but, for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God might be glorified thereby.” This is all the answer that 
he makes to a message so simply and delicately expressed; by that 
very simplicity and delicacy making all 'the" stronger appeal to his 
sympathy. Nothing more being saki.by Jesus, nor anytliing further 
' « Joim,10 :: 31L42; 11 ' »» 
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apparently intended to be done, the messenger of the anxious sisters 
has to be satisfied with this. It seems to be so far satisfactory: 
‘‘This sickness is not unto death.”' Jesus either knows that Lazarus 
is to recoYer, or he is to take some method of. averting death — is to 
cure liim ; may have already done so by a word spoken — a volition 
formed at a distance. Treasuring up the sentence that he has heard 
uttered, and extracting from it such comfort as he can, the messenger 
returns to Bethany, and Jesus remains still two clays in the place 
where he was. During these two days the incidents of the message 
and the answer fail not to be the subject of frequent converse among 
the disciples. They too might understand it to be the reason of 
their Master’s saying and doing nothing further in the matter, that 
he was aware that the death the sisters dreaded wms not to happen; 
or they too might think that his gTeat power had already been exerted 
on behalf of one whom they knew he loved so much. So might they 
interpret the saying, “This sickness is not unto death;” ‘but what can 
they make of those other words b}^ which these had been followed 
up? How could it be said of this sickness of Lazarus, whether it 
left him naturally or was removed by a mysterious exercise of their 
Master’s powers of healing, that it was to be “for the glory of God, 
diat tlie Son of God might be glorified thereby”? This was saying 
i grc'at^leal more of the illness, however cured, than, so far as they 
jun S(‘o, could be truly and fitly said of it. No further explanation, 
lowiU’er, is made by Jesus, and they miist wait the issue. 

Two days afterwards Jesus calmly and resolutely, but somewhat 
abruptly and unexpectedly, says to them, “Let us go into Judea 
again.” Though nothing was said or hinted about the object of the 
proposed visit, it would be very natural that the disciples should con- 
nect it with the message that had come from Bethany. But if it 
was to cure Lazarus that Christ w^as going, why had he not gone 
sooner? If the sickness that had been reported to him was not unto 
death, why go at all? why expose himself afresh to the malice of 
those who were evidently bent upon his destruction? “Master,” 
they say to him, “the Jew- s of late sought to stone thee, and goest 
thou thither again?” a remonstrance dictated by a sincere and laud- 
able solicitude for their Master’s safety, yet not without ingredients 
of ignorance and mistrust. “Are there not,” said Jesus in replv, 
“twelve hours in the day?” ‘My time for working, for the doing 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, is it not a set time, its 
bounds as fixed as those of the natural day, having, like it, its twelve- 
hours, that no man can take from and no man can add to? The 
hours ()i this my allotted period for finishing my earthly work must 
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run out tlieir course ; and wliiie tliey are running, so long as I am 
upon the path iiiarked out for me, walking Ijj tlie light that comes 
from lieaTeii, tliey cannot be shortened, go where I may ; so long as 
I go under my Father’s guidance, so long as I do what he desires, 
my life is safe. True, eleven hours of this my day ma}^ be already 
gone ; I may have entered upon the last and twelftli, but till it end 
a shield of defence is round me that none can break through. Fear 
not for me then, till that twelfth hour strike I am as safe in Judea as 
here. . And for your own comfort, know that what is true of me is 
true of every man who' walks in God’s own light — the ligiit that the 
guiding Spirit gives to every man — kindled witliiii his soul to direct 
him through all liis earthly work. If any man walk in that liglit, he 
will not, cannot stumble, or fall, or perish ; but if he walk in the night, 
go where he is not called, do what he is not bidden, then he stumbleth, 
I'lecause there is no light in him. He lias turned tlie day into iiiglit, 
and the doom of tlie night-traveller hangs over him.’ 

He ];)auses to let these weighty truths sink deep into the discaph^s 
hearts, then, turning to them, lie says, “Our friend Lazarus sleepetli, 
but I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” In their anxieiy a.b<,mt 
tlieir Master they laid forgotten their absent friend 'whose love to Jesus 
had floW'ed over upon them, to whom they also were attached. How 
humanly, how tenderly does the phrase “ our friend Lazarus ” recall 
liim to thcdr tlioiigiits! It w^ould seem as if the ties tliat knit our 
Lord to the menibers of that family at Bethany had been formed for 
this as for other reasons, to show how open the heart of Jesus was, 
not merely to a uni\'ersal love to all mankind, but to the pecu- 
liar and specific affections of ^ friendship. Among the tweive there* 
ivas one whom he partieiilaiiy loved ; among the families lie '\'isiti‘ii 
tliere was one to wliieli he was particularly attached. Outside the 
circle of his iinmediate followers there was one whom lie called his 
friend. Had he not already so distinctly said that his siekn,ess w'as not 
unto deatli, the disciples, remembering that he had said of Jairus’ 
daughter, she is not dead, but sleepetli,” might at first have caught 
the true meaning of their Master’s words ; but the idea of the deatli of 
Lazarus is so far from their thoughts, that they put the first interpre- 
tation on them that occurs, and without thinking on the worse than 
triiliiig end tliat they 'were thus attributing to Christ as the deedared 
|)urposo of his proposed visit, they say, ‘Hjord, if he slee'p, he shall 
do wr*lL” Then said Jesus unto them -plainly, Lazarus is dead ; and 
I .iin glad for }'our sakes that I was not there, to tlie intent ye may 
lielieve ; neverilndtHss let us go unto him.” Glad tlmt lie was not 
there ! Yt‘s, for it spared him tlie pain of looking at his friend m his 
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agony, liis sisters in their grief. Glad ; for had he been there, 
could he have resisted the appeal of such a deathbed over ■wliicii 
such iiiourners were bending ? Could he, though meaning afterwards 
to raise him from the dead, have stood by and seen Lazarus depart ? 
Glad that he was not there ! Was he insensible, then, to all the 
pangs which that departure must have cost Martha and Mary — this 
one among the rest, that he was not there, and had not come wdien 
sent for? Was he insensible to the four days’ weeping for the dead 
that his absence had entailed? Glad that he was not there ! Had 
the mourning sisters heard the w’-ords, they might have fancied that 
his affection for their family had suffered a sudden chill But there 
was no lack of sensibility to their sufferings; his sympathies with 
them had suffered no reverse. It W'as not that he loved or pitied' 
them the less. It was that liis sympathies, instead of resting on the 
single household of Bethany, were taking in the wider circle of his 
disci|?]es]iip, and through them, or along with them, the whole family 
oi our sinful, suffering Immaiiity. It was with a calm, deliberate 
hnvthniiglit tliat, on hearing of the sickness, he allowed two days to 
pass wilhout any moveinent made to Bethany. He knew when Laz- 
arus died — ^Imew that he had died tw'o days before he told his disci- 
ples of it, for the death, follo^ved by speedy burial, must have occurred 
soon after tlie messenger left Bethany, in all likelihood before he 
ri»achod the place wliere Jesus was ; for if a day’s Journey carried 
the messenger (as it might have done to Bethabara), and another 
sndi day of travel carried Jesus and his disciples back again to Betli- 
aJiv, as Lazarus was four days in the grave when Jesus reached the 
s|ml, liis decease must have ' taken’ place' within a very short time 
a fter the original despatch of the message. Knowing when it hap- 
pened, Jesus did not desire to be present at it— deliberately arranged 
it so tliat it should not be till four days after the interment that he 
should ai'ipear in Bethany. . He had already in remote Galilee raised 
two from the dead — ^one soon after death, the other before burial 
But now’, in the immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem, in presence 
of a mixed company of friends and enemies, he has resolved, in rais- 
ing Lazarus, to perform the great closing, crowming miracle of his 
ministry ; and he will do it so that not the most captious or the most 
iiuu'cduloiis can question the reality either of the death or of the res- 
urrection. It was to be our Lord’s last, public appearance among the . 
Jtwvs previous to his crucifixion. It -was to be the last public miracle 
he was to be permitted to work. , From the clay that this great deed, 
wiiB done wiis to date,, the formal resolution of the Sanhedrim ,.to, put' 
him to death. Tins close connection of- the raising of Lazarus with 
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liis own (liK^ease w'aw elearlj. before liis eye. His sayings and doings 
at Betlia])n.ra show witli -what deep interest lie liimself looked for- 
ward to tlie issue. If we cannot witli certainty say tliat no miracle 
lie ever wronglit occupied beforehand so rniicli of our Savioiir^s 
thoughts, we can say that no other miracle was predicted and pre- 
pared for as this one was, 

'■‘Lazarus is dead iieTertheless let us go unto him.’' Had 

the disciples but remembered their Master’s first words, to wliich the 
key had now been put into their hands, they niiglif at once have 
gathered wiiat the object of that journey was in which Jesus invited 
them to accoiiipaii}’ him, and the thought of it might have banished 
other fancies and other fears. But slow to realize the glory of the 
eoiiiiiig and predicted miracle, or quick to connect it with the after- 
risk and danger, tliey hesitate. One there is among them as slow in 
fail'll as tke slowest — fuller, perhaps, than any of them of mistrust — 
yet quiclv and I’en'id in liis love, seeing nothing but deatli before 
Jesus if 011(30 lie shows himself at Jerusalem — who says unto Ids fol- 
io w-disciples, “Let us also go, that we may die witli liim,:” the ex- 
pr<'‘ssiori a! a glooiny and soinevdiat obstinate despondency, sinking 
into t1(‘S]vair, }'et at tlie same time of heroic and chivalrous attacli- 
iiiciit. J(‘siis says nothing to the 'Utterer of this speeeli.' He waits 
for oilier and after occasions to take Tliomas into his liaiids, and tiim 
Ills iiicre.dulity i.nto warm and living faith. 

Tl].e group jo'uriieys on to Bethany, anti at last coiims near tlie 
village. Some one has witnessed its approach, and goes witli the 
tidings to ’vhere the mourning sisters and those who liave to comfort 
tliiun are sitting. It may have been into Martha’s ear that tlie tid- 
ings sire llrst whispered — Mary beside her, too overwhelmed witli 
grief to iimir, jls soon as she hears that Jesus is coniiiig, Martha 
rises and goes out to meet him. Maiy, wlietlier she hears or not, 
sees her sister rise and go, }'et stays still in tlie house — ^the two sis- 
ters, tlie one in her eager movement, the other in Iier quiet rest, here 
as e!sewlu3re slio'wing forth the difference of their characters. Mar- 
tini is soon in the Saviour’s presence. Tlie sight of Jesus fills lier 
heart with strange and conflicting emotions. In his kind look sht‘ 
reads tlie same affectionate regard he had ever shown. Yet had lic^ 
not delfi^'cd coming to them in their hour of greatest need? She 
will not rc'proach, for her confidence is still imbrokeii. Yet she can- 
not help haling what looked liked forgetfulness ■ or neglect. Above 
all s'udi pm'soiifil feelings the thought <3if' her dead brother rises. Hlie 
thinks of (he strange words the messenger had reported. She knows 
not well what tiny could liave meant, to what they could liavo point- 
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ed ; but the hope still lingers in her heart, that now that lie at last 
is here, the love and power of Jesus may find some way of manifest- 
ing themselves — perhaps even in recalling Lazarus from the dead. 
And in the tumult of these mixed feelings — ^in the agitation of regret 
and confidence, and grief and hope — she breaks out in the simple but 
pathetic utterance, “Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died ^ it is what Mary and I have been saying to ourselves and 
to one another, over and over again, ever since that sad and sorrow- 
ful hour. If only thou hadst been here ! I do not blame you for 
not being here. I do not know what can have kept you from com- 
ing. I will not doubt or distrust jT'Our love — ^but if thou hadst been 
here my brother had not died — you could, you would have kept hini 
from dying— -you could, you wmuld have raised him up, and given 
him hack to us in health. Nay, “I know that even now whatsoever 
thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee.” ’ 

The reply of Jesus seems almost to have been framed for the very 
purpose of checking the hope that was obviously rising in Martha’s 
breast. “ Thy brother,” he says, “shall rise again” — ^v’-ords not in- 
deed absoliitely precluding the possibility of a present restoration of 
her brother to life, but naturally directing her thoughts away from 
such a restoration to the general resurrection of the dead. Such at 
least is their effect upon Martha, as. is evident from her reply, “I 
know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day” — 
a reply which, though it proved the firmness of her faith in the future 
and general resurrection of the dead, indicated something like disap- 
pointment at what Jesus said. But our Lord’s great object in enter- 
ing into this conversation had now been gained. Instead of fostering 
the expectation of immediate relief, he had drawn Martha’s thoughts 
off for a time from the present, and fixed them upon the distant 
future of the invisible and eternal world. Having created thus the 
fit opportunity — here on the eve of performing the greatest of his 
miracles — here in converse with one of sincere but imperfect faith, 
plunged ill grief, and seeking only the recovery of a lost brother, 
Jesus says, “ l am the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth on 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and -whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die ” — as if he had said, ‘Martha, Martha, 
thou wert troubled once when I was in your dwelling with the petty 
cares of your household, but now a heavier trouble has come upon 
your heart. You mourn a brother’s death, but wmuld that even now 
I could raise your thoughts ^bove the consideration of the life, the 
death, the resurrection of the perishable body, to the infinitely more 
momentous one of tlie life and the death of the indwelling, the im- 
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mortal soul ! You are looking to me with a lingering hope that I 
might find some way to assuage your present grief by giving back to 
you the brother that lies buried. You believe so far in me as to have 
the confidence that whatever I asked of God, God would give it me. 
Would that I could get you and all to look to me in another and far 
higher character than the assuager of human sorrow, the bringer of 
a present relief ; that I could fix your faith upon me as the Prince of 
life, the author, the bestower, the originator, the supporter, the ma- 
tiirer of that eternal life within the soul over which death hath so 
little dominion — that whosoever once hath this life begun, in dying- 
still lives, and in living can never die.’ For let us notice, as helping; 
IIS to a true comprehension of these wonderful words of our Eedeemer, 
that immediately after their utterance, he addressed to Martha the 
pointed question, ''Believest thou this?” It was not unusual for oiir 
Lord to ask some profession of faith in his power to help from those 
on whom or for whom that power was about to be exerted. He did 
not need to ask any such profession from Martha. She had already 
declared her full assurance that he had the power of Deity at com- 
mand. . The very manner in which the question was put to Martha, 
"‘Believest thou this?” plainly intimates that some weighty truth lay 
WTapped up in the words just uttered beyond any to which she had 
already assented. Had there been nothing in what Christ now said 
bej-’-oiid what Martha had previously believed — to which, he had 
already testified — such an interrogation would have been without a 
meaning. It cannot be a mere proclamation of the immortality of 
the. soul and the resurrection of the body, and of Christ’s connection 
with them, either as their human announcer or their Divine author, 
that is here made. No such interpretation would explain or justify 
the language here employed. ‘ The primary and general assertion, '' I 
am the resurrection and the life,” gets its only true significance assign- 
ed to it by the two explanatory statements with which it was followed, 
up. “I am the life,” said Jesus, not in any general sense as being 
the great originator and sustainer of the soul’s existence, but in this 
peculiar and specific sense, that whosoever liveth and believeth on 
me,”- — or rather, liveth by believing on me — “shall never die.” And. 
“I am the resiiiTectioii ” in this sense, that “whosoever believeth on 
me, though lie were dead, yet shall he live.” 

Such language connects, in some peculiar way, the life and 
resurrection that Jesus is now speaking of with believing on him ; it 
at least implies that he has some other and closer connection with 
the life and the resurrection of men who believe than he has with 
those of men who believe not. Jesus, in fact, is here, in these mem- 
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orable words, only proclaiming to Martha, and through her to the 
world of sinners he came to save, what the great end of his mission 
is, and how it is that that end is accomplished. Sin entered into this 
world, and death—not the dissolution of the body, but spiritual 
death — this death by sin. ‘‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt die.” And the death came with the first transgression. The 
pulse of the true spiritual life, of life in God and to God, ceased its 
beatings. Death reigned in all its coldness; the warmth of a per- 
vading love to God had gone, and the chill of a pervading fear seized 
upon the soul. Death reigned in all its silence, for the voice of cease- 
less prayer and praise was hushed. It rained in all its torpid inac- 
tivity, for no longer was there a continued putting forth of the entire 
energies of the spirit in the service of its Maker. And the same 
death that came upon the first transgressor has passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned. And if to be under condemnation be death, 
if to be carnally-minded be death; if amid all the variety of motives by 
wdiich w^e naturally are influenced, there be, but at lengthened inter- 
vals, a w^'eak, and partial regard to that Great Being wdiom no creature 
can altogether banish from his thoughts, then surely the Scriptures 
err not in the representation that it wms into a world of the dead that 
Jesus came. He came to be the quickener of the dead ; having life 
in himself, to give of this life to all who came to him for it. “ The 
life was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and show 
unto you that eternal life which was with the Father, and wars mani- 
fested unto us.” “ In this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him.” “ And w’-e know that the Son of God is 
come. This is the true God and eternal life.” “ And this is the rec- 
ord that God hath given unto us eternal life, and this life is in his 
Son. He that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not life. These things have I written unto you that believe* 
on the name of the Son of God, that ye may know that ye have eter- 
nal life, and that ye may believe on the name of the Son of God.” 

Such are the testimonies borne by a single apostle in one short 
epistle (1st Epistle of John). More striking than any other words 
upon this subject are those of our Lord himself. Take up the gos- 
pel of St John, the special record of those discourses of our Lord in 
which he most fully unfolded himself, telling who he was, and w’^hat 
he came to do, and you will not find one of them in 

wdiich the central idea of life coming to the dead through him is not 
presented. Thus, in the conversation with Nicodemus on the occa- 
sion of his first Passover, you hear Mm say : “ As Moses lifted up the 
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serpent in tlie •wnderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up : 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that wJiosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” John 3:14-16. Thus, also, in his conversation 
with the woman of Samaria : “If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
■who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would have given thee living” (life-giving) 
“water. Whosoever drinketh of this -water shall thirst again: but 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a -vv^ell of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” John 4:10-^14. Thus, also, 
in his next discourse at Jerusalem, on the occasion of his second 
Passover : “ For as the Father raisetli up the dead and quickeneth 
them ; even so the Son quickeneth wliom he -will. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, he that lieareth my word, and believeth on him that 
sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation ; 
but is passed from death unto life. Ye will not come unto me that 
je might have life.” John 5:21, 24, 40. Thus, also, in the great 
discourse delivered after the feeding of the five thousand : “This is 
the Father’s will wiiieh hath sent me, that every one wiiich seeth the 
Son, and believeth on him, may have everlasting life : and I will raise 
him up at the last daja I am that bread of life. This is the bread 
■^viiich cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and 
not die. If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever : and the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, wiiich I will give for the life of 
the W'Oiid. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dw^elleth in me, and I in 
him.” John 6:39, 40, 48, 50, 51, 53, 56. Thus, also, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles : “ I am the light of the w^orkl : he that follow^eth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life. Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, If a man keep my saying, he shall never see death.” 
John 8:12, 51. Thus, also, at the Feast of Dedication : “My sheep 
hear my voice, and they follow me, and I give unto them eternal life ; 
and they shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of 
my hand.” John 10 : 27, 28. And so also on the eve of his last and 
greatest miracle : “ I am the resurrection and the life : he that believ- 
eth in me, though. he w^ere dead, yet shall he live; and -wliosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” Is there nothing strik- 
ing in it that, from first to last, running through all these discourses 
of our Saviour— to be found in everyone of them without a single 
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exception — tliis slioiilcl be bold out to us by our Lord liimself as tlie 
great end and object of Hs life and death. — that we, who were all 
dead in trespasses and sins, alienated from the life of God, should 
find for these dead souls of ours a higher and eTerlasting life in 
him ? 

The life of the soul lies, first, in the enjoyment of God’s favor — in 
the light of his reconciled countenance shining upon it, in the ever- 
lasting arms of his love and power embracing it. The great obstacle 
to our entrance upon this life is conscious guilt, the sense of having 
forfeited the favor, incurred the wrath of God. This obstacle Christ 
has taken out of the way by dying for us, by bearing our sins in his 
own body on the tree. There is redemption for us through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of our sins. Not that the cross is a talisman 
which works with a hidden, mystic, unknown, unfelt power — not that 
the blood of the great sacrifice is one that cleanseth past guilt away, 
leaving the old corruption untouched and unsubdued. Jesus is the 
life in a farther and far higher sense than the opener of a free 
way of access to God through the rent veil of his flesh. He is the 
perennial source of that ne'w life within, which consists in communion 
with Gcd, likeness to God, in gratitude, in love, in peace, and joy, 
and hope — in trusting, serving, submitting, enduring. This life hangs 
ever and whoHy upon him; all good and gracious affections, every 
pure and holy impulse, the desire and ability to be, to do, to suffer — 
coming to us from him to whose light w^e bring our darkness, to 
whose strength we bring our weakness, to whose sympathy our sor- 
row, to whose fulness our emptiness. Our natural life, derived origi- 
nally from another, is for a season dependent on its source, but that 
dependence weakens and at last expires. The infant hangs helplessly 
upon its mother at the first. But the infant gro-ws into the child, 
the child into the man — the two lives separate. Not such our spirit- 
ual hfe. Coming to us at first from Christ, it comes equally and 
entirely from him ever afterwards. It grows, but never away from 
him. It gets firmer, more matured; but its greater firmness and 
maturity it owes to closer contact with him — simpler and more entire 
dependence on him, deeper and holier love to him. It is as the 
braifcli is in the vine, having no life when parted from it ; and as a 
child is in its parent, that believers are in Christ. There is but one 
relationship, of Son to Father — one wholly unique — -which fitly repre- 
sents this union, which was employed by Christ himself to do so. 
That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us. I in them and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.” It is indeed but the infancy of that 
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life wliicli lies in sncli oneness ‘wiili the Son and the Father, that is 
to be witnessed here on earth. Yet wdthin that feeble infaiiey are 
the germinating seeds of an endless, an eYer-progressive, an inde- 
structible existence, raised by its very nature above the doiniiiion of 
death ; bound by ties indissoluble to him who was dead and is alive 
again, and liveth for evermore ; an existence destined to run on its 
everlasting course, getting ever nearer and nearer, growing ever liker 
and liker to him from whom it flows. 

Amid the death-like torpor which hath fallen upon us, stripping 
us of the desire and power to live Avholly in God and wholly for God, 
who would not wash to feel the quickening touch of the great life- 
giver, Jesus Christ — to be raised to newness of life in him — to have 
our life bound up with his for ever — hid with him in God ? This — 
nothing less than this, nothing lower than this — is set before us. 
Who would not wish to see and feel it realized in his present, his 
future, his eternal existence ? Then, let us cleave to Christ, resolved 
in him to live, desiring in him to die, that with him we may be raised 
at last, at the resurrection, on the great day, to those heavenly places 
where, free from all weakness, vicissitude, corruption, and decay, this 
life shall be expanded and matured throughout the bright ages of an 
unshadowed eternity. 


XIV. 

yHE jR.AISING OF J^AZARUS.* 

It is not likely that Martha understood in its full meaning wFat 
Christ had said about his being the Eesnrrection and the Life. So 
far, however, as she did comprehend, she believed; and so when Jesus 
said to her, ‘^Believest thou this?” — understanding that he had 
spoken about himself, and wished from her some expression of her 
faith — she said to him, ‘‘Yea, I believe that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, which should come into the world.” With crude ideas 
of the character and oflices they attributed to him, many were readj?' 
to call Jesus tlie Christ, to believe that he was the Messias spoken of 
by the prophets. Martha’s confession went much farther than this : 
she believed him to be also the Son of God, to be that for claiming 
to be which the Jews had been ready to stone him, as one making 
himself equal with God. It may have been, regarding him too much 

^ John 11 : 27-54. 
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as a mere man haying power with God, that she had preyioiisly said, 
“ Blit I knoAV that even now whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God 
will give it thee;” but now that her thoughts are concentrated upon 
it, she tells out all the faith that is in her, and in so doing ranks 
herself beside Peter and the very few who at that time could have 
joined in the confession, “I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” 

Had Mary and Lazarus not been in his thoughts Jesus might have 
pronounced over Martha the same benediction that he did over Peter, 
and said to her, ‘^Blessed art thou, Martha, for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” As it 
is, he simply accepts the good confession, and bids Martha go and 
call her sister. 

Mary had not heard at first of the Lord’s coming, or, if she had, 
was too absorbed in her sorrow to heed it. But now when Martha 
whispers in her ear, The Master is come and calleth for thee,” she 
rises and hastens out to where Jesus is, outside the village. No one 
had followed Martha wLen she went out there. But there was such 
an unusual quickness, such a fresh and eager excitement in this move- 
ment of Mary, that those around her ran with her and followed, say- 
ing, She goeth unto the grave to weep there.” Thus did she draw 
along with her the large company , that was to witness the great 
miracle. 

Once again in the Master’s presence, Mary is overwhelmed with 
emotion. She falls weeping at his feet; has nothing to say as she 
looks up at him through her tears but what Martha had said before: 

Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.’*’ Her 
grief checks all further utterance. Nor has Jesus any thing to say. 
Mary is weeping at his feet, Martha is weeping at liis side, the Jews 
are weeping all around. This is what death had done, desolating a 
once happy home, rending with such bitter grief the two sisters’ 
hearts, melting into kindred sorrow the hearts of friends and neigh- 
bors. The calm that had its natural home in the breast of the Ee- 
deemer is broken up: he grieves in spirit and is troubled. Too 
heavy in heart himself, too troubled in spirit, as he stands with 
hearts breaking and tears falHng alL around him, to have any 
words of counsel or comfort for Mary such as he addressed to 
Martha, he can only say, '‘Where have ye laid him?” They say 
to him, 4' Lord, come and see.” He can restrain no longer. He 
wept..' 

What shall we think or say of these tears of Jesus ? There were 
some among those who saw bim shed them, who, looking at them in 
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ilieir first and simplest aspect — as tears shed over the grave of a 
departed friend — said one to another, Behold how he loved him!” 
There were others not sharing so much in the sisters’ grief, 'who were 
at leisure to say, ‘'Could not this man, "which opened the eyes of the 
blind, have caused that even this man should not have died?” ‘If 
he could have saved him, why did he not do it? He may vreep now^ 
himself: had it not been better that he had saved these two poor 
sisters from "weeping? ’ We take our station beside these men. With 
the first we say. Behold how" he pities 1 See in the tears he sheds 
•what a singular sympathy with human sorrow there is -^^dthin his 
heart — a sympathy deeper and purer than "we have ever else’where 
seen expressed. To w-eep with others or for others is no unusual 
thing, and carries with it no evidence of extraordinary tenderness of 
spirit. It is wiiat at some time or other of their lives all men have 
done. But there is a peouliarity in the tears of Jesus that separates 
them from all others — that gives them a new meaning and a new 
powder. For wFere is Jesus when he wmeps? a few paces from 
the tomb of Lazarus; and wFat is he about immediately to do? 
to raise the dead man from the grave, and give him back to his 
sisters. Only imagine that, gifted with such a powder, you had gone 
on such an errand, and stood on the very edge of its execution, w^ould 
not your wiiole soul be occupied with the great thing you w- ere about 
to do, the great joy you were about to cause ? You might see the 
sisters of the dead one w^eeping, but, knowing how^ very soon you 
"v^-ere about to turn their grief into gladness, the sight w^ould only 
hasten you foiuvard on your way. But though knowing wiiat a per- 
fect balm he was so soon to lay upon all the sorrow^ Jesus show^s 
himself so sensitive to the simple touch of grief, that even in such 
peculiar circumstances he cannot see others weeping without w^eep- 
ing along with them. HoW' exquisitely tender the sympathy man- 
ifested in the tears that in such peculiar circumstances were shed! 

Again we take our station beside the onlookers, and to the second 
set of speakers w^e w’’ould say — he could have caused that this man 
had not died. But his are no false tears, though shed over a calam- 
ity he could have prevented. He allowed Lazarus to die, he allow^ed 
his sisters to suffer all this woe, not that he loved them less, but 
because he knew that for him, for them, for others, for us all, higher 
ends w^ere in this Way gained than could have been accomplished by 
his cutting the illness short, and going from Bethabara to cure. 
Little did the weeping sisters know what a place in the annals of 
redemption the death and resurrection of their brother w^as to 
occupy. How earnestly in the course of the illness did they pray 
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for liis recovery! How eagerly did they despatch their messenger tc 
Jesus! A single beam of light fell on the darkness when the mes- 
senger brought back as answer the words he had heard J esiis utter — 
This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God might be glorified thereby.” What other meaning could 
they put upon the words, but that either their brother was to recover, 
or Jesus was to interfere and heal him? Their brother died, and all 
the more bitterly because of their disappointment did they bemoan 
liis loss. But what thought they when they got him back again — 
what thought they when they heard of Christ’s own death and resur- 
rection — what thought they when they came to know, as they liad 
never known before, that Jesus w^as indeed the abolisher of death, 
the bringer of life and immortality to light? Would they then have 
wished that their brother had not died — that they had been saved 
their tears, but lost the hallowed resurrection-birth of their brother 
to his Lord, lost to memory the chiefest treasure that time gave to 
carry with them into eternity ? 

Groaning again in spirit, Jesus came to the grave. It wars a cave, 
and a stone covered the niche wdthin which the body of the dead 
was lying. Jesus said, “Take ye away the stone.” The doing so 
would at once expose the dead, and let loose the foul effluvium of the 
advanced decomposition. The careful Martha, whose active spirit 
ever busied itself with the outward and tangible side of things, at 
once perceives this, and hastens to interpose a check. Gently, but 
chidingly, the Lord said unto her, “Said I not unto thee, that, if thou 
wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” ‘Was it 
not told thee in the words brought back by thy messenger that this 
sickness was to be for the glory of God — a glory w^aiting yet to be 
revealed? Have I not been trying to awaken thy faith in myself, as 
the resurrection and the life? Why think, then, of the existing state 
of. thy brother’s body? Why not let faith anticipate the future, and 
put all such low^er thoughts and cares away?’ The rebuke was gently 
given ; but given at such a time, and in such presence, it must have 
fallen heavily upon poor Martha’s heart. 

And iiow^ the order is obeyed. Taking a hasty glance within, the 
removers of the stone withdraw. Jesus stands before the open sepul- 
chre. But all is not ready yet. There is to be a slowness, a solem- 
nity in every step that shall wind up every spirit to the topmost point 
of expectation. Jesus lifts his eyes to heaven and prays, not to ask 
God to work the miracle, or give him power to do so. So might 
Moses, or Elijah, or any other of the great miracle-workers of earlier 
times have done, proclaiming thereby in whose name it was and by 
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whose power they wrought. Jesus never did so. He stands alone 
in this respect. All that he did was done indeed in conjunction Vvitli 
the Father. He was careful to deelai’e that the Son did nothing of 
himself, iiotliiiig independently. It -was in faith, with prayer, that all 
his mighty works were wrought ; but the faith was as peculiar as the 
prayer— both such as he alone could cherish and present. Ordina- 
rily the faith v/as hidden in his heart, the prayer was in secret, limit- 
tered and unheard. But now he ivould have it known how close was 
the union between him and the Father. He would turn the ap- 
proaching miracle into an open and incontrovertible evidence that he 
was the Sent of the Father, the Son of God. xAnd so, in words of 
thanksgiving rather than of petition, he says, ‘^Father, I thank thee 
that thou hast heard me” — the silent prayer had already been heard 
and answered — And I knew that thou hearest me always,” Hliat thy 
hearing is not peculiar to this case, for as I am always praying, so 
thou art always answering’ — “but because of the people which stand 
by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent me.” In no 
more solemn manner could the fact of his mission fi'om the Father, 
and of the full consent and continued cooperation of the Father with 
him in all he said and did, be suspended upon the issue of the words 
that next come from his lips: “And when he thus had spoken, he 
cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth.” The hour has come 
for the dead to hear and live. At once, and at that summons, the 
body lives, starts into life again, not as it had died, the life injected 
into a worn and haggard frame. It gets back in a moment all its 
liealthful vigor. At once, too, and at that summons, from a dream- 
less sleep) that left it nothing to tell about the four days’ interval, or 
from a region the secrets of which it was not permitted to disclose, 
the spirit returns to its former habitation. Lazarus rises and stands 
erect. But he is bound hand and foot, a napkin is over his face and 
across his eyes. So bound, as good as blind, he could take but a few” 
timid shuffling steps in advance. “Loose him,” said Jesus, “and let 
him go.” They do it. He can see now” all around. He can go 
w'here he pleases. Shall we doubt that the first use he makes of 
sight and liberty is to go and cast himself at the Eedeemer’s feet? 

“ Take ye aw^ay the stone,” “Loose him, and let him go.” Christ 
could easily by the word of his great pow”er have removed the stone, 
untied the bandages. But he does not do so. There is to be no idle 
expenditure of the Divine energy. What human hands are fit for, 
human hands must do. The earthly and the heavenly, as in all 
Christ’s workings, blend harmoniously together. So is it still in 
that spiritual w”orld in which he still is working the wonders of his 
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grace, raising dead sonls to life, and nourishing the life that is so 
begotten. 

It is not for us to quicken the spiritually dead. No human voice 
has power to pierce the closed ear, to reach the dull, cold heart. 
The voice of Jesus can alone do that. But there are stones of 
obstruction which keep that voice from being heard. These we can 
remove. The ignorant can be taught, the name of Jesus be made 
known, the glad tidings of salvation published abroad. And when at 
the divine call the new life has entered into the soul, by how many 
bonds and ligaments, prejudices of the understanding, old holds of 
the affections, old habits of the life, is it hampered and hindered ! 
These, as cramping our own or others’ higher life, we may help to 
untie and fling away. 

But the crowning lesson of the great miracle is the mingled exhi- 
bition that it makes of the humanity and divinity of our Lord. No- 
where, at no time in all his life, did he appear more perfectly human, 
show himself more openly or fully to be one with us. our true and 
tender elder brother, than when he burst into tears before the grave 
of Lazarus. Nowhere, at no time, did he aj)pear more divine than 
when with the loud voice he cried, “Lazarus, come forth,” and at the 
voice the dead arose and came forth. And it is just because there 
meet in him the richness and the tenderness of an altogether human 
pity and the fulness of a divine power, that he so exactly and so com- 
pletely satisfies the deepest inward cravings of the human heart. In 
our sins, in our sorrows, in our weaknesses, in our doubts, in our 
fears, we need sympathy of others who have passed through the same 
experience. We crave it. When we get it we bless the giver, for in 
truth it does more than all things else. But there are many barriers 
in the way of our obtaining it, and there are many limits which con- 
fine it when it is obtained. Many do not know us. They are so dif- 
ferently constituted, that what troubles us does not trouble them. 
They look upon all our inward struggles and vexatious as needless 
and self-imposed, so that just in proportion to the speciality of our 
trial is the narrowness of the circle from which we can look for any 
true sympathy. But even were we to find the one in all the earth by 
nature most qualified to enter into our feelings, how many are the 
chances that we should find his sympathy preoccupied, to the full 
engaged, without time or without patience to make himself so master 
of all the, circumstances of our lot, and all the windings of our 
thoughts and our affections, as to enable him to feel with us and for 
us, as he* even might have done! But that which we may search the 
world for without finding is ours in Jesus Christ. All impediments 
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removed, all limitations lifted off — how true, how tender, how con- 
stant, how abiding is his brotherly symj)atliy — the sympathy of one 
who knows our frame, who remembers we are dust, of one who knows 
all about, all within us, and wdio is touched with a fellow-feeling of 
our infirmities, ^'having himself been tempted in all things like as we 
are.’’ It is not simply the pity of God, ■with all its fulness and ten- 
derness : that had not come so close to us, taken such a hold of us ; 
it is the sympathy of a brother-man that Jesus extends to us, free 
from all the restrictions to which such sympathy is ordinarily sub- 
jected. 

But we need more than that sympathy ; we need succor. Besides 
the heart tender enough to pitjg we need the hand strong enough to 
help, to save us. We not only w'ant one to be with us and feel with 
us in our hours of simple sorrow, we want one to be with us and aid 
us in our hours of temptation and conflict, w-eakness and defeat — one 
not only to be ever at our side at all times and seasons of this our 
earthly pilgrimage, but to be near us then, to uphold us then, when 
flesh and heart shall faint and fail ; to be the strength of our hearts 
then, and afterwards onr portion for ever. In all the universe there 
is but one such. Therefore to him, our own loving, compassionate. 
Almighty Saviour, let us cling, that softly in the bosom of his gentle 
pity we may re230se, and safely, by his everlasting arms, may for ever 
be sustained. 

Let us now resume the narrative. The raising of Lazarus was 
too conspicuous a miracle, it had been wrought too near the city, 
had been seen by too many witnesses, and had produced too palpable 
results, not to attract the immediate and fixed attention of the J ewish 
rulers. Within a few hours after its performance Jerusalem w^'ould 
be filled with the report of its performance. A meeting of the San- 
hedrim was immediately summoned, and sat in council as to wdiat 
should be done. No doubt wurs raised as to the reality of this or any 
of the other miracles which Christ had wumight. They had been 
done too openly to admit of that. But nowg wdien many even of the 
Jew'S of Jerusalem were believing in him, some stringent measures 
must be taken to check this rising, sw-elling tide, or who could tell to 
wdiat it may carry them? There w^ere divisions, howwer, in the 
council. It ■was constituted of Pharisees and Sadducees, wdio had 
been looking at Jesus all through with very different eyes. The 
Pharisees, from the first, had hated him. He had made so little of 
all their boasted righteousness, had exalted goodness and holiness of 
heart and life so far above all ritualistic regularity, had simplified 
religion so, and encouraged men, however sinful, to go directly to 
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God as tiieir merciful Father, setting aside the pretensions of the 
priesthood, and treating as things of little worth the labored theology 
and learning of the schools, he had been so unsparing besides in 
exposing the avarice, the ambition, the sensuality that cloaked them- 
selves in the garb of a precise and exclusive and fastidious religion- 
ism, that they early felt that their quarrel with him was not to be 
settled otherwise than by his death. Yeiy early, on the occasion of 
his second visit to Jerusalem, they had sought to slay liirn, at first 
nominally as a Sabbath-breaker, then afterwards, and still more, as a 
blasphemer.'^ In Galilee — to which he had retired to put himself 
out of the reach of the Pharisees of the capital — their hostility pur- 
sued him, till we read of the Pharisees and the Herodians then tak- 
ing counsel together “how they might destroy himdf Once and 
again, at the Feast of Tabernacles, and at the Feast of Dedication, 
stones had been taken up to stone him to death, officers had been 
sent to arrest him, and the resolution taken and announced, that 
that if any man should confess that he was the Christ, he should be 
excommunicated. But as yet no formal determination of the Sanhe- 
drim had been made that ho should be put to death. The reason for 
this delay, for suffering Christ to go at large even for so long a time 
as he did, w^as in all likelihood the dominance in the Sanhedrim of 
the Saddueean element. The Sadducees had their owm grounds for 
disliking the person, the character, the teaching, the pretensions of 
J esus, but they w^ere not so vehement or so virulent in their persecu- 
tion of him. Caring less about religious dogmas and observances 
than the rival sect, they might have been readier to tolerate him as 
an excited enthusiast ; but now they also got frightened, for they 
were the great supporters of the Eoman po'wer, and the great fearers 
of popular revolt. And so. when this meeting of the Great Council 
was called in haste, Pharisees and Sadducees found common ground 
in saying to one another, “What do we? for this man does many 
miracles. If we let him thus alone, all men will believe on him ; and 
the Eomans shall come and take away both our place and nation.’’ 
Neither party behoved that there was any chance of Jesus making a 
successful revolt, and achieving by that success a liberation from the 
Piomaii yoke, as it then lay upon them. The Pharisees, the secret 
enemies of the foreigner, saw nothing in Jesus of such a ■warlike 
leader as the nation longed for and required. The Sadducees, dread- 
ing some outbreak, but utterly faithless as to any good issue coming 
out of it, saw nothing before them as the result of such a movement 
but the loss of such pow’-er as they were still permitted to exercise. 

* John 5 : 10-18. f 
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x4.iicl so both combined against the Lord. But there was some loose 
talking^ some doubts w^ere expressed by men like ISlicodemiis, or 
some feebler measures spoken of, till the high priest himself arose — 
Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Annas, connected thus with that family in 
wiiich the Jewish pontificate remained for fifty years — four of the 
sons, as w^ell as the son-in-law of Annas, having, with some inter- 
ruptions, enjoyed this dignity. All through this period, embracing 
the wiiole of Christ’s life from early childhood, Annas, the head of 
this favored family, even wEen himself out of oflSce, retained much of 
its powder, being consulted on all occasions of importance, and acting 
as the president of the Sanhedrim. Hence it is that in the closing 
scenes of our Lord’s history Annas and Caiaphas appear as acting 
conjiinctly, each spoken of as high priest. Caiaphas, like the rest 
of his family, like all the aristocracy of the temple, was a Saddiicee ; 
and the spirit both of the family and the sect wms that of haughty 
pride and a bold and reckless cruelty. Caiaphas cut the deliberations 
short by saying impetuously and authoritatively to his colleagues. 
Ye know nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient for us that 
one man should die for the people, and that the wdiole nation perish 
not.” One life, the life of this Galilean, wdiat is it worth? What 
matters it, whether he be innocent or guilty, according to this or that 
man’s estimate of guilt or innocence; it stands in the wmy of the 
national w^elfare. Better one man perish than that a whole nation 
be involved in danger, it may be in ruin. The false, the hollow, the 
unjust plea, upon which the life of many a good and innocent man, 
guilty of nothing but speaking the plain and honest truth, has been 
sacrificed, had all the sound, as coming from the lips of the high 
priest, of a wdse policy, a consultation for the nation’s good. Pleased 
with themselves as such good patriots, and covering with this disguise 
all the other grounds and reasons for the resolution, it was deter- 
mined that Jesus should be put to death. It remained only to see 
how most speedily and most safely it could be accomplished. 

Unwittingly, in what he said Caiaphas had uttered a prophecy, 
had announced a great and central truth of the Christian faith. He 
had given to the death determined on too limited a range, as if it 
had been for that nation of the Jews alone that Jesus wnrs to die. 
But the Evangelist takes up, expounds, and expands his words as 
carrying with them the broad significance that’ not for that nation 
only wms he to die, but that by his death he should gather together 
in one the children of God that were scattered abroad.” Strange 
ordering of Providence, that here at the beginning and there at the 
close of our Lord’s passion— here in the Sanhedrim, there upon the 
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cross — ^liere from tlie Jewish high priest, there from the Eoman 
governor — words should come by which the unconscious utterers 
conspired in proclaiming the priestly and the kingly authority and 
office of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ! 


XV. 

JhE pAST jIoURNBY THROUGH j^ER^A (pAST OF THE 

jJoRDAN) ;■ JhE pSPERS yHE pOMING OF THE 

Kingdom — Jhe (Question of piYORCE — piTTLE pHiL- 

DREN BROUGHT TO pIM JhE yOUNG p.ULER.''' 

Oheist’s stay at Bethany on the occasion of his raising Lazarus 
from the dead must have been a very short one. The impression and 
effect of the great miracle was so immediate and so great that no 
time was lost by the rulers in calling together the council and com- 
ing to their decision to put Jesus to death. Hearing of this, no time 
on his part would be lost in putting himself, now only for a short 
time, beyond their reach. He retired in the first instance to a part 
of the country near the northern extremity of the wilderness of Judea, 
into a city called Ephraim, identified by many with the modern town 
of Taiyibeh, which lies a few miles northeast of Bethel. After some 
days of rest in this secluded spot, spent we know not how, the Pass- 
over drew on, and Jesus arose to go up to it. He took a circuitous 
course, passing eastward along the border-line between Galilee and 
Samaria, which lay not more than half a day’s journey from Ephraim, 
descending into the valley of the Jordan, crossing the river, entering 
once more into Persea, travelling, through it southward to Jericho. 
It was during this, the last of all his earthly journeys, that as he 
entered into a certain village there met him ten men that were lepers, 
who stood afar off, as the law required; but not wishing to let him 
pass without a trial made of his grace and power, lifted up tlieii 
voices, and said, “Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” “Go show 
yourselves unto the priests,” was all that Jesus said. He gave this 
order, and passed on. The first thing that the leper wffio knew or 
believed that the leprosy had departed from him had to do, was to 
submit himself for inspection to the priesthood, that his cure might 
be authenticated, and he be formally relieved from the restraints 
under which he had been laid. And this is what these ten men are 
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bidden now to do, wliile as yet no sign of the removal of the disease 
appears. Whether they all had a firm faith from the first that they 
would be cured we may well doubt. Perhaps there was but one 
among them who had such faith. They all, howover, obey the order 
that had been given ; it was at least worth trying whether anything 
could come out of it, and as they went they were all cleansed. The 
moment that the cure was visible, one of them, wdio was a Samaritan, 
ere he went forward to the priest, went back to Jesus, glorifying God 
with a loud voice, and falling at Christ’s feet to give him thanks. 
The other nine went on, had their healing in due course authen- 
ticated, returned to their families and friends, but inquired not for 
their deliverer, nor sought him out to thank him. The contrast was 
one that Christ himself thought fit to notice. “Were there not ten 
cleansed,” he said, “but where are the nine? There are not found 
that returned to give glory to God, save this stranger. And he said 
unto him. Arise, go thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole.” But 
now once more the Pharisees betake themselves to their congenial 
%vork, asking him when the kingdom of God should come. He cor- 
rects their errors, gives them solemn warnings as to a coming of the 
Son of Man, in whose issues the men of that generation should be 
very disastrouvsiy involved, adding the two parables of the Unjust 
Judge and of the Pharisee and the Publican. Once more, however, 
these inveterate enemies return to the assault. At an earlier period 
they had sought in his own conduct, or in that of his disciples, to 
find ground of accusation. Baffled in this, they try now a more 
insidious method, to which we find them having frequent recourse 
tovfards the close of our Lord’s ministry. They demand his opinion 
upon the vexed question of divorce. The two great schools of their 
rabbis differed in their interpretation of the law of Moses upon this 
point. Which side would Jesus take? Decide as he may, it would 
embroil him in the quarrel. To their surprise he shifted the ground 
of the whole question fi*om the only one upon which they rested it, 
the authority of Moses ; told them in effect that they were wrong in 
thinking that because Moses, or God through Moses, tolerated cer- 
tain practices, that therefore these practices were absolutely right 
and universally and throughout all time to' be observed — furnishing 
thereby a key to the Divine legislation for the Israelites, which we 
have been somewhat slow to use as widely as we should; told them 
that it was because of the hardness of their hearts, to prevent greater 
mischiefs that would have followed a purer and stricter enactment, 
that the Israelites had been permitted to put away their wives, 
(divorce allowed thus, as polygamy had been,) but that from the 
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begmning it bad Bot been so, nor sliould it be so tinder tlie new 
economy tbat lie was tisbering in, in whicli, sawe in a single case, tlie 
marriage tie was indissoluble. 

In liappy contrast with all such insidious attempts to entangle 
him ill his talk w^as the next incident of his last journey through 
Persea. They brought little children— infants— to him. It is not 
said precisely who brought them, but can we doubt that it w'as the 
mothers of the children? They brought their little ones to Jesus 
that he might touch them, put his hands upon them, pray for and 
bless them. Some tinge of superstition there may have been in this, 
some idea of a mystic benefit to be conveyed even to infancy by the 
touch and the blessing of Jesus. But who will not be ready to for- 
give the mothers here, though this were true, as ^ve think of the fond ’ 
regard and deep reverence they cherished towards him? They see 
him passing through their borders. ®hey hear it is a f arew^ell visit 
he is paying. These little babes of theirs shall never live to see and 
know how good, how kind, how holy a one he is; but it w^oiild be 
something to tell them of wdien they grew up, something that they 
might be the better of all their hves afterwards, if he would but 
touch them and pray over them. And so they come, bringing their 
infants in their arms, first telling the disciples what they wmnt. To 
them it seems a needless if not impertinent intrusion upon their 
Master’s graver labors. What good can children so young as these 
get from the Great Teacher ? Why foist them upon the notice and 
care of one who has so much weightier things in hand? Without 
consulting their Master, they rebuke the bringers of the children, and 
would have turned them at once away. Jesus saw it, and he was 
much displeased.” There was more than rudeness and discourtesy 
in the conduct of liis disciples. There w^as ignorance, there was un- 
belief ; it was a deahng with infants as if they had no part or share 
as such in his kingdom. The occasion was a happy one— perhaps 
the only one that occurred — for exposing their ignorance, rebuking 
their unbelief, and so, after looking with displeasure at his disciples, 
Jesus said to them, “ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” We take the 
last words here in the simplest and most obvious sense, as implying 
that the kingdom of heaven belongs to infants, is in a measure made 
up of them. It is quite true that immediately after having said this 
about the infants Jesus had a cognate word to say to the adults 
around him. He had to tell them that “ whosoever should not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child sliould not enter therein.” 
But that was not said barely and alone as an explanation of his 
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former speech— was not said to take all meaning out of that speech 
as having any reference to the little children that were then actually 
in his presence. It might be very true, and a very needful thing for 
us to know, that we must be in some sense like to them before we 
can enter into the kingdom; but that did not imply that they must 
become like to us ere they can enter it. If all that Jesus meant had 
been that of suchlike, that is, of those who, in some particular, resemble 
liitle children, is the kingdom of heaven, we can see much less appro- 
priateness in the rebuke of the disciples, and in the action of the 
Lord which followed immediately upon his use of the expression — 
his taking the little children up into his arms and blessing them. 
We accept, then, the expression as implying not simply that of such- 
like, but of them is the kingdom of heaven. It may be thought that 
a shade of uncertainty still hangs over it. John Newton uses ♦the 
cautious language, “I think it at least highly probable that in those 
words our Lord does not onty, if at all, here intimate the necessity of 
our becoming as little children in simplicity, as a* qualification with- 
out which (as he expressly declares in other places) we cannot enter 
into liis kingdom, but informs us of a fact, that the number of infants 
who are eiiectually redeemed to God by his blood, so greatly exceeds 
the aggregate of adult believers, that his kingdom may be said to 
consist of little children.” It is not necessary, however, while adopt- 
ing generally the interpretation which Newton thought so highly 
probable, to press it so far, or to infer that the kingdom is said to be 
of such because they constitute the majority of its members; enough 
to receive the saying as carrying with it the consoling truth, that 
to infants as such the kingdom of heaven belongeth, so that if in 
infancy they die, into that kingdom they enter. We would be most 
unwilling to regard this gracious utterance of our Lord, and the 
gracious act by which it was followed up, as^ implying anything less 
than this. 

It is not, however, upon any single saying of our Lord that we 
ground our belief that those who die in infancy are saved; it is upon 
the whole genius, spirit, and object of the gi'eat redemption. There 
is indeed a mystery in the death of infants. No sadder nor more 
mysterious sight upon this earth than to see a little unconscious babe 
struggling through the agonies of dissolution, bending upon us those 
strange imploring looks which we long to interpret but cannot, whicli 
tell only of a suffering we cannot assuage, convey to us petitions for 
help to which we can give no reply. But great as the mystery is 
wdiicli wraps itself around the death, stih greater would be that 
attending the resurrection of infants if any of them perish. The 
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resurrection is to bring to all an accession of weal or woe. In tbat 
resurrection infants are to share. Can we belicTe that, without an 
opportunity given of personally receiving or rejecting Christ, they 
shall be subjected to a greater woe than would have been theirs had 
there been no Eedeemer and no redemption? Then to them his 
coming into the world had been an unmitigated evil. ho can 
believe it to be so? Who will not rather believe, that even as with- 
out sharing in the personal transgression of the first natural head of 
our race, without sinning after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
they became involved in death; even so, though not believing here — 
the chance not given them — they will share in the benefit of that 
life which the second, the spiritual Head of our race, has brouglit in 
and .dispenses ? ‘‘Your little ones,” said the Lord to ancient Israel, 
speaking of the entrance into the earthly land of promise— “Your 
little ones which ye said should be a prey, and your children which 
in that day had no knowledge between good and evil, they shall go 
in thither.” ■ And of that better land into which for us Jesus as the 
forerunner has entered, shall we not believe that our little ones, who 
died before they had any knowledge between good and evil, shall go 
in thither, go to swell the number of the redeemed, go to raise it to 
a vast majority of the entire race, mitigating more than we. can well 
reckon the great mystery of the existence here of so much sin, and 
suffering, and death ? 

Setting forth afresh, and now in all likelihood about to pass out 
of that region, there met him one who came running in all eagerness, 
as anxious not to lose the opportunity, and who kneeled to him with 
great reverence as having the most profound respect for him as a 
righteous man, and who said, “Good Master, what good thing shall 
I do, that I may inherit eternal hfe?” Jesus might at once and 
vdthout anypreliminary conversation have laid on him the injunction 
that he did at the last, and this might equally have served the final 
end that the Lord had in view; but then we should have been left in 
ignorance as to what kind of man he was, and how it was that the 
injunction was at once so needfal and so appropriate. It is by help 
of the preparatory treatment that we are enabled to see farther than 
we should otherwise have done into the character of this petitioner. 
He was young, he was wealthy, he was a ruler of the Jews. Better 
than this, he was amiable, he was virtuous, had made it from the 
first a high object of ambition to be just and to be generous, to use 
the advantages of his position to win in a right way the favor of his 
fellow-men. But notwithstanding, after all the successful attempts 
of his past life, there was a restlessness, a dissatisfaction in his heart. 
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He liad not readied the goal. *He heard Jesus speak of eternal life, 
something evidently far higher than anything he had yet attained, 
and he wondered how it was to be secured. Nothing doubting but 
that it must be along the same track that he had hitherto been pur- 
suing, but by some extra work of extraordinary merit, he comes to 
Jesus with the question, Good Master, w^hat good thing shall I do, 
that I may inherit eternal life ?” Jesus saw at once that he w- as put- 
ting all upon moral goodness, some higher virtue to be reached by 
his owm effort entitling him to the eternal life. He saw that he was 
so fully possessed with this idea that it regulated even his conception 
of Christ’s own personal character, wiiom he w^as disposed to look 
upon rather as a preeminently virtuous man than one having any 
peculiar relationship to God. Checking him, therefore, at the very 
first — taking exception to the very form and manner of his address, 
lie says, Wh}?' callest thou me good? there is none good but one, 
that is, God.” 

Endeavoring thus to raise his thoughts to the true source of all 
real goodness, rather than to say anything about his Qwm connection 
with the Father, which it is no part of his present object to speak 
aibout, Jesus takes him first upon his own ground. There need be 
no talk about any one particularly good thing, that behooved to be 
done, till it was seen -whether the common acknowledged precepts of 
God’s law had been kept. Thou kno-west the commandments, Do 
not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal. Do not bear false 
■^vitness, Defraud not, Honor thy father and thy mother.” As the 
easiest instrument of conviction, as the one that lay entirely in the 
very region to wEich all this youth’s thoughts and efforts had been 
confined, Jesus restricted himself to quoting the precepts of the 
second table of the law, and says nothing in the meantime about the 
first. The young man, hearing the challenge, listens to the precepts 
as they are detailed, and promptly, without apparently a momentary 
misgiving, he ansAvers, “ All these have I observed fe’om my youth.” 
There was no doubt great ignorance, great self-deception in this reply. 
He knew but little of any one of these precepts in its true significance, 
^in all the strictness, spirituality, and extent of its requirements, who 
could venture on any such assertion. Yet there was sincerity in the 
answer, and it pointed to a bygone life of singular external propriety, 
and that the fruit not so much of constraint as of natural amiableness 
and conscientiousness. As he gave this ans-wer, Jesns beholding 
him loved him. It was new and refreshing to the Saviour’s eye to 
see such a specimen as this of truthfulness and purity, of all that 
was morally lovely and of good report among the rulers of the Jews. 
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Here was no liypocrite, no fanatic, liefe was one wlio liacl not learned 
to wear tlie garb of sanctimoniousness as a cover for all kinds of self- 
indulgence j bore was one free from the delusion tliat tlie strict 
observance of certain formulas of devotion would stand instead of 
the weightier matters of justice and of charity ; here was one who so 
far had escaped the contagion of his age and sect, who was not seek- 
ing to make clean the outside of the cup and the platter, but was 
really striving to keep himself from all that was wrong, and to be 
towards his fellow-men all that, as he understood it, God s law 
required, Jesus looked upon this man and loved him. 

But the very love he bore him prompted Jesus to subject him to 
a treatment bearing in many respects a likeness to that to which lie 
subjected Mcodemus. With not a little, indeed, that was difiereiit, 
there was much that was alike in the two rulers — ^the one who came 
to Jesus by night at the beginning of his ministry in Judea ; the one 
who now comes to him by day at the close of his labors in Perjea ; 
both honest, earnest men, seekers after truth, and lovers of it in a 
fashion too, but both ignorant and self-deceived; Mcoclemiis’ error 
rather one of the head than of the heart, flowing from an entire mis- 
conception of the very nature of Christ’s kingdom ; the young ruler’s 
one of the heart rather than of the head, flowing from an inordinate, 
an idolatrous attachment to his w’^oiidly possessions. In either case 
Christ’s treatment was quick, prompt, decisive, laying the axe at once 
at the root of the evil. Beneath all the pleasing show of outward 
moralities Christ detected in the young ruler’s breast a lamentable 
want of any true regard to God, any recognition of his supreme and 
paramount claims. His heart, his trust, his treasure, were in earthly, 
not in heavenly things. He needed a sharp lesson to teach him this, 
to lay bare at once the true state of things within. Christ was too 
kind and too skilful a physician to apply this or that emollient that 
might have power to allay a symptom or two of the outward irrita- 
tion. At once he thrusts the probe into the very heart of the wound. 
“ One thing thou lackest : go thy way,” said he, at once assuming his 
proper place as the representative of God and of his claims— go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor ; and come, take 
up the cross, and follow me.” The one thing lacking was not the 
renunciation of his property in bestowing it upon the poor. It was a 
supreme devotedness to God, to duty— a willingness to give up any 
thing, to give up every thing where God required it to be given up, 
when the holding of it was inconsistent with fidelity to him. .This 
was the one thing lacking. And instead of proclaiming his fatal defi- 
ciency in this primary requirement, without which there could be no 
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true obedience rendered to any part of the Divine law, Christ embod- 
ies the claim which he knew the young ruler was uniorepared to honor, 
ill that form which struck directly at the idol of his heart, and required 
its instant and absolute dethronement. 

Not for a moment, then, can "we imagine that in speaking to him 
as he did, Jesus was issuing a general command, or laying down a 
universal condition of the Christian discipleship, or that he was even 
holding up the relinquishment of earthly possessions as an act of pre- 
eminent meritoriousness, wdhch all strivers after Christian perfection 
should set before them as the summit to be reached. There is noth- 
ing of alLthis here. It 4s a special treatment of a special case. 
Christ’s object being to frame and to apply a decisive touchstone or 
test whereby the condition of that one spirit might be exposed, he 
suited with admirable skill the test to the condition. Had that con- 
dition been other than it was, the test employed had been different. 
Had it been the love of pleasure, or the love of power, or the love of 
fame, instead of the love of money that had been the ruling passion, 
he would have framed his order so that obedience to it would have 
demanded the crucifixion of the ruling passion, the renunciation of 
the one cherished idol. The only one abiding universal rule that we 
are entitled to extract from this dealing of our Lord with this, appli- 
cant being this : that in coming to Christ, in taking on the yoke of 
the Christian discipleship, it must be in the spirit of an entire readi- 
ness to part with all that he requires us to relinquish, and to allow no 
idol to iisuip) that inward throne that of right is his. 

Christ’s treatment, if otherwise it failed, was in one respect emi- 
nently successful. It silenced, it saddened, it sent awmy. No answer 
Avas attempted. No new question w^as raised. The demand was 
made in such broad, unmitigated, unambiguous terms, that the young 
ruler, conscious that he had never felt before the extent or pressure 
of such a demand, and that he was utterly unprepared to meet it, 
turned away disappointed and dissatisfied. Jesus saw him go, let 
him go, follow^ed him with no importunities to return and to recon- 
sider. It was not the manner of the Saviour to be importunate — you 
do not find in him any great urgency or iteration of appeal. When 
once in any case enough is said or done, the individual dealt -with is 
left to his own free-will. Gating after this young ruler as he depart- 
ed, Jesus then looked round about, and said to his disciples, How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God !” 
The disciples were astonished at these words, as well they might be. 
What ! was the ease or the difficulty of entering into this kingdom 
to be measured by the little or by the more of this world’s goods that 
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each man possessed ? A strange premium tliis on poverty, as strange 
a penalty on wealth. Jesus notices the surprise tliat liis saying liad 
created, and, aware of the false track along which his disciples’ 
thoughts were running, in a way as affectionate as it -was iiistnictiTe 
proceeded to explain the real meaning of %vhat he had just said. 
“ Chilclren, how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the kingdom of God!” It is not the having but the trusting that 
creates the difficulty. It is not the kind or the quantity of the 
wealth possessed, biit the kind or quantity of the attachment that is 
lavished upon it. The love of the penny may create as great impedi- 
ment as the love of the pound. ISfor is it our wealth alone that oper- 
ates in this way, that raises a mighty obstacle in the wnry of entering 
into the kingdom. It is any thing else than God and Christ upon 
■which the supreme affection of the spirit is bestowed. A new light 
dawns upon the disciples’ minds as they listen to and begin to com- 
prehend the explanation that their Master now has given, and see 
the extent to which that explanation goes. They were astonished at 
the first, but now the astonishment is more than doubled; for if it 
indeed be true, that before any individual of our race can cross the 
threshold of the kingdom, such a shift of the whole trust and confi- 
dence of the heart must take place — if every earthly living creature- 
attachment must be subordinated to the love of God and of Jesus 
Christ his Son, who then can be saved ? for who can effect this great 
revolution within his own heart, who can take the dearest idol he has 
known and cast it down in the dust, who can lay hand upon the usur- 
per and eject him, who can raise the rightful owner of it to the throne? 
Astonished out of measure, the disciples say among themselves, “ "Who 
then can be saved?” Is the question needless or inappropriate? Now 
is the time, if they have fallen into any mistake, if they are taking too 
dark, too gloomy views of the matter, if there be aught of error or of 
exaggeration in the conceptions out of which this question springs — 
now is the time for Jesus to rectify the error, to remove the miscon- 
ception. Does he do so? Nay, but assuming that it is even so — as 
difficult to be saved as they imagine— his reply is, “ With man it is 
impossible, but not with God, for with God all things are possible.” 
Taught then by our Lord himself to know what all true entering into 
his kingdom implies and presupposes, let us be wmll assured that to be 
saved in his sense of the word is no such easy thing as many fancy, 
the difficulty not lying 4n any want of willingness on his part to save 
us— not in any hinderance whatever lying there without. All such 
outward impediments have been, by his own gracious hand, and by 
the work of his dear Son our Saviour removed. The difficulty lies 
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withiiij in our' misplaced affections, in our stubborn and obstinate 
■wills, in liearts that will not let go their hold of other things to clasp 
him lioine to them as their only satisfying good. Do you feel tlie dilii- 
ciilty — the moral impossibility of this hinderance being taken away by 
Tourselves ? Then will you pray to him with whom this, as every 
tiling, is possible, that he may turn the j)ossibility into reality. He 
has done so in the case of multitudes as w^eak, as impotent as you. 
He will do it unto you if you desire that it be done, and commit the 
doing of it into his hands. 


XVL 

jJeSUS at jIeRICHO yHE of the ^ons of 

^EBEDEE/*' 

jSiO district of the Holy Land is more unlike what it once was and 
what it still might be than that in which Jericho, the city of palms^ 
once stood. Its position, commanding the two chief passes up to the 
hill country of Judea and Samaria, the depth and fertility of its well- 
watered soil, and the warmth of its tropical climate, early indicated 
it as the site of a city which should not only the capital of the 
surrounding territorj^, but the protection of all western Palestine 
against invaders from the east. Joshua found it so •when he crossed 
the J ordaii : and as his first step towards the conquest of the country 
which lay beyond, laid siege to a city which had' walls broad enough 
to have houses built upon them, «aiid whose spoil when taken, its gold 
and its silver, its vessels of brass and of iron, its goodly Babylonish 
garments, bore evidence of affluence and of trafiic. No town in all 
the territory which the Israelites , afterwards acquired westward of 
Jordan could compete with Jericho. It fell, ^vas reduced to ruins, 
and the curse of Joshua pronounced upon the man who attempted to 
raise again its walls.f In the days of Ahab that attempt was made, 
and though the threatened evil fell upon the maker, the city rose 

Matt. 20 : 17- 31 ; Mark 10 : 2-52 ; Luke 18 : 35-43, 20 : 2-10. 
f Within two miles of it, sharing in all its great natural advantages, stood Gil- 
gal, the first encampment of the Israelites, where the ark stood till its removal to 
Shiloh, which we read of as one of the stations to "which Samuel resorted in ad- 
ministering justice throughout the country, where the tribes so often met in the 
days of Saul, to which the men of Judali went down to welcome David back 
again to Jerusalem. 
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from its ruins to enter upon another stage of progressiTe prosperitj, 
which reached its highest point when Herod the Great selected it as 
one of his fayorite resorts, beautified it with towers and palaces, be- 
coming so attached to it that, feeling his last illness to haye come 
upon him, he retired there to die. Soon after his death the town was 
plundered, and some of its finest buildings were destroj^ed. Tliese, 
howeyer, were speedily restored to all their original splendor by 
Archelaiis, and as he left it Josephus has described it — its stately 
buildings rising up among groves of palm-trees miles in length, with 
gardens scattered round, in which all the chief flowers and fruits of 
eastern lands grew up in the greatest luxuriance. The rarest and 
most precious among them, the balsam, a treasure “worth its own 
weight in silver, for which kings made wmr,”'*^' “so that he,’’ says 
the Jewish historian, as he warms in his recital of all its glories, “he 
who should pronounce the place to be divine wmiild not be mistaken, ‘ 
wherein is such plenty of trees produced as is very rare, and of the 
most excellent sort. And, indeed, if we speak of these other fruits, 
it will not be easy to light on any climate in the habitable earth that 
can W’-eil be compared to it.” And such as Josephus has described 
was Jericho and the country round when Christ’s eye rested on them, 
in descending into the valley of the Jordan; and above the tops of 
the palm-trees, and the roofs of the palaces, he saw the trace of the 
road that led up to Jerusalem. None besides the tw^elve had gone 
with him into the retreats of Ephraim and Perma. But now he is on 
the track of the companies from the north, who are going iip to the 
Passover, that is to be celebrated at the close of the followTOg w'eek. 
The time, the company, the road, all serve to bring up to the Saviour’s 
thoughts events that are now so ne£»:, to him of such momentous im- 
port. A spirit of eager impatience to be baptized wdth the impending 
baptism seizes upon him, and gives a strange quickness and a foiwarcl- 
ness to his movements. His talk, his gait, his gestures all betoken 
how absorbed he is ; the eye and thought away from the present, from 
all around, fixed upon some future, the purport of which has w^onder- 
fully excited him. His hasty footsteps carry him on before his fellow-- 
travellers, “Jesus went before them,” St. Mark tells us, “and they 
were amazed; and as they foUow-ed they were afraid.” There w-as 
that in his aspect, attitude, and actions that filled them with w-onder 
and wdth awe. It w-as not long till an explanation was offered them. 
He took the twelve aside, and once again, as twice before, but now 
with still greater minuteness and particularity of detail, told them 
what was about to happen within a few days at Jerusalem : how he 
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was to be deliycred into tlie hands of the Jewish rulers, and how they 
■were to deliyer him into the hands of the Gentiles, iiow^ he w^as to be 
mocked and scourged, and spit upon and crucified, till all things that 
were written by the prophets concerning him should be aecomplislied, 
and lio-w on the third he was to rise again. Every thing -was told so 
plainly that we may well wonder that any one, could have been at any 
loss as to Christ’s meaning; but the disciples are told, “under- 
stood none of these things, and the sayings -were hid from them, 
neither knew they the thing which was spoken.” This only proves 
■what a blinding power preconception and misconception, have in 
hiding the simplest things told in the simplest language — a blinding 
power often exercised over us now as to the written, as it was then 
exercised over the apostles as to their Master’s spoken wmixls. The 
truth is, that these men 'were utterly unprepared at the time to take 
in the real truth as to what w^as to happen to their Master. They 
had made up their minds, on the best of evidence, that he was the 
Messiah. He had himself lately confirmed them in that faith. But 
they had their owm notions of the Messiahship. With these such suf- 
ferings and such a death as w^'ere actually before Jesus were utterly 
inconsistent. They could be but figurative expressions, then, that he 
had employed, intended, perhaps, to represent some severe struggle 
with his adversaries through which he had to pass before his king- 
dom w^as set up and acknowledged. 

One thing alone w^as clear — that the time so long looked forward 
to had come at last. This visit to Jerusalem was to witness the erec- 
tion of the kingdom. All other notions lost in that, the thought of 
the particular places they were to occupy in that kingdom entered 
again into the hearts of two of the apostles — that pair of brothers 
wiio, from early adherence, and the amount of sacrifice they had 
made, and the marked attention that on more than one occasion 
Jesus had paid to them, might naturally enough expect that if special 
favors w^ere to be dispensed to any, they would not be overlooked. 
James and John tell their mother Salome, wdio has met them by the 
way, all that they have lately noticed in the manner of their Master, 
and all that he has lately spoken, pointing to the approaching pass- 
over as the season when the manifestation of the kingdom w^as to be 
made. Mother and sons agree to go to Jesus with the request that 
ill his kingdom and glory the one brother should sit upon his right 
hand and the other upon Ms left, a request that in all likelihood took 
its particular shape and form from what Jesus had said but a few^ 
days before, wiien, in answer to Peter’s question, “Behold, we have 
forsaken all, and followed thee; what shall we have therefore?” And 
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Jesus said unto tliem, ‘‘Verily I say unto you, That ye which have fol- 
lowed me in the regeneration, "when the Son of man shall sit in tiic- 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel ” Matt. 19 : 27, 28. What could these thrones, 
this judging be? Little wonder that the apostles’ minds -were set 
a speculating by what still leaves us, after all our speculating, about 
as much in the dark as ever. But while Salome and James 
and John w^ere proffering their request, and trying to preeiigage 
the places of highest honor, w^here was Peter? It had not come 
into his thought to seek a private interview’- with his Master for 
such a purpose. He had no mother by his side to fan the flame that 
w^as as ready to kindle in his as in any of their breasts. That with- 
out any thought of one whose natural claims were as good as theirs, 
James and John should have gone to Jesus and made the request 
they did, satisfies us at least of this, that it wms not the understand- 
ing among the tw-elve that when the Lord had spoken to Peter as he 
.did after his good confession, he had assigned to him the primacy, or 
indeed any particular preeminence, over the rest. 

“Ye know not what ye ask.” They did it ignorantly, and so far 
they obtain mercy of the Lord. What it was to be placed on his 
right and on his left in the scenes that awaited him in Jerusalem, tw’o 
at least of the three petitioners, John and Salome, shall soon know" 
as they stand gazing upon the central cross of Calvary. “ Can ye 
drink of the cup that I drink of? and be baptized wdth the baptism 
that I am baptized with ? They say, We can.” Prom this reply it 
w"Ould appear that the disciples understood the Lord as asking them 
whether they are prepared to drink along wdth him some cup of soi*- 
row that wms about soon to be put into his hands, to be baptized 
along with him in some baptism of fire to wdiich he was about to be 
subjected. They are prepared, they think that they can follow" him, 
they are willing to take their part in w"hatever suffering such follow- 
ing shall entail. Through aU the selfishness, and the ambition, and 
the great ignorance of the future that their request revealed, there 
shone out in this prompt and no doubt perfectly sincere and honest 
reply, a true and deep attachment to their Master, a readiness to 
suffer with him or for him. And he is far quicker to recognize the 
one than to condemn the other. “Ye shall indeed drink of the cup 
that I drink of; and with the baptism that I am baptized w"ithal shall 
ye be baptized.” ‘You, James, shall be the first among the tw"elve 
that shall seal your testimony with your blood. Yon, John, shall 
have the longest if not the largest experience of what the bearing of 
the cross shall bring w"ith it. But to sit on my right and on my left 
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ill my kingdom and my glory, ask me not for tliat lionor as if it were 
a tiling in tke conferring of wkicli I am at liberty to consult 1113^ own 
iiidiyidual will or taste or liiimor. It is not mine so to dispense. It 
is mine to give, but oxilj to tliose for whom it is prepared of iny 
Father, and wdio by the cuurse of discipline through wdiich he shall 
pass them shall be duly prepared for it.’ 

James and John have to be content with such reply. Their appli- 
cation, though made to Christ wFen alone, soon after became kno-wn 
to others, and excites no small stir among them. Which of them 
indeed may cast the first stone at the two ? They had all been quar- 
relling among themselves not long before, as to which of them should 
be greatest. And they shall all ere long be doing so again. Christ’s 
w^ord of rebuke as he hears of this contention is for all as ■well as for 
James and John. He tells us that no such kind of authority and 
power as is practised in earthly government — the authority of men, 
rank, or powder carrying it dictatorially and tyrannically over subjects 
and dependants — is to be admitted among his disciples; greatness 
among them being a thing to be measured not by the amount of 
pow’er possessed, but by the amount of service rendered, by their 
greater likeness to the Son of man, ‘‘wdio came not to be minis- 
tered unto, blit to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
The contention is thus momentarily hushed, to break out again, 
it shall receive a still more impressive rebuke. 

Jesus and his disciples, and a great multitude of people who had 
joined themselves to him by the W’ay, now drew near to Jericho. Of 
■what occurred in and near the city I offer no continuous narrative, 
for it is difficult to frame such out of the details wdiich the difierent 
evangelists present. St. Mark and St. Luke tell us of one blind man 
only wdio w-as healed. St. Matthew tells us of two. Two of the 
three evangelists speak of the healing as having occurred on Christ’s 
departure out of the town, the third of its having taken place on his 
entrance into it. We may conclude with certainty that there ■were 
tivo, and we may conjecture there were three blind men cured on this 
occasion. In a city so large as Jericho then wars, computed to con- 
tain well-nigh 100,000 inhabitants — the number sw^’clled by the 
strangers on their wary to the passover — it w^ould not surprise 11s that 
more cases than one of the kind described should have occurred. 
One general remark upon this and all similar , discrepancies in the 
gospel narratives may be offered. It is quite enough to vindicate the 
entire triithfiiliiess of each separate account, that we can imagine 
some circumstance or circumstances omitted by all, the occurrence of 
wdiicli w^oiild enable ITS to reconcile them. How^ often does it .happen 
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tliat two oj three witnesses each tell what they saw and heard; their 
testimonies taken by themselves present almost insuperable difficul- 
ties in the way of reconciling them ; yet -when the wdiole in all its 
minute details is known, the key is then put into our hands by ’which 
the apparent discord is at once removed. And v/hen the wdiole never 
can be known, is it not the wisest course to let the discrepancies 
remain just as we find them ; satisfied if we can imagine any by 
wdiicli all that each narrator says is true ? 

This can easily enough he done in the case before us. Satisfied 
with this, let us fix our attention on the stories of Bartimeus and 
Zaeclieus, on the two striking incidents by which our Lord’s entrance 
into and exit from J ericlio were made for ever memorable. How' 
different in all the outward circumstances of their lot in life %vere 
these twm men ! — the one a poor blind beggar, the other among the 
richest men in the community. The revenues derived from the palm- 
trees and balsam-gardens of Jericho were so great, that the grant of 
them was one of the richest gifts which Antony presented Cleopatra. 
Herod farmed them of the latter, and intrusted the collection of them 
to these publicans, of whom Zaccheus was the cliief. His position 
wms one enabling liim to realize large gains, and wm may believe that 
of that position he had taken the full advantage. Unlike in other 
things, in this Bartimeus and Zaccheus were at one — in their eager- 
ness, their earnestness, their perseverance, their resolution to use all 
possible means to overcome all obstacles thrown in the way of their 
approach to Christ. The poor blind beggar sits beneath the shade 
of some towering palm, waiting to salute each stray passenger as he 
goes by, and solicit alms: Suddenly he hears the tread as of a great 
multitude approacliiiig. He wonders what it can be. He asks; 
they tell him that Jesus of Nazareth is coining, and is about to pass 
by. Jesus of Nazareth ! he had heard of him before, heard of heal- 
ings wrought by him, of blind eyes opened, of dead men raised. 
Many a time in his darkness, in his solitude, as he sat alone by the 
w^ayside, he had pondered who this great miracle-worker could be, 
and he had come to the conclusion that he could be no other than 
the Son of David, the Messiah promised to their fathers. It bad 
never crossed his thoughts that he and this Jesus should ever meet, 
when now^ they tell him that he is near at hand, will soon be passing 
by. He can, he may do that for him which none but he can do. 
The whole faith and hope of his spirit breathed into it, he lifts the 
loud and eager cry, Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me.” They 
check him, they blame him, in every way they can they try to stop 
Mm. He cries “the more a great deal;” it is his one and only 
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cliance. He will not lose it, lie will do all lie can to reach that ear, to 
arrest that passer-by. He cries the more a great deal, “ Son of 
David, have mercy on me.‘” 

So is it with the poor blind beggar, and so is it with the rich 
publican. He too hears that Jesus of Nazareth is coming into 
Jericho. He too lias heard much about the Nazarene. He is living 
now, he may have been living then, in the very neighborhood where 
John the Baptist taught, where Jesus was himself baptized. The 
gospel of the kingdom as preached by both, the gospel of repentance, 
of turning from all iniquity and bringing forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance, was familiar to his ears. The Baptist’s answer to publicans 
when they came to him, “ Exact no more than that which is appointed 
you,” had sunk into his heart. That was the kingdom, the kingdom 
of truth, of righteousness, into which now above all things he desired 
to enter. With a conscience quickened, a heart melted and subdued 
we know not how, he hears that Jesus is at hand. What would he 
not give even for a sight of one whom secretly he has learned to 
reverence and to love ! He goes out, but there is a crowd coming ; he 
cannot stand its loressnre ; he is little of stature, and in the bustle and 
the throng will not be able even to catch a sight of Jesus. A happy 
thought occurs : lie sees behind him a large tree which casts its branch- 
ing arms across the path. He runs and climbs up into the tree. He 
cares not for the ridicule with which he may be assailed. He cares 
not for the grotesque position which he, the rich man and the honor- 
able, may be seen to occupy. He is too bent upon his purpose to let 
that or anything stand in the way of the* accomplishment of his desire. 

And now let us notice how these two men are treated. Jesus 
stands still as he comes near the spot where poor Bartimeus stands 
and cries, points to him, and tells those around him to go and bring 
him into his presence. The cro^vd halts. The messengers do Christ’s 
bidding. And now the very men w^ho had been rebuking Bartimeus 
for his too loud and too impatient entreaties, touched with pity, say, 
^'Be of good comfort, rise, ho calleth thee.” He does not need to be 
told a second time, he does not wait for any guiding hands to lead 
him to the centre of the jiath. His owm quick ear has fixed the 
point from which the summons comes. His own ready arm flings 
aside the rude garment that he had wmrn, "which might hinder him 
in his movement. A few eager footsteps taken, he stands in the pres- 
ence of the Lord. Nor has he then to renew Iiis supplication. 
Jesus is the first to speak. What wilt thou that I should do unto 
thee?” There are not many things among which to choose. There 
is that one thing that above all others he would have done, ‘‘ Lord,” 
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says lie, ‘Vtlaat I miglit receive my sight.” And Jesus said, ‘^Eeceive 
thy sight, go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole.” And imme- 
diately he received his sight. 

See now how it fares with Zaccheus. He has got up into tlie 
tree, he is sitting there among its branches, half hoping that, seeing 
all, he may remain himself unseen. The crowd comes up. He does 
not need to ask which is the one he desires so much to see. There 
ho is, the centre of the throng, his calm, majestic, benignant look and 
bearing marking him off from all around. The eyes of the chief 
publican are bent upon Ihm in one fixed concentrated gaze of wonder 
and of love, when a new ground of wonder and of gratitude is given. 
Here too Jesus stops, and looking up he names him by his name, as 
if he had known him Tong and 'well. “Zaccheus,” he said, “make 
haste and come dowm ; for to-day I must abide at thy house.” 

Such is the free spontaneous mercy in either case exercised by 
our Lord; such is the way in which he meets simplicity of faith, ardor 
of desire, strenuousness of effort, as seen in the blind beggar and in 
the rich publican. And what in either case is the return? “ Go thy” 
way,” said Jesus to Bartimeus. He did not go, he could not go. 
His blinded eyes are opened. The first object they rest on is their 
opener. Bright shines the sun above — fair is that valley of the Jor- 
dan — gorgeous the foliage of the palm and the sycamore, the acacia 
and the balsam-tree. New and wondrous sights to him, but he sees 
them not, or heeds them not. That, fresh faculty of vision is exer- 
cised on Him by whom it had been bestowed, and upon Him all the 
wealth of its power is lavished. And him “he follows, glorifying 
God.” Not otherwise is it with Zaccheus : “ Make haste,” said Jesus, 
“and come dQwn.” And he made haste, and came down, and received 
Christ jojTully, little heeding the derisive looks cast on him as he 
made his quick descent, the murmurings that arose from the multi- 
tude as he received Jesus into his house. The threshold is scarcely 
crossed when he stands in ail humility before Jesus and says : “ Be- 
hold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor ; and if I have 
taken anything from any man by false accusation, I restore him 
fourfold.” One scarce can tell whether he is describing a practice 
for some time previously pursued, or a purpose then for the first 
time in the presence of Jesus deliberately taken. In either case the 
evidence of a true repentance on his part is the same. The man 
among the Jews who gave the fifth part of his income to the poor, 
was counted as having reached the height of perfection as to alms- 
giving. Zaccheus gives one-half, and not one-fifth. The law of Moses 
required in one special case alone that a fourfold restitution should 
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be made. Zacclieiis, in every instance in wliicn lie can reineniber 
that by any dislidnorable practice on bis part any man bad suffered 
loss, promises tliat restitution to that extent slionld be made to him. 
Jesus, accepting the evidence of a true repentance that is thus pre- 
sented, makes no criticism upon the course of conduct indicated, 
suggests no change, but says, ‘‘This day is salvation come to this 
house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham ” — once a lost sheep 
of the chosen fold, lost, but now found by the Good Shepherd, and 
by him welcomed back — “for the Son of man,” he adds, “is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” 

One general feature of these incidents at Jericho let us now glance 
at, as singularly appropriate to this particular period of our Lord’s 
histor}^, the absence of all reserve, the full disclosure of himself and 
of his redemption which he makes. Other blind men had called him 
the Son of David, but he had straitly charged them not to make him 
known. No such charge is given to Bartiineus. He is permitted to 
follow him and glorify God as loudly, as amply as he can. Not till 
the last stage of his ministry in the north had he ever spoken even 
to his disciples of his death. Now he not only speaks to them 
more plainly and explicitly than ever before, but he goes on to 
announce the great intention and object of his death. The Son of 
Man, he declares, is come “ to give his hfe a ransom for many ; to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” Thus it is, as the time is 
now so near, and as all the reasons for that reserve wdiich Jesus had 
previously studied are removed, that he holds up his death as the 
payment of the great price of our redemption, the ransom given 
by the Living One for the lost. 

Two better instances illustrative of how the sinner and the Saviour 
are brought together, of what true faith is, and what true repentance, 
you could not well desire, than those of Bartimeus and Zaccheus, 
capable each of manifold spiritual applications. We can but gather 
up the general warnings and great encouragements that they convey. 
Sinners we all by nature and practice are — as poor, as blind, as 
beggared as Bartimeus was — as thoughtless, careless, reckless, world- 
ly-minded as Zaccheus. And Jesus of Nazareth is passing by. It is 
but a single day we have for meeting with him, that short clay of 
life, the twelve hours of which are so swiftly running out. Let us 
but be as earnest to see him as those two men were, as careless of 
what others say or do, as resolute to oyercome all difficulties ; and w^e 
ffiall find that he will be as ready to hear, to heal, to come to us, to 
vake up his abode with us, to bring salvation with him, to* gather ns, 
the lost, into the fold of the saved. 
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Jeiiclio is clianged from wliat it was. So little is left of the city, 
of its hippodrome and amphitheatre, its towers ami its palaces, that 
it is difficult to determine its site. Its gardens and its gropes are 
gon^ not one solitary palm-tree for a blind beggar to sit beneath, 
nor a sycamore for any one to climb. The City of Fragrance it was 
called of old. There remains now but the fragrance of those deeds 
of grace and mercy done there by him who in passing through it 
closed his earthly journeyings, and went up thence to Jerusalem 
to die. 


XVII. 

JhE y^NOINTlNG AT j^ETHANY* 

In the whole bearing and conduct of Jesus in and about Jericho 
there was much to indicate that some great crisis in his history was 
at hand. It does not surprise us to be told of the disciples’ belieying 
‘'that the kingdom of God should immediately appear.” It was 
because he knew that they were so misconceiving the future that lay 
before him and them, that, either in the house of Zaccheus, or after- 
wards on the way up to Jerusalem, Jesus addressed to them the 
parable of the Pounds. He would have them know, and could they 
but have penetrated the meaning of that parable they would have 
seen, that so far from any such kingdom as they were dreaming of 
being about to be set up for him in Jerusalem, lie was going through 
the dark avenue of death to another, to a far country, to receive the 
kingdom there, and after a long interval to return ; and that, so far 
from their being about to share the honors and rewards of a newly 
erected empire, they were to be left without a Head, each man to 
occupy and to labor till He came again. Another parable, that of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard, spoken but a day or two before, had a 
kindred object — was intended to check the too eager and ambitious 
thirst for the distinctions and recompenses that the apostles imagined 
were on the eve of being dispensed. The addressing of two such 
parables as these to his disciples, with the specific object of rectify- 
ing what he knew to be their false ideas and expectations, the readi- 
ness with which he listened to the cry of the blind beggars by the 
wayside, and the interest that he took in the chief of the publicans, 
conspire to show how far from a mere narrow or selfish one was the 
interest with which Jesus looked forward to what was awaiting him 
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ill Jerusalem. During the two clays’ journey from Peraea through 
Jericho to the holy city, his thoughts w^ere often and absorbingly 
fixed on his approaching sufferings and death, but it was not so 
much in their isolated and personal as in their public and world- 
wide bearings and issues that he was contemplating them ; nor had 
the contemplation an}^ such effect as to make him less attentiye to 
the state of thought and feeling prevailing among his disciples, or less 
ready to be interested in those who, like Bartimeus and Zaccheus, 
threw themselves in his -waj^ 

In coming down into the valley of the Jordan, Jesus had joined 
the large and growing stream of people from the north and the east, 
passing up to the approaching Passover. There would be many 
Galileans among the group who had not seen him now for many 
months, and who, if they had not heard of it before, must have heard 
now at Jericho of all that had happened at the two preceding Feasts 
of Tabernacles and Dedication, of his last great miracle at Bethany, 
of the great excitement that had been created, and of the resolution 
of the Sanhedrim to put him to death. And now he goes up to face 
these rulers, to throw himself, as they fancy, ux^on the supj)ort of the 
people, to unfold the banner of the new kingdom, and call on all his 
followers to rally round it. His Galilean friends heartily go in with 
what they take to be his designs ; they find the x^eople generally con- 
curring in and disx)osed to further them. One can imagine w^hat 
was thought and felt, and hoped and feared, by those who accom- 
panied Jesus as he left Jericho. A few hours’ wmlk would now carry 
him and them to the metropolis. It wms Friday, the 8th day of their 
Jewish month Msan. The next day was Saturday, their Jewish Sab- 
bath. On the Thursday following the lamb was to be slain, and the 
Passover festival to commence. The great body of the travellers 
press on, to get into the towm before the sunset, when the Sabbath 
commences. Jesus and his a]30stles turn aside at Bethany, where 
the house of Martha and Mary and Lazarus stands open to receive 
them. Here in this peaceful retreat the next day is sf)ent, a quiet 
Sabbath for our Lord before entering on the turmoil of the next few 
days. The companions of his last day’s journey have in the mean- 
time passed into Jerusalem. It is already thronged with those who 
had come up from the country to purify themselves for the feast. 
With one and all the engrossing topic is Jesus of Nazareth. Gather- 
ing in the courts of the temple, they ask about him, they hear what 
has occurred; they find that “both the chief priests and the Phari- 
sees had giv,en a commandment, that if any man knew where he was, 
he should show it, that they might take him.” What, in the face of 
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such an order, ■will Jesns do? ‘‘What think ye,” they say to one 
anothei*, “ that he will not come to the feast?” But now they hear 
from the newly arrived from Jericho that he is coming, means to he 
at the feast, is already at Bethany. They hear that Lazarus, ‘ the 
man whom he so recently raised from the dead, is also there. He 
may not have been there till now. He may have accompanied Jesus 
to Ephraim, or chosen some other place of temporary retreat, for a 
bitter enmity had sprung up against him as well as against Jesus. 
“ The chief priests had consulted that they might put Lazarus also 
to death, because that by reason of him many of the Jews believed 
on Jesus.” Whether he had retired for a time or not, Lazarus is 
now at Bethany. Many, unable to restrain their curiosity, go out to 
to the village, “ not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they might see 
Lazarus also.” It was but a short distance, not much more than a 
Sabbath-day’s journey. During this day, while Jesus and Lazarus’ 
are there together, many visitors go forth to feast their eyes upon 
the sight, and on returning to quicken the excitement among the 
multitude. 

It w^as on the evening of the Saturday, when the Sabbath was 
over, and the next, the first day of the week, had begun, that they 
made Jesus a supper in the house of Simon, -who once had been a 
leper, some near relative in all likelihood of the family of Lazarus, 
and Jesus sits afc this feast between the one whom he had cured of 
his leprosy and the other whom he had raised from the dead. 
Martha serves. She had not so read the rebuke before administered 
to her as to believe that serving — the thing that she most liked, to 
which her disposition and her capabilities at once prompted her — 
was in itself unlawful or improper, that her only duty was to sit and 
listen. But she had so profited by the rebuke that, concerned as she 
is that all due care be taken that this feast be -well served, she turns 
now no jealous look upon her sister, leaves Mary without murmuring 
or reproach to do as she desires. And Mary seizes the o|)portunity 
now given. She has not now Jesus to herself. She cannot, as in the 
privacy of her own dwelling, sit down at his feet to listen to the 
gracious words coming from his lips. But she has an alabaster phial 
of fragrant ointment — ^her costliest possession — one treasured up for 
some unkno wn but great occasion. That occasion has arrived. She 
gets it, brings it, approaches Jesus as he sits reclining at the table, 
pours part of its contents upon his head, and resolves that the wdiole 
contents shall be expended upon him. She compresses the yielding 
material of which the phial was composed, breaks it, and pours the 
last drop of it upon his feet, flinging away the relics of the broken 
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vessel, and wiping liis feet witli lier hair. Kingly guest at royal 
banquet could not have liad a costlier homage of the kind rendered 
to him. That Mary had in her possession so rich a treasure may be 
accepted as one of the many signs that her family was one of the 
wealthiest in the village. That she now took and spent the whole of 
it upon J esus, was but a final expression of the fulness and the 
intensity of her devotion and her love. 

Half hidden behind the Saviour’s reclining form, she might 
have remained unnoticed, but the fragrant odor rose and filled the 
house, and drew attention to her deed. Gold and searching and 
jealous eyes are upon her, chiefly those of one who never had anj^ 
cordial love to Jesus, who never had truly sympathized with the 
homage rendered him, who held the bag, had got himself appointed 
keeper of the small purse they had in common, who already had 
been tampering with the trust, and greedily filching from the narrow 
stores committed to his care. Love so ardent, consecration so entire, 
sacrifice so costly as that of Mary, he could not appreciate. He dis- 
liked it, condemned it; it threw such a reproach by contrast upon 
his own feeling and conduct to Christ. And now to his envious, 
avaricious spirit it appears that he has got good ground for censure. 
He had been watching the movements of Mary, had seen her bring 
forth the phial, had measured its size, had gauged the quantity, esti- 
mated the quality, and calculated the value of its contents. And now 
he turns to his fellow-disciples, and whispers in their ears the invid- 
ious question, “ Wh^^- was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor?” Three hundred pence ! equal to the 
hire of a laborer for a whole year — a sum capable of relieving many 
a child of poverty, of bringing relief to many a house of want. Had 
Judas got the money into his own hands — instead of being all lav- 
ished on this act of outward attention, had it been thrown into the 
common stock — it would not have been upon the poor that it should 
have been spent. He would have managed that no small part of the 
money should have had a very different direction given it. But it 
serves his mean malicious object to suggest that such might have 
been its destination. And by his craft, which has a show in it of a 
wise and thoughtful benevolence, he draws more than one of his 
fellow- apostles along with him, so that not loud but deep, the mur- 
muring runs round the table, and they say to one another, ''To what 
purpose is this waste? this ointment might have been sold for so 
, much, and given to the poor.” 

Mary hears the murmuring, sees the eyes of one and another 
^ turned askance and condemningly upon her, shrinks under the de- 
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tracting criticism of the Lord’s own apostles, begins to wonder 
whether she may not have done something wrong, been guilty of a 
piece of extrayagance which even Jesus may perhaps eondemn. It 
had been hard for her before to bear the reproach of her bustling 
sister, but harder a thousand times to bear the%:eproach of the 
twelve. But neither then nor now did she make any answer, offer 
any defence of herself. She did not need. She had one to do that 
office for her far better than she could have done it for herself. Jesus 
is there to throw the mantle of his protection over her, to explain and 
vindicate her deed. '' Let her alone,” he said, '' why trouble ye the 
•^woman? she hath -wrought a good work upon me.” He might have 
singled out the first adverse criticiser of Mary’s act, the suggest er 
and propagator of the censorious judgment that wms making its 
round of the table. Then and there he might have exposed the 
hollowness, the hypocrisy of the pretence about Ms caring for the 
poor, upon which the condemnation of Mary was based. And doing 
so, he might have made the others blush that they had given such 
ready , ear to a speech that such a mean and malignant spirit had 
first broached. He did not do this, at least he said nothing that had 
any peculiar and exclusive reference to Judas. But there must have 
been something in our Lord’s manner — a look perhaps, such as he 
bent afterwards on Peter in the judgment-hall — that let Judas know 
that before Jesus he stood a detected thief and hypocrite. And it 
was not to weep bitterly that he w^ent forth from that supper, but 
with a spirit so galled and fretted that he took the earliest opportu- 
nity that occurred to him to commune with the chief priests and the 
temple guard as to how he might betray his master, and deliver him 
into their hands. 

Losing sight of him, let us return to Christ’s defence of Mary. 
^'She hath clone a good work,” he said, 'a noble w’'ork, one not only 
far from censure, but -^^^orthy of all praise. She hath clone it unto 
me, done it out of pure deep love—a love that will bring the best, the 
costliest thing she has, and think it no waste, but rather its fittest, ' 
worthiest application, .to bestow it upon me.’ Upon that ground 
alone, upon his individual -claims as compared with all others, Jesus 
might well have rested his vindication of Mary’s act. Nay, migW} he 
not have taken the censure of her as a disparagement of himself? 
All these his general claims — wffiich go to warrant the highest, cost- 
liest, most self-sacrificing services that an enthusiastic piety can 
render—he in this instance is content to waive, fixing upon the pecu-- 
liarityof his existing position and the speciality of the particular 
service that she has rendered, as supplying of themselves an ample * 
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justification of tlie deed that had been condemned. The claims of 
the poor had been set up, as if they stood opposed to any such ex- 
penditure of property as that made by Mary in this anointing of the 
Saviour. It was open to Christ to say that it was an altogether need- 
less, false, injurio!^ conflict thus sought to be stirred up — as if to 
give to him, to do anything for him, were to take so much from the 
poor; as if no portion of the great fund of the church’s wealth was 
available for any purely devout and religious purpose till all the 
wants of all the poor were met and satisfied — wants, be it remem- 
bered, of such a kind that though we supplied them all to-day, 
wmuld emerge in some new form to-morrow — wants which it is im- 
possible so to deal with as wholly and permanently to relieve. He * 
is no enlightened pleader for the poor who would represent them and 
their necessities as standing in the way of the indulgence of those 
warm impulses of Jove to Christ, out of which piincely benefactions, 
as well as many a deed of heroic self-sacrifice; have emanated. The 
spirit of Judas, indeed— cold, calculating, carping, disparaging — has 
often crept even into the Christian society, a,ncl men bearing the 
name of Jesus have often been ready, wdien great donations on behalf 
of some strictly religious enterprise were spoken of, to condemn them 
oil-haiid on this one ground, that it would have been much better 
had the money been bestowed upon the poor. Just as, when a large 
estatf) was once sold in this country, and the proprietor, move.d by a 
favored idea, resolved to devote the entire proceeds of the sale to 
Christian missions in India, there were not wanting those who said — 

I quote now the words of one of them — ‘‘What a mad scheme this 
of Haldane’s ! How many poor people might that money have fed 
and clothed?” The world, let us bless God for it, is not so poor that 
there is but one way — that, namely, of almsgiving — for gratifying 
those generous impulses which visit the heart and impel to acts of 
singular liberality. He who put it into the heart of Mary to do 
what she did towards the person of Christ, has put it into the hearts 
of others since to do like things towards his cause. And if in manj^ 
such like instances there be more of mere emotioiij more of the indul- 
gence of individual taste than of staid and vdse-hearted Christian 
benevolence, let us not join with the condemners of them, unless we 
be prepared to put a check upon all the free, spontaneous expressions 
of those sentiments of veneration, gratitude, and love to Jesus Chiist, 
out of which some of the most chivalrous and heroic deeds have 
sprung by which the history of our race has been adorned. 

It is, however, as has been already said, upon somewhat narrower 
ground that Christ vindicates the act of Mary. It was one of such 
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personal attention to liim as could be sliown to liim only Tviiile lie 
was present in tlie flesli. '‘The poor,” said he, “ye have with yon 
always, and w^hensoever ye wiir ye may do them good, but me ye 
have not always.” Further still, it was one that but once only in all 
his earthly life could be shown to Jesus, for “in that she hath poured 
this ointment on me, she is come aforehand to anoint iny body for 
the burial.” Had Mary any definite idea that she was doing before- 
hand what Joseph and Nicodemus would have no time and opportii-, 
nity for doing, what the two other Marys would go out to do to find 
only that the need for its being done was over and gone? It may be 
assuming too much for her to believe that, with a clearer insight and 
* a simpler faith in what Jesus had said than had yet been reached by 
any of the twelve, she anticipated the death and burial of her Master 
as near at hand. But neither can we think that she acted without 
some vague presentiment that she was seizing upon a last oppor- 
tunity, that the days of such intercourse with Jesus were drawfing to 
an end. She knew the perils to which he would be exposed when- 
ever he entered Jerusalem. She had heard him speak of his approach- 
ing sufferings and death. To others the words might appear to be 
without meaning, or only to be allegorically interpreted, but the 
quick instinct of her deeper love had refused to regard them so, and 
they had filled her bosom with an indefinite dread. The nearer the 
time for losing, the more intense became the clinging to him. Had 
she believed as the others around her did, had she looked forward 
to a speedy triumph of Jesus over all his enemies, and to the visible 
erection of his kingdom, would she have chosen the time she did for 
the anointing? would she not have reserved to a more fitting oppor- 
tunity a service that ivas more appropriate to the crowming of a new" 
monarch than the preparing of a living body for the tomb ? In 
Speaking as he did, Jesus may have been only attributing to Mary.a 
fuller understanding of and simpler faith in his owm prophetic utter- 
ances than that possessed at the time by any of his disciples. Such 
a conception of her state of mind and heart would elevate Mary to a 
still higher pinnacle than that ordinarily assigned to her, and we can 
see no good reason for doubting that it w"as even so. But it does 
not require that w"e should assign to her any such pree'minence of 
faith. It was the intensity of the personal attachment to Jesus that 
her act expressed which drew down upon it the encomium of the 
■ Lord. Thus he had to say of it what he could say of so few single 
services of any oi his followers— that in it she did wdiat she could, 
did all she could— in that direction there was not a step farther that 
she could have taken. Of all like ways and forms of expressing 
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attacliment tliere was not a liiglier one that slie could have chosen. 
Her whole heai4 of love went out in the act, and therefore Jesus 
said of it, “Verily I say unto you, "Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached throughout the whole ■world, this also that she hath done 
shall be spoken of for a memorial of h^r” — the one and oilly case 
in which Jesus ever spoke of the after earthly fame of any service 
rendered to him, predicting for it such a widespread I’eputation and 
such an undying remembrance. Thus said Chrysostom, when dis- 
coursing upon this incident : “While the victories of many kings and 
generals are lost in silence, and many who have founded states and 
reduced nations to subjection are not known by reputation or by 
name, the pouring of ointment by this woman is. celebrated through- 
out the whole world. Time hath passed away, but the memory of 
the deed she did hath not waned away. But Persians and Indians 
and Scythians and Thracians, and the race of the Mauritanians, and 
they who inhabit the British Isles, publish abroad an act wbicli was 
done in Judea privately in a house by a woman.” Fourteen hundred 
years have passed and gone since in the great church of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople Chrysostom uttered these words, referring to these 
British Isles as one of the remotest places of the then known world. 
The centuries that have rolled by since then have witnessed many a 
revolution, not the least wonderful among them the place that these 
British Isles now occupy, but still wider and wider is the tale of Mary’s 
anointing of her Master being told, the' fragrance of the ointment 
spreading, yet losing nothing of its sweetness ; such fresh vitality, such 
self-preserving power, lodging in a simple act of pure and fervid love. 

One single parting glance let us cast upon our Saviour as he 
presents himself to our eye upon this occasion. He sits at a festive 
board. He is surrounded by men looking joyously forw^ard to days 
and years of success and triumph. But he knows what they do 
not — that on that day week his body will be lying in the new-made 
sepulchre. And he accepts the anointing at Mary’s hand as prepar- 
ing his body for the burial. He sits the invited guest of a man wiio 
had been a leper, surrounded in that village home by a few humble 
followers. With serene eye he looks down into the future, and abroad 
over the earth, and speaks of it as a thing of certainty that tliis 
gospel — the gospel of glad tidings of salvation in his name — was to 
be preached throughout the whole world. If it be true that Jesus 
thought. and felt and spoke and alted thus, "how vain the attempt to 
explain away his foresight of theV future, to reduce it to the dimen- 
sions of the highest human wis^.pa sagaciously anticipating w^hat 
was afterwards to occur. , \ 
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yHE 'Jb.WM.-PHA'L pNTRY INTO jIeRUSALEM jIeSUS WEEP- 

ING OVER THE Pity/** 

J 

SUNDAY. 

The road from Jericlio to Jerusalem, as it winds up tlie eastern 
slopes of Olivet, passes close by the village of Betliany. From tlie 
village a footpath runs up to the top of the mount, and thence down 
a steep declivity into the ravine of the Kedron. This being the 
shortest, may have been the path ordinarily taken by the villagers 
wdieii going on foot to and from Jerusalem. It "was not the •way that 
any rider, not the “way that the caravans of Passover pilgnims coming 
up from Jericho, would choose. They naturally would take the 
somevvhat longer, but much better and more level road, which runs 
round the southern shoulder of the ridge as it shelves dowm toward 
the Mount of Offence. The single circumstance that, on the occasion 
now before us, Jesus rode into the city, might of itself have led us to 
believe th^lt it wms by the latter road he went. Still further confir- 
mation of this meets us as w^e enter into the details of this short but 
ever memorable procession. 

The quiet day of Sabbatic rest at Bethany is over. Eeleased 
from its restraints, visitors may now freely pass from Jerusalem to 
Bethany. Of this freedom numbers avail themselves, and the village 
is crowded. It is understood that at some time in the course of the 
day^ — the first day of the week* — Jesus means to go into the city. 
During the forenoon the tidings of his intention are widely circulated. 
It was now but four days to the Rissoyer, and the crow^ds of pilgrims, 
requiring as they did a day or two of preparation, have nearly all 
arrived. In and about Jerusalem between tw^o and three millions of 
Matt. 21 : 1-11 ; Mark 11 : 1-11 ; Luke 19 : 29-44 ; Toliu 12 : 12-18. 
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people*— more than a third of the entire population of Judea and 
Galilee — are assembled. The town itself is unable to afford accom- 
modation to all the strangers. The environs all around are studded 
with booths and tents. The side of Olivet that looks toward the 
city, not the least favorite suburb, along which the road from Jericho 
descends, is covered with these temporary erections. In the after- 
noon Jesus leaves the village and joins the companies coming up 
from the valley of the Jordan. The road winds southward for a 
short distance out upon a ledge of the mountain, from the top of 
which is caught a distant view of a part of Mount Zion lying outside 
the walls, the great city itself being concealed. At this point, imme- 
diately before and beneath the traveller, there is a deep hollow run- 
ning up into and dying out upon the hill side, to avoid descending 
into which the road takes first a sudden bend to the right, till it 
reaches nearly to the top of the ravine, and then turns again to the 
left, to traverse the opposite spur of the mountain. Pausing for a 
moment at this spot, Jesus sees ‘over against ’him, across the hollow, 
the village of Bethphage.t Calling two of his disciples he bids them 
go by the short cut across the valley to the village, and bring an ass 
and a colt that they would find there, and to have them ready upon 
the road running near to Bethpliage by the time that he and the rest 
of the disciples have made the round by the head of the hollow. $ 
The disciples listen with wonder to these instructions. It is but a 
short distance into the towm — an hour’s walk, or less ; it cannot be 
through weariness that Jesus wishes to have an ass to ride upon. 
He had seldom if ever before used this mode of travelling, one not 
having any special dignity in our eyes, but one that highest dignita- 
ries in the East, kings and princes, prophets and priests, might not 
unsuitably, upon the most important occasions, make use of. Can it 
be that the hour so long w’aited for has come ? Can it be that Jesus 

* Josephus estimates the numbers present on a Passover occasion at about 
three millions, little short of half the population of the two provinces. The 
number of lambs slain is stated to have been 256,500. 

fThe description of the text is derived from a minute personal examination 
of the localities. Upon the spot where in that description the village of Beth- 
phage is represented as standing, tanks and foundations ’were perceived, the 
undoubted evidences of the former existence of a village. The site is the same, 
I presume, as the one assigned to the vilLage by Dr. Barclay in the 0% of the 
Great King, It fully and minutely answers, as I have endeavored to indicate, 
all the requirements of the narrative. 

j As usual, the narrative of St. Mark is characterized by the mention of minute 
particulars, such as the finding of the colt ‘by the door ’without, in a place where 
two ways met.’ St. Mark may have received his information from St. Peter, 
who may have been one of the twm sent across the valley by Christ, 
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is about to throw off liis disguise, assume liis real rank and character, 
and enter the capital as the king of the Jews? As they move on, 
groups of pilgrims coming out from Jerusalem meet them by the 
way. To them they tell the orders Christ has given— tell the hopes 
that are rising in their hearts. The excitement spreads and deepens. 
They meet the asses by the way. It is the colt, the one upon which 
no man yet had sat, that Jesus chooses. They cast their garments 
on it, and set him thereon. They hail him as their Messiah, their 
King. He does now what he never so fully did before : he accepts 
the title, he receives the homage. All is true, then, that they had 
been thinking and hoping. It is openly and avowedly as Christ their 
king that he is about to go into Jerusalem. 

Then let all the honors that they can give him be bestowed. It 
is but little of outward pomp or splendor they can throw around this 
regal procession. They cannot turn the narrow mountain path into 
a broad and covered roadway for their king, but they can strip off 
their outer garments, and cast them as a carpet beneath his feet. 
They can cut down leafy branches from the olive-trees and stre'w 
them in his way. Royal standards they have none to cany, they 
have no emblazoned flags of victory to wave. No choice instruments 
of music are here, through which practised lips may pour the swell- 
ing' notes of joy and triumph, but they can pluck the palm-tree 
branches (nature’s own emblems of victory) ‘and wave them over his 
head, and they can raise their voices in hosannas round him. He 
allows all this, receives it all as seemly and due. The spirit of exuh 
tation and of triumph expands under the liberty and sanction thus 
given. Swelling in numbers, freer and more animated in its expres- 
sions, the procession moves on till the ridge of the hill is gained, and 
the city begins to open to the view. The mighty multitude breaks 
out into acclamations of praise ; those going before and those follow- 
ing after vie wdth one another, and fill the air wdth their hosannas — 
applying to Jesus, and this entry into Jerusalem, passages that 
all understood to relate to the Messiah. ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David; blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; hosanna 
in the highest ; blessed be the King, and blessed be the kingdom of 
our father David ; peace in heaven and glory in the highest.’ Some 
Pharisees who are looking on and listening press through the crowd, 
and speaking to Jesus as one who must know and feel how misplaced 
and how perilous his public acceptance of such homage as this must 
be, would have him stop it. ‘ Master,’ they say to him, ‘ rebuke thy 
disciples.’ ‘I tell you,’ is his reply, ‘that if these should hold their 
peace, the stones would immediately cry out.’ 
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Down the sloping path the procession moyes. A ledge of rock is 
reached, looking from which across the yalley of the Kedron the 
whole city lies spread out before the Saviour’s eye.* The sight 
arrests him ; the procession stops. All around is light and joy and 
triumph. But a dark shadow falls upon the Saviour’s coiinteiiance. 
His eyes fill with tears. He beholds the city, and he weej>s over it. 
Another Jerusalem than the one sitting there at ease, clothed in 
holiday attire, busied with its Passover preparations, is before his 
eye — a Jerusalem beset, beleaguered, crouching in fear and terror, 
doomed to a terrible destruction. How little power has the present 
over the mind and heart of Jesus ! What cares he for this adulation 
of the multitude, this parade of praise ? Even had it all been genuine, 
all the outburst of an intelligent faith, an enthusiastic attachment to 
him in his true character and office, it had not checked the current of 
thought and feeling within the Saviour’s heart. But he kno^ys ho^y 
hollow it all is, how soon it will all die away. He thinks of the future ; 
hut of what future? Why w^as it not the future of the next fe^w days? 
Why did the scenes that were then before him not call up that 
future? There before him lay the garden of Gethsemane; there, 
across the yalley, outside the city walls, the hill of Calvary ; there, 
in the midst of the lofty buildings that crowned the heights of Zion 
and Moriah, rose the dwelling of the high priest and the palace of 
Herod; and he who is how looking upon these places know^s well 
that before another Sabbath dawns lie -will be lying in agony in 
that garden, that beneath these roofs he will be jeered at and spit 
upon, and mock emblems of royalty forced upon him — the sentence 
of concleiiiiiation ratified by the fiendish cries of the city multitude : 
'Away, away with him! crucify, crucify him !’ and that there, upon 
the hill of Calvary, he will have to die the death of the cross. It 
had been no disparagement to the humanity of Jesus had the sights 
then before his eyes brought up before his thoughts the sufferings 
and the death with which so soon they were to be associated. But 
there is a higher reach of seK-foigetfulness here than that of dead- 
ness or indifference to the acclamations of the surrounding multitudes. 
Jesus puts aside the prospect of his own endurances, though so near 
and so dark. He looks over and beyond them. Without naming 
the city, yet, by some glance of the eye or motion of the hand mak- 
ing clear the reference of his words as he stands w^eeping, he exclaims : 
'If thou hadst knowm, even thou, thou upon whom for so many ages 
so much of the divine goodness has been lavislied, whose gates the 
Lord has loved more than all the dwellings of Jacob, wdtliin ■whose 
* Bee Dr. Stanley’s Sinai and Pale^tine^ p. 191 . 
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holy temple for so many generations the smoking aUar and the bleed- 
ing sacrifice without, and the gleaming light of the Shekinah within, 
haye spoken of a God there waiting to be gTacioiis — if thou, even 
thou, with all thy crowded sins upon thee, thy stoning of the prophets 
and casting forth of those that w-ere sent to thee — if thou at least, at 
last, in this thy day, wiien, all his other messengers rejected, the 
Father has sent forth his own Son to thee, saying, Surely they* will 
reverence my Son — if thou in thy day hadst known the things belong- 
ing to thy peace spoken so often, so earnestly by him.’ 

'If thou hadst but kiiowm.’ The sentence is cut short. For a 
moment the bright vision rises of all that Jerusalem might have been 
had she but knowm the time of her visitation. Had she but owmed 
and w^elcomed her Messiah wdien lie came, then might she have sat as 
a queen among all the cities of the earth. And he whom she honored 
wmuld have honored her so as to cast all her former glory into the 
shade. Then, without her hands being steeped in the wickedness of 
the deed, or any hands of wickedness being employed to do it, some 
fit altar might have been found or reared, and in sight, not of mock- 
ing enemies, but adoring friends, might the great sacrifice have been 
offered up; and from Jerusalem, as from the centre of the great 
Christian commoiwealth, might the tidings of the completed redemp- 
tion have gone forth, and uiito her all the glory and the honor of the 
nations might have been brought. All this, and more, might have 
been in that bright vision which for a moment rises before the 
Saviour’s eye. But quickty the vision disappears ; gives place to one, 
alas! how different, 'But now they are hid from thine eyes. For 
the days will come that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall 
lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee ; and 
they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another, because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation.’ 

The pause, the tears, the lament over the doomed city, must have 
produced a deep impression on those around. .How little could they 
understand the meaning of wliat Christ said, or the source of the 
emotion he displayed. One thing was clearly shown: the absence of 
all anticipation on the part of Jesns of any present individual success 
and triumph. There wms much in the manner of his reception, in 
the plaudits with wdiich he was hsililed, in the popular enthusiasm 
that had found for itself such a vent, to have impelled a mere politi- 
cal adventurer to take advantage of the occasion, and put himself at 
||the head of a great national movement. How easy had it been for 
ffesiis, had he gone in with the false ideas and expectations of the 
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thousands then congregated in and about Jerusalem, to liaye got 
himself recognized as their leader, and to have created a comiiiotioii 
which there were no means at hand to allay ! His thoughts are far 
otherwise occupied. A sublime compassion fills his spirit, draws 
forth his tears, and prompts those pathetic lamentations. 

We are not told what effect this strange interruption of the 
triumphal march produced. It must have done something to subdue 
the ardor, to quiet the demonstrations of the crowd. The procession, 
however, after the momentary pause, moves on ; the hosannas abated, 
it may have been, but still continued.- They go down into the valley, 
they cross the Kedron, they climb the heights on which the city stood, 
they enter into the nearest gate. The -whole city is moved. The 
great bulk of the to\vn population look askance upon this singular 
spectacle, far less acquainted. with and less interested in Jesus than 
the strangers from the country. 

^ Who is this?’ they say, as they see Jesus in the centre of the 
excited multitude ; ‘ and what can all this mean ? ’ They are told by 
those taking part in the procession: ^This is Jesus, the prophet, of 
Nazareth of Galilee.’ How they received the intelligence %ve do not 
know ; with something of wonder we may believe, and not a little of 
incredulity and dislike. The movement, however, is too deep and too 
extensive for any instant questioning of its character or interruption 
of its progress. The authorities, taken in all likelihood by surprise, 
do not interfere. Jesus goes up into the temple, looks round upon 
all things that he saw there, and, the eventide being now come, 
(Mark 11 : 11,) he turns, retraces his steps, and retires, we know not 
how attended, to the quiet home at Bethany. 

Upon the triumphal procession into the city, especially upon the 
tears which Jesus shed and the lamentation that he poured over 
Jerusalem, let us offer one or two remarks. 

1. How clear the proof here given of our Lord’s intimate fore- 
knowledge of all that was afterwards to occur! Any one might have 
ventured on a prediction, grounding it upon what he knew of the 
existing relationships between the Homan power and the Jewish 
community, that a collision wms imminent, that in that collision the 
weaker party would be conquered, and Jerusalem should fall ; but 
who save he to whom the future was as the present could have spoken 
as Jesus did of the days when the enemy should cast a trench, and 
raise a mound, and compass it round, and keep it in on every side? * 

Josephus teUs us how to the very letter all this was fulfilled— how 
at an early stage of the four months’ siege, Titus, the Eoman general 
in command, summoned a conncil of war, at which three plans were 
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discussed : to storm the city, or to i-epair and rebuild the engines 
that diad been destroyed, or to blockade the city and starve it into 
siiiTender. The third was the method adopted, and by incredible 
labor, the whole army engaging in the work, a v/all wms raised, which 
compassed the city round and round, and hemmed it in on every side. 

2, A fresh mysterious awe attaches to the tears of Jesus shed thus 
beforehand over Jerusalem, as we think that they were shed by him 
whose own hand inflicted the judgment over wdiich he lamented. In 
this aspect these tears are typical, and have been rightly taken as 
representative and expressive of the emotion with which Christ con- 
templates the great spiritual catastrophe of the ruin of lost souls. 
It might have been otherwise than it was with the doomed city. 
Had it been utterly impossible for her to have averted that calamity, 
had that impossibilit}^ been due, as it must have been had it existed, 
to Christ’s own^ ordinance, there had been hypocrisy in his tears, in 
iiis weeping over the calamity as if it had been a curse drawn down 
by Jerusalem Upon herself by her own acts and deeds. But the 
alternative had been set before the city ; the things belonging to her 
peace had been revealed; she might have known them; it was her 
own fault she did not ; had she knovm, the terrible fate had not 
befallen her. So it is with every lost spirit of our race. The things 
belonging to our peace vfitli God have been made clearly known and 
openly set before us. They are ours in offer ; if we will, they may be 
ours in possession. There is no outward hinderance, no invincible 
obstacle whatever to our entering into that peace, nothing but our 
own miwilKiigness to be saved as Jesus desires to save us. If any of 
us perish, over us the Saviour shall weep as over those who have 
been the instruments of their own ruin. 

HoTV impressively too are we here taught that the day of grace, 
the opportunity of retiifii to and reconciliation with God, has its fixed 
limits, narrower often than the day of life. xApparently Jerusalem’s 
day of grace extended for years beyond the time %vhen he uttered the 
words of doom, and let fall the tears of sympathy. Miracles Yfere 
wrought in her streets, exhortations and remonstrances addressed to 
her children ; but to that all-seeing eje before which the secret things 
of God’s spiritual kingdom lie open, the things belonging to her 
peace were fTom that time hid from her’ eyes. The door was shut, 
the doom was sealed. A like event happened of old to Esau when 
he sold his birthright. That was the point of doom in his career, 
and having passed it he found no place for repentance, for changing 
the divine purpose regarding him, though he sought it carefully with 
tears. A like event happened to ancient Israel on her exodus from 
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Egypt. The time of trial as to -Rrlietlier an entrance should be min-; 
isterecl into the land of promise closed at her first approach to the 
borders of Palestine; closed when the Lord sware in his m-ath that 
she should not enter into that rest. A like event may happen in the 
moral and spiritual history of any man. God’s Spirit will not always 
strive with ours. The time may come when the awful words will pass 
from the lips of the righteous Judge, “ Ephraim is joined to his idols, 
let him alone — and Providence will let the man alone ; and the 
Word of God will let the man alone; and his own conscience 
will let the man alone ; and the Spirit of all grace will let the man 
alone. It is not for us to usurp the prerogative of the Omniscient. 
It is not for us to affirm of any one, let his character and conduct be 
wiiat they may, that he has reached or passed the mysterious point 
beyond which that comes true. It is not for any one to pass such 
sentence upon himself. But let all of us stand upo^ our guard, and 
reflect that if for months or years we. have been growing colder, 
deader, more indifferent to spiritual things, to the unseen and eternal 
realities ; if conscience has been gradually losing her hold and weak- 
ening in her power ; if we can listen now immoved to what once 
would have impressed and affected us ; if we court and dally with 
temptations that once w'e would have shunned ; if sins are lightly 
committed which once we w'ould have shrunk from ; by these and 
such like marks, it is apparent that our day of grace has been declin- 
ing, the shadows of its evening have been lengthening out, and that 
if no change occur, if this course of things go on long, ere the sun of 
our natural existence go down, the sun of our spiritual day may have 
set, never to rise again. 


II. 

JhE j^IG-TREE WITHERING ^WAY JhE JSeCOND JIDlEANS- 

ING OP THE yEMPLE.* 

MONDAY 

Speaking generally of the days and nights of the memorable wuek 
which preceded his crucifixion, St. Luke tells us that Jesus “in the 
daytime was teachiug in the temple, and at night he went out and 
abode in the mount that is called the Mount of Olives.” Luke 21:37. 
The other evangehsts speak of his going out at eventide to Bethany, 
to lodge there. Some of the nights may have been spent in the village 
21 : 12-17 ; Mark 11 : 12 - 19 ; Luke 19 ; 45-48 ; John 12 : 19 . 
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home ; some outside in tlie olive gardens. If the night which succeed- 
ed his triumphal entry into the city was spent in the latter waj^, it may 
have been in solitude, in sleeplessness, in fasting, and in prayer, that 
its silent watches passed. And this would explain to us the circum- 
stance, otherwise obscure, that next morning as he returned into the 
city Jesus wms hungry. In this condition, he saw at some distance 
before him, by the wayside, a fig-tree covered with leaves. It is the 
peculiar nature of this tree that ordinarily its fruit appears before its 
leaves. Showing, as it did, such profusion of leaf, the fig-tree on 
which the of Jesus rested should have had some fruit hanging on 
its branches. But when he came up to it, it had none. Was Christ 
then deceived and disappointed? Did he not ioiow before he ap- 
proached the tree that no fruit would be found upon it? If he did 
know, should he have appeared to cherish an expectation which he 
did not really entertain? In answ^er to these and many kindred 
questions which may be raised regarding the incident, it is enough to 
say that in his whole dealing with the fig-tree by the wayside, Jesus 
meant, not to speak, but to enact a parable. In such acting, the 
letter may, and in many instances must be false, that the spirit and 
meaning may be truly and fully exhibited. Here is a tree which by 
its show of leaves gives promise that it has fruit upon it. Nay more, 
here is a tree which steps out in advance of all its fellows — for the 
time of figs, the ordinary season for that fruit ripening in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem, has not yet come; here is a tree which, by the 
very prematureness and advanced condition of its foliage, tempts the 
traveller to believe that he will find there the first ripe figs of the sea- 
son. It is as an ordinary traveller that Jesus approaches it, and when 
he finds that it has by its barrenness not only sinned against the laws 
of its species, and failed to profit by the advantages it has enjoyed, but 
in its early foliage made such a boastful and deceitful show of prece- 
dence and superiority above its neighbors, he seizes upon it as one of 
the fittest emblems he can find of that land and people so highly 
favored, for v/liicli the Great Husbandman had done so mnch wdiich 
had set itself out before all other lands and peoples, and made , so 
large yet so deceitful a profession of allegiance to the Most High. 
In his treatment of this tree, Jesus would symbolize and shadow forth 
the doom that the making and the falsifying of these professions has 
dravm down upon Israel. It was in mercy that in dumb prophetic 
show he chose to represent this doom in a calamity visited upon a 
senseless tree rather than upon a human agent. He might have 
taken one or more of the men of whom this tree was but a type, 
and in some terrible catastrophe inflicted upon them have prefigured 
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the fate of their countrymeii. Or he might, as he had done not 
long before, -K’hen pointing to the heavy judgments impentliug 
over Judea, have taken actual instances of human suffering, such as 
that of the Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices, or of the eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fellj 
and employed them as emblems of the like destruction in reserve 
for the impenitent. Upon the very occasion now alluded too, when 
the first hint or obscure prophecy Avas gh'en of the kind of ruin com- 
ing upon Judea, he had spoken a parable in which he had used a 
fig-tree as an emblem of Israel — a fruitless fig-tree, for which a 
period of respite had been solicited and obtained, for which year- 
after year everything had been done, by digging about it and dung- 
ing it, that skill and care could suggest. That parable, hoAvever, 
had stopped at a A’’er'y critical point. The intercession had pre- 
vailed. The barren fig-tree was to be allorved to stand, another 
year of trial was to be gh’en to it. We may assume that all which 
the dresser of the vineyard promised would be done ; but the issue is 
not revealed. The curtain drops as the fourth year begins. What 
happened at its close is left uncertain. After all this care and cul- 
ture the barren fig-tree might remain barren still, and the sentence, 
“Out it down; Vv^liy cumbereth it the ground?” come to be executed 
upon it. Whether it was actually to be so or not the parable did 
not reveal. But noAv this actual fig-tree of the wayside, found so full 
of leaf though so empty of fruit, is taken, even as the fig-tree of the 
parable to represent impenitent Israel, and in his treatment of it 
Jesus takes up, carries on, and completes the parable, telling rvhat 
it left untold. Looking at Christ’s act and deed in this light, as at 
once symbolic and prophetic, as stretching in its significance beyond 
ancient Israel, and embracing an exhibition of the result of pro- 
fession without practice, show without substance in religion, let us 
ask ourselves upon what ground was it that our Lord’s cursing of 
the tree was grounded, and in what did that curse consist? 

The tree is condemned solely for its barrenness. It is not said 
of it that it showed a sickly, dwarfed, or stimted growth. It may 
have stood as fair and goodly a , tree to look upon as any fig-tree 
around Jerusalem, offering as inviting an object to the traveller’s eye, 
furnishing in outspread branches and broad green leaves as refresh- 
ing a shade. But whatever its other qualities, either for use or for 
ornament, it wanted this one — it did not bear fruit. That was its 
fatal defect, and for that one defect the blighting words were spoken 
against it, and it died. The tree had failed in its first and highest 
oflSee. A fig-tree is created that it may bear figs. That is its pecu- 
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liar function in tlie physical creation, and if it fail in performing this 
function, it forfeits its place in that creation, it incurs the penalty of 
removal, it may righteously be treated as a cumberer of. the earth. 
We men have been created that, by being, doing, enduring what God 
requires us to be and to do and to endure, we may bear some fruit 
unto him, some fruit of that kind which can be laid up in the eternal 
garner. That is our allotted function in the spiritual creation, and 
if it remain undischarged, then by us also is our place in that crea- 
tion forfeited. In our natural barrenness and unfruitfulness towards 
God a gracious intercessor has been found ; by him for us a period of 
respite has been obtained, a period in which many a gracious minis- 
try of his providence and Spirit is operating upon us. Long and 
sadly may we have failed in fulfilling the great end of our creation, 
yet if we will but yield ourselves to these kindly and gracious influ- 
ences that the Eedeerner of our souls is so ready to exert, the place 
that w^e had forfeited may still be ours, seasons of richer fruitfulness 
may be before us on earth, and a long summer-tide of endless Joy 
beyond. But if we fail, if we resist these influences, if vre still 
remain barren before God, it will avail us little that we plead the 
liarmlessness of our lives, the gentleness, the goodness, the generos- 
ity of our dispositions and conduct towards our fellow-men. Like 
the barren fig-tree of the wayside we stand, with much, it may be, of 
beauty, much of outward show, many an amiable quality in us to win 
human love, not without use either, contributing largely to the 
happiness of others, but barren to-wards God, fruitless in the eye of 
Christ, open to the doom that we may force him to pronounce and 
execute. 

And what is that doom, as shadowed forth in the symbolic inci- 
dent that we have now before us? Jesus does nothing to the barren 
fig-tree. Ho outward ministry of wrath is here employed ; no axe is 
laid at the root of the tree ; no whirlwind blast from the wilderness 
strips it. of its leaves; no lightning-stroke from heaven is coinmis- 
sioned to split its solid trunk, and scorch and wither up its fruitless 
branches. The doom pronounced is simply this: ‘^Let no man eat 
fruit of thee hereafter for ever.” The curse laid upon it was that of 
perpetual barrenness. For the execution of that curse it was not 
necessary that any kind of violence should be done to it; but it was 
physically necessary that all those material agencies needed to make 
it a fruit-bearing tree, w/hichhad so long and so unavailing been 
operating, should now cease to act. This actually takes place. The 
sentence passes from the lips of Jesus : ^‘Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever.” His ministering servants hear and hasten 
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to carry tlie sentence into execution. The earth hears and j ields no 
more nourishment to those roots ; light and air, they hear and 
hold from them their genial influences ; the rain may fall, the dew 
may settle upon those branches, but not to recriiio or re-iiiYigorate. 
It had not profited hj them as it should, and now there is taken 
away from it even that which it had. Poor solitary forsaken tree, 
cut off by that fiat of heaven from all the supports of life and growtli ! 
See how from that moment the glossy green of the spring leaves 
grows dull; the branches begin to droop; the bark to crack; the 
whole tree to shrink, and shrivel up, till next morning the passers-by 
see it dried up from the very roots ! 

And should the great Creator desire to deal with any baiTen 
human spirit as he dealt with that barren fig-tree, wdiat has he to do 
in order to punish it for its barrenness ? He does not need to come 
forth out of his place to avenge the injury done to his great name. 
He does not need to grasp any instrument of vengeance, or inflict 
with it a single stroke ; no bolt of wrath need be hurled from above, 
nor any hell from beneath be moved to dravf the guilty spirit down 
into its eddying fires. No ; all that God has to do is simply to pass 
the same doom executed upon the fig-tree. He has. but to desert 
that spirit, to say, “ Arise, let us go hence,’’ and call away after him 
as he goes all those powers and influences that had been at w'ork 
there so long and so fruitlessly, to leave it so absolutely and -wholly, 
finally and for ever, to itself. Poor solitary forsaken spirit, cut off 
from God, and cast adrift upon a wild and shoreless sea, with thine, 
own vulture passions in thee, let loose from all restraint, to turn upon 
thee and torture thee, and prey upon thee for ever ! lYliat darker, 
drearier hell than that? The soul breeding within it the worm that 
never dies ; itself kindling the fire it cannot quench. 

The sentence against the fig-tree pronounced, the elements having 
got from their Creator the commission to execute it, whieli they were 
not slow to do, J esus passes on into the city and up into the temple. 
He had on the preceding evening merely looked around on all that 
was to be seen. It was the day (the tenth of the month Nisan) on 
which, according to the old command, the Jews were solemnly to set 
apart the paschal lamb for the coming sacrifice. And Christ’s object 
may then have simply been to present himself as the true Lamb of 
God, set apart from the beginning, who four days thereafter was to 
offer up himself in the saciifice of the cross. At the time of that 
short evening visit all may have been comparatively quiet -within the 
temple. But now, as at an early hour he enters the court of the 
Gentiles, the same sights are before him that met his eyes and stirred 
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liis spirit tiiree years before : tlie bustle of a great traffic, of buyers 
and sellers, and. money-changers, all busily engaged. In reproof of 
; such desecration, in assertion of his divine dignity and power as the 

Son coming to his Father’s house, v/ith full authority to dispose of 
ail things there as he pleased, he had at the beginning of his ininis- 
^ try cleansed the temple, cast out the traffickers, overturned the 

tables of the money-changers — with little or no effect a^s it would 
seem, for noAv all the abuses are restored. The hand of the cleanser 
is as much needed as ever, and it is once more put forth as vigor- 
ously, perhaps more so than before, for we detect increase of stern- 
ness both in word and deed on this occasion. But why the repetition 
, of the act? Why begin and close the ministry in Jerusalem with 

' such cleansing of the temple? Though -we could give no other 

f answer to such a question, we should be satisfied with regarding this 

f as one of the many instances in wdaicli Jesus repeated himself as he 

' did both in speech and in action. He knew^ the nature on wdiich he 

desired to operate. He knew how’’ difficult it is to fix even the sim- 
i plest ideas, not connected with the outward wmrld of sense and action, 

in the minds and hearts of the great mass of mankind. He knew 
I . that however good the instruments might he that are used to do this, 

(and he chose the simplest and the best,) to make the impression 
;| deep and lasting the stroke must be oft repeated; the same truth 

told in the same v;ords, or illustrated by the same emblems, or synibol- 
I ized by the same acts. In the gosjDels of St. Matthew and St. Mark 

I more than a dozen instances occur of the same discourses redelivered 

I with scarcely any variation in the phraseology; and we may war- 

P . . rantably conclude that this happened far more frequently in the actual 

ministry of Jesus than now" appears upon the face of the record. It 
wms the same with the miracles as with the teachings of our Saviour. 
Twice he fed many thousands on the hillside, and twice upon the 
lake miraculous draughts of fishes w-ere taken. It w^as in harmony 
with the method thus so often follow-ecl, that at the commencement 
and at the close of his labors in Judea, within the courts of the tem- 
ple, in presence of the priests and the rulers, he asserted by a bold 
and authoritative act his prophetic and Messianic character, his true 
and proper Sonship to the Father. In the latter case we can see a 
peculiar propriety in his having done so. The day before, lie had 
made his appeal to the people. In language borrowed from ancient 
prophecy, and known by all to apply to Christ their coming king, 
they had hailed him as their Messiah, and in his acceptance of their 
homage he had piiblicly appropriated to himself the Messianic office. 
It remained that he should make a like appeal to the priesthood. 
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calling on them to recognize him as holding that high ofiice. He did 
so the next clay in the temple. It was the first thing he did on enter- 
ing the holy place. This was the way in which he began that brief 
ministry within its courts, in which his earthly labors were to close. 
He knew beforehand how fruitless it wmiild be; but neTertheless the 
sign and token of who it was that was among them must be given. 

The second cleansing of the courts of the temple appears to liave 
taken the custodians of the holy place as much by surprise as did the 
first. They made no attempt to interrupt it, nor did they interfere 
with Jesus in the use to which he turned the courts that he had 
cleansed. For he did not retire after the purification was accom- 
plished. He remained to keep guard over the place from wiiich the 
defilement had been removed, not suffering any man to carry even a 
eominoii vessel across the court, which the Jews had turned into a 
common city thoroughfare. He remained for hours to occupy it un- 
challenged ; the people flocked into it, and he taught them there. 
They were all, we are told, very attentive to hear him, and they 
were astonished at his doctrine — the citizens who had never heard 
Mm teach so before, and the Galileans, to whom the doctrine indeed 
was not new, but who wondered afresh to hear it spoken under the 
shadow of the holy place. And the teaching had its usual accompani- 
ment: ‘‘The blind and the lame came to him in the temple, and he 
healed them ” there. Matt. 21 : 14. He had wrought many miracles 
before in Jerusalem, but never here and thus; never within the walls 
of the sanctuary; never in such a public and solemn manner, as 
direct attestations of his asserted kingly dignity and power. For 
hours he had the large outer court of the Gentiles at his command, 
and this v/as the manner in which the time and the place were em- 
ployed. What a change from the morning to the forenoon occupa- 
tion; from the crowding, and the jostling, and the bargaining, and 
the driving to and fro of cattle, to the silent multitude hanging upon 
the lips of the great Speaker, or watching as one and another of the 
lame and the blind are brought to him to be healed ! But where all 
this while are the priests and the Levites, the rulers and the temple 
guard? They are looking on bewildered, their earlier antipathy kin- 
dled into a tenfold fervor of hate. The closer to them he comes, the 
more distinctively and forcibly he presses upon them the evidences 
of his Messiahship, it convinces them the more what a dangerous 
man lie is, how utterly impossible it is that he can be any longer 
tolerated or suffered to act in such a bold, presumptuous, defiant 
style, the resolution they had already formed to destroy him taking 
firmer hold of them than ever. For the moment, however, they fear 
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botli liim and tlie people : Mark 11:18; Lnke 19 : 48 ; liis conduct in 
braving tliein witliin tlieir own strongkold is so unlike anytliing tliat 
they had ever fancied he would dare to do, the current of popular 
feeling runs so strongly in his favor. Not that there was much oiit- 
w^ard demonstration of this feeling. It had expended itself the day 
before in the triumphal procession without the city gates, wdiere all 
felt more at liberty. Within the area of the temple, and under those 
searching, frowning looks of the scribes, and the chief priests, the 
breath of the people is abated. Thinking of the strange tears and 
lamentations over the capital, of all they see and hear within the 
temple, something of doubt and uncertainty, of awe and fear, has 
been stealing over the spirits of the ignorant multitude, which re- 
strains them from any marked or vehement expressions of attach- 
ment. But there are little children among them who had taken 
part in yesterday’s procession, within wiiose ears its hosannas are 
still ringing. These feel no such restraint, and in the joyous ardor 
of the hour and scene, they lift up their voices and fill the comts of 
the temple with the cry, ^'Hosanna to the Son of David.” This is 
more than the chief priests and scribes can bear. In their dis- 
pleasure they appeal to Christ himself, sa3ing, ‘‘Hearest thou what 
they say?” wishing him, as their allies had done the day before, 
to stop praises, in their ears so profane, so blasphemous. All the 
answer that they get is a sentence applicable to all praise that comes 
from the lips of childhood, cited from a psalm wiiich is through- 
out a prophecy of himself, a proclamation of the excellency of his 
name and kingdom over all the earth: ‘“^Have ye never read, Out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise?’" 
Pleasant ever to the eye of Jesus was childhood with its charm of 
freshness, simplicity, buoyant freedom and open ardent love and 
trust, and sweet ever to his ear the strains of juvenile devotion, but 
never so pleasant as when he saw these bands of children clustering 
round him in the temple ; never so sweet as when — no others left to 
do it — they lifted up their youthful voices in those hosannas, the last 
accents of earthly praise that fell upon his ear. 

At the rebuke and the quotation, the baffled scribes and high 
priests retire, to do no more that day in the way of interruption ; 
retire to mature their plans, to wmit for the morrow, and see w-hat it 
wdll briiig forth. So closed the last day but one of the active minis- 
try of Jesus. ' 
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yHE ^ARREN j^IG-TREE JRaRABLES OF THE yWO pONS 

AND OF THE ^ICKED USBANDMEN." 

TUESDAY. 

It -was early on tlie morning of Monday, tlie second day of tlie 
Passion week, that Jesus pronounced the doom upon the fig-tree. 
The sentence took immediate effect: “Presently the fig-tree withered 
away.” Matt. 21 : 19. The withering, however, vras not so instan- 
taneous and complete as to attract at the moment the attention 
of the disciples, or the shades of evening may have wrapped the 
tree from their sight as they went out, to the Mount of Olives. 
I^ext morning, however, returning into the city by the same path 
they had taken the day before, they came to the tree, looked at 
it, and saw that it was “dried up from the roots.” Mark 11:20. 
Jesus himself seems scarcely to notice it, is about to pass it by. 
The reaoly spokesman, Peter, calls his attention to it, and says, 
“ Master, behold, the fig-tree w’hich thou cursedst is withered awnry.” 
It is simple wonder, and nothing more; wmnder at the powmr by 
which such an effect had been accomplished, which breaks out in 
this expression of the apostle. And he is the faithful represen- 
tative of the state of feeling in the breasts of his brethren. They 
manifest no curiosity, at least make no inquiry as to the spir- 
itual meaning of the incident. Their thoughts are engrossed with 
the singularity of the occurrence, that by a simple w^ord spoken, 
without any external agency employed, so large a tree, in full leaf, 
should, within twenty-four hours, have shrunk up from its very roots, 
and should now stand before them a leafless, shrivelled, lifeless thing. 
Had they been in a different frame of mind, had they been w’'onder- 
ing, not how, but wdiy so strange a thing was done, Jesus might 
have spoken to them otherwise than he did. As it wms, he gra- 
ciously accommodates himself to the existing condition of their 
thoughts, by letting them know that his w’-ord had been a woid of 
power, because a word of strong undoubting faith, such faith as they 
themselves might cherish. “And Jesus answering, saith unto them, 
Have faith in God. For verily I say unto you, that wdiosoever shall 
say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the 
sea; and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe; it shall be 
done.” In the early days of Christianity, the faith of the apostles 
Mark 11 : 20-33 ; 12 : 1-12 ; Matt. 21 : 23-46 ; Luke 20 ; 1-19. 
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was aiitliorized and enconraged to take laold of tlie omnipotence of 
the Beity, and tlirougli it to work miracles. This kind of faith, in 
its absolute and perfect form, existed only in oiir Lord himself. To 
the power itself by which the mhacles w^ere to be WTOUght there w^as 
absolutely no limit, as there wnrs none to that omnipotence which 
the faith -was to appropriate and employ. Bnt in actual exercise the 
power w- as to be proportioned to the faith. It was to be, according 
to their faith that it was to be done by them, as well as in them. 
We accept it then as true to its whole extent, that at that time, and 
as to these men, there was no miracle of power needful or useful for 
the furtherance of their apostolic work, which their faith, had it 
been perfect, might not haye enabled them to accomplish. Of course 
we understand that that wmuld not have been a true or intelligent 
faith in God which desired simply to make trial of its strength, 
independently of the purpose for wdiich the power w-as exercised. 
We put aside, therefore, as quite frivolous and out of place, such a 
question as this : Could St. Peter or St. Paul, wdien their faith w’ as 
strongest, have cast a mountain into the sea, or plucked up a 
S37-camore-tree by the roots ? Whatever God saw -was meet to be 
done, the powder to do that was given; and so to the very shadow 
of the one, and to part of the dress of the other, a w’’onderfiil efficacj' 
%?as once attached. Buf they and all these early Christians w^ere to 
know that the gift of working wonders, which sat for a season like a 
crowm of glory upon the brow of the infant church, wms not to be 
idty and indiscriminately employed, and was ever to be reckoned as 
of inferior value in God’s sight to those iiward graces of the soul, in 
wdiich true likeness to and fellowship with God consist. Thus it is 
that from speaking of faith as putting itself forth in the wmrking of 
miracles, Jesus proceeds to speak of it as expressing the desires of 
the heart to God in prayer: ‘‘Therefore I say unto you, What things 
soever ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them.” “And when ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have 
aught against any; that your Father also which is in heaven may for- 
give you your tres|)asses. But if ye do not forgive, neither will your 
Father which is in heaven forgive your trespasses.” The last wmrds 
are the same that he had used in the Sermon on the Mount. Com- 
paring the tw^o cases, however, there is something more striking in 
the parallel than the simple repetition of the same words. It was 
after his having spoken for the first time the prayer that goes by his 
name, that at the close — as if the one petition, “Forgive ns our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors,” had been dwelling upon his mind, 
and he desired fco recur to it, so as to press home upon their hearts 
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tlie duty of forgiving others- — that before passing on to another sub- 
ject of his discourse, he said: ‘‘For if ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father •will also forgive you : but. ii ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.” Matt. 6:14, 15. So is it here. He cannot speak 
of the large and limitless influence of prayer wdthoiit recurring to 
the same idea, expressing and enforcing it in the same words. 1!^ hy 
have the two— our forgiving others, and being ourselves forgiven — 
been linked thus together in such close and singular conjunction? 
Not that there is any other ground of the divine forgiveness than the 
free mercy of our God in Christ; not that by pardoning others we 
purchase the pardon of Jehovah; but that the connection be- 
tween the two is so constant, fixed, invariable, that neither can you 
ever find the humble, broken, contrite heart, which sues for mercy 
at. the throne of grace, without finding there also the meek and 
gentle spirit that goes forth forgivingly towards others ; nor do you 
ever meet with such free, full, generous forgiveness of others, as from 
those who have themselves partaken of the pardoning grace of God. 
He who has been forgiven that great debt, the ten thousand talents, 
how can he refuse to forgive the hundred pence? 

The words about forgiveness were spoken in the presence of the 
withered fig-tree. The same mysterious power, which had in this 
one instance been put forth to blast and to destroy, was to be con- 
veyed to the disciples. May it not in part have been to warn them 
that it was in no wrathful spirit, for no malignant or destructive 
purposes, that it was to be wielded by them — that in such emphatic 
terms they were reminded that it must ever be in a meek forgiving 
spirit that they should sue for the aid of the heavenly power ? 

The short conversation the wayside over the -walk into the 
city is resumed, and the temple. courts are reached, already filled, 
though it was yet early, with eager expectant crowds. Before 
beginning his work of teaching and of healing, Jesus is walking 
leisurely through the courts, calmly surveying all around, looking 
perhaps, to see what effect his act of the preceding day has had in 
the way of removing the profanations of the place. 

The Sanhedrim has met, a consultation has been held, it has 
been resolved that as a preliminary step he shall be chaliengecl, and 
forced to produce and authenticate his credentials. 

“As he was walking in the temple, there came to him the chief 
priests and the scribes and the elders;” the three great bodies out 
of whom the highest council . of the Jews was constituted. It is a 
foimal deputation, in all likelihood, from this council, which now 
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approaclies and accosts him. Their question seems a fit and fair 
one. They are the constituted keepers of the temple, of the only 
public building of the city that the Eomans have left entirely under 
Jewish control. There has been a manifest invasion of the territory 
committed to their guardianship, of the offices that they alone are 
held competent to discharge; for who is this, that, being neither 
priest nor Levite, nor scribe nor elder, deals with the sacred place 
as if it were his own? Nothing at first sight more proper or perti- 
nent than that they should come to one acting in such a way as 
Jesus had done the day before, and say to him, ^'By vdiat authority 
doest thou these, things? and who gave thee this authority?” We 
remember, however, that three years before Jesus had acted in the 
same way within the precincts of the temple, and that the same men 
had then accosted him in the same manner. Their c|iieBtion then 
indeed had been somewhat different from what it is now: What 
sign sliowest thou, seeing thou doest these things ?” Since then, sign 
after sign had been given, miracle after miracle had been wrought, 
proof after proof of his Messiahship had been jmesented. They had 
refused to listen and be convinced; had turned all the multiplied evi- 
dence aside, and dealt wutli it as if it were of no weight. And now, 
at the close of a period teeming throughout wdth answers to their 
first challenge, they addressed him as if for the first time the ques- 
tion as to what and who he was had to be raised- They do not, 
indeed, now ask for signs ; they must have other vouchers. They 
must probe to the bottom the pretensions of this bold invader of their 
temple, and draw out from him what they fondly hope will give them 
sufficient ground legally to condemn him. They frame their queries 
vv'elL They first ask about the authority under which he acts. 
Tlie}^ know that no authority but one, that of God himself, could 
sanction the procedure of the Galilean. He may plead that author- 
ity; but his own bare claiming it will not suffice — he must display 
his title to the possession of this authority, must tell who gave it to 
him. Looking at the motives by which they were actuated and the 
sinister objects they had in view — considering, too, how full and 
varied were the materials already in their hands for answ^ering their 
inquiry, Jesus might have kept silence and refused to answer. He 
does not do this: he gives indeed no direct or categorical reply; 
but it would be wrong to say that he cleverly or artfully evades the 
question they put to him by asking them another upon a quite differ- 
ent subject; that he suspends his reply to them on theirs to his, so 
that, out of their refusal to answer, he may construct a difenee 
of liis own silence. It was not as a mere evasion of a captious 
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clialleBge, as a mere metLod of stopping tlie niontlis of tlie clial- 
lengers, that “Jesus answered and said unto them, I will also ask you 
one question, and answer me, and I wull tell you by what authority I 
do these things: The baptism of John, -was it from heaven? or of 
men? answer me.” Jesus refers to the bai3tism of John as contain- 
ing within itself a sufficient reply to their inquiries. If they acknowl- 
edged it as divine, they must also recognize his authority as divine ; 
for John had openly and repeatedly pointed to him as the Messiah, 
the greater than he, whose shoe-latchet he was not worthy to 
unloose, Tirst, then, he must have from them a confession as to 
die true character of the Baptist’s ministry. This they are unpre- 
pared to give. Though really and in their hearts rejecting it, they 
had never openly discredited John’s claim to be a prophet sent by 
God. They had managed to keep the people in ignorance of what 
they thought. They had not needed to interfere to check the career 
of the Baptist. Herod had done their w-ork for them in his case. 
John had been removed, and they were willing enough it should be 
thought that they participated in the popular belief. They felt at 
once the difficulty of the dilemma in which the question of Jesus 
involved them. Should they say, as was naturally to be expected 
they should, that John’s baptism was from heaven, Jesus -would 
have it in his power to say, ‘Why then did ye not believe him -when 
he testified of me ? If he was from heaven then so am I, my min- 
istry and his being so v/rapped together, that together they stand or 
■ together they fall.’ Such was the instant use to wiiicli Jesus could 
turn a present acknowledgment on their part of the divine origin 
and authority of the Baptist’s ministry, convicting them at once of 
the plainest and grossest inconsistency. They were not prepared to 
stand convicted of this in presence of the people, no-w stirred to 
intense anxiety as they watched the progress of this collision. But 
as little were they prepared to face the storm that they -would 
raise by an open denial of the heavenly origin of the Baptist’s 
mission; and so to Christ’s pointed interrogation, their onlj^ answer, 
after reasoning among themselves, is, “We cannot tell.” It wms 
false ; they could at least have told what they themselves believed. 
They could, but dared not; and so by this piece of cowardice and 
hypocrisy they forfeit the title to have any other or fuller satisfaction 
given them as to the nature and origin of that authority -which 
Jesus exercised, beyond that which was already in their hands, 
“And Jesus answering saith unto them, Neither do I tell you by 
what authority I do these things.” Mark 11:33. 

Scarcely prepared for having the tables turned so quickly and 
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tlioroiigiily upon them, tlie scribes and chief priests and elders 
stand crestfallen before the Lord. He has them now in hand, nor 
will he lose the last opportunity of telling them what they are, 
and what he knows they have resolved to do. About to pronounce 
over them his fearful anathemas, when all the word-battles of this 
troubled day are over, he will force them now beforehand to spread 
out with their own hands the grounds upon which those anathemas 
were to rest. Out of their own mouths will he condemn them. This 
is done by a skilful use of parable; the same kind of use that 
Nathan made of it when he got David to judge and condemn his 
own conduct. ‘'But what think ye?” says Jesus to them, as if he 
were introducing a -wholly new topic: “A certain man had tW'O sons; 
and he came to the first, and said, Son, go work to-day in my 
vinejmrd. He answered and said, I will not; but afterwards he 
repented, and w^ent. He came to the second, and said likewise ; and 
he ansv/ered and said, I go, sir; but w^ent not. Whether of them 
tw’ain did the will of his father?” Little suspecting the real drift of 
this short and simple story, and rather relieved than otherwise by the 
question, as getting them out of their embarrassment and covering 
their fall, they say unto him at once, “The first;” the one who said 
he w^ould not, yet wLo w^ent. Then came the moral and applica- 
tion of the tale: “Verily I say unto you, That the publicans and the 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you. For John came 
unto 3' oil in the way of righteousness, and ye believed him not ; but 
the publicans and the harlots believed him : and ye, when ye had 
seen it, repented not afterward that ye might believe him.” It -was 
the treatment given to John and to his ministry that Jesus had been 
setting forth in the conduct of the tw^o sons to their father. They, 
the chief priests and elders of the people, were the second son; 
and those publicans and harlots, who repented at the preaching of 
the Baptist, were the first. It was bad enough to have the veil of 
hypocrisy behind which they had tried to screen themselves torn 
aside; to have their unbelief in the Baptist proclaimed upon the 
housetops. It was worse to have publicans and harlots jpreferred 
before them, the preference grounded upon their own verdict. But 
they have still more to hear, still more to bear. Jesus had been 
comparing them, to their great chagrin, with some of the low^est of 
their own times. His eye noiv takes a wider range. He looks back 
to the treatment which these men’s forefathers had given to messen- 
ger after messenger of the Most High, and he looks forward to that 
which they, fit sons of such sires, were about to give himself; and 
bringing the past, the present, and the future into the picture, he 
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tells of a vineyard well fenced, well furnished, let out to husband- 
men; of servant after servant sent to receive its fruits; of one of 
them, being beaten, another stoned, another killed, till the owner of 
the vineyard having “one son, his well beloved,” at last sends him, 
saying, “They will reverence my son.” But the wicked hiisbandiiien, 
when he comes, take and kill him, and cast him out of the vineyard. 
“ What then,” says Jesus, “ shall the lord of the vineyard, when he 
cometh, do unto, those husbandmen?” This question is addressed to 
the people, and not to the chief priests and scribes, to whom, as St. 
Luke (chap. 20:9) tells us, the parable was spoken; and they, not 
looking perhaps beyond the simple incidents of the tale, say, “He will 
come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard to 
others.” But why are the chief priests and the elders forced, as unwill- 
ingly they are, to remain standing there in Christ’s presence with a 
great crowd around them? what are they thinking of this second 
story? what will they now say? Scarcely has Christ begun to speak 
of the vineyard and its fence, and its wine-press, ere I>saiali’s vine- 
yard — a type, they knew, of the house of Israel — recurs to their mem- 
ory ; and as messenger after messenger is spoken of as despatched, 
what could those be but the prophets whom the Lord had sent unto 
their forefathers? Already a strong suspicion that this tale also is 
to be brought to bear against them has entered into their minds — a 
suspicion that is turned into a certainty as Christ proceeds to speak 
of the owner of the vineyard as a father having an only and well- 
beloved son, just such a son as Jesus had always claimed to be to 
God, and as he went on to represent the seizure and the death of 
that son, the very deed they already had resolved to do. In these 
husbandmen they see themselves; in their doom, whatever it may 
be, they see their own. 

WHiile the people, then, in ready answer to Christ’s question, 
speak out the natural verdict of the unbiased conscience, and say, 
“He will destroy the husbandmen, and give the vineyard unto others,” 
they, as they hear such a heavy sentence passed, almost involuntarily 
exclaim, “God forbid.” Jesus looks at them as they utter this vehe- 
ment disclaimer, and says : “What is this then that is written ? Did 
ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of the corner : this is the 
Lord s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes?” Christ quotes here 
from the llStli Psalm, a psalm familiar to the Jews as pointing 
throughout to their Messiah ; so familiar, that it was from it that 
those salutations were taken by wLich Christ on his entry into the 
city had been hailed by the common people two days before, as well 
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as tliose liosannas to the Son of David which the children had 
repeated the next day in the temple, the echoes of which must still 
have been ringing somewhat unpleasantly in the ears of the chief 
priests and the rulers. Jesus wishes by this quotation to carry on 
as it were the prophecy of the parable ; to show what would be the 
doom inflicted upon the perpetrators of that dark deed, the murder 
of the Father’s only and well-beloved Son. That Son was to be 
himself the inflicter of this doom ; but as he in the parable was dead, 
and could not be represented as a living agent, the image of the 
vineyard is dropped, and another is introduced, fitting in however 
with the other, the rejecters of the stone being the same with the 
husbandmen of the vineyard. The chief priests might have some 
little difiiculty in seeing how it was that in speaking about the cor- 
ner-stone Jesus was but carrying on the same history a step or two 
beyond the point at which the parable, by the necessity of its struc- 
ture, had stopped. Any such difficulty was at once removed by 
Christ’s dropping for a moment all allegory, all imagery : “ Therefore 
I say unto you. The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” Matt. 21:43. 
The}'" can mistake no longer ; the kingdom is to be taken from them ; 
as the occupants of the vineyard, they are to be ejected. But is this 
all? does this exhaust their doom? What about that doom may this 
new image of the stone convey? ^‘Whosoever shall fall on this stone 
shall be broken, but on whomsoever it shall fall it will grind him to 
powder.” First the stone is passive, suffering all kinds of rough 
usage to be heaped upon it, avenging itself the while for all the 
insults offered by causing those who offer them to stumble over it, 
and fall and be broken. But at last, as if invested with some inner 
living power, or as if lifted and wielded by some invisible but all- 
powerful hand, it becomes active, gets into motion, lifts itself up, and 
with a crushing weight descends upon its despisers and grinds them 
to powder. Such was Christ to that commonwealth of the J ews, to 
that proud theocracy of which the men before him were the head. 
By the Great Architect he had been laid of old in Zion, the chief 
foundation of the great spiritual edifice to be reared out of the ruins 
of the Fall. For many a generation he had been a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence. All these wrongs of the past he passively 
had borne, and now in his own person he is to submit to reproach 
and suffering and death; but the hour that was to see Mm exalted 
because of this, and proclaimed to be the head of the corner, was to 
see him coming also in judgment. He was to arise out of his place; 
he was to pour contempt on his despisers; utter desolation was to 
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come, upon the city and people of the Jews. The stoin?- v:as to 
fall upon it, and it was in truth a very grinding of that land to 
powder, when every vestige of its ancient institutions was swept 
away, its people perished in multitudes, and the remnant, scattered 
over all the earth, was as the dustuvliicli the wind drives to and fro. 

What Jesus was to the Jews, he is in a certain sense to all> 
.Primarily and mainly, he is set before us as the one and only true 
and broad and firm foundation on which to build our lioj^es ; a foun- 
dation open and easy of access, no guarding fence around it, so near 
that a single step is all that is needed to plant us on it, broad 
enough for all to stand upon, and firm enough to sustain the weight 
of the whole world’s dependence. Such is Christ to all who go to 
him in humility, in simplicity, in child-like trust, resting upon him 
and upon him only for their forgiveness and acceptance with God. 
But such he may not be, h# is not-, to all. The very stone, so elect 
and precious to some, to others may be a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of oftence. There before us all, in the broad highw^ay of life, it 
lies. It will bear now unmoved and unprovoked any treatment that 
yon may give. But it shall not remain so for ever; and wme to 
him who, having despised and rejected it all through life, shall see 
it darkening above his head, descending to crush. It W' ere better 
fox that man that he had never been born ! 


IV. 

Jhe jVlARRIAGE OF THE j^INO's ^ON G^UESTION AS TO 

THE Jribute-JVIoney.''** 

TUESDAY. 

Having repelled the challenge to state and to produce the author- 
ity upon which he was acting, Jesus had addressed first to the 
challengers the parable of the twm sons, and then to the people 
the parable of the wicked husbandmen. In both of these parables 
the conduct of his rejecters had been exposed, and the fate in store 
for them foretold. Yet another parable was added, intended to 
complete that picture of the future which Jesus would hold up 
before their eyes. This parable, the last addressed by our Lord 
to the people at large, was partly a repetition, partly an expansion 

* Matt. 22 : 1^22 ; Mark 12 : 13-17 ; Luke 20 : 20 - 26 . 
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of the one delivered some time before in Peraea, on the occasion 
of an entertainment given to Christ by a chief Pharisee, and which 
is recorded in the 14th chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke. It is 
interesting to notice the differences between the two, corresponding 
so accurately, as they do, with the differences of time and circum- 
stances under which they were spoken. When the first was uttered, 
the hostility of the hierarchy, though deep and deadly, was latent. 
The certain man, therefore, who makes a supper, and sends out his 
servant to tell them that were bidden to come, for all things were 
now ready, has nothing more to comf)lain of than that his messenger 
and his message were both treated with neglect. With more or less 
courteousiiess, more or less decision of purpose, more or less implied 
preference for other engagements, the invitation was refused. And 
the penalty visited upon this refusal -was simply exclusion from the 
banquet. For I say unto yon that none of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper.” 

In the second parable, the guilt of the first invited guests is 
greater, the penalty more severe. The certain man who makes a 
feast becomes a king, invitations issuing from whom had all the 
character of commands. And it is for no common purpose that 
the royal banquet is prepared. It is for a great state occasion; to 
celebrate a great state event. Even therefore had the king’s invita- 
tion met with no other or different reception from that given to 
the invitation of the householder, a much higher guilt had been 
involved in declining it ; for a royal banquet made under such 
circumstances had something in it of a public or political character. 
To make light of an invitation to such a banquet, to plead any of 
the events or duties or engagements of ordinary life as a reason 
for declinature and absence, would not only be in the highest degree 
discourteous, it would have a taint of treason in it, an element of 
disloyalty and rebellion. 

In the one case a single servant is sent forth, and when he tells 
the bidden guests to come, for all things are now ready, with one 
consent they begin to make excuse ; but there is nothing of con- 
tempt or malignity displayed towards either the provider of the 
feast or the servant who bears the summons. There is an apparent 
desire to make out something like a good excuse. In the second 
parable the king sends out not one, but a band of servants, w^ho 
meet with a flat refusal. Other servants are sent forth, not to 
punish, not to announce the king’s purpose to exclude, but to renew 
the invitation — to entreat the refusers to reconsider their resolution. 
Some make light of it, treat this second invitation with even greater 
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disrespect than the first; while others are so provoked that they 
take the messengers, spitefully entreat them, and slay them. Is it 
wonderful that the wrath of the king should in consequence of this 
be so much greater than that of the simple householder; that he 
should treat the heavier offence with a deeper mark of displeasure 
than mere exclusion from his presence and his table? “He sends 
forth his armies and destroys these murderers, and burns up their 
city.” 

This bringing in of armies, this mention of a city and its destruc- 
tion, at once calls up to our thoughts the ruin hovering over Jeru- 
salem, and teaches us to connect the parable of the marriage-feast 
with that of the wicked husbandmen; both intended to set forth 
the terrible punishment of the Jewish people — the taking of the 
kingdom from them, and the giving it to others. In the closing 
^ part, however, of the latter parable — that which speaks of the new 
guests brought in from the highways, and the king coming in and 
detecting the man without the wedding-garment — ^it goes beyond 
the former; it points not to Jewish but to Christian times. And 
it should fix our attention all the more upon the closing section 
of the parable, that while in all the other teachings of our Loi’d 
during his last day in the temple, strict regard was ha4 to the 
audience that was then before him — to the events that were so soon 
to transpire in Jerusalem and Judea — he easts here a prophetic' 
glance upon the ages that were to succeed the fall of the Jewish 
theocracy — as if he could not pass away from his pre-intimation 
of the forfeiture of the kingdom by the sons of Abraham without 
warning those who were to be brought in to take their place, that 
a no less watchful eye would be upon them as they sat dovv-n at the 
provided banquet, that the badge of loyalty without and the spirit 
of true loyalty within would be required of all, and that the want 
of it would incur a penalty not less heavy than that visited oh their 
predecessors, the chief priests, the scribes, the elders. 

Their wrath at the speaker knew no bounds. They would have 
laid hold of him and borne him off to inflict the condign prmish- 
ment that in their eyes he so fully merited. But they feared the 
people. They were not sure of the temper of the crowd by which 
they were surrounded, not sure how far they would be supported by 
the Roman authorities. Outwardly curbing, inwardly nursing their 
wrath, they withdraw to try another method. They have been 
baffled in the attempt openly to confront him; but could they not 
entangle him in his talk by some crafty questions, and force from 
him an answer that might supply material for accusation, “that so 
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they might deliver him unto the power and authority of the gov- 
ernor”? Luke 20:20. Leaving some of their underlings to vatch 
him, so as to be ready to report all he says and does, they retire 
to hold a secret conclave. They call the Herodians into council, 
whom they find quite willing to combine with them in the execution 
of any plan that promised to prevail against the man whom they 
equally hate. The deliberation is brief. A step at once suggests 
itself that cannot but succeed, which, one way or other, is certain 
to damage, if not utterly to ruin, their common enemy. The chief 
priests, however, and scribes, and elders, the leading men who have 
just had that humiliating colloquy with him, will not go themselves 
to carry out this ^vell-concocted scheme. They have had enough 
of personal collision. They will not venture again into his presence, 
to be taunted and maligned before the people. It is besides a 
very low and hypocritical piece of work that is to be done, and 
they commit it to other hands, who take with them some of these 
Herodians, to give the matter less of a purely Pharisaic character. 

Having got their instructions, these emissaries approach Jesus, 
feigning themselves to be sincere men, bent upon ascertaining what 
their duty is. And when they come they say to him, Master, V'e 
know that thou art true, and carest for no man, for thou regarde st 
not the person of men, but teachest the way of God in truth” — a 
very insidious piece of flattery, a great part of its power lying 
in the apparent honesty with which the men who offer it embrace 
themselves among the number of those for whom they are sure that 
Jesus will not care; a kind of flattery consisting in attributing to 
the person flattered a superiority to flattery, to which, if 'well admin- 
istered, our wreak humanity is peculiarly susceptible. With this 
artful preface, which they hope will tempt him to speak boldly 
out the answer that may suit them, they say, “Master, is it lawful 
to give tribute to Caesar, or not? Shall w^e give, or shall w^e not 
give ?” It is not the expediency but the lawfulness of paying the 
tribute exacted by the Eomans, that they ask about. That lawful- 
ness was denied by many wdio, under the force and* pressure of 
necessity, yet paid the tax. The Pharisees themselves, who owed 
much of their power and popularity to their faithful adherence to 
the principles of the old Jewish theocracy, disputed the lawfulness 
of the exaction. They took theii* stand here upon a Very plain 
declaration of Moses Thou shalt in anywise set him king over 
thee whom the Lord thy God shall choose; one from among thy 
brethren shalt thou set king over thee: thou mayest not set a 
stranger over thee, which is not thy brother.” Dent. 17 :15. When 
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tlie Herodian family, one not of Jewish but of Idumean extraction, 
backed by the powder of Eome, took possession of the throne of 
Judea, the entire Jewish Sanhedrim, appealing to this scripture, 
protested against what they rightly enough regarded as a violation 
of the Mosaic law. Their protest, how^ever, was unavailing. The 
first two Herods were kept upon the throne by the Eoman emperors, 
whose policy it then was through them to rule Judea. Ere long 
indeed, and this happened during our Saviour’s life, the mask was 
dropped. The sovereignty of Judea w^as directly assumed by the 
Eomans. One or other of its northern provinces -was given to one 
* of the Herods, who governed it under the title of tetrarch or king ; 
hut Judea proper was placed under a Eoman procurator. Sucli a 
method of foreign rule was still more obnoxious to the Jewish 
people than the government of the Herods, who, though by descent 
Idumean, had by intermarriage with J ewish families won for them- 
selves something like a Jewish title. It was the policy, and we 
have no doubt it was the honest principle of the Pharisees, secretly 
to foster the general and deep, but repressed and smouldering oppo- 
sition to the Eoman rule. Distinguished as a religious party for 
their extreme and punctilious attachment to the ceremonialism of 
the Jewish law, as a political party they wmii golden opinions of the 
people by standing in the vanguard as upholders of the national 
independence. Among the many political questions which the state 
of the country raised, ,was one about the payment of the poll-tax 
imposed by the foreign governors. Arguing from the premise that 
the wEole foundation of the Eoman authority w^as hollow, grounded 
on usurpation and incapable of defence, the leading political Phar- 
isees vehemently denied the legality of the imposition. The Hero- 
dians, the defenders of the legitimacy of the Herodiaii dynasty, 
could not well deny the justice of the Eoman claim to civil suprem- 
acy, as it had been by the Eoman power that the dynasty which 
they siipj)orted had been instituted. Yet among them there were 
many wdio bore no good will to the Itahan conquerors, and wdio 
looked to the rule of the Herods as the best protection against an 
entirely foreign domination— the best preservative of something like 
a separate and independent national existence. Such kind of Hero- 
dians perhaps they were who now associated themselves with the 
Pharisees in putting the question to Jesus— “Master, is it lawful 
to give tribute to Gsesar or not ? Shall we give, or shall v^e not 
give?” 

They think that they have shut him up ; no door seems open to 
evade or to decline an answer. A simple afiirmative or a simple 
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negative must be given. On either side, the difficulty and the 
danger to Jesus seem nearly equal. If he shall say it is lawful 
to give tribute to Omsar, his favor with the people is gone ; his 
pretensions to be the Messiah are scattered to the winds; from 
being an object of attraction and attachment he becomes an object 
of alienation and contempt. Should he, on the other hand, say, as 
they fondly hope he will, that it is not lawful, the weapon is at once 
put into their hands which they can use against him with fatal 
effect. They have but, to report him to Pilate as a stirrer-up of 
sedition, and prove their charge by his own declaration made in 
the presence of the people. But they are not prepared for the 
manner in which the insidious question is to be dealt with. Why 
tempt ye me, ye hypocrites?” said Jesus; ‘‘show me a penny” — 
the coin in common circulation. There wnre two kinds of money 
at that time in use among the Jews — the Eoman, by which all the 
common business of life was transacted, and in which the capitation- 
tax, about ■which the question that had been raised, was paid; 
and the- old Jewish, still partially employed, and in which especially 
the temple tax was paid. They bring him one of the Eoman coins — 
a denarius. He looks at it and says, “Whose image and super- 
scription is this?” They say to him, “Cmsar’s.” He says to them, 
“Bender to Osesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s.” 

By this singular and short reply the hypocrisy and the incon- 
sistency of his questioners are at once exposed. The mere j^ayment 
of the tribute is but a secondary matter after all. The true, the 
great question was. Should the Boman rule be submitted to or not ? 
was it or was it not lawful to submit to that authority, to bear 
the foreign yoke? This question the Jewish people and these 
Pharisees, their most influential leaders, had suffered so far to be 
decided. They had yielded to .and accepted the foreign yoke. 
There was this manifest token of subjection, that Boman money was 
circulating among them as the common and accepted coin of the 
realm. It was an acknowledged maxim, it had become a rabbinical 
proverb, that the coin of a country tells who is its king. Things 
being in that state in Judea, it was an idle, it was a deceitful, it was 
a base and malignant thing, to come to Jesus and try to force from 
him such a decision upon that isolated point of the payment of the 
tax, as would involve him with the Boman authorities. Let those 
who thought Csssar was a usurper, and were prepared to cast off 
his authority, raise at once the standard of rebellion, and try the 
hazard of a civil war. Let those who, holding the existing govern- 
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ineut to be illegitimate, tlionglit at tlie same time tliat matters were 
not ripe for open resistance, bide their time, and mature their meas- 
ures as well and as secretly as they pleased ; but let not any, like 
these Pharisees and Herodians, while fawning upon the Eoiiiaii 
governor, and forward in all the outward expressions of submission, 
pretend to have any difficulty about the payment of tlie tax; above 
all, let them not, while trying to keep up their own povra: and 
popularity by letting it be understood that they sympathized with 
the people in their opposition to the foreign rule, try to inveigle 
one who from the first had stood aloof and declined to take any 
part whatever in the political dissensions of the country, so as to 
accuse him to the governor, and have him condemned and executed 
for that which, neither in their own eyes, nor in that of the great 
majority of their fellow-countrymen, 'was accounted as a crime. 

Coupling it with his demand for a sight of the Eoman coin, and 
his pointing to the image and superscription stamped thereon, I 
have no doubt that those of Christ’s auditors would have been right 
who interpreted the first part of Christ’s answer, “ Eender to Csesar 
the things that are Caesar’s,” as implying that it was lawful to pay 
the tribute-money; right. and consistent — so long as Caesar or any 
one was acknowledged as king, and the money from his mint taken 
and employed — that the trib&te levied by him should be paid; the 
duty of obedience springing from the fact of the existing dominion. 
Eut there can be as httle doubt that those also of that audience 
would have been right who interpreted the second part of Christ’s 
answer, “Eender to God the things that are God’s,” as carrying wnth 
it a severe and most merited rebuke of his questioners. For had 
they but fulfilled that acknowledged obligation, had they been but 
true to the spirit and laws of their own ancient government, no 
Eoman soldier had ever invaded their borders, no Eoman governor 
had sat in the Hall of Judgment at Jerusalem. It was their owui 
failure in rendering to God the things that were his, a failure of 
which Pharisees and Herodians had alike been guilty, which had 
reduced their country to bondage; and now to be -wrangling about 
the narrow question of the paying of the tribute, what was it but 
as if the men who by some act and deed had exposed themselves 
to the infliction of a certain penalty, were to sit down and discuss 
on abstract grounds the legitimacy of the authority by which that 
penalty was enacted ? 

Considering Christ’s answer in its immediate bearings upon those 
who then stood before him, it is not difficult to see how completely 
it availed to silence his questioners, and to put it out of the power 
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of any of tlie parties there represented to turn it against him. They 
could only maryel at him, and hold their peace. 

But separating this memorable saying of Christ from the par- 
ticular circumstances under which it was uttered, and the immediate 
object it wms intended to subserve, let us look at it as an aphorism 
of infinite wisdom, thrown into that proverbial form that gives it so 
easy and so strong a hold upon the memory, and promulgated for 
the universal guidance of mankind. “ Bender unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s ; unto God the things that are God’s.” Both 
precepts may and ought to be obeyed. There need not be, there 
ought not to be, any discord or collision between them. Christ 
would not have imposed the double obligation had there been any 
natural or necessary conflict betw^een the tw’-o. Each may be met 
and fully satisfied, the other being left entire and uninvaded. It 
ought never to keep a man from rendering all due obedience to 
his earthly sovereign, that he is faithful in his allegiance to him 
who is King of kings and Lord of lords. It ought never to keep 
him from serving aright his Heavenly King, that he has an earthly 
one to whom honor and obedience are due. It w^ould be to 
misinterpret altogether the golden rule of Christ, to regard it as 
if it set before us two masters, both of whom W'O w’-ere called to 
serve, the one having authority in one region and over so much 
ground, the other having authority over quite a different region 
and within quite different limits, whose claims might occasionally 
become competing and conflicting. In rendering to Caesar the 
things that righteously are Caesar’s, w’-e can never be keeping from 
God the things that righteously are Gotl’s. And if the things 
that are God’s be duly and fully rendered, Caesar shall get wdiat 
is his as one of the very things that God requires at our hands. 
The second precept, in fact, embraces the first as the greater covers 
the less. 

Let it, however, be at once acknowledged, that rich and full 
of wisdom as the saying of our Lord is, it appears to fail in appli- 
cation; for is not, it may be said, the very point upon wdiicli w^e 
especially need guidance, left by it vague and undecided ? l¥hat 
are the things that are Cesar’s? What are the things that are 
God’s? How far in each case can and may we go? Where in 
each case ought we to stop? A line of demarcation it is thought 
there must be here between the tw^o sets of obligations, the two 
kinds of duty and of service. But the adage does not help us to 
lay it down. Now, strange as it may appear, it is the very absence 
of any such precise and definite directory as the one thus craved 
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for, its careful avoidance of drawing any separating line between 
our civil and political duties on the one hand, and our religious 
ones on the other, which, to our view, stamps it with the signature 
of a wisdom that is divine. Christ does not define what wo arc 
to do, or what w^e are to refuse to do, in order to render to Ciosar 
the things that are Caesar’s. No; but he gives us to understand 
that these never can be, or at least never ought to be, such as to 
interfere in the slightest degree with the higher duty we owe to 
God. He does not define what we are to do, or what not to do, 
in order to render to God the things that are his. No; but he 
gives us to understand that these never are or can be such as to 
interfere in the slightest degree with the dutiful obedience that 
we owe to kings and to all that are in authority over us. We are 
not, under the cloak of being faithful to Cassar, to become disobe- 
dient to God. We are not, under the cloak of being obedient to 
God, to be unfaithful to our earthly ruler. And if, with equal 
singleness of eye, equal purity of motive, we make it equally a 
matter of conscience to keep both the precepts that he has linked 
together, no discord shall arise, no need of dividing lines be felt. 
I believe it to be impossible logically to define, so as absolutely 
to distinguish from one another, our social and political duties from 
our religious ones. To look only at a single section of the wide 
domain: when church and state have come into conflict, the 
attempt has always failed, I believe must ever fail, to mark off 
the boimdary-line betw^eeii them, and to say exactly and all along 
the line where the authority of the one ends, and that of the other 
begins. Collisions, unhappily, have arisen. The past is full of 
them: no darker chapters in the history of our race than those 
in which the record of these conflicts is preserved. But how has 
this come about? From kings becoming tyrants : from their forget- 
ting that they, and all their subjects along with them, should render 
to God the things that are God’s; wdiich cannot be done unless the 
rights of the individual conscience be respected, and each man left 
free to believe and -worship as that conscience dictates; from priests 
becoming kings, from their forgetting that Christ’s kingdom is not 
of this world, and that it was never meant to be so administered as 
to call in the aids of earthly power — to use those instruments which 
earthly sovereigns are alone entitled to employ. 

On both sides here the deepest wrongs have been done, the 
foulest crimes committed. The august name of royalty lias been 
abused, to trample upon the still more sacred rights of conscience. 
It w^as abused when the proud monarch of Babylon raised the golden 
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image in tlie plain of Dura, and issued Ms order that all people and 
nations should jvorship it ; it was abused when Darius signed the 
writing and issued the decree that no man should present anj peti- 
tion to God or man for thirty days, but to himself ; it was abused 
when the rulers of the Jews summoned Peter and John before them, 
and straitly charged them that they should speak no mo|e of Jesus 
to the people; it was abused when the emperor of Germany called 
Martin Luther before the Diet, and commanded him to retract the 
faith that he had derived from the sacred oracles; it was abused 
wdien the Stuarts prescribed to the Covenanters of Scotland the man- 
ner in which they were to worship God, and treated all who refused 
compliance wdth their ordinances as rebels against the throne, per- 
secuting them even unto death, We cannot count Daniel, Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego, the apostles of our Lord, Luther, 
the Scottish Covenanters, as violators of the precept, Bender unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” because at cost or peril of their 
lives they heroically resolved to obey God rather than man. 

The sacred name of religion has also been abused. It wms 
abused w^hen Cromwell taught his men to see in their enemies the 
enemies of the Lord, and claimed the divine sanction for all the 
slaughter effected^ by the swords of his Ironsides; it w^as abused 
wdien he who arrogated to himself the title of God’s vicegerent upon 
earth, raised himself above all earthly sovereigns, took it on him to 
sit in judgment upon their titles to their croAvns, dethroned princes 
at his pleasure, and released subjects from allegiance to their lawful 
’kings. It was still more awfully abused when spiritual offenders 
against the church — those who believed not as she would have them 
to believe, w^'orshipped not as she would have them worship — were 
treated as criminals, to be punished by the sword, and the civil 
power was called on to enforce the spiritual sentence, and many a 
dungeon witnessed the torture, and many a death-pile was raised, 
and many a martyr-spirit was chased up through the fires to its 
place beneath the altar. 

Fanatics on the one hand, and despots on the other, have sadly 
traversed the Saviour’s golden rule, and in doing so have only 
taught us how difficult a thing it is for weak humanity, when under 
the blinding influence of prejudice and passion, to bear in mind the 
double precept of our Lord: “Bender to Csesar the things that are 
Ocesar’s: to God the things that are God’s.” 
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V. , 

C^UESTIOH OF THE ^A.DDUCEES AS TO THE jR.ESURREC- 

TION OF THE DeAD/" 

i 

TUESDAY. 

Bafflep and exposed by Christ’s answer as to the payment 
of the tribute-money, the Pharisees retire. And now tlieir great 
riyals, the Sadducees, take the field, and try to entangle Jesus in 
his talk. Though constituting a powerful party, it is not till tlie 
closing scene of the Sayicur’s life that the Sadducees appear to haye 
taken any actiye part against him. It was alien from their disposi- 
tion to interfere with any popular religious moyement till it took 
such shape as made it in their eyes dangerous to the state, and 
then they did not scruple summarily to quench it. They looked 
with a haughty contempt upon w^hat they regarded as the ground- 
less beliefs and idle superstitious practices of the great bulk of their 
countrymen. In common with them they believed indeed in the 
divine origin of the Jewish faith, restricted as they took that faith 
to be mainly to the announcement that there but one God, 
the God of Israel, in opposition to all idolatry. They admitted the 
divine authority of the laws and institutions of Moses, whom they 
especially honored as their great heaven-sent and heaven-instructed 
lawgiver. But they rejected the whole of that oral tradition which 
had grown up around the primitive Mosaic I'evelation, w^hioh had 
come generally to be regarded, and was especially defended by the 
Pharisees, as of equal authority with it. They accepted the other 
books of the Old Testament as well as the Pentateuch, but there 
seems good reason to believe that they held the latter in peculiar 
and pre-eminent esteem. In their interpretation of the Pentateuch 
they adhered rigidly to the letter, rejecting all the false glosses and 
elaborate explanations and inferences which the Pharisaic Eabbis 
had introduced. Into their religious creed the Sadducees would 
admit nothing which Moses had not directly and unambiguously 
announced. True to their character as the freethinkers or rational- 
ists of their age and nation, they were incredulous as to any other 
existences or powers influencing human affairs beyond those that 
lay open to the observation of their senses. They did not— as 
professed disciples of Moses they could not — repudiate the agency 

Matt. 22 : 23-33 ; Mark 12 : 18-27; Luke 20:27-40, 
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of God as exerted ia the creation and government of the world. 
But they limited that agency to a general supervision and control 
which left full scope to human volition and human effort, which they 
regarded as the chief factors in the unfolding of events. So far as 
their professed faith would let them, they were materialists. They 
acknowledged the existence of one great Spirit. They could not 
deny that beings called angels had occasionally, in the early times 
whose history w^as recorded by Moses, appeared to take some part 
in earthly affairs. But, disbelieving in the existence of any other 
spirit save that of the Supreme, whatever their explanation of these 
angelic manifestations, it was one that left them at liberty to deny, 
as they did, that there w^as any permanent and separate order of 
beings called angels standing between men and God. They said 
that there was “no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit.” Acts 
23 : 8. They believed in the soul of man only as exlhbited in and by 
the body %vhich enshrined it; with that body it perished at death. 
The future state, a w^orld of rewards and punishments hereafter 
for the things now done in the body, was but a dream. To speak 
of the resurrection of the body at some after period was a solecism. 
There w’-as no spirit for it to be reunited with. It might please 
God, out of the materials that had once formed one human body, to 
make another like it, and to plant in it another soul; but there was, 
there could be, no real resurrection of the dead, no rising to life 
again of the same beings that had been buried. If such a thing 
could be, and were actually to take place, the beings so raised would 
return (as they imagined) to the same kind of life as that which 
previously had been theirs; and from the very absurdities and con- 
tradictions which would be implied in this, they drew many an 
argument against the popular belief in a resurrection, which those 
adhering to that belief, holding it as they did in a very gross and 
materialist fashion, w^ere unable to meet. 

How did such men look upon Jesus Christ? Perhaps in the 
first instance as a weak but harmless enthusiast, little wmrth their 
notice, or worth only a smile or a scoff. His teaching, so far as 
it was reported to them, or they knew anything about it, wms utterly 
distasteful to them ; it was animated by a spirit totally the reverse 
of theirs; it was full of faith in the invisible. In it the spiritual, the 
future, the eternal, not only enwrapped but absorbed the present, 
the temporary, the sensible. God was no longer a mere name for 
a remote and inaccessible Being, who sat aloof upon a throne of 
exalted supremacy. He was a Father, continually engaged in guid- 
ing, protecting, providing; clothing the lilies of the field; feeding 
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the fowls of tlie air; causmg Ms sun to shine; sending his rain from 
heaven; caring for all the creatures of his power^ all the cliildreii 
of his love. No thought was to be taken for the body as coiiipared 
with that w’hich should be taken for the soul. The 'world beyond 
the present *stood out in vivid perspective and relief. The angels 
of God w^ere represented as rejoicing there over eacli sinner tint 
repented on earth, and the spirits of the dead as waiting to wtleonuj 
each brother spirit as it passed up to its place beside them in the 
heavens. 

How the Sadducees regarded the miracles of our Lord it is 
difficult to say. They would regard his feeding of the liungry and 
his curing of the diseased either as impositions, or exercises of some 
occult power of which he had become possessed. But when he 
pretended to cast out devils and to raise the dead, his miracles came 
into direct collision with their unbelief, and awarkened more than 
incredulity — stirred up malignity. He was in their ejes a base 
and bad man •who could thus deceive the people. If he •would 
prove that he came from God, let some sign direct froni God be 
given. The only occasion on wdiich, during the course of our Sa- 
viour’s ministry, the Sadducees interfered -with him, wms -wheii they 
once joined the Pharisees in demanding from him a sign from 
heaven. They got signs enough, some of them wrought under their 
own eyes, as in the healing of the man born blind, and in the 
raising of Lazarus, but signs which only increasingly exasperated 
them, so that when they saw that the movement created by Jesus 
was assuming politically so threatening an aspect, they w^ere quite 
willing at last to league 'vdth the Pharisees, and assist in removing 
him; for it wms better, so said one of themselves, that one man 
should die than that the -vvhole nation should perish. Parties to the 
recent resolution come to by the Sanhedrim, the Sadducees wmre 
watching with as jealous eyes as the Pharisees all that was taking 
place in the courts of the temple. Though conspiring with them in 
tlieir design, if may have been with some degree of secret com- 
placency that they noticed how in the word-battle about the tribute- 
money he had foiled the rival sect. They have a question of their 
own, however, with wdiich, as they fancy, he will find it more, difficult 
to deal; one with which they had often pressed their adversaries, 
and to which they had never got any satisfactory reply. They 
will see how Jesus will deal with it. If he agree with them, then 
adieu to his power with the people; if he fail to answer, what a 
triumph both over him and all credulous believers in a resurrection! 

They state their case and propose their query. Mbses had 
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commanded that if a Jew died childless, leaying a widow, his brother 
should many her, and had ruled that the child of the second mar- 
riage should be reckoned as the heir of the brother predeceased. 
There were seven brothers, they told Jesus, 'who all died, each 
having been successively the husband of the same woman ; and last 
of all, the -woman died: “in the resurrection, therefore,” they say 
to him, very confidently — some\?hat coarsely and contemptuously — 
“whose wife shall she be of the seven?” Christ’s answ’-er is direct 
and emphatic. -“Ye do err,” he says, “not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the powder of God.” His charge against them is not one of 
hypocrisy, but of error, of wuong belief, that error having a twofold 
source : 1. Their ignorance of the meaning of the Scriptures, of that 
very book of Moses from v/hich they had quoted; 2. Their ignorance 
of the power of God, of the manner of its exercise generally, and, 
more particularly, of the wmy in which it should be exercised in 
effecting that resurrection wdiicli they denied. Taking these sources 
of error in inverse order, Jesus first unfolds wdierein their error 
as to the power of God consisted. They looked upon it too much 
as a mere force, illimitable indeed, yet fixed, unvarying, w^orldng 
now as it had ever done before, to work hereafter even as it was 
wmrkiiig now. They failed to recognise it as the forthputting of 
the energy of a living Being wdio v/as ever thereby embodying his 
wdll, expressing his purposes, executing his plans — the very same 
error as to the power of God wdiich lies at the root of a large part 
of our modern infidelity, traceable, as it easily is, up to a denial 
of the personal agency of a Being wdio has plans and purposes and 
a wdll of which the whole creation is but a constant and gradual 
development. But, still more particularly, the Saddueees had erred 
in limiting the future manifestations of the powder of God, in imagin- 
ing that if the dead were to rise again, they w-ere to live subject 
to the same conditions, united to each other by the same relation- 
ships wdth those that now- exist. Prior to the incarnation, very little 
beyond the bare fact that there w^as to be a resurrection of the 
dead had been revealed. Had .any right conceptions of the, char- 
acter and power of the great Creator been entertained, preparing 
the mind that entertained them for an endless variety in the future 
as v;e now know that there has been in the past, the very nature of 
the fact, apart from all further information about it, that there wms 
to be hereafter a general resurrection of the dead, should have stifled 
in the birth such an idle objection as that which these Saddueees 
w’-ere urging; for, come how it might, let it be attended with w’-hat- 
ever other outward changes in the physical condition of our globe, 
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it was in itself a change too gxeat to allow of any ideas borrowed 
from the present condition of things being transferred to that new 
state of which it must form the initial stage. But Jesus goes a 
step farther than this: he puts his hand forward partially to lift 
the Yeib and tell somewhat of the nature and the extent to which 
these changes will be carried which the resurrectioii will involve. 
^^And Jesus, answering, said unto them, The children of this world 
marrj^ and are given in marriage : but they which shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage : neither can they die any 
more: for they are equal unto the angels; and are the children 
of God, being the children of the. resurrection.” Jjiike 20 : 34-36. 
This much is told us here; that great changes are in store for us; 
that out of the grave a new economy is to arise, elevated in all its 
conditions and relationships above that under 'which we now dwell. 
But how much also remains untold; how much to check that pruri- 
ent curiosity with which w^e are tempted to pry into the future, and 
extort from it its secrets ! 

We have got in the Bible two brief sketches which none but the 
finger of God could have drawn, a sketch of the beginning and a 
sketch of the end of the world as it now is. The one, the pictiire 
of the past, the story of the creation, how very difficult has it been 
for us to decipher it; how slowly are we spelling out its meaning; 
how much of it still remains obscure; how utterly should we have 
failed in interpreting it aright, had it not so happened that, in these 
later years, we have got access to other records, also somewhat 
dim as yet, which the events as they occurred stamped endiiringiy 
upon the solid rocks. Now if the scriptural picture of the past 
was so dark and so difficult to understand,' was in our hands so 
long misunderstood and misinterpreted, how can we expect it to be 
otherwise with the scriptural picture of the future, which tells of a 
coming epoch more unlike the present than is the present to any 
' epoch of the past ? How wise then and becoming for us, till the 
events occur that shall yield the true interpretation, to confine our- 
selves to the simple and general truths that lie upon the face of 
those figurative descriptions of the future state which abound in 
the Bible, and which ought never to be treated as literally and 
historically true. How vain to use what were meant only to be 
obscure hints, as stepping-stones from which fancy may safely mount 
and soar away at random. Let us be satisfied with the little that 
we can now know. It doth not yet appear -what we shall be. We 
see but through a glass darkly, nor will any straining of our eyeballs 
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make clearer -that clondy medium tlirougli which alone we are per- 
mitted to gaze. Standing with that wonderful future before us, 
on which our eye cannot but often and eagerly be fixed, there is 
happily for us another and a better occupation than that of filling 
the void spaces with forms and colors of our own creation. Children 
of that coming resurrection we all must be. No mountain shall have 
breadth enough to cover us, no ocean depth enough to hide us, 
when once the imperial summons soundeth, Arise, ye dead, and 
come to judgment.” But children of a blessed resurrection, of the 
resurrection unto life, we can only be by becoming now the children 
of God. Let that be our present, our steadfast aim; let that goal 
be reached, and then let us rest quietly in the assurance that, raised 
with Christ, we shall be sharers of his immortality, shall die no. 
more, but be as the angels which are in heaven. 

The error of the Sadducees as to the power of God having been 
exposed, Christ proceeds to notice their error as to the, Scriptures: 

As touching the dead that they rise ; have ye not read in the 
book of Moses?” Mark 12:26. Among the Jews, down till near 
the times of Christ, the first five books of our Bible formed but 
one book, written continuously on one roll of parchment. It is 
out of this book, called ordinarily the Book of the Law, that he 
quotes a sentence in proof Of the resurrection. He might have 
cited other ampler and much clearer testimony from other parts 
of the sacred Scriptures, especially from the Psalms and the books 
of Job, Daniel, and Hosea; but he is dealing now with the Saddu- 
cees, and he takes the passage from the same writings to which they 
had themselves appealed. Have ye not read in the book of Moses, 
how ill the bush God spake unto him, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? He is 
not the God of the dead, but the God of the living: ye therefore do 
greatly err.” Mark 12 : 26, 27. The link that binds here the premise 
to the conclusion is anything but apparent at first sight. The infer- 
ence seems neither natural nor necessary. Does God’s calling him- 
self the God of the departed patriarchs of itself prove that these 
patriarchs were still living? Is not this the simple and only mean- 
ing of the passage quoted: that he who had been the God of the 
fathers vfould be the God of the children? Even granting that the 
continued existence of those, of whom God spake as being still their 
God, •was to be legitimately inferred from the expression cited, what 
proof was involved in that of their resurrection? Might the soul 
not live though the body were left for ever in the grave? Iii 
answer to such questions, let it be noted that Christ’s reply to the 
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Sadducees was evidently rather general than specific — cnt at the 
root of their unbelief rather than at the particular branch of it 
pressed on his regard. These men were unbelievers in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, because they were unbelievers in the inimortalitv 
of the soul. The two were so connected in their regards that they 
stood or fell together. Prove to them the one, the major jirojaisi- 
tion — that the soul survived the dissolution of the body — and von 
cut away the ground upon which their rejection of the other rested. 
Establish the fact that Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob were still 


living when God spake of them as he did to Moses from the bush, 
and you overturn the foundation of their infidelity. And this is 
what Jesus does, not so much by argument, as by his own antliori- 
tative declaration that there lay in the phrase, “I am the God of 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob,” a depth of meaning that the 
Sadducees had failed to penetrate — that it was nothing short of 


an announcement that the relationship in which God stood to these 
departed patriarchs was so peculiar, so close, so gracious, as to 
preclude the possibility of either soul or body ever finally perishing, 
as to involve at once the immortality of the one and the resurrection 
of the other. We would be ready at once to acknowledge that, 
had Christ not put this meaning upon the plnase, had he not fur- 
nished us with tins key for the unlocking of its full significance, 
it would not have appeared to us necessarily to have involved the 
inference that is drawn from it. But let us be equally ready to 
accept the interpretation of it that he has given. We would do so 
even though the links that bound the premise to the conclusion 
remained obscure ; but we lay this brief compendious argument in 
favor of the resurrection alongside that expanded proof winch St 
Paul unfolds in the 15th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and light begins to dawn upon it. 

The idle question of the Sadducees was much akin in character, 
owned the same spiritual pedigree, with that dealt with by the 
apostle: “But some man wiU say. How are the dead raised up? and 
with what body do they come?” As Jesus met the query put to 
him about the woman and her seven husbands, by teUins his aues- 
tioners that they utterly mistook the nature of the changes that 
t ie resurrection was to bring with it, for in that world it wns to 
us er in, there was to be neither marrying nor giving in marriage; 

so M met the questioners of his day by telling them that they too 
had faUeninto >he like mistake of confounding the future with the 
present;_ that it was not to be the same body that was buried which 
^as to use, but one as different from it as the seed that rots beneath 
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the sod is from the stalk of wheat that issues from it; that flesh 
and blood could not inherit the kingdom of God ; that the natural 
was to be changed into the spiritual, the corruptible into the incor- 
ruptible, the terrestrial into the celestial. And just as Christ de- 
duces from the covenant relationship in which God stood to the 
patriarchs the preservation of their entire being, and the clothing 
it with a deathless immortality, even so from the relationshij) in 
which Jesus stands to all who are in vital union with him, does the 
apostle draw the very same conclusion. In taking their nature on 
him, in bearing their sins, in dying that they might live, Jesus took 
their whole humanity and wound it round him, and so identified 
it with his own being and estate, that as in him they live, with him 
they must rise again, his life involving theirs, his resurrection involv- 
ing theirs. Mysterious incorporating union with Jesus Christ ! that 
begins with the simple act of trust and love which binds our weak 
and sinful spirit to our Eedeemer, and brings us into such close and 
hallowed fellowship with God, that we can hear him say to iis, 
I am thy God, even as I was the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and of the faithful in all ages!’ — what a linked array of 
untold incalculable benefits and blessings does it carry in its train ! 
This among the rest, that, by passing them through the corruption 
of the grave, he shall change these bodies of ours and make them 
like to his own glorious bod}^ ; and associate them as meet com- 
panions of the purified spirits that he shall exalt to the glories and 
services and blessedness of heaven. Dead by nature as wo all are 
in our sins, let us so embrace Him who is the resurrection and the 
life that we shall be quickened together with Christ, raised up 
together with him through faith of the operation of God who hath 
raised him from the dead. For if Christ be in you, the body is 
dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because of righteousness; 
and if the Spiiit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you, lie that raised up Christ from the dead 'shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dw^elleth in you.”. 
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VI. 

J-AWYEr’s Question yHE ywo pREAT pOMMAND- 

MENTS— pHRIST IS pAYIo’s pON AND pAYIo’s pORD.' 

TUESDAY. 

Phaeisees, Herodians, Sadducees liaye each in turn been foiled 
in their assaults. Jesus has either turned aside the edge of their 
insidious questions, or has given such reply as recoils upon the 
questioners. Among the auditors v/ho are standing 1)}' -svliilo tliis 
questioning is going on, there is one, himself a Pharisee ami a, 
scribe, who, struck with admiration at our Lord’s answer, ventures 
an inquiry of his own. In making it he does not appear to liaT (3 
been animated by any sinister or malignant motive. He may, as 
St. Matthew seems to intimate, have been incited by others to put 
his question, in the hope that it might puzzle or perplex, but the 
question itself has no such character, reveals no such intent ; bear- 
ing as it does all the marks of being the ingenuous inquiry of one 
wdio, disturbed and dissatisfied with the manifold classifications and 
frivolous distinctions introduced by the ordinary teachers of the law, 
sought the judgment of Jesus in addressing to him the question, 
Master, which is the great, the first of all the commandments?’' 
^ Is there any one commandment which is entitled to pre-eminence 
over all the rest? if there be, what is that one command, and upon 
what ground does its claim to supremacy repose ?^ Christ’s answer 
is direct and explicit. There is, he tells the questioner, such a 
command. To love the Lord our God with all our heart and soul, 
and mind and strength, is the first and the great commandment 
of the law. But there is another, a second commandment, like 
unto the first, flowing out of it, and founded on it: ''Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” 

The law of God, according to the view thus given of it, was 
not an aggregation of so many separate precepts, some of which 
a man might keep, while he broke others; suggesting of course the 
double ^question whether he broke more than he kept, as if that 
were to decide whether on the whole he was a breaker or a keeper 
of the law; or, were that held to be too rude and mechanical a 
method of judging, suggesting a comparison in point of importance 

^ Matt. 22 : 34r46 ; Mark 12 : 28-37. 
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between those commands that were kept and those that were 
broken, so as to supply a better estimate of the amount and -value 
of the obedience rendered. In opposition to all such views of the 
law" of God — views not confined to the scribes and Pharisees of 
Christ’s day, wdiicli lie at the bottom of all those crude notions 
as to man’s actual standing to-wards the divine law which circulate 
widely in the world we live in, Jesus teaches that a divine unity 
pervades that law, a unity that cannot be broken; all its single 
and separate commands resting upon a common, firm, immutable 
basis; all so connected in meaning, spirit, and obligation, that you 
cannot truly obey one without obeying all, nor break one -without 
breaking all Looking at the law in this oneness of character, 
Jesus points to the two requirements of love to God and love to 
one another as containing within themselves the sum and substance 
of the whole. First we are called upon to love the Lord, to love 
him as our God, to love him with all our heart. It is not a mere 
barren faith in his divinity, a cold and distant homage, a bare 
acknowledgment of his sovereign right, a studious observance of 
prescribed forms of w^-orship, the presenting of offerings, the making 
of sacrifices in his name and for his glory, that is required. Nothing 
but^the supreme love of the heart, pouring out the whole w-ealth 
of its affections on him, can meet this great demand. There must 
be no other God before or beside him, no other haviig an equal 
or rival place in our regards. All idolatrous self-love, creature-love, 
world-love, must be renounced in order that this first and greatest 
of the commands be kept. ‘‘And thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” ‘Thyself thou mayest and shouldest love, but not 
supremely, not as distinct from or independent of G-od, but as one 
of his children, as an agent in his hands, as an instrument of his 
grace, as a vessel fashioned for his honor. Thus and thus only 
may self-love rightly form part of thy being, and enter into thy 
motives of action. And tlioti shalt love thy neighbor as thyself : 
a mode and measure of loving others which can be truly foUow’'ed' 
and obeyed only when love to God has predominated over the- 
natural seif-idolatry; for if a man love himseK supremety, he can 
love no other as he loves himself. All, however, is reduced to order, 
all brought within the limits of a possible achievement, wdien God 
gets his first and rightful place. You cannot love the God of love 
as he requires, without loving your neighbor also. The one love 
includes the other, sustains and modulates the other. If a man 
say he loves God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar, and the truth 
is not in him. It is in this way that the second command is like 
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unto the first. They are two, and at the same time toe. The first 
cannot be kept while the second is broken, nor the second be kept 
while the first is broken. A false or spurious kind of love to God, 
showing itself in all manner of superstitious w^orship and self-mor- 
tification, you may have, coupled with intensely malign eiiiotioii 
towards others. Nay more, -you may not only have them in con- 
junction, but the first ministering to the second — for there have 
been no greater haters of their fellow-men than those who have 
cherished such kind of love to God— but the true, the only genuine 
love to God, we cannot have, without its generating kindly and 
benevolent affections tovrards those who, equally with ourselves, are 
the objects of the divine regard. And, on the other hand, you may 
have a very ardent love to others apart from any deep love to G od ; 
but search its nature and mark its developments, and you will find 
that neither as to the objects it aims at, nor as to the boundaries 
it observes, does it come up to a faithful obedience to that requhe- 
ment which obliges us to love our neighbor as ^Ye love ourselves. 

“ On these two commandments hang all the lav/ and the prophets/' 
Love is the golden link that binds the v/hole together, and hangs the 
whole npoii the throne of the Eternal. Love is the fulfilling of the? 
law. No precept is or can be kept wdiere it is wanting. If lovS be 
present, obedience is at once rendered easy, and gets the character 
that makes ft pleasing in the sight of God. 

The scribe’s rejoly to our Lord’s answer shows how tlioroiigliiy he 
sympathized with it. He had admired the wisdom shown in Christ’s 
dealing with other questioners. He admires still more the wisdom 
shown in the answer to his own question. It accords entirely with 
what, after much thought bestow^ed upon the matter, he had himself 
come to believe. “Well, Master, thou hast said the truth; for there 
is one God, and there is none other but he ; and to love him with all 
the heart, and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, and 
with all the strength, and to love his neighbor as himself, is more than 
all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices.” The alacrity, the warmth, 
the vigor of this response, teU how intense the conviction was of which 
it was the utterance. Born and brought up though he had been in 
the very heart of a region where other and very different sentiments 
prevailed, he had come to see the comparative worthlessness of mere 
ceremonialism ; that offerings and sacrifices were worse than idle 
forms, mere solemn mockeries of God, if that inner sentiment of the 
heart, whence only they could have life and value, were wanting ; that 
the only true and animating principle of all piety towards God, and 
of all right conduct towards our fellow-men, was love; that as the 
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body witliout ttie spirit is dead, so all the mass of outward service 
without love was dead also. In our turn we wonder at the clear and 
just conception of the relative importance, of the moral and the cere- 
monial, to which, placed as he had been, this man had reached. But 
far as he had got, he yet lacked one thing. He had ceased to put 
that value upon burnt-offerings and sacrifices that the mass of his 
countrymen did. His searching eye had seen through the hollowness 
of that external sanctimoniousness which v/as cultivated all around 
him with such sedulous care. But he had not yet come to see all 
that the first and greatest of the law’s commands required, nor to feel 
how far short of its requirement his obedience had fallen. The hol- 
lowness of one way of attempting to obey it he fully sav/', but the 
imperfections of that way which he had learned to put in its place, 
its impotence to justify the sinner before the tribunal of the Most 
High, he had not perceived. He wanted the humble, broken, con- 
trite heart; and so Jesus says to him, ‘‘Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God not far from, but yet not in ; nearer by many a 
step than those who are going about in the rounds of a punctilious 
pietism to establish a righteousness of their ovm before God, but still 
not across the border-line which encompasses that kingdom vdiicli 
Vie must enter in the spirit of penitence and faith, as knowing and 
feeling that by the deeds of the law, how far soever our com|)liaiice 
with it be carried, no flesh living can be justified in the sight of God. 
Let the judgment passed upon this man’s position by the unerring 
Judge proclaim to us the truth, that it is not enough to have made 
the discovery of the worthlessness of all service -without love ; that to 
get into the kingdom the further discovery must be made, that in ail 
things, and especially in that very love to God wdiich primarily and 
above all is required of us, we come so miserably short, have so 
grievously offended, that our only resource is to throw ourselves upon 
the rich mercy of our God revealed in Jesus Christ. 

And wms it not for the very purpose of turning the eyes of that 
scribe, the eyes of those who then stood aronnd him, and the eyes of 
the men of all ages upon Himself, as the great revealer of the Father, 
that Jesus, having put all to silence, so that no man durst ask him 
any further question, in his turn becomes a questioner? The law and 
the prophets, whose sum and substance, so far as they were a code 
of duty, he had just declared, had something more in them than 
authoritative commands, were meant to accomplish other purposes 
besides that of making known to men their duty to God and to one 
another. There were promises and prophecies in them as well as 
precepts ; prophecies and promises pointing to him by whom the law 
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was to be magnified and made honorable. The law mrriecl the gos- 
pel in its bosom. As to the one, the scribe put a question to Jesus 
which goes to the "very heart of the matter: as to the other, Jesus, 
seeing the Pharisees gathered around him, puts a question to them, 
which does the same. What think ye,” he says, of Christ ? whose 
son is he ?” The answer springs at once to eyery lip. 

^‘Son of David” was the familiar, the favorite title, by which 
Christ, the expected Messiah, w^as known among them. When, 
amazed by his miracles, the people began to conjecture that he was 
indeed the Christ, they said to one another, “ Is not this the son of 
David?” When the woman of Syrophoenicia, and the two blind beg- 
gars of Capernaum, Bartimeus of Jericho, and others, ■would express 
their faith in his Messiahship, they did it by saying, “ Have mercy 
on us, thou son of David.” When the multitude, translated for the 
time out of incredulity into belief, surrounded him on his late tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem, they exclaimed, Hosanna to the son 
of David!” a salutation that the very children in the temple next 
day repeated— showing us how wide and general was the knowledge 
of this name. The answer then to Christ’s first question is immedi- 
ate and unhesitating. Not so the answer to the second : “ He saith 
unto them, How then doth David in spirit call him Lord, saying, 
The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, tiU I make 
thine enemies thy footstool ? If David then call him Lord, how is 
he his son ?” Jesus quotes here the first verse of the 110th Psalm, a 
psalm assumed by him and acknowledged by the Jews to have been 
written by David under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Two 
great personages appear in it, the one speaking of and to the other. 
It is with the high position, the complex character, the glorious des- 
tinies of the latter that the psalm is occupied throughout. Addressed 
by the highest of all epithets, he is introduced as sitting on the lofti- 
est of all elevations. His kingly power, his eternal priesthood, his 
vast and ever- widening sway, are successively set forth. The Jews 
admitted that these w'ere prophecies touching the Messiah. But 
between them and any right apprehension of the true character ot 
the spiritual rule and empire of that Messiah there hung an obscuring 
mist. The bright and gorgeous vision that had floated for ages 
before the eyes of the Jewish people w^as that of the future advent 
of a King who was to raise the Jewish commonw^ealth to supremacy 
over the nations ; the vision of an earthly, visible, world-wide mon- 
archy to be set up by the son of David; a vision which, as their 
affairs grew dark and desperate, and their national independence was 
more and more threatened, stood forth in brighter and brighter col- 
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oring to gild tfee clouds that closed in darkness above their heads; a 
vision clung to with an enthusiastic devotion which ennobled them 
as a nation, and led on to the deeds of chivalrous heroism, which 
have crowned with glory their last wars with the Eomans, but which 
sunk them into spiritual blindness, and kept them from understand- 
ing the very prophecies upon which it ostensibly was founded. It 
was this vision, baseless as it was bright, which Jesus seeks to dissi- 
pate by putting to them his pointed inquiry: ‘If Christ be David’s 
son, how could he at the same time be David’s Lord ?’ The true key 
to that announcement in the 110th Psalm, and to many similar proph- 
ecies, was wanting to the Jews so long as the true and proper divin- 
ity, as well as the true and proper humanity, of their Messiah re- 
mained unperceived and unacknowledged. 

How often and how strikingly does Holy Writ set forth the dou- 
ble, and as it might seem incongruous relationship of Christ to David, 
as being at once his son and his Sovereign, his successor and yet his 
Lord— set forth the singular, and as it might seem incompatible qual- 
ities or characteristics that belong to him! “And there shall come 
forth,” saith the prophet Isaiah, “a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
a Branch shall grow out of his roots.” Isa. 11 : 1. He is the rod, 
the branch growing up out of, hanging upon, and supported by the 
parent stem. But anon the image changes, and the rod, the branch 
becomes the root by which the stem itself is supplied with nourish- 
ment and strength: “And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, 
which shall stand for an ensign of the people; to it shall the Gentiles 
seek: and his rest shall be glorious.” Isa. 11 : 10. “ Behold,” saith 
Jeremiah, “the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, and 
shall execute judgment and justice in the earth. In his days Judah 
shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely ; and this is his name 
whereby he shall be called, The Lord our Eighteousness.” Jer. 
23:6, 6. Here, by an equal violence of figurative language, the 
helpless dependent branch turns: into a king, and that king is eleva- 
ted, not to an earthly, but to the heavenly throne. Similarly in Zech- 
ariah : “ Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, Behold the man 
whose name is The Branch ; and he shall grow up out of his place, 
and he shall build the temple of the Lord: even he shall build the 
temple of the Lord; and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and 
rule upon his throne; and he shall be a priest upon his throne: and 
the counsel of peace shall be between them both.” Zecli. 6 : 12, 13. 
Here, by a curious metamorphosis, the Branch first becomes the 
builder of a temple, then a ruler upon a throne, then a priest and 
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kiag togetlier, still upon the throne, establishing in that twofold 
capacity, or by help of the twofold prerogatives of prince and priest, 
the counsel or covenant of peace for Israel. So is it in the ancient 
prophecies, and so is it also in the visions of the Apocalypse. What 
is the first vision that John gets of Jesus in the heavenly places ? A 
door is opened in heaven, a throne is seen set there ; the right liand 
of him who sits upon the throne holds out the book sealed ■with the 
seven seals. The strong angel proclaims with a loud voice, “Who 
is worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals thereof?” The 
challenge is made, resounds through heaven, remains unanswered. 
The apostle begins to weep because no man is found worthy to open 
and to read the book. One of the elders says to him, “ Weep not ; 
behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Boot of David, hath pre- 
vailed to open the book, and to loose the seven seals thereof.” John 
looks around for this opener cbming, and lo! in the midst of the 
throne there stands a lamb as it had been slain, wdio takes the book 
and opens all its seals. He is told to look for a lion, and beheld a 
lamb. The lion and the lamb : the strongest and the fiercest, the 
weakest and the gentlest of animals; in Jesus the qualities of both 
appear, blended in singular yet most attractive combination. And 
in the last revelation of himself he makes to John, Jesus says, “I am 
the root and the offspring — the root and the branch — of David, and 
the bright and morning star.” 

“What think ye of Christ? wfiiose son is he? How can he be 
David’s son and David’s Lord?” These last words of our Lord’s 
public ministry, which filled the temple courts of old, and found 
there no reply, are they not still going forth ■wherever the gospel of 
his grace is preached, waiting a response ? Nor can any fit response 
be ever given till we see and be ready to acknoAvledge that in him, 
our Saviour, there meet and mingle all divine and human attributes — 
David’s Lord in his divinity, David’s son in his humanity ; till v^e own 
him, and cleave to him, and hang upon him as at once our elder 
brother, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and our Lord and 
our God ; the morning star on the brow of our dark night, that heralds 
the bright, the cloudless, the unending day. 
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JhE ^OES PeNOUNCED upon the jpHARlSEES.sii 
TUESDAY. 

Addeessing- liimself specially to tlie Pharisees, Jesns asked them 
how Christ could be at once David’s son and David’s Lord ; and they 
stood mute before him. 

It is of this particular occasion that St. Mark says, “then the 
common people heard him gladly.” They have been looking on and 
listening with intense curiosity — as well they might, for it is truly a 
marvellous scene that is before them. Here, on the one side, is one • 
of themselves, an obscure Galilean, with no rank, or office, or acknowl- 
edged authority. There, on the other, stand the first men of the 
land, the chief of the priesthood, the heads of the scribes. It had 
long been known that the Pharisees repudiated and condemned the 
teaching of Christ. More recently their enmity had come to a head. 
They had even offered a reward for his apprehension. ITow they 
meet him face to face in the most public place in all the city. Will 
they arrest him? will they order their officers to bind him and carry 
him -off to prison? No: in presence of the people they will crush 
him with their words ; they will convict him of ignorance, or incom- 
petence, or sedition. And how shall this untaught, unfriended, un- 
protected man be able to stand against such odds ? One can well 
enough imagine that vdien the strange word-duel in the temple courts 
commenced, the sympathy of the people would be on Christ’s side. 
Their sympathy deepens, wonder grows into admiration, as in each 
succeeding encounter he comes off more than conqueror, till at last 
his opponents stand silenced before him. Still, however, with all the 
wonder and all the admiration that Christ excites, other disturbing 
and perplexing emotions stir the breasts of the spectators : for those 
opponents of Jesus are the men to whom from infancy they have 
been taught to look up with unbounded reverence; to whose author- 
ity, especially in all matters of religious faith and practice, they have 
been accustomed implicitly to bow. The adversaries of Jesus have 
been baffled but not convinced; an unquenched, an intensified hatred 
to him is obviously burning ■within their breasts. How is it that none 
of their rulers will receive him, that almost to a man thej^ are so bit- 
terly opposed to him ? 


* Matt. 23 ; Mark 12 : 38-40 ; Luke 20 : 45-47. 
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May we not believe tRat in its immediate and direct object, as 
addressed to tbe perplexed and excited crowd that then stood before 
and around him, the discourse recorded in the twenty-third chapter 
of St. Matthew was intended to take a stumbling-block out of their 
way, and by the bold and fearless exposure that, it made of the char- 
acter and conduct of the Pharisees, to emancipate the people from 
that blind thraldom to their old religious leaders in wdiich they had 
so long been held? But the discourse had a wider scope. It was 
our Lord’s last day in the temple, his last time of openly addressing 
the people, the closing hour of his public ministiy. This interest, 
surrounds the words then spoken, that it was in them that his last 
farewell to the temple, his farewell to his countrymen was taken ; 
words not spoken for that audience only, words of solemn warning 
for his followers in all ages, for the men of every generation. Ee- 
garding it in this light, without entering into any minute or consecu- 
tive exposition, let us offer one or two general reflections upon this 
discourse of our Saviour. 

1. It tells us what it was that chiefly kindled against it the burn- 
ing indignation of Jesus-Christ. Against. what are his terrible denun- 
ciations pointed? Not. against either covert skepticism or open infi- 
delity. The Sadducees are here comparatively overlooked. Not 
against those sins, to which one or other of the passions and instincts 
of our nature prompt when allowed unbridled sway. A very singular 
and instructive contrast shows itself throughout his ministry between 
our Lord’s treatment of that class of offenqes, and of the one which 
he here exposes. Compare, for instance, his treatment of the woman 
who had been a sinner, and of her to whom he said, “Neither do I 
condemn thee, go and sin no more,” with his treatment of the 
haughty Pharisee at whose table he met the one, and of the double- 
hearted men who brought to him the other. It is among those 
making the largest professions of piety, priding themselves on 
their social position and the outwurd respectability of their lives, 
that J esus discovers the materials for the severest denimciatioiis 
that ever came from his lips. • He finds these materials in that kind 
and form of religion which, under the guise of great fervor and 
zeal for the cause of God, beneath the large and broidered garment 
of a showy profession, gets ample room and opportunity for the 
indulgence of vanity and pride, the lordly, ambitious, despotic spirit ; 
in that kind and form of religion that makes so much of the outward, 
the institutional, the ceremonial, so little of the moral, the spiritual, 
the practical ; which exalts theletter above the spirit of the divine 
commands; which, finding this old precept of Moses, “Thou slialt 
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bind these commandments of the Lord for a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall ^e as a frontlet between thine eyes,” thought that 
this command was kept by haying strips of parchment with X3assages 
of Scrij)tnre on them bound upon the forehead and the arm, and 
fancied that the broader the parchment scrips, the more numerous 
the passages inscribed, the larger the honor and the service rendered 
unto God ; which, finding another old law of Moses, that no unclean 
animal should be eaten, strained every sort of drink carefull}' through 
a linen cloth, lest any gnat or the smallest unclean animalcule might 
be drunk; which, meeting with the ancient Mosaic order that a tithe 
of all produce should be oflbred to the Lord, was not content with 
X)resenting a tithe of the wheat, and the barley, and the oil, the 
common staj)le products of the land, but would give it of the mint, 
and the anise, and the cumin, the smallest garden fruits and flowers ; 
which invented nice casuistical distinctions among oaths, making out 
that some were binding, others not, some were sinful, others not; 
which, notwithstanding all its xmnctilious attention to the minutiae of 
certain outward observances, all its laborious cleansing of the out- 
side of the cup and the platter, wms full within of extortion and 
excess— a very strange compound of very heterogeneous elements, 
distasteful to all true-hearted men, infinitely distasteful to our Lord 
and Master. We might have hoped that, with the departure of that 
old ritualism of Judaism, with the coming in of the simx)ler institute 
of Christianity, with the lessons and the life of our Lord himself 
before us, the temptation to and the opportunity for such singu- 
lar and such offensive development of human nature w-oiild depart. 
But no ; the spirit of Pharisaism lies deep in that nature ; deepest 
wdiere the sux)erstitious and devotional element is strong and the 
moral is comparatively weak, not jpeculiar to certain times and places, 
or to be seen only in certain churches under the drajDery of ecclesi- 
astical ceremonialism kindred to that of the Jews. It is to be found 
everywhere, under all forms of religious observance ; where it has 
the least natural aliment, making all the more of wdiat it has — 
nay more, as if soured by its meagre diet, nowdiere will you see a 
more odious and repulsive growth of it than in those very churches 
which have stripped themselves the barest of all forms and cere- 
monies. 

2. Let us notice the insidiousness and deceitfulness of that spirit 
of Pharisaism which in this discourse Christ so fully exposes and so 
heavily condemns. The men whom Christ had immediately in his 
eye, whose hollowness and falsity he dissects with so unsj)aring a 
hand, had a very different opinion of themselves from that wdiich he 
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expresses. They belieyecl themselves to be really the^most religions 
people in their own country — in the ■world. There may have been a 
few of them utter and arrant hypocrites, who knew themselves to be 
mere pretenders, with whom all the show of devotion was intention- 
ally and consciously assumed for selfish and sinister purposes. But 
we should err egregiously if we thought that such was the character 
of the majority. They imagined themselves to be sincere, and it was 
that imagination which wars at the bottom of their intense self-satis- 
faction, their eager and ostentatious displays. Seh-decepiioii went 
so far with them that they actually J^elieved themselves to lie the 
natural successors and representatives of the prophets and righteous 
men of the old economy. The memory of their martyred i'orefatliers 
was so dear to them, that they built their tombs and garnished their 
sepulchres, and said to one another, ‘“^Tf wm had lived in those old 
times, we should not have been partakers with those who slied their 
blood.’' Yet at this very time they are meditating the death of 
Jesus — are about to imbrue their hands in the blood of God’s own 
Son. Extraordinary instance, you may say, of self-deception. You 
would not think so if the eye of Omniscience were for a moment 
lent, and it was given to you to discern how many there are present- 
ly alive — busy, bustling, pretentious religionists, builders of prophets’ 
tombs, garnishers of martyrs’ sepulchres, the readiest to say, “ Had 
we lived in the days of those odious Pharisees, we had been no par- 
takers of their guilt” ; who, if subjected to the same kind of test with 
the Pharisees — these tests altered according to the changes that the 
world since then has undergone — would do their deed over again — 
in the spirit, if not in the letter, would crucify Christ afresh. Among; 
all the spirits that have ever entered into and taken possession of 
our nature, there is not one of such self-deceiving po-wer as that of 
Pharisaism. 

3. You have a striking instance brought before you in this dis- 
course of a nation being reckoned with not individually but collec- 
tively. The generation in which Jesus lived had sins enough of its 
own to ansv\^er for. Had there stood against it but that one charge 
of having despised, rejected, crucified the Lord, it had been enough. 
But see how, in the spirit of sublime superiority to all selfish eoii- 
sideratioiis, J esus makes no mention here of the treatment given to 
himself. He looks backward, and lo ! all the righteous blood that 
had been shed in the land lifts up its cry for vengeance! He looks 
backward, and lo! in the hand of the Great Judge the cup of wTath 
is seen getting fuller and fuller as the guilt of generation after gene- 
ration is poured into it! He looks forward, and lo! the men of the 
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generation tliei^i^xistiiig are belield pouring tlie last drops into that 
cup, and by doin^so, about to bring down its whole contents upon 
their devoted heads! But in 'the brief prophecy of what remained 
still to be done ere the treasured wTath of heaven descended there is 
something altogether singular. It is not a bare foretelling of the 
future by a commissioned agent of lieaven. The prophet here rises 
far above the rank of all who had gone before. He speaks as the 
prophets’ King and Lord. A greater than all the prophets is here. 
‘^Behold, I send unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes.” Matt. 
23:34. Christ’s feet are upon the pavement of the earthly temple, 
but he speaks as from the throne of heaven. Let those who denj^ 
the divinity of Jesus tell us with wdiat propriety any mortal man — 
any, even the greatest of the prophets, could have spoken as he here 
does. The indirect, the incidental way in which he speaks, deepens 
the impression of his divinity. A vision of judgment is to be reveal- 
ed. As he reveals it, he almost unconsciously, as we might say, 
realizes his own position as the Judge. And assuming that he is so 
when he tells us of that generation being made to suffer as well for 
others’ transgressions as their own, what ansv-er shall be given to 
those who would challenge the principle and rectitude of this proce- 
dure, but this, ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?’ All 
the length that w^e can here go, is to point to- the thousand instances 
in God’s ordinary providence in wdiich the sins of fathers are visited 
upon their children, and to the many instances of human legislation 
and international action grounded upon the princij)le that a nation is 
not a set of isolated unconnected uni Is, but a continuous corporate 
body, capable of contracting an obligation, and incurring a guilt that 
survives the existing generation. We do not say that the exemplifi- 
cation of it elsewhere in the arrangement of the divine providence, or 
its embodiment by ourselves %vhen 'we assume the office of adminis- 
trator or judge, carries with it the explanation of such a procedure 
as that announced here by Jesus Christ. We do not say that we 
have light enough to offer any sufficient vindication of it;’ but most 
assuredly we have not light enough to repudiate or condemn. Nay 
more, we are convinced that -vffien the great mystery of God’s deal- 
ings v/ith mankind shall stand revealed in their eternal issues, it will 
be, seen that our separate individual interests, for weal or for woe, 
have been wisely and righteously interlapped with the merit and the 
guilt of others to a far larger extent than any of us are now prepared 
to believe. 

4. In this discourse, a phase of the character of Christ, and in 
him of God, is set before us, from which we ought not to avert our 
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eye, Christ’s voice, as heard on earth, was not al^ys one of gen- 
tleness and love. When occasion called for it, it toiild speak as the 
thunder speaks, in volumed terror. ' Never were severer epithets 
employed, never more terrible denunciations uttered, than those 
hurled at and heaped upon the heads of the Pharisees. Yet no 
mingling here of sinful human passion, of malice or revenge, no 
absence even of love. Has J esus forgotten to be gracious / Are 
tenderness and compassion clean gone out of that most loving heart? 
We cannot believe so for a moment. Then let us believe that the 
deep, the strong, the burning indignation that breaks out here has a 
place and power of its own in the bosom of our Lord, and dwells 
together in perfect harmony with the milder and gentler attributes of 
his nature. Lightning lurks amid the warm soft drops of tlie siini- 
iner shower ; a consuming fire may come out of the very heart of love. 
Christ is the world’s great Saviour ; he is also the world’s great Judge. 
It was as our Saviour he came down to this earth, and gentle and still 
indeed was the voice in which that office was discharged. He did 
not strive, nor cry, nor cause his voice to be heard in the streets ; but 
lest we should misinterpret, and imagine that his spirit was too soft 
ever to kindle into wrath, his hand too gentle to do other services 
than those of love, once and again, as here, he assumes the office of 
the Judge, and speaks with a startling sternness. He began his teach- 
ing on the mountain-side of Galilee; he closed it in the courts of the 
temple at Jerusalem. Compare the two discourses, the Sermon on the 
Mount, this discoiuse in the temple : the one begins with blessings, the 
other begins and ends with rebuke ; the one pours its benedictions over 
the heads of the faithful, the other its maledictions over tlie heads of 
the faithless; the seven woes of the one confront the seven beatitudes 
of the other. Or take for contrast Christ’s fare^vell to his friends, and 
his farewell to his enemies: the one composed of words of comfort, 
closing in that sublime intercessory prayer -which he left behind him 
as a type or specimen of his advocacy for us in the heavenly places ; 
the other composed throughout of terrible denunciations, types, and 
preludes of those awful Judgments which in his judicial character he 
shall pronounce and execute upon the finally impenitent. And what 
does all this teach us but that the religion of J esus Christ has a two- 
fold aspect? It carries both the blessing and the curse in its bosom. 
If here it speaks peace, there it speaks terror; if to some it has noth- 
ing but words of tenderness and enco-uragement, to others it has 
nothing but words of warning and of woe. It stands as the pillar- 
cloud stood between the Egyptians and the Israelites — with a side of 
glowing brightness and a side of overshadowing gloom. And yet, 
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let ns not fail tj^iotice, tliat after all it is not in tones of wratli tliat 
the last accents oi\this farewell of our Lord to his enemies fall upon 
our ear. The fireVf righteous indignation that burns within him 
cannot but go forth. As flash after flash of the lightning it falls 
upon the hypocrite and false devotee. But under that fire the inner 
heart of Jesus at last dissolves into tenderness. Pity, infinite pity, 
pours her quenching tears upon it, and with another look and in 
altered tone, a look and tone in which the compassion of the God- 
head reveals itself, he exclaims, 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” ‘I 
would, but ye would not.’ The willingness is all with him, the un- 
willingness with us. May the very thought of this take our unwilling- 
ness away ; that at the last our house be not left desolate, that it be 
no other than the home that he hath prepared for all who love him 


VIIL 

JhE "^IDOW’s jVllTE JCeRTAIH pREEKS pESIRE TO SEE 

jIesus.* 

TUESDAY. 

. His terrible denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees having been 
delivered, Jesus passes into a court of the temple, the innermost to 
which they were admitted, called therefore the Court of the Women. 
On one side of this court stood the thirteen large chests, with open- 
ings shaped like trumpets, into which the free-will offerings of the 
people were thrown. Over against them Jesus seats himself, watch- 
ing the passers-by. He sees many rich approach, and throw in, per- 
haps ostentatiously, their large contributions, but. he does not make 
any comment on their gifts. At last, however, a poor woman ap- 
proaches the place of deposit. Modestly, timidly, almost furtively, 
as if ashamed of being seen, .and hiding what she gives, as all too 
small for public notice, she casts her farthing in, and is in haste to 
depart. See how the eye of the watcher fastens upon this woman. 
She is retreating in haste to hide herself in the crowd without ; but 
she must not go till other eyes than those of Jesus have also been 
turned upon her. “He calls to him his disciples;” he bids them 
mark her well ; and as their eyes are all upon her, he says to them, 
* Mark 12 : 41-44 ; Luke 21 : 1-4 ; John 12 : 20-36. 
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Yerily I say unto j^ou, that this poor ■widow hath more in tiiaii 
they* all” ^ 

How many were there in Jeinisaiein, "who, if 'their attention had 
been directed to the poor wddow's act, and it had been told tliciii that 
in giying these tw^o mites she had cast in her all, would liaTC eon- 
deinned that act! What wars cast into the treasury went uitiu r ‘U'f 
the poor or to the priests, to the relief of the indigent or the uphold- 
ing of the w^orship of the temple. But were there many poorer in all 
the city than the poor widow herself? Should she not have kept the 
little which she had for the relieving of her own W'ants? Ah to iiie 
priests and the temple, a large enough provision wms made for tiieui 
by piablic and private charity, -without her being asked to add lua- 
trifling contribution. Who could tell, when it came into their liamls, 
what these well-fed priests -would do with her tw^o mites? And t‘Von 
if she had a better security that her donation w’-oiikl be W'ell ajiplied, 
what need was there to give "what was so much to her and w'hat was 
so little to them? How many sayings of this kind might her act 
have called forth! and for one that. might have praised, probably 
there would have been ten who would have condemned. But other 
eyes than those of a mere earthly prudence are on her, and another 
and very different sentence than one of condemnation is passed. 
Broad and deep in that poor widow’s heart had the love of the God 
who was worshipped within fliat temple been shed. Tliere, by the 
post of these gates, she had often wmited and w^orshipped, and there, 
in her hours of sorrow, in that worship her burdened spirit had got 
relief. She would answer to the call that she knew that the Lord of 
that temple had given, to aid in the maintenance of its services. It 
was a debt of gratitude that- she owed ; it %vas a privilege to take any 
share in snch a work. True, it was but the veriest trifle that she 
could afford; but it w^as willingly and gladly given. She w'ould not 
have liked that any of those rich people, who were throwing in their 
silver and their ggld as they went by, had seen her tw’o mites drop 
out of her fingers.. But there were eyes from which she co'ald not 
hide them; and little as she thought of it, there w^as one jicross the 
court sitting in judgment upon her, who not only approved her deed, 
but elevated her above all the donors of the day. She is not only 
the greatest giver of them all, she has cast in more than they all 
together— more, not in money value, but in moral w^orth. And wEat 
else, by giving such world-wide circulation to this her act, and tliis 
Ins sentence on it, did Jesus mean, than to give a w^orlcWide circu- 
lation to the truth, that in his sight, in his Father’s sight, it is the 
motive which gives its true character to the act; that greatness in 
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his estimate oi tilings consists not in the doing of great acts that 
every eye iniist se%, and that every tongue may be ready to praise, 
but in doing whar may be little things — so small that they shall 
escape all human notice, and so insignificant that there maybe none 
to think them ^vorthy of any praise ; but doing them in a great spirit, 
from a great motive, for a great and noble and holy end? He is not 
the largest giver who, out of his abundance, and from many mixed 
motives, gives to this charity or to that, but he who, impelled by the 
pure love of God, and the. desire to help on a good object, gives in 
largest relative proportion out of the sui*plns that remains to him 
after his own pid his family’s wants have been provided for. 

We do not know the circumstances otherwise of this poor widow. 
Let us assume that these two mites were all she had after her per- 
sonal wants had been satisfied. Let us a^ifume that, slender as her 
income may have been, yet, like all the poor in the land of Israel, she 
had some such slender income upon which she could count. We 
cannot believe that if by casting these two mites in the treasuiy she 
actually made herself a pauper, with nothing thereafter but the cas- 
ual and uncertain charity of others to depend on, that our Lord 
would have api^roved of the act. Assuming then that it was her all, 
in the sense of being her all that wms left after the provision of her 
own immediate wmnts, that she bestowed upon the temple treasury ; 
assuming also that all those rich people who went before and who 
followed her, in the first instance appropriated of their incomes what 
was needful to maintain them in the different grades of society in 
which they respectively w’^ere placed ; let us ask ourselves, if the scale 
of giving on which she acted had been universally adopted, what 
would the revenue of that temple have been? We imagine that the 
woman had no family ; imagine that she had none naturallj^ claim- 
ing a provision at her hands ; we imagine that that treasury of the 
temple wms the one great channel through wliich her charity flowed. 
It •would be wrong indeed in such a state of things as that in the 
midst of which our lot is cast, to turn her act into a precedent, for 
any one object of Christian or common charity to claim the entire 
surplus that any one, rich or pool’, among us may possess. But 
surely, all due limitations and exceptions made, there is something in 
the example thus held out which it becomes us to imitate; and we 
shall miss at least one great lesson •wdiich it gives if we fail to per- 
ceive how right a thing it is that this burden of giving should be 
equally and proportionally borne; knowing that our gifts are all 
accepted, not according to w^'hat a man hath not, but according to 
wiiat every man has. The lesson which, above all others, and in all 
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cl6p<irtiii6iits of bonoYoloiit oftort, wg most hggcI to lisii^c iiopicssGci on 
ns, is the duty of sharing honorably and eqiiallr eTery biirdeii that 
Christianity imposes. 

The time and circumstances under which the approving verdict 
was passed upon the widow’s offering enhance its interest. Woe 
after woe, in tones of terrible impressiveness, have pt^aled like vol- 
leyed thunder over the heads of his adversaries, and arc still eeiioing 
in the courts of the temple. As if to show how quickly and full}' the 
strong emotions of righteous indignation have passed out of his 
breast, he sits quietly down in the attitude of an iiiiocciipied obsm*- 
ver, all trace of anger gone from his countenance, all tones of anger 
from his voice, and asks his disciples to notice the poor widow’s act. 

But there was another and still more interesting exhibition of the 
state of our Lord’s thouifhts and feelings as he took his farewidl of 
the temple. It is the high prerogative of genius to be able vividly to, 
realize and represent the thoughts, and sentiments, and words appro- 
priate to all kinds of characters, in all varieties of positions. W* ho 
that has read the pages of our great English dramatist has not 
remarked how true to nature each representation is, wkether it be 
naonarcli on the throne or clown in the closet, statesman, warrior, 
prelate, or peasant that appears, and speaks, and acts? It is by the 
exercise of this great faculty that the personages and events of the 
past are reproduced and set forth before our eye. There is one 
Being, however, who appeared upon the stage of time, who stands 
beyond the reach of this faculty; for, be his genius what it may, who 
shall put himself in the place, or think the thoughts, or enter into 
the emotions of the Son of God as he passed through his earthly 
sojourn? And yet how natural the desire to know the thoughts awa- 
kened in his mind, the emotions kindled in his heart, by the incidents 
through which he passed, the individuals with whom Ire was thrown 
into contact ? Here, however, imagination is at fault. Conscious of 
its incapacity, it reverently withdraws from the attempt either to con- 
ceive or to express how Jesus was affected by the varying events of 
his earthly pilgrimage. We cannot, dare not go here beyond what is 
revealed. And that is but Httle. No reader of the gospels can fail 
to have noticed how seldom it is that Christ gives us any glimpse of 
what was passing in the interior of his own spirit. With all the 
greater interest do we ponder over the few occasions in which the 
mantle that was ordinarily so closely drawn round its inner shrine is 
partially uplifted. Such is the interest which attaches to that pas- 
sage of his life which now comes under our review. 

As Jesus is sitting over against the treasury, Andrew^ and Philip 
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come and tliat in the outer court of the Gentiles certain 

Greeks are standitg^ who have expressed a strong desire to see him. 
Born and brought^ up as heathen men, they had been so far con- 
vinced of the superiority of the Jewish faith, that they were in the 
habit of coming up to Jerusalem to w^orship there the one living and 
true God. Whether they had seen or heard much or anything of 
Jesus before this time, and what it wms which inspired them wdtli such 
a strong desire to see him now, we do not know. This may have 
been their first visit to Jerusalem. Their earliest knowledge of Christ 
may have been derived from what they had witnessed within the last 
few days. They must have heard of the raising of Lazarus and the 
many miracles wdiich had previously been v/rought. They must have 
seen our Lord’s triumphal entry into the city, and noticed how’- the 
whole community had been moved. The cleansing of the temple 
must have made a deep impression on their minds. It was the court 
of the Gentiles, the very part of the temple appropriated to the use 
of that class to which they belonged, which Jesus had sought to 
cleanse from its impurities and profanations. Let us imagine that 
those devout Greeks had themselves been scandalized by seeing the 
place consecrated to w^orship turned into a common market ground, 
by seeing the priesthood more eager to make money than to wdn 
Gentiles to their faith. Here, however, is one man, a Jew, animated 
by something like the right spirit, who drives out these buyers and 
sellers, whose aim and effort is that this place be made what it wms 
meant to be, a house of prayer for all nations. Who can this Jesus 
be ? He calls the temple his own house. He speaks of God as his 
owm Father. The chief priests and rulers are angry at him; have 
even put a price upon his head; have given orders that if any man 
knew wdiere he wms, he should tell, in order that he might be taken 
and put to death. Yet he walks openly. in the midst; the people 
gaze on him with wmnder; the very children hail him with hosannas 
as the Son of David. Who, those strangers ask again, can this J esus 
be? In their curiosity they come to Philip, a Galilean, a native of 
Bethsaida, one who knows their language, with whom they may have 
had some previous acquaintance, or they come to him because he is 
the one nearest them at the time, with whom they can most readily 
communicate, and they say to him : Sir, we w^ould see Jesus.” Philip 
tells Andrew; Philip and Andrew, the Greeks in all likelihood foUow^- 
ing them, tell Jesus. He has many around him when this message is 
conveyed to him, and the disciples and the Greeks stand waiting the 
result. He gives no direct or immediate answer. He stands a mo- 
ment, lost in thought, and then breaks out into expressions, vague 
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and dark enough to those who listened to them at the time, yet full 
of the richest meaning, and conveying, too, though neither the Greeks 
nor the disciples, nor any of those around, may have seen then how 
it was so, one of the best answers to the request which had just been 
made. 

To understand this, let us remember that Jesus knew from the 
beginning what was to he the broad issue of his mission to tins ciutli. 
The words of the .Father, spoken of old by the prophet, were familiar 
to his ear; “It is a light thing that thou shouldest he my servant to 
restore the preserved of Israel. I will give thee to be a light to tlie 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation to the ends of tins earth : 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, as well as the glory of my ])eo])lo 
Israel.” Knowing this, familiar with this from the beginning us the 
end and object of his incarnation, one cannot help believing that tlie 
narrowness of the hounds within which his personal ministry was 
confined, and the smallness of the results which, during its continu- 
ance, that ministry realized, were often as a heavy burden pressing 
upon the Eedeemer’s spirit. As a son, indeed, he learned obedience ; 
he willingly submitted to the restraints laid on him ; he cheerfully 
conformed to the will of Him that sent him, and expended his per- 
sonal labors upon the lost sheep of the house of Israel — but not with- 
out many an inward thought of the joy set before him, of the harvest 
yet to be gathered in, of the glory yet to be revealed — thoughts kept 
buried in his heart, not at first to he uttered, for who could under- 
stand or sympathize? But here, at last, on the very eve of his agony 
and death, these Greeks, these Gentiles, come desiiing to see him. 
He hails them as the representatives of the vast community to which 
they belong. In their coming to him he sees the first-fruits of that 
rich harvest which the world in all its borders was to yield. The 
great future of the gospel times and ages, hidden from all others, 
brightens into its full glory before his eye. The time, he knows, is 
near— he takes this very message from these Greeks as the token of 
its approach— when the mystery shall be revealed, and the middle 
wall of partition between Jew and Gentile shall be broken down, wide 
over all the earth the glad tidings of salvation in his name go forth, 
and men of all peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kindreds be 
gathered into that one fold, of which he is to be the Shepherd. But 
between the present and this great result there lay, now very near 
at hand, his own sufferings and death — the lifting of him upon that 
cross which is, to serve as the great means of gathering ail men unto 
him. 

Connecting thus, as was most natural, the petition of the Greeks 
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witli tlie gatlifering in of tlie Gentiles, and tliat gathering in with his 
own approaching^death, Jesus answered and said ; “The hour is come 
that the Son of inan should be glorified. Verily, I say unto you, 
Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” Take a single kernel of 
seed-corn : there dwells within it the mysterious principle of life — the 
gift of the Creator that no man can bestow. Keep it above the ground, 
preserve it carefully from the touch of death and of corruption, it 
may abide for years, retaining its own vitality; but it so abides in 
solitary unfruitfulness — no life comes out of its life. Bury it, how- 
ever, beneath the sod; let it pass down into what becomes to it the 
realm of corruption and of death ; let it rot and die there : then from 
out that death the new life cometh — fresh, abounding, multiplying 
life. So it is, and so only, that it bringeth forth much fruit. And of 
the world’s great spiritual harvest Jesus is the one seed-corn. He 
had the life in himself, and might have kept it for ever there. But to 
turn it into the source of life to others he too must ohej the law of 
life, propagating itself and spreading abroad through death. He too 
must die, that by dying he may bring forth much fruit. 

The death of the Eecleemer stands by itself; in a manner peculiar 
to itself the source of spiritual life to all united to him by faith. And 
yet there is a sense, and that a most real and important one, in which 
what was true of the head is true also of all the members. They too 
must come under the operation of the great principle and law which 
brings life out of death. They too must die, as he their Saviour died; 
must take up their cross in turn, and in self-denial and self-sacrifice 
bear it; they must have a fellowship with his sufferings; be planted 
in the likeness of his death; be crucified with Christ; must fillup 
what remains of his sufferings for his body the church. “For,” said 
Jesus, immediately after having spoken of his own death and its 
great issues, “he that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” “If any man 
serve me” — be willing to become like-minded, like-hearted with me, 
look to my death as not only the fountainhead of his own spiritual 
life, but the model after which the whole temper, frame, and spirit of 
his being is to be moulded, then, added Jesus — “let him folio v/ me, 
and where I am there shall also my servant be ; if any man serve 
me, him will my Father honor.” In the quick survey of the future 
that now engages the Saviour’s, thoughts, he sees beyond his death, 
realizes his position as exalted to the Father’s right hand in the 
heavenly places— the shame and the dishonor, the buffeting and the 
scourging, the agony and the dying, exchanged for the glory he had 
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■witli tlie Father before the world was.’ A kindred elevation and like 
honors awaited all who took up their cross daily, ajid in self-denial 
and self-sacrifice bore it ; sufferers with him here, they would be glo- 
rified with him hereafter. 

Such as I have thus tried to trace it was the current of thought 
rimning through the first utterances of Jesus, given in answer to tin- 
announcement that certain Greeks stood without desiring to him. 
But now a sudden change comes over the spirit of the Jic-deenier. 
His eye closes on the crowd, around ; he ceases to think of, to s]H-ak 
with man ; he is alone with the Father. A dark cloud dcsc-onds and 
wraps him in its folds; he fears as he enters into this cloud. From 
the midst of its thick darkness a trembling agitated voice is lu-ard 
telling of a spirit sorely troubled within. Those of you who have 
watched by the bed of the dying must often have noticed how as the 
great event drew near foreshadowings of it came at measured inter- 
vals — a struggle, a faintness, a pallor so like the last that you held 
your breath as thinking that the spirit was about to pass. Death 
often throws such shadow^s of itself before, and the greatest of all 
deaths, the death of the Son of God, was also thus prefigured. The 
agony of the garden, what was it ? ' It w'as but the spiritual anguish 
of the cross let down beforehand izpon the soul of the Hedeeiner. 
The inward agony that wTung from the lips of the dying Jesus the 
bitter cry, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” was the 
same in source, in character, in object, with that which forced the 
thrice repeated prayer, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.” And the closing sentence of Gethsemane, “Not my wiQi, 0 
God; thy will be done,” is it not a softened echo of the last and loud 
triumphant exclamations, “It is finished. Father, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit”? Still more striking, how’ever, is the liLness be- 
tween Avhat took place visibly, audibly here within the temple, and 
what happened tw'o days afterwards in the solitude of the garden. 
The correspondence is too close to be overlooked. You have in each 
case the struggle, the prayer, the triumph, following each other in 
the same order. “My soul,” said Jesus to the three' disciples as he 
passed into the interior of th6 garden, “is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death.” “Now,” in the hearing of the company within the temple, 
he said, “now is my soul troubled.” “ 0 my Father, if it be possible' 
let this cup pass from me,” is the prayer in the one case; “Father, 
save me from this hour,” the prayer in the other. And the conflict is 
hushed, aqd the troubled spirit sinks to rest in the one case, saying, 
“ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt and in the other, “ But 
for this cause came I unto this hour; Father, glorify thy naml” 
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“ Then came there a Toice from heaven, saying, I have both glori- 
fied it, and -will glorify it again.” Twice before — at the baptism in 
the Jordan, and tiie transfiguration on the mount — the same voice 
had been heard. But this third instance has more of publicity, if not 
of solemnity, attending it. At the baptism there were few pres- 
ent, and we may reasonably doubt whether any but John and Jesus 
saw the descending dove, and heard the voice from heaven. At the 
transfiguration there were present only the chosen three ; but here, 
in the temple, before a listening crowd, in answ'er to a public and 
solemn appeal, this voice gives its crowning accrediting testimony. 

This testimony given, the cloud disperses, the divine colloquy be- 
tween the Son and the Father ceases. Christ’s thoughts return to 
earth, to flow once more along the channel into which the applica- 
tion of the Greeks had led them. First he turns aside for a moment 
to correct the misapprehension of some of the spectators. It had 
been here as it was on the occasion of Paul’s conversion oh his way 
to Damascus. Some had heard but a confused noise, and would have 
it that it was nothing more than a common peal of thunder that had 
sounded above their heads; others had made out that it was a voice, 
but not catching the words, or not entering into their meaning, would 
have it that it was an angel that in some unknown tongue had been 
addressing him. Jesus tells them that it was indeed a voice wdiich 
they had heard, and that it had spoken not so much on his account 
as on theirs. Then, taking up once more the idea wRich runs as a 
connecting link through the whole of this passage, that the time had 
come for the completion of his great work, and the gathering up of 
its fruits, his eye glances over the whole realm of heathendom ; he 
sees that vast domain given over to the great usurper, the prince of 
this world, the spirit of unrighteousness sitting in the high places 
and exercising an unhallowed supremacy. The time had come, how- 
ever, for a world given over to wickedness to be judged, and for the 
usurper, who had so long held dominion over it, to be cast out. But 
how, and by what instrument? Not by might nor by power; not by 
bolts of vengeance flung at the ungodly; not by the hand of violence 
laid upon the usurper, and he dragged off with chains of iron bind- 
ing him ; no, but by another power mightier than his, drawing men 
away from him, dissolving their allegiance to him, linking them in 
love to God. ‘‘And I,” said .Jesus, “if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” 

Such, as foreseen and pre-announced by our Lord himself, was to 
be the effect of his crucifixion. It was to clothe him with a power 
over the spirits of men, unlimited in its range, omnipotent in itsi in- 
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fliience, designed and fitted to exert its benignant sway as widely as 
the human family is scattered. From the time that he was lifted up, 
by his cross, its triumphs and its attractions, by alhthat it so willingly 
holds out for their acceptance and for their imitation, Jesus has l^eeu 
bringing all men to him — men of every age, of every corintr}'. of 
every character, of every condition ; the wise and the simple, ilio rieli 
and the poor, the honored and the devSpised, Jews, Greeks, Ijarlia- 
riaiis, Scythians, bond and free. He puts this cross into our hands; 
he bids us lift it up, he bids us carry it abroad. Ours the oiitwairl 
work of letting all men know and see wdio it wnis that died for tliem 
on Calvary, and what it was that by dying for them lie has done. 
His the inward power to work upon the lieart, and b}' that chana 
which neither space nor time can ever w^eaken, to ‘win it to peace, to 
love, to holiness, to heaven. 


IX. 

JhE j^ROPHECIES OF THE JVLoUNtJ 

TUESDAY. 

The stormy collision between Christ and the chief priests at 
length was over. Jesus, calliiig the twelve around him, left that 
court of the temple in wdiich the conflict had been carried on, not as 
one defeated or driven away by his adversaries, but clearly and avow- 
edly as the victor. It looks, from the twm incidents wdiich followed, 
as if Jesus, his public teaching in the temple over, lingered yet a 
little while reluctant to take what he knew wmuld be his last sight of 
its sacred interior. At last, however, sadly and slowly he departs. 
There was perhaps something marked and noticeable in the earnest 
looks Jesus was bestowing on the buildings. There had certainly 
been much in what they had just seen and heard to excite the atten- 
tion of his disciples. Those last wmrds of his address to tlie Phari- 
sees ring heavily in their ears— ‘^Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate. For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye 
shall say, Blessed is he that eometh in the name of the Lord.” What 
house is to be left so desolate ? Is it this very temple in which they 
stand? What kind of desolation is to overtake that house? Is it 
indeed, as some words of their Master, spoken long before this time^ 

* Matt. 24, 25 ; Mark 13; Luke 21 : 5-36. 
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might seem te imj)ly, to be destroyed? A dark foreboding of some 
awful catastrophe hanging over that sacred pile is upon their spirits; 
and one of them giving vague expression to the common feeling, and 
with some dim hope that something further, clearer, may be told, 
said, ^‘Master, see what manner of stones and what buildings are 
here!” “See ye not,” is our Lord’s reply, “all these things? verily I 
say unto you, There shall .not be left here one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down.” Distinct and unambiguous an- 
nouncement 1 One cloud of obscurity at least is rolled away. The 
solid, stately, sumptuous fabric on which all their eyes are fastened 
is to perish, from its very foundation to be overturned. But though 
this fact be thus made certain, hov/ many questions as to the time, 
the manner, the causes, the consequences of it, would at once arise to 
trouble the disciples’ mind. Their Master, ho^vever, is already on his 
way to the gate which leads out to Bethany, and they follow. Silent 
all and thoughtful they follow him ; they descend into the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, cross the Ivedron, begin the ascent of Olivet, have 
reached a height wLich commands the city, where Jesus pauses and 
sits down — as that accurate narrator Mark informs us, “over against 
the temple.” It must have been near the very spot where, two or 
three days before, Jesus had beheld the city and wept over it, and 
through his tears had seen that sad vision of Jerusalem beleagured, 
and her enemies casting a trench around her, and compassing her 
about, and keeping her on every side, and laying her even with the 
ground, and leaving not one stone upon another. As Jesus and his 
disciples sat down upon the ridge of Olivet, the eyes of all would rest 
upon the sumptuous edifice before them there, across the valley, 
glowing now beneath the beams of the setting sun. The quiet spot, 
the evening hour, the serene attitude, his words so lately spoken, all 
conspire to draw the disciples’ thoughts upon the dark and doubtful 
future. Gently approaching him, Peter and James and John and 
Andrew put to Christ the question, “Tell us, when shall these things 
be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
world?” 

It is of the utmost importance, as throwing light upon the whole 
structure and meaning of Christ’s answer, that ^ve look into the in- . 
quiry to which it was a response. Taking up that inquiry with the 
information which we now possess, we should say that it referred to 
three distinct and separate events: 1. The destruction of the temple; 
2. The coming of Christ; 3. The end of the world. But the men 
who made that inquiry had no clear idea of these three events being 
distinct. and separate from each other. They had heard their Master, 
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and tliat very recently, speak of liis impending sufferings and deatli, 
and of another coming of the Son of man, when he should be revealed 
ill his glory. They had heard him say, “ Verily I say unto you, There 
be some *standing here which shall not taste death till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom,” What a mass of difficulties 
was here for these men with their existing beliefs to unravel ! Christ’s 
coming to his kingdom they had always looked forward to as the 
issue speedily to be realized, when he should ascend the throne of 
Israel and rule upon the earth as earth’s acknowledged sovereign. 
But somehow, between them and that issue were interposed those 
sufferings and that death the object of which they could not coinpre- 
hend. They had always associated Christ’s coming to his kingdom 
with the elevation of their country to the first place among the na- 
tions, and the restoring and purifying of their great sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem; but now Jesus speaks of coming not to restore but to destroy. 
He tells them of a time when of all those great buildings of the 
temple not one stone should be left upon another. Was that to be at 
the time of his coming, and was the time of his coming to be the end 
of the w^orld? Imagining that it must be so, and yet unable to see 
how it could be so, incapable of dissociating the three events, yet 
unable to harmonize what had been said about each, they come 
with all their obscurity and confusion of thought to Jesus, and they^ 
say to him, ^‘Tell us, when shall these things be? and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world?” 

Look now at the reply of Jesus to this question, as given in the 
24th and 25th chapters of St. Matthew, and ask y^'otirselves how?’ 
far did Jesus go in clearing away the doubts or misapprehensions 
which the complex question put to him involved. Did he at once, 
clearly and unambiguously, inform his disciples that the destruction 
of Jerusalem was at hand? that it would happen within the lifetime 
of men then living? Did he, separating betw^een different future 
comings of his, some figurative, some personal, tell them that it 
was to his first figurative coming he had referred, when he said 
fchat there were some of those men standing before them wdio should 
witness it ? Did he proceed to separate by a long interval of many^ 
centuries the coming to judge Jerusalem, from his coming to avenge 
his own elect, to gather them from the four winds of heaven, and 
set up his kingdom upon the earth? or did he separate again that 
personal advent at the beginning of the millennium, from the day 
of the world’s final judgment, and the passing away of these heavens 
and this earth? So far from this, the prophetic discourse of our 
Lord is studiously and purposely so framed, that with no other 
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guidance tliaii that -which itself affords, we still might confound, as 
the disciples confounded, the three advents of our Lord. With the 
fulfilment of the l^rst part in our hands, as an event long since gone 
by, we are able to mark the separating line which divides the first 
advent of Christ, that day of judgment of the Lord, from all others 
that are to follow. Had we, however, stood where the apostles 
did, had we had this great comprehensive draft or sketch of the 
future held up to our eyes, as it was to theirs, would it have been 
possible to discern even that dividing line? For how is this pro- 
phetic picture framed? Behind a foreground filled with signs and 
tokens of impending woes, there rises as the first summit of a moun- 
tain range the Lord’s coming to visit Jerusalem in his anger ; then, 
right over that summit, almost on the same level, but dimmer, 
appearing to the eye quite close to it — the intervening valley quite 
hid from sight — another summit is beheld, another judgment- advent 
of the Lord, a second, and, as many believe, even farther back, yet 
a third. What seems, however, especially to perplex the eye as it 
rests on this prophetic picture, is not only that events are brought 
close together which may be — some of which w^e now know are — 
actually distant from each other by many centuries; not only are 
marks and tokens of these intervening spaces wanting here, not 
oiily are all the events of the one class described in the same way, 
painted in the same colors, but each is used as typical of those 
which come Jeehind, described accordingly in terms which appear 
to belong to its successor rather than to itself; and so it is that 
many readers have felt it to be impossible to determine of many of 
the sayings of the discourse, whether they are to be applied to the 
first or second or third advent of Christ. 

With these general observations, let us take up the discourse 
itself. It will be found that it divides itself into three parts, which 
on the whole correspond to the three inquiries which are virtually 
involved in the question of the disciples : the first part, from the 
beginning of the 24th chapter to its 29th vwse, being occupied with 
the des-truction of Jerusalem; the second, from the 29th verse of the 
24th chapter to the 30th verse of the 25th chapter, being occupied 
with the Lord’s advent to establish and set up his kingdom upon 
the earth; and the third, from the 31st verse to the end of the 25th 
chapter, occupied with the final judgment and the end of the world. 
I shall have a word or tw^o to say hereafter as to wdiether we should 
distinguish the second of these sections in any way from the third ; 
whether there shall be any other future coming of Christ besides the 
one when he shall come to close the present order of things. Mean- 
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^’Mle let us turn our tliouglits to that portion, the easiest certainly 
to be understood, which sets forth the coming siege and ruin of the 
holy city, When shall these things be? when shall Jerusalem be 
destroyed? Jesus does not satisfy the curiosity that had respect 
alone to the date of the event, which would like to know^ how^ inaiiy 
years it would be till the ruin of their ancient city wms accoiiiplislied ; 
but he gives them, not one, but many signals of its apjaroacli. False 
Christs were to arise, there w^ere to be wars and rumors of ■wars, 
and earthquakes in divers places, and famine and pestilence, and 
persecution of themselves. These, how’ever, w*ere to be but the 
beginning of sorrow^s; they w’^ere to regard them as so many tokens 
that the end was drawing on. The ten verses from the 4th to the 
14th are occupied with the detail of these. All who have access 
to the writings of the Jewish historian Josephus, can easily satisfy . 
themselves how fully and accurately all these tokens were verified 
during the years which lay betw^een the ascension of Christ and 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Without referring to historic details, let me rather ask you to 
notice hov/ Christ subordinates the prophetic intimations wdiich lie 
makes to the instructions, w^arnings, consolations with wdiich he 
accompanies them. Does he speak of false Christs appearing ? he 
prefaces that prophecy by saying, ‘^Take heed that no man deceive 
yon.’’ Does he speak of coming wars and rumors of wars? he adds, 
“See that ye be not troubled.” Does he detail the .sufferings to 
wliicli his own follow^ers during that interval are to be exposed ? 
he follow^s it up by the assurance that he who shall endure to the 
end shall be saved. It w’-as not so much to prove his prophetic 
powder, not so much to gratify their desire that some pre-intimation 
of the approaching event should be given them, as to forewarn 
and forearm them against the spiritual dangers to wdiich they were 
exposed, that Jesus entered on these details. 

Even here, however, in the firsb section — whose reference to the 
proximate event of the destruction of Jerusalem no one can doubt— 
w^e have instances of that double sense of the Lord’s sayings, their 
the incident more immediately alluded to, yet carrying 
along with them an ulterior reference to the future and kindred one 
with wiiich in the broad delineation it is conjoined. “ He that 
endiireth to the end shall be saved:” the primary signification here 
is, that lie wiio, through all these seductive influences ofi false proph- 
ets, through all these w^ars and rumors of wars, through all these 
fiery trials of persecution, should hold fast his fidelity, w^ould be 
delivered from that destruction which w^as to descend upon Jerusa- 
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lem; tlie secondary signification, one -whicli extends to every period 
of tlie Clinrcli, and to every one wlio abideth faitlifiil unto death, 
holds out in promise, the greater, the spiritual, the everlasting salva- 
tion. Again, the gospel of the kingdom shall be preached for a 
witness unto all nations. In their primary sense these words 
received their first fulfilment anterior to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Their sound,” says Paul, speaking of the first missionaries 
of the cross, ^‘went unto all the earth, their words unto the ends 
of the world.” In another epistle, he speaks of the gospel which 
the Colossians had heard, as preached to every creature which is 
under heaven. But in a wider and more strictly literal sense, before 
the final advent which the first symbolizes, there was to be a 
diffusion over all the earth of the knowledge of Christ — the two 
signs here given of Christ’s coming to destroy Jerusalem, a general 
apostasy, the love of many waxing cold, and a widespread dissem- 
inlttion of the truth, being, as we know from the other parts of the 
discourse, the very signs by which the second advent of our Lord 
is to be preceded. 

But Jesus not only mentions certain signals by whose appearance 
they might be admonished that the great catastrophe was drawing 
on, he gives a token by which they might know when it was at the 
very door. He does this in order to dictate the course which they 
should then take in order to provide for their ‘safety. “When ye 
shall see the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet standing where it ought not, in the holy place,” etc. In 
St. Luke’s gospel it stands, “ When ye shall see Jerusalem com- 
passed with armies.” When the two came into conjunction — the 
outward sign of the city being compassed about with armies — the 
inward one of some flagrant desecration of the holy place within 
the temple being perpetrated — they were to betake themselves to 
instant flight. And so great was the expedition they were to use, 
that he who was on the house-top was not to wait to come down 
by the inner stair to take anything out of the house, but, escaping 
even as he vfas, was to descend at once by the outer flight of stairs, 
which, in Jewish houses, led from the house-top to the street, and 
fly as for his life. We cannot now say decisively what the abomi- 
nation of desolation was; doubtless it was recognized by those for 
whose benefit Christ’s words were spoken. We know, however, that 
two years before the city was invested by Vespasian, a Eoman army, 
under Cestius Gallus, approached and invested it. It strangely 
enough happened that as Titus surprised the city at the time of the 
passover, Cestius surprised it during the feast of tabernacles, when all 
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the male population of Judea was collected in the capital. As there 
can be little doubt that the Hebrew converts to Christianitj con- 
tinued to observe the greater ceremonies of their ancient faith up 
to the time of the fall of Jerusalem, thej^ too would be there along 
with the rest. They would see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
and when, coincident with this there was some desecration of the 
holy place, they would know that the time for their flight had come. 
The siege by Cestius was sent as a warning to them, as the after 
siege was sent as a punishment to their unbelieving couiitryiBen. 
It occurred in the month of October,^ one of the mildest in the 
Jewish year. Their flight, therefore, was not in the winter. ].t has 
been proved that the day on which Cestius unexpectedly, and in 
a panic which never could be accounted for, suddenly called oft his 
troops, and entirely retreated from the city, was a Tuesday. Their 
flight, therefore, was not upon the Sabbath. Our Saviour’s direction 
that they should pray that neither of these two things should 
happen to them, what was it but a prayer on his part that they 
should be exposed to neither of fheso calamities in their flight? 
a prayer which in mercy was granted. 

“ For then shall be great tribulation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be.” Matt. 
24:21. The history of the siege and destruction of Jerusalem is a 
dark picture of horrors, illumined by most extraordinary displays 
of heroism. I do not know whether we are to receive the words of 
Jesus in describing it as if they were to be exactly and literally 
verified, or whether we are to take them, as we must take so many 
declarations of holy writ, as being true not so much in the letter as 
in the spirit. Certainly, however, neither before nor since have we 
read of so many men— upwards, Josephus tells us, of a million — 
perishing within a single city during its siege. Nor can a parallel 
easily be found to some of the horrible incidents realized within 
those beleaguered walls. Take, for instance, the description given 
by Dean Milman of the effects of the famine. I Cj[uote the passage, 
as containing not merely a fulfilment of this prophecy of Christ, but 
of another and still earlier prophecy of Moses : 

“Every kind feeling, love, respect, natural affection, were extinct 
through the all-absorbing want. Wives would snatch the last mor- 
sel from husbands, children from parents, mothers from children. . . . 
If a house was closed, they supposed that eating wms going on, and 
they burst in and squeezed the crumbs from ‘the mouths and throats 
of those who were swallowing them. Old men were scourged till 
they surrendered the food to which their hands clung desperately, 
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and eyen were dragged about by tbe bair till tliey gaye up wliai 
tliey had. Children were seized as they hung upon the miserable 
morsels they hacl» got, whirled around and dashed upon the paye- 
ment. Tortures which cannot be related with decency were em- 
ployed against those who had a loaf or a handful of barley. . . . 
The yeiy dead were searched as though they might conceal some 
scrap of food. The most loathsome and disgusting food was sold 
at an enormous price. They gnawed their belts, shoes, and even 
the leather coats of their shields. Chopped hay and shoots of trees 
sold at high prices. Yet what were all these horrors to that which 
followed? There was a woman of Perma, from the yillage of Beth- 
ezob, Mary the daughter of Eleazer. She possessed considerable 
wealth when she took refuge in the cifcy. Day after day she had 
been plundered by the robbers, whom ‘she had proyoked by her 
bitter imprecations. Nfo one, howeyer, would mercifully put an end 
to her misery, and, her mind maddened with wrong, her body preyed 
upon by famine, she wildly resolyed on an expedient which might 
gratify at once her yengeance and her hunger. She had an infant 
that yms yainly endeavoring to obtain some moisture from her dry 
bosom. She seized it, cooked it, ate one half and set the other 
half aside. The smoke and the smell of food quickly reached the 
robbers; they forced her door, and with horrible threats commanded 
her to give up what she had been feasting on. She replied with 
liorrible indifference that she had carefully reserved for her good 
friends a part of her meal. She uncovered the remains of her child. 
The savage men stood speechless, at which she cried out with a 
shrill voice, “Eat, for I have eaten; be not more delicate than a 
woman, more tender-hearted than a mother; or if ye are too religious 
to touch such food, I have eaten half already, leave me the rest.” 
They retired, pale and trembling with horror. The story spread 
rapidly through the city, and reached the Eoman camp, where it 
was first heard with incredulity, afterwards with the deepest coni- 
miseratioii. How dreadfully must the words of Moses have forced 
themselves upon the minds of all those Jews who ■were not entirely 
unread in their holy writings: “The tender and delicate woman 
among you, who would not adventure the sole of her feet upon 
the ground for delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil 
towards the husband of her bosom, and towards her son, and 
towards her cTaiightei", and towards her young one that cometh out 
from between her feet, and towards her children which she shall bear ; 
for she shall eat them for want of all things secretly, in the siege and 
straitness wherewith thine enemy shall distress thee in thy gates.” 
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Sucli were the horrors from witnessing and sharing in which 
it was the benevolent intention of onr Lord, by these prophecies, 
warnings, and directions, to shield the faithful few^ who should bear 
liis name and profess his religion in the midst of their unbelieving 
countrymen. The care and foresight of their divine Master thus 
placed them on an eminence whence they might discern beforehand 
the gathering of the great storm, • might quietly watch its gradual 
advances, and ere ii burst upon their heads find safety in a timely 
flight. Nor was the solicitude of the Saviour expressed in vain. 
It has been a tradition of the Church from the earliest ages tliat 
not a single Christian Jew perished in the siege of Jenisaleim 
While we turn therefore to this discourse of our Eedeemer, as pre- 
senting so striking a monument of his prescience, "we turn to it with 
stilbgreater pleasure as presenting a monument of that affectionate, 
foreseeing, providing love he bears to all his faithful followers. 
Neither shall any of these his little ones perish; for them too, wiien 
straits and dangers press them round, the way of escape shaU be 
opened. They shall lift up their eyes to the hills, wiience cometh 
their aid. They shall dwell on high, and their place of defence shall 
be the munition of rocks. 


X. 

JhE j^ROPHECIES OF THE JVloUNT/^ 

TUESDAY. 

‘^Tell us,” said his disciples to Jesus as they sat with him on 
the mount, “when shall these things be? and what shall be the 
sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world?” Imagining that 
they would be nearly, if not altogether contemporaneous, they mixed 
up all the three events: the destruction of Jerusalem, the coming 
of Christ in his kingdom and glory, and the end of the worki How- 
easy it had been for Christ to have corrected their errors both 
as to events and dates, to have told them phainly and explicitly 
that the destruction of Jerusalem was to precede by many centuries 
his second coming and the end of the world. Instead of this he 
leaves their errors uncorrected, allows the confusion that w^as in 
their minds to remain. Nay more, in his reply he so speaks of 
his coming to Judge the world as to make it impossible for his 
disciples at the time, and in the position they then occupied, to 

Matt. 24: 29-44; Mark 13 :25-37; Luke 21 :25-36. 
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perceive tliat more tliaii one sncli coming on Ms part was spoken of. 
With the siege and overthrow of Jerusalem behind us as an event 
long since gone bjs, we can understand the first part of our Lord’s 
prophetic discourse delivered upon this occasion, and give to it its 
obvious and ‘only possible application, by separating that first com- 
ing of Christ from all other after advents. But we stand to the 
remainder of the discourse very much in the same position in which 
the disciples first stood to the whole of it. And there is a question 
about that remainder which we now, I apprehend, are as little able 
yet to solve as the disciples upon Mount Olivet were able to con- 
clude, from vfhat Christ then said, that the destruction of Jerusalem 
was nigh at hand, but that an interval of centuries stretched out 
between it and the next great coming of their Lord. 

The question to which I refer is this : Is there indicated in the 
yet unfulfilled part of this prophecy a middle coming of Christ — to 
be distiiiguislied, on the one hand, from his coming to destroy Jeru- 
salem, and to be equally distinguished, on the other, from his coming 
at the close of the present economy of things to judge the world ? 
Many of our ablest expositors of Holy Writ believe that not only are 
traces to be discovered here of such an intermediate advent, ushering 
in the millennial reign, but that you cannot read this discourse con- 
secutively and intelligently without discerning and acknowledging it. 
Let me refer to one or two of the proofs which this portion of Scri|)- 
ture, when compared with other parts of the prophetical writings, is 
supposed to supply in evidence of a coming of Christ anterior to and 
quite separate from his final coming to judge the world. In the 
twenty-ninth verse of the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew’s 
gospel, certain premonitory signals of an advent of the Lord are 
given. The sun is to be darkened, the moon is not to give her light, 
the stars are to fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens are 
to be shaken. The advocates of the personal and pre millennial 
advent of our Lord think they can demonstrate that, according to the 
structure and style of language adopted in the prophetic Scriptures, 
these are symbolic descriptions of great commotions, changes, and 
revolutions, political and ecclesiastical, which are to happen on the 
earth. Other Scriptures about which there is less ambiguity of 
meaning represent these as preceding the setting up of the visible, 
the millennial kingdom of our Lord on earth, an event carefully to 
be distinguished from the final judgment-advent. As the* national 
and religious catastrophes here symbolized are spoken of in those 
other passages as taking place at some intermediate point along the 
line that stretches out into the future, and not at nor immediately 
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near tlio end of that line, so it is ajBBrnied and believed that the coiii-* 
ing of the Lord spoken of in the thirtieth, thirty-first, and iinniedi- 
ately following verses of the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Mattliew' s 
gospel, connected as it is with these catastrophes as its iiiiixiediate 
precursors, cannot be the one wdth ‘which the present state of. things 
is finally to be -^^oiind up. 

Again, this coming of the Lord is said to be for the purpose, not 
of gathering all nations before him, but of gathering his own elect 
out of all the nations, from the four winds, from one end of heaven 
to the other. In this gathering two are to be working in one field— 
the one is to be taken, the other left; two are to be grinding at one 
mill' — the one is to be taken, the other left. The field then and the 
one reaper, the mill and the one grinder, are they not to be left, it is 
asked, as they were before? and is not this a description that applies 
far more naturally and truthfully to such a separation as would take 
place at the erection of the millennial kingdom than to the separation 
of the judgment-day? 

It is admitted that these and all the other like traces to be met 
here of a distinction between the second and third advents of our 
Lord are obscure ; but then w^e are reminded that this wdiole proph- 
ecy is constructed upon the principle of so blending together the 
events that it covers, and making them so overlap and run into one 
another, that a broader and more marked line of separation is not to 
be looked for. It is difficult for eyes untrained to the survey of 
mountainous districts to detect the line that separates a distant range 
of hills from a higher one lying immediately behind it. As difficult, 
it is alleged, for an eye unpractised in the survey of the perspective 
of prophecy, as presented in the pages of the Bible, to detect that 
line which separates the second from the third coming of our Lord. 
Nevertheless, the quick-sighted and well-trained eye may in both 
cases be satisfied that it is a double and not a single object that is 
before it. In justice, besides, to the advocates of the premillenniai 
advent, it must be added that the Scripture now before us is not the 
one upon which they rely as supplying anything like distinct or pos- 
itive proof of such an advent. It Avould certainly need something 
much more definite than anything which meets us here to wmrrant 
the belief that such an advent is approaching. But if elsewffiere in 
the Bible such positive proof exists, then it is alleged that the ren- 
dering of this prophetic discourse which represents it as portraying 
in regular sequence three judgment-comings of the Lord, opens up 
its meaning more fully, and gives greater order, consistency, and har- 
mony to it, as a whole, than any other explanation supplies. 
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It may be so; we are certainly not prepared to affirm or attempt 
to. prove the opposite. In order, however, to arrive at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion oii.the subject, to pass a judgment on it entitled to 
any weight, one would require to have studied thoroughly and pa- 
tiently the whole circle of the prophetic writings, to have made him- 
self master of the peculiar kind of language, figurative and symboli- 
cal, which is there employed, and in particular to have candidly 
weighed and balanced the strangely conflicting testimonies that have 
been adduced in favor of and against the idea of a personal and pre- 
millennial advent of the Eedeemer. It so happens, however, that 
;^mong those who have made this province of unfulfilled prophecy their 
peculiar study, the most various and the most discordant opinions 
prevail. They differ not only in their interpretation of individual 
prophecies, but in the systems or methods of interpretation that they 
employ. For some this region of biblical study has had a strange 
fascination, and once drawn into it there appears to be a great diffi- 
culty in getting out again. Perhaps the very dimness and doubtful- 
ness that belong to it constitute one of its attractions. The lights 
are but few-, and straggling and obscure. Yet each new entrant fan- 
cies he has found the clue that leads through the labyrinth, and with 
a confidence proportioned to the difficulties he imagines he has over- 
come, would persuade us to accompany him. Instead of inclining us 
the more to enter, the very number and force of these conflicting 
invitations serve rather to repel. We become afraid of getting beneath 
a spell that somehow or other operates so powerfully, so engrossingiy 
upon all who yield themselves to its influence. 

Apart, how’^ever, from any such timidity, (which would be censura- 
ble if the questions raised w^ere ones that could be settled,) I cannot 
think that there are sufficient materials in our hands for arriving at 
any clear and definite conclusion as to the time and the manner of 
the yet future advents of Christ. Nay, more, I am convinced that it 
was never meant by the framer of the prophecies regarding them 
that any distinct vision of the future should, by help of them, be ob- 
tained by us. They are couched in the language peculiar to proph- 
ecy, of which this is a distinctive feature — that you cannot, by mere 
inspection, positively say whether each and every announcement is 
to be taken literally or figuratively; and if figuratively, how it is to 
be fulfilled. It is so far true that the part already accomplished does 
put into our hand a key, by help of which the part yet unaccomplished 
may be partially understood. It is, however, but a little way that we 
can be thus helped on; for the prophecies are* not framed throughout 
after one uniform mould or pattern, so that if you can unlock one 
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portion, you can unlock the whole. There is such Tariety of construc- 
tion in the different parts, that much must remain of double or doubt- 
ful import, till the interpreting event occurs. It has been so with all 
that section of the prophetic writings of which the fulfilments are 
already before our eyes. It must be so with all that lies over to be 
accomplished in the future. "Who then shall tell us beforehand what 
is to be taken literally and what figuratively ? In stating their ease, 
the advocates on either side, for and against the premillennial advent, 
adduce certain passages which, taken as plain historic statements of 
what is hereafter to occur in the history of our globe, appear un- 
doubtedly to prove what they are adduced to substantiate. But 
taken in the same way, passages are quoted on the other side which, 
are in open conflict with these. The wuiy in which either part}; 
attempts to remove the discordance is to assign a figurative sense te^ 
announcements which are at variance with those wliich they adopt as 
plain and simple narratives of what is to happen. All cannot be taken 
literally, neither can all be taken figuratively, without jars and dis- 
cords ; and take which side you may, it will be found that there are 
passages in such apparent and direct opposition to your concliisioiis, 
that you have to do violence to your own method of interpreting tht? 
others in order to get rid of their opposition. TMs is so imsatisfae- 
tory that on the whole we are not only disposed to hold our judgment 
in this matter in suspense, to W' ait till the event supplies the explana- 
tion, but we are inclined to believe that the obscurities and difficul- 
ties which now stand in the "way of anything like a minute interpreta- 
tion of the prophecies beforehand, were intentionally, and of set pur- 
pose, thrown around them by their utterer; that wdiile there w’as 
enough to awaken inquiry and kindle hope, there might not be enough 
to enable any one to draw out a chronological chart of the future, or 
announce beforehand the exact dates of any of the great occuiTences 
foretold- More than once our Saviour said to the disciples — and in 
so saying did he not teach us the chief use of prophecy ? — I liave 
told you before it come to pass, that when it is come to pass, ye might 
believe.” John 14:29. And did he not, in the very midst of his 
foretellings of his own second coming, interject the saying: But of 
that day and hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels of heaven, 
neither the Son, but my Father only”? Was the man Christ Jesus, 
in the days of his humiliation, himself kept in ignorance of that day 
and hour ? It may have been so. As in childhood he grew in wis- 
dom, knowing things this year that he had not known the year before^ 
so in manhood revelations of the spiritual world may have been grad- 
ually communicated, and the knowledge of thatniay and hour kept in 
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reserve — kept in tke Fatker’s own band till after bis death and resur- 
rection. Or it may bave been, tbat tboiigb personally be knew, it 
was a knowledge Ijot to be communicated. Anyliow, tliat clay and 
hour were to bave a cloud of obscurity thrown over them which nei- 
ther men nor angels were to be permitted to see through. 

But with all the obscurity thus intentionally thrown around the 
day and the hour, let us not forget that no obscurity whatever, no 
uncertainty whatever, hangs around the great event itself ; that the 
same Jesus whom the clouds received out of the apostles’ sight, as 
they gazed up after him into heaven, shall come again the second 
time without sin unto salvation. Putting all intervening comings out 
of sight, wo know that he shall come at the end of the world, and we 
know that our death is virtually the end of the world to each of us. 
In all that future which lies before us, these are the only two events 
of which we are absolutely certain : our own approaching death, our 
Lord’s approaching advent. Our faith in the certainty of the one 
rests on the uniformity of nature ; our faith in the other on the sure 
testimony of our Lord himself — a testimony that we put above the 
other, for he says, ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” We must all die, and we must all appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ. Our eyes must close for ever on 
this present scene ; our eyes must open to the scene of Jesus Christ 
upon this earth as our great Judge. The same double feature belongs 
to both : absolute certainty as to the event, entire uncertainty as to 
the time. We may die to-morrow; we may not die till many years 
hence, Christ may come to-morrow; may not come till many centu- 
ries hence. One might have expected that with all thoughtful men 
•who believed themselves to be immortal, who felt themselves to be 
sinful and accountable, this double feature of the two events — events 
charged with such immeasurably important issues — would have stim- 
ulated to constant watchfulness, would have intensified solicitude, 
would have served to keep us humble, keep us earnest, keep us faith- 
ful. But alas for the thoughtless, careless, unbelieving spirit that is 
in us ; we make the very things, so fitted and intended to work in us 
these salutary effects, minister to indifference and unconcern. All 
acknowledge that we must die soon. It is the common fate, we say, 
and put the thought of death away. We know not what a day nor 
an hour may bring forth ; we are absolutely uncertain whether our 
next step shall fall here upon the solid earth, or there in the viewless 
eternity. We turn the very uncertainty into an argument for delay, 
and postpone preparation till the time for it maybe gone. The truth 
is, that we naturally live here under a terrible tyranny — the tyranny 
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of the present, the sensible, the temporal ; a tjTanny but little felt 
by those who give themselves up willingly and wholly to its power. 
But, felt or unfelt, aclmowledged or unacknowledged, it is one which 
must be met and be overcome, if we would share the Christian char- 
acter on earth, or rise to the Christian blessedness in heaven. The 
future must carry it over the present; the unseen over the seen; the 
eternal over the temporal. Here lies the trial and here lies the tri- 
umph of the faith that is in Jesus Christ; for who is he that over- 
cometh, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Christ? and tins is 
the victory that overcometli the world, even our faith — faitli in the 
unseen Saviour ; faith in his having lived and died for us on (‘avtli ; 
faith in his having passed into the heavens, appearing there in God's 
presence for us ; faith in his future coming to take us to liiiast^lL By 
watchfulness, by prayer, by all good fidelity to our absent Lord, let 
us nourish this vital principle of faith -within us ; so that when at last, 
whether it be through his messenger death, or through the sigiiais of 
his own personal appearance, it is' said to us, ‘'Behold, he cometh!” 
the ready answer of our spirit maybe, “Even so, come, Lord Jesus!” 


XI. 


Jhe J^arable of the Jen yiRGiNS.'i- 
TUESDAY. 

Two great duties lay on those to wdiom our Lord’s prophecies as 
to his future advents were addressed — watchfulness and diligence. 
These duties he proceeded to illustrate and enforce in two parables 
to which a peculiar interest attaches, as spoken at such a time and 
to such an audience. The first of the two parables w’as that of the 
Ten Virgins. 

Among the Jew^s the marriage ceremony \vas always celebrated 
at nightfall, and the marriage supper was given in the house of the 
bridegroom, and not in that of the bride. The bridegroom, accom- 
panied by a select number of companions, his friends, goes to the 
house of the bride, to conduct her thence to her new home. The 
bride, with a corresponding attendance of companions, a-waits his 
arrival, and then, the two bands united, the hridal procession moves 
on to the dwelling where the bridal feast is prepared. The ten vir- 
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gins spoken of in tlie parable are friends of tlie bride, and are wait- 
ing, either at her house, or some suitable place by the way, for the 
announcement of %ie bridegroom’s coming, that they may join the 
marriage procession, go forward with it, and sit dowm at the pro- 
vided feast. All the ten have lamps. This in every event was neces- 
sary, as it was only by lamplight or torchlight that the procession 
could move on. But these lamps of the ten virgins were not in all 
likelihood their owm, nor carried by them only for the light they were 
to yield. As it was customary to provide wedding garments, so was 
it to provide wedding-lamps — such lamps of themselves marking out 
those who bore them as invited guests. Each of the ten virgins of 
the parable has got such an invitation to appear on this occasion as 
an attendant on the bride and has accepted it, and each holds in her 
hand the symbol of her character and office.. Yery likely the lamps 
were all of one material and pattern. Yery likely the ten bearers of 
these were all dressed alike, and that, looking at them as they took 
up together their appointed posts, you might have seen but little if 
any difference in their outward appearance or equipment. Yet there 
was a great, and as it proved, a radical, a vital difference between 
them. Five of them were wise and five w-ere foolish. The wise 
showed their wisdom in this, that they provided beforehand for a 
contingency which, however unlikely, they foresaw might possibly 
occur. The lamp furnished to them had quite enough of oil in it to 
last all the time that it was thought it would be needed. There W'as 
more than enough oil in it to carry the bearers from the one house to 
the other ; and had all gone as it was first arranged — had the bride- 
groom come at the usual, the set time — the marriage lamp, with the 
ordinary supply of oil that it contained, would have been sufficient. 
But to the five wise virgins the idea had occurred that it w^as at least 
within the bounds of possibility that a delay in the bridegroom’s 
coming might take place. Some unforeseen accident might occur, 
some unthought of hinder ance be thrown before him on his way. To 
fee prepared for such delay in case it should occur, they took with 
them other separate vessels besides their lamps, (Matt. 25:4,) con- 
taining a supply of oil in reserve, upon which they might draw in the 
event of what was in the lamp itself being all consumed. The foolish 
virgins showed their folly in this, that they were quite satisfied wfith 
the provision of oil made for them by their inviters, and never thought 
of supplementing it by any additional provision of their owm. Per- 
haps the idea of a delay in the bridegroom’s coming never occurred 
to them. It was a thing that but rarely happened. The idea of 
it would not naturally or spontaneously arise. It w^ould do so only 
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to tliose -wlio gave themselYes purposely and deliberately to tluiik 
OYer beforeliand all that might happen, in order to be provided for 
it. Even if the possibility of some delay had occiiiTed or been sug- 
gested to these foolish virgins, they would have satisfied thtausebes 
with thinking that it never could be so long as to burn out aJ tiie oil 
which their lamps contained. They were quite sure tliat all would 
go right; that the bridegroom would come at the right time; 
were all too eager about the meeting, and the march, and tlK‘ spread- 
out banquet to allow their minds to be troubled with calcnlati^ig all 
the possible evils that might occur, and how they could be most 
effectually guarded against. But they w^ere mistaken in their antici- 
pations. 

''The bridegroom tarried.” Taking the parable as a proplietical 
allegory, this is one of the many hints given by our Lord, even to the 
•first disciples, that his second coming might possibly be deferred 
longer than they thought. He w’ould not tell them how long; he 
would, say nothing that should absolutely and wiioUy preclude the 
idea of his speedy advent, his coming at any time, to any generation 
of the living ; but yet he w^ould not have them so count upon his 
coming being at hand, as to make no preparation for his absence 
being prolonged, as to commit that species of folly chargeable upon 
the five foolish virgins. 

And "while the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept” 
— the wise and the foolish alike. Perhaps there may be a prophetic 
glance towards that wLich shall be the condition of the world at the 
time of Christ’s second coming — to the general surprise with which 
that event shall burst upon a slumbering, unexpectant earth. What- 
ever secondary allusion of this kind it may carry with it, you will 
notice that this slumbering and sleeping of all is not onty wiiat might 
naturally have been expected under the cmciimstances, but wdiat is 
necessary to lead the story on to the contemplated issue. The delay 
had been longer than any one could have imagined. The bridegroom 
should have been there soon after the darkness had fallen. At mid- 
night, had the set and common time been kept, not only w^oiild the 
procession have been all over, but the feast nearly finished. It had 
been with all the virgins a busy day, getting all things ready for. so 
great an occasion. Was it w^onderful that when, hour after hoim, 
there was no signal of the approach, tired nature should claim her 
duey their excited spirits should fail and flag, their eyes get heavy, 
and that they should all slumber and sleep? Had there been no 
such sleeping, had afl kept awake throughout, the foolish virgins, by 
the gradual consumption of the oil within their lamps, perhaps by 
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noticing also aiid reflecting on the provision in the separate vessels that 
their companions had made, would have become aware in season of 
the danger that was* at hand, and might have provided against it. On 
the other hand, had it been the foolish only who slept, and while they 
slept had the wise been watching at their side, we could not well 
have excused them if, when the foolish awakened, they had charged 
their companions with great unkindness in having suffered them to 
sleep on, when they must have seen the catastrophe that was impend- 
ing. We are disposed, therefore, to regard this incident as thrown 
in, rather in order to conduct the story to its proper close, than 
as having any distinct and peculiar symbolic signification of its own. 

At midnight the cry came: Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go 
ye out to meet him.” This cry rouses all the sleepers; all is haste 
and bustle now, as if there were an eagerness to make up for the pre- 
vious delay. As they start up from their sleep, the ten virgins all see 
that their lamps, which they eagerly grasp, are just dying out. With 
the wise it is a quick and easy thing to clear and cleanse the wick, 
and to pour in a fresh supply out of their auxiliary vessels. A minute 
or t-wo so spent, and their lamps are burning as brilliantly as at the 
first. Not so with the foolish virgins. They look despairingly at 
their fading lights. They have no fresh oil to feed their flame. The 
only resource in their extremity is to apply, in all the eagerness and 
impatience of despair, to them companions. ‘‘Give us of your oil, 
for our lamps are gone out.” But the wise had been as economic as 
they had been foreseeing. They had enough for themselves, but no 
such superabundance that they could safely and prudently supply 
their neighbors. “Not so; lest there be not enough for us and you; 
but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves.” It was 
the only alternative left. But, alas ! it failed ; for while they were 
away beating up the oil-sellers, and trying to make a speedy pur- 
chase, the bridegroom came ; the five that were ready passed on with 
him ill the procession, went in with him to the marriage, and the door 
was shut. 

The ten virgins of the parable represent so many of the professed 
disciples of our Lord. Their common equipment, and their common 
attitude — all of them with marriage lamps in their hands, standing 
waiting the bridegroom’s coming— tell us of that prepared and wait- 
ing posture in which all who call themselves by the name of 
Christ are , or ought to be found, as those who are looking for the 
coming and glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 

It would, however, be unjust to this parable, and it would involve 
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us speedily in inextricable difSonlties of interpretation, if v,'e either 
took tire ten virgins as representing the whole collective body of the 
visible church, or took the difference of conduct here displayed, and 
the difference of destiny 'to which it led— the final separation of 
the five wise and five foolish — as typical of those two coiupanu's 
which are to stand, the one on the right hand and the other on the 
left of theh' great Judge. Christ’s object here is much more limited. 
He is lu’ging throughout this part of his discourse the duty of wateli- 
fulness with regard to his approaching advent; and in this jiaru’nlo 
it is one form or kind of that watchfulness which he desires to incul- 
cate. He does this by showing in an illustrative instance what 
special benefit it may be to him who practises it, and what painful 
consequences the absence of it may entail. The kind of watch fuhie.'-s 
here so strikingly pressed upon our regard, and emblematically ex- 
hibited in the conduct of five of the ten virgins, is in-udencc, that 
reflective forethought, which busies itself in providing beforehand for 
emergencies that may possibly arise ; the. same virtue, transferred to 
spiritual things, which distinguishes the wdse and the prudent of this 
world, who profitably spend many an hour in conjecturing what pos- 
sible contingencies as to their earthly affairs may arise, and in con- 
triving and arranging how each, if it do happen, should be met. 

Among the children of the kingdom, the wise and the prudent are 
they who, having been called to that marriage supper of the Lamb, 
and having received the gracious invitation to sit dowm wdth Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, prize the invitation 
so highly, and are so anxious that nothing should defraud them of 
the eternal blessedness to which it points, that they give themselves 
with all diligence to the consideration of all the possible risks that 
might come in the way of its finally being made good to them, and to 
the best methods of guarding against them should they occur. They 
look beyond the present, they anticipate evil before it comes, they 
strive to secure themselves against surprise, to stand forearmed to 
meet each enemy. Opposed to them, and answering to the foolish 
virgins of this parable, are those thoughtless disciples, wdio, satisfied 
with having got the invitation, and with being ranked among the 
number of the invited, foresee no danger, take no precaution, and 
make no proHsion against it. We do not doubt that, underlying that 
distinction between such wisdom and such folly, which it is the special 
and exclusive design of the parable to show forth, there, is another 
broader, deeper, and more radical distinction — even that which sep- 
arates the nominalfrom the real, the false from the true professor of 
Christianity. You wdll soon find, however, (as numberless ihterpre- 
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ters liave done^) that if yon make that broader and deeper distinction, 
the one here set forth, yon will not be able, except by the nse of 
great and nnseemry violence, to make the story tally with the inter- 
pretation. A lamp is about as good an emblem of visible Christian- 
ity as one conld wish, and so it is very natural to regard the ten 
lamp-bearers of the parable as standing as representatives of the 
entire visible church ; and the oil which feeds the lamp is also an apt 
emblem of that special quickening grace of God’s Spirit, (frequently 
in the Bible spoken of as an anointing with oil,) the infusion of which 
into the heart makes the true Christian to differ from the mere nom- 
inal professor. But if that were the difference intended to be sym- 
bolized here by the lamp and the oil, it ought to be a lamp without 
any oil, or a lamp with a different kind of oil in it, which represented 
the mere nominal profession, the show without the substance of true 
piety. But not only are the lamps of all the ten virgins alike,, they 
are all filled at first, and filled with the same kind of oil, and burn 
with the same kind of flame. It is not for bringing with them oil- 
less, lightless lamps, it is not for filling them with some spiuious kind 
of liquid, sending up only smoke and stench instead of the pure and 
lambent flame, that the foolish virgins suffer so great a loss. It is 
simply and solely for not having a sufficient supply of the oil laid up 
beforehand. If, notwithstanding the difficulty which stands in the 
way of such interpretation arising, from the fact that the foolish as 
well as the wise have some oil in their lamps, we still cling to the 
idea — which it is difficult for us to discard, it is so just and so pleas- 
ing — that this oil does represent the grace of the Holy Spirit, would 
not the fair and indeed only conclusion from this parable be, that 
there is a certain equal measure of this grace bestowed at first on all 
alike, such as Eomanists believe to be bestowed at baptism, and that 
the difference between the lost and saved, between true and false 
Christians, hinges not on the kind but on the quantity of the grace 
possessed, on the one laying up a separate and sufficient stock before- 
hand, on the other neglecting to do so? But even were we prepared 
for such a view of the parable as would involve such consequences, 
where could the spiritual parallel be found to the separate vessels in 
which the reserve supply is treasured ? 

Instead then of taking the oil as an emblem of the Spirit’s regene- 
rating grace, and the lamp as an emblem of the outwurd form or pro- 
fession of discipleship, and then trying to give a corresponding spirit- 
ual meaning to the different incidents of the story, and to make the 
difference finally brought out between the wise and the foolish vir- 
gins tally with the difference between all those into whose hearts the 
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lieayenly grace lias come, and all in wliom it is wanting — is it not 
wiser and better liere, as in the interpretation of so many of our 
Lord’s parables, to confine the parable within its pwii })ropor bounds, 
and, looking at its broad and general object, to take it as designed 
to impress upon our hearts the great need of a wise and watchful 
: - forethought, the great danger to which the want of this foretliought 

j|j;! exposes, the sad and awful issues to which it may conduct ? 

fj Let us return now to the parable, and take up the closing inci- 

J i dents about the marriage, as to which there can be no uncertainty. 

' ' ''The bridegroom came ; and they that w^ere ready w'ent in with liiiii 

to the marriage.” The future, the eTeiiasting blessedness in store 
for all the true followers of Christ, is spoken of here, as so frequently 
' elsewhere, as a royal banquet or feast. "Blessed are they which are 

called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb.” Scene of unrivalled 
glory, of exhaustless joy; rich and rare the food provided for the 
1 guests in the great banqueting-hall of immortality! Other viands at 

other feasts soon paU on the sated sense ; but for those viands upon 
which the spirits of the blessed shall for evermore be nourished up into 
L a growing likeness unto God, the appetite shall ever grow quicker the 

, 1 ^ more that is partaken, and the relish be ever the more intense. The 

if companionship at other festivals finally wearies; so oneror later we 

is begin to desire that it should close; but in the hallowed unions and 

1 fellowships that shall be there, new sources of interest, ne^v springs 

of delight shall be ever opening, each coming to know the other bet- 
ter, and each fresh access of knowledge bringing fresh access of love, 

' and confidence, and joy. Other feasts are broken up, and sad and 

dreary is the hall wLere hundreds met in buoyant joy, wken, the 
guests all gone, the lights grow dim, and darkness and loneliness 
take the place of the bright smile and ringing laugh. But that mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb shall know no breaking up, its tables shall 
never be withdrawn, its companionship shall never end. 

"They that were ready went in: and the door tvas shut'' What a 
surprise, what a disappointment, the five foolish virgins must have 
met with when they came and found that already the bridal party 
had entered, the bridal supper had commenced, and that the door 
was closed against their entrance! They had been invited to this 
marriage feast, and they had accepted this invitation, as special 
i: ; friends of the bride. The idea of their being excluded from the ban- 

quet had never entered into their minds, no, not even after their 
lamps had gone out. True, they had not taken the same precau- 
tion with their wiser companions, but who could have predicted so 
tedious a delay ? True, they had not been able to join tlx© pro- 
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cession at the first, bat now they have got fresh oil, and their lamps 
are burning as brightly as at first. The door is closed against them — • 
surely by inadvertence ; it had not been perceived that they still were 
wanting to complete the company. They knock, the door opens 
not; they hear the bridegroom’s own voice within, the very voice of 
their inviter. With an eagerness in which fear begins to mingle, 
they ciy out, “Lord, Lord, open to us.” The only answ’-er they get 
is, “Verily, I know you not;” an answer which too plainly tells them 
that within that joyous dwelling they never shall set foot. 

The warning here strikes home upon us all. We too have heard 
the invitation of our Saviour, and outw^ardly have accepted it. Our 
Christianity may be such as shall stand well enough the scrutiny of 
our neighbors, and as may open to us without any right of challenge 
admission to the table of communion. But how many are there 
among such professors of Christianity for whom a surprise as unex- 
pected and as terrible is in reserve as met those foolish virgins ! The 
man w^ho never fears that it may be so wuth him at the last, who can 
hear about the door of heaven being shut against those who, up to 
the last, expected to get in, and no trembling apprehension come 
upon his spirit that he himself may be among that number, is the 
very man in wdiose person that terrible catastrophe is most likely to 
be realized. When we know that there is so great a possibility, nay, 
w^e may say, so great a probability of self-deception; when w^’e believe 
that so many have practised that self-deception on themselves 
throughout life, and never have awmkened from its illusions till they 
stood before that door of heaven and found it closed against them 
for ever ; how diligent in self-scrutiny should each of us no.w" be ; how^ 
anxious that he possess not the name only, but the . disposition, 
the character, the habits, the conduct of a true follow^er of Jesus 
Christ ! Let us apply then to ourselves those most impressive words 
of Christ, “Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the wall of my Father 
that is in heaven. Many shall say to me in that clay. Lord, Lord, 
have w^e not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast 
out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? And then 
will I profess unto them, I never knew you : depart from me, ye that 
w^ork iniquity.” 

But that door which Christ himself here tells us will be closed 
at last against so many, is it not now open unto all? Yes. It 
stands before us, invitingly near, most easy of access, with this 
blessed inscription written over it, in characters so large that he 
wdio runs may read: “Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
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How different in tliis respect from those other doors= at wdiieli yon 
see so many of onr race stand knocking — the doors that lead to 
w^ealthj or fame, or ease and pleasure ! These aioors stand so far 
back, away from where the mnltitude are naturally standing, tliat 
many, in the rush and throng and pressure never get near them, 
though they toil to do so all their lives. Close in upon and arouiK! 
each of them what crowds are gathered, knocking so eageriy, so im- 
patiently, often with such impetuous violence ! They open, liowever, 
to but a few of all this number. For one that finds entranee there 
are hundreds that are kept without. Why is it that the great iimlti- 
tude will still keep rushing to these doors that remain shut against 
so many, while so few try that other door that remains closed against 
none? Is it that this gate to which our Saviour points us is so 
strait, the way that he would have iis walk in, is so narrow ? True, 
the gate is strait — but strait, why, and to vdioni? Strait, indeed 
impossible to pass through, to all who come to it environed with 
the thick wrapping of pride and worldliness and the spirit of self- 
trust. But strip yourselves of these, come naked and bare of them, 
come in all humility, with a broken and contrite heart, and you will 
not find it strait, but most easy of passage. True, the W'ay is 
narrow, narrow for each individual traveller; but who that ever 
tried to tread it would wish it to be broader, to be so wide as to 
suffer him unchecked to wander away from God, or lapse into any 
transgression of that law which is so holy, and just, and good? 
Narrow as it is to each, that way has breadth enough for all to walk 
in it without any of that jostling, and striving, and sore competing 
toil which mark the broader way that so many take. 

Enter ye in at that strait gate. Walk ever humbly, diligently, 
with careful footstep, with w^atchful -wisdom on that narrow way, 
and then let the alarm rise when and how it may ; let the cry strike 
the ear, “Behold, he cometh!” No shut door shall be before you. 
For you, as for your great Forerunner, for you because you follow 
him, the everlasting doors shall be lifted up, and the glad welcome 
given: “Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 
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'pHE j^ARABLE OF THE JaLENTS.* 

TUESDAY. 

The parable of tbe talents and tbe parable of the pounds, afford 
material for very interesting and instructive comparison and con- 
trast. They were delivered at different times, in different circum- 
stances, and they carry with them internal evidences of these diver- 
sities. The parable of the pounds (Luke 19:11-28) was the last 
delivered by our Lord out of Jerusalem, that of the talents the last 
delivered it it. Jesus was on his way up to Jerusalem on the 
occasion of his last visit to the holy city. He had reached and 
passed through Jericho; large numbers had been attracted to him, 
who were full of vague expectations; and it was because they 
thought that the kingdom of heaven should immediately appear 
that he spake the parable of the pounds. That parable, as originally 
delivered, had a much wider scope and bearing than the parable 
of the talents. It w^as meant as a warning to the whole nation 
of the Jews, embracing those of that nation who were to receive 
and those who w^ere to reject Jesus as the Messiah. He knew 
well the shock to which his approaching death and disappearance 
would expose all those whose ideas and hopes regarding him had 
been of an entirely secular character. He foresaw the latent enmity . 
to him which would break out as soon as he was removed ; and he 
knew also the many perils to which his own disciples would be 
exposed by so sudden and unexpected a departure — the evils which 
his continued absence was likely to produce. In the prophetic 
picture which the parable of the pounds holds up, both friends and 
enemies are introduced, and to both appropriate premonitions are 
given. Christ likens himself to a nobleman going into a far country 
to receive a kingdom, and to return. The idea is no doubt borrowed 
from Archelaus or some other of the Idumean family going to Borne 
to be invested with the royal authority, and returning to Judea to 
be acknowledged as the lawful sovereign. In going away, the noble- 
man calls his ten servants, the whole body of his domestics, and 
gives each of them a pound, saying, ‘‘ Occupy till I come.’* But the 
action of the parable is not confined to those servants of the noble- 
man; it takes in all those citizens besides, who so soon as his back 
is turned, whatever may have been their dispositions and conduct 
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towards bim wbeii be was there in person among tbeiD, break out 
into open and undisguised hostility, and go the length even of seinl- 
ing a messenger after him, saying, will not have this man 

to reign over us.” Again, on the return of the nobleman, having 
received the kingdom, after reckoning with his servants, and seeing 
and rewarding the diligence of those who had made a good improve- 
ment of the money committed to their care, the king calls for those 
his enemies who wmuld not that lie should reign over them, and has 
them slain in his presence. In the conduct of the citizens, and in 
the punishment of these who cast off his rule, the parable of the 
pounds embraces a class not covered by that of the talents, wliicli 
has throughout to do alone with the master and his servants. This 
latter parable was delivered, not to a mixed audience, but to one 
singularly select. It was not merely that none but disciples were 
present, none of those for whom that branch of the story al)out 
rebellions citizens and their punishment was intended — there were 
none but apostles present. Now, corresponding to this, let us 
notice, that Christ stands represented here by a master who, on 
leaving, calls, it is said, his own servants, those who were his ser- 
vants in some closer or more peculiar sense than was the ease with 
ordinary domestics; and of those there are but three — both name 
and number indicating that it is Christ’s connection with those who, 
like the apostles, were admitted to closer relationship, and had 
bestowed on them peculiar privileges, which is here more particu- 
larly illustrated. And this view of the more limited embrace of the 
parable of the talents is confirmed when we compare what the ten 
servants, (the wider household of the nobleman,) and the three 
servants, (the personal attendants of their master,) have committed 
to them, on the occasion of his departure. The ten, the more 
numerous body — representative therefore, as we conceive, of the 
general body of disciples — get all alike: each a single pound, a 
pound being but the twentieth part of a talent. It is the common 
possession, the common property, the common privileges of all dis- 
ciples, what each and all of them have had bestowed on them by 
their great Master in the heavens, which is here set forth. On the 
other hand, the one, the two, the five talents given to each of the 
three servants, represent the larger ,bnt more special donations 
conferred, not on all alike, but in singular variety and in unequal 
proportions. That such peculiar bestownjents of the divine grace 
are here pointed at may still farther appear from what is said about 
each of the three getting one, or two, or five talents—each rnaii 
aceorcKncf to Ms aUlity—^ natural capabilities, whatever they may 
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f>e, not forming part of the talent or talents committed to his trust, 
hnt rather forming the ground and measure upon which, and in 
proportion to which, these are bestowed. As this master has three 
servants to whom, according to their original ability, he intrusts a 
larger portion of his goods than he would commit to ordinary ser- 
vants, so the great Master of the spiritual household has those to 
whom, in the wider spheres of opportunity and of influence opened 
up to them, in the richer spiritual gifts and graces bestowed, qualify- 
ing them to fill those spheres, he assigns a higher function, as he 
looks for a corresponding and commensurate return. 

Such seem to be legitimate enough conclusions from the different 
audiences to which the two parables w^ere addressed, the different 
ends the}^ w^ere designed to gain, the different structure of their 
opening sections. Of far greater importance, however, than the 
tracing of any such nice distinctions — in w'hich it is quite possible 
that we majT- go too far, is it to fix our thoughts upon that common, 
general, universal lesson embodied in both these parables. All of 
us who have made the Christian profession acknowdedge ourselves 
as servants of an absent Lord. He has temporarily withdrawn from 
us his visible presence, but he has not left us with the bonds of 
our servitude lightened or relaxed. So far from this, do not these 
parables very clearly and significantly point to something peculiar 
in the interval between his withdrawn^l and return, marking it off 
as one of special probation? Let us remember that it is from the 
relationship wdiich of old existed between a master and his slaves 
that the imagery of these parables is taken. A slave in those days 
might not only be called to do the ordinary work, household or out- 
of-doors, which fell to the lot of an ordinary domestic : but if he had 
the talent for it, or were trustworthy, his master might allow him 
to engage in trade, or to practise in any profession, the master 
receiving the profits, the slave reaping the benefit of better position 
and better maintenance. Were such a master, on going away for 
a considerable period from his home and country, to give three of 
Ms slaves who w^ere thus employed, full and unchecked liberty in 
his absence to follow the bent of their own' taste and talent, instead 
of prescribing for each of them a certain kind and amount of w^ork 
which, under the eye of his overseer, day by day, and w-eek by 
week, they w^ere to perform, we would speak of this as liberal treat- 
ment, as a mark on his part of trust and confidence. But if, still 
further, such a master on the eve of his departure, were to summon 
his slaves into his presence, and supply them with a larger or a 
smaller capital to operate on, which capital they were left at perfect 
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freedom to employ eacli as he pleased, provided obIj that he em- 
ployed it always as his master’s capital, and kept the returns as his 
master’s profits, whether such a procedure on the master’s part he 
assigned to a selfish or to a generous motive, most certainly would 
place the servant in a new and peculiarly responsible position — 
put him upon a special probation. Such is the position wdiich all 
true servants of the Saviour occupy; and such the probation to 
which they are now exposed. Our Master is not here personally 
to assign to us our different places and our different %vork; he is not 
here directly to inspect, and day by day, at each day’s close, to 
call us into his presence and make the reckoning with us. He lias 
retired from the platform of this visible creation ; but not the less, 
rather indeed the more, are we under obligation to work for and 
to work under him ; for has he not treated us with a generous 
liberality? has he not left us so to deal with that portion of his 
goods he has put into our hands as to each of us seemeth wisest 
and best? has he not left us to cultivate each the special talent he 
has bestow^ed? and broad and varied as the field of human effort, 
so broad and varied has he not made that field, in cultivating which 
we may still be serving him ? has he not even •warned ns — ^liowever 
difierent our ways of life — against judging one another, saying to 
us, “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his own 
master he standeth or falleth”? And has he not generouslj^ dealt 
out to us of his goods, leaving none of us, no, not the youngest, the 
weakest, the poorest, the least gifted, bankrupt of the means to 
serve him, without the single pound? The one, the two, the five 
talents, have they not been lavishly conferred? And w^e have 
accepted all as put into our hands by him, as still his ; as ours only 
to be used for him as he desires. That, and no less, lies involved in 
our very profession as Christians. 

“ The Lord Jesus Christ, whose I am and -whom I serve,” one of 
the best and briefest descriptions of diseipleship ; yet how much does 
it include ! All the greatest religious ideas and beliefs are simple ; 
the difficulty Ijing not in the intellectual concej)tion, but in the prac- 
tical realization of them; Is it not so with the idea that w’e are ser- 
vant s—stew^ards, having nothing that we can absolutely call our own; 
nothing that -we are left at liberty to dispose of irrespective of the 
will of the Sovereign Proprietor in the heavens. Easy enough in 
thought to embrace this idea; easy enough in words to embody it; 
not difficult to get an acknowledgment of it from every one wffio h 
any faith in God or Christ ; it is so natural, so necessary a conclusion 
from the position in which we and our Creator, we and our Eedeemer, 
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stand to one another. But truly, liabitually, practically to carry ttie 
idea out ; to regard our time, our wealth, our faculties, our influence, 
as alt given us to *be spent and exercised under the abiding, control- 
ling conviction that they are ours but in loan, held by us but in trust, 
another’s property assigned to us to be administered agreeably to his 
will and for his good and glory; let us all be ready at once to say 
how difficult we have felt it to frame our doings upon this principle ; 
to live and act as the servants of that Master to whom, ere very long, 
we shall have to give in the strict account as to how every portion of 
that capital which he advanced was employed. The sense of account- 
ability is universally felt — is so wrought into the tissue of our moral 
nature that you cannot extract it thence without the destruction of 
our moral being. Yet, alas ! more or less with all of us, is it not as 
the voice of one crying in vain in the market-place, a voice pleading 
for the divine ownership over us, to which we render, when we pause 
to listen to it, the homage of respectful consent, but which is* drowned 
and lost amid the other nearer, louder, more vehement voices which 
salute our ear. 

But let us turn now to the reckoning and the reward. In the par- 
able of the xDounds — on the nobleman’s return, he calls for those ser- 
vants to whom he had given the money, to see how much each had 
gained by trading. The first servant approaches, and says, Lord, 
thy pound hath gained ten pounds. And he said. Well done, thou 
good servant; thou hast been faithful in a very little, have thou 
authority over ten cities.” A second servant says, “ Lord, thy pound 
hath gained five pounds.” He repeats the same w^ords to him : “ Well 
done, thou good servant ; thou hast been faithful in a very little, have 
thou authority over five cities.” In the parable of the talents, the 
first servant comes and says, “ Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five 
talents ; behold, I have gained beside them five talents more. His 
lord said unto him, Well done, thou good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” The second comes and 
says, “ Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents : behold, I have 
gained two other talents beside them. His lord said unto him. Well 
done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord.” 

We have but to put the two narratives together to bring out the 
distinction -which is made in the reward conferred upon the two ser- 
vants in the parable of the pounds, and the absence of any such dis- 
tinction in the case of the two servants in the parable of the talents. 
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He wlio of one pound had made ten, gets the lordship over ten cities ; 
he Avho of one pound, had made five, gets the lordship over five — an 
exact proportion kept between the service rendered, the increase 
effected, and the reward bestowed. But he ■who doubled his two 
talents, though putting a less amount of gain into his master’s liaiid, 
yet in the way of improvement of his po-wers and opportunities had 
done as much as he who doubled his five. You find no difference, 
accordingly, made betiveen them; the praise and the award are the 
same with both. One can scarcely believe that the variation here is 
accidental and insignificant, it carries with it so striking a verification 
of the divine declaration, “Every man shall receive his owm reward 
according to his owni labor.’' 

But while the primary and direct rew^ard is thus meted out in siicli 
exact proportion to the zeal, fidelity, and success with wdiich the ori- 
ginal gift is employed, jmt wdien the lost pound and the lost talent 
came to be disposed of, they were each at once handed over to the 
one who had most already, without respect to the previous service 
or increase. Had these been taken into account, he wiio out of two 
. talents had gained other two vrould have had as good a claim to the 
forfeited talent as he who out of five talents had gained other five, 
while he who of one pound had made five, w^ould have been entitled 
to a proportionate share of the disposable pound. All such claims, 
however, are overlooked. It is to him that hath the most that it is 
given, that he may have the more abimdantlj^ In the ciirigusly 
modified structure of these two parables, by that wiierein they agree 
and that wherein they differ — how strikingly is the double lesson 
taught, that while each man’s proper and direct reward shall exactly 
tally wdth his proper and individual work, yet that in the distribution 
of extra or additional favors regard shall be had to existing position, 
existing possessions, existing capability; that the a'wards of heaven 
shall be adjusted in duplicate proportion to the service previously 
rendered, and to the capacity presently possessed. 

Let us not pass without remark the free and unconstrained, the 
warm and generous commendation which is expressed in the “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” Doubtless there had been deficien- 
cies; these servants had not always been as diligent as they might 
have been; many an opportunity had they let slip unimproved ; many 
a time had they .been idle when they should have been active, sloth- 
ful wdien they slioiild have been w^atchful; and even in their most 
diligent endeavors to turn to best account their master’s means, an 
eye that very curiously scanned all their motives might easily have 
detected imperfections and flaws. But their generous Lord and Mas- 
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ter does not in tlie day of reckoning go back thus upon tlie past to 
drag out of it all that could be brought up against them. He takes 
the gross result, and sees in it the proof and evidence of a prevailing 
fidelity. Ungrudgingly, and without any drawback, he pronounces 
his sentence of commendation, and bestows his rich rewards. No 
earthly lord or master, in fable or in fact, on any day of reckoning, 
ever dealt so generously with those who had tried to serve him, as 
our heavenly Lord and Master will deal with us, if honestly, sin- 
cerely, devotedly, though with all our manifold imperfections, we give 
ourselves to the doing of his good and holy will. 

These good and faithful servants thus commended and thus 
rewarded, are they not held out as examples and encouragements ? 
Is it wrong then to work the work of him that hath sent us into this 
world, or to be am mated to increased diligence in that work, in order 
that we too may receive a similar commendation and share a like 
reward ? Does any caution and reserve in the employment of such 
an argument — the holding out of such an inducement — mark the 
writings of the New Testament? Do the inspired teachers, when 
they hold up the rewards of immortality before our eyes, surround 
the exhibition with warnings against the imagination that any v\^ork 
of man can have any worth or be at all rewardable in the sight of 
God ? Do they thinly it necessary to • check and to guard every 
appeal of this kind which is made by them? Listen to the manner 
in which St. Paul speaks on this subject: ^'Let no man beguile you 
of your reward. Be not deceived, God is not mocked. He that 
soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, and he that 
sowetli to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. Let us 
not be weary in well-doing, for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not. Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor shall not be 
in vain in the Lord.” Hear the manner in vdiieh St. Peter speaks to 
those who had obtained like precious faith with himself : “ Where- 
fore, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to virtue 
knov/ledge; and to knowledge temperance; and to temperance pa- 
tience ; and to patience godliness ; and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness; and to brotherly kindness charity Por if ye do these 

things, ye shall never fall : for so an entrance shall be ministered unto 
you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ.” “Look to yourselves, that we lose not those 
things which "we have wrought, but that we receive a full reward.” 
Above all, listen to the frequency, the particularity, the earnestness 
with which our Lord and Saviour himself urges this consideration 
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upon Ms disciples. Would lie comfort tliem under tlie world’s re- 
proacli? '' Blessed are ye,” lie says, “ wlien men shall reyile you, and 
persecute you, and say all manner of CTil against "you falsely for my 
sake; rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
lieayen.” Would lie warn them against ostentation in religion— 
against being led away by the example of those who, by making long 
prayers, prayers in the synagogues and corners of the streets, enjoyed 
a* large popular reputation for piety? “But thou, wdieii thou pray- 
est,” he says, “ enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door pray to thy Father wdiich is in secret, and thy Father' which 
seeth in secret shall rewmrd thee openly.” . Would he stir them up 
to works of love, to deeds of compassion? “He that receivetli a 
prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward, 
and he that receivetli a righteous man in the name* of a righteous 
man shall receive a righteous man’s reivard; and wdiosoever shall 
give a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily I say 
unto you he shall in no wise lose his rew-ard.” Nor has the Saviour’s 
language changed, when after his ascension he shows himself to the 
beloved discijile. Among the latest of all Christ’s reported -words 
are these : “ Behold, I come quickly, and my rew-ard is with me, to 
give to every man according as his w’-ork shall be. Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into the city.” Is heaven, 
then, to be represented as a place our right to enter which is to be 
won by our good wmrks ? No ; to set forth heaven as a reward to be 
secured by human effort, by human wmth, is a very different thing 
from setting forth a reward in heaven as that "wdiicli is to erowm every 
act of love and service wdiich the Christian renders. Scripture never 
does the former. The sinner’s acceptance with God, his title to eter- 
nal life, it attributes solely and exclusively to the merits of the Ee- 
deemer. From the office of justifying us in God’s sight, our own 
works, of whatever kind they be, are absolutely and utterly excluded. 
But this does not imply that all the works of one who has not been 
justified, are utterly valueless and vile. The strict morality of that 
young man whom Jesus looked on, and whom Jesus loved, was not 
thus valueless, was not thus vile in the Eedeemer’s sight, and neither 
should it be in ours. Still less does it imply that the w-orks of one 
who has been justified can have no such worth or merit as to be in 
any way rewardable. In the strictest sense of the term, no creature, 
however high and holy, can merit anything at the hands ox its Crea- 
tor— that is, claim anything from God properly as his due; for what 
has he that he has not received ? and whatever he do, he does but 
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wliat God lias a right to claim from him, and which consequently can 
giye him no right to claim anything of God. But in that secondary 
sense in which ’alone we speak of worth, merit, rewardability, as 
attaching to human character, to human actions, you find in ' Holy 
Writ that the true Christian’s works of faith and labors of love are 
spoken of as sacrifices acceptable, well pleasing to God, drawing 
after them here and hereafter a great reward. 

There is no danger of urging to Christian work by a respect to 
the recompense of that reward in heaven vvhich it shall bring here- 
after in its train, if only we have a right conception of what kind of 
work it is that is there rewarded, and what kind of reward it is that 
it entails. 

liad the servants in either of those parables which we have noiv 
before us been trading v/ith the pounds or with the talents, in the 
belief that these were their own, or with the view of keeping the 
whole profits that they realized to themselves, the Well done, good 
and faithful servant” ■would never have been pronounced on them, 
and into their hands no reward of any kind 'would in the day of 
reckoning have been put. 

“Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds;” the one pound was 
his lord’s at the beginning, and the ten pounds are his lord’s at the 
end. .It' is this fidelity and zeal in the management of another’s 
property for another’s behoof which is rewarded by the lordship over 
the ten cities. And even so is it of all spiritual service rendered unto 
Christ. Whatever is its outward form, how' ever like to that which 
Christ requires, yet if it spring from a selfish or mercenary motive, if 
it be done wdth no other aim than to secure a personal advantage, it 
comes not within the range of that economy of rewmrd which Christ 
has instituted in his kingdom. 

Again, the rew^ards which the good and faithful servants are 
represented here as receiving, consist in their elevation to, rule and 
authority — a rule and authority not absolute or independent, not 
to be exercised for their owm individual gioiy or their owui indi- 
vidual good — a rule and authority to be held by them but as under- 
governors, in subjection still to their Lord and Master, and to be 
exercised by them for the good of his great empire. The reward con- 
sists but in a higher species of the same kind of service wdiich they 
had rendered. The wages they have earned are made up of a 
larger quantity and a higher kind of work. You may bribe a man 
to diligent and continued labor in a work to which he has no heart, 
and under a master whom he cares little or nothing for, by holding 
out a tempting wage; but then the wage must be different from the 
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worlij a wage of a kind whicli tlie man coyets, for a work to wliicli 
lie is indifferentj or wliicli is distasteful. But wlio would enter tlie 
service of any master, if tlie only wage that was offered was so nincli 
more work to do ? who but he who loved the work for the work's 
sake and the master’s sake, and to whom, in consequence of tliat 
love to him and it, no more tempting offer could be held out than 
a- larger sphere of labor and a larger power to fill it? Siicli, and 
no other, are the terms of the Christian service. Such, and no other, 
the wages that our Heavenly Master holds out to all the laborers in 
his earthly vineyard. Do you love that Master with all jorn heart ? 
Is it the highest aim of your being to serve him ? Is it the deepest 
joy of j’our heart when you are able to do him any service ? Then, 
toiling laborer, look on’svard, upward to your heavenly reward, l^ow 
you often have but little liking to the spiritual service. Then your lik- 
ing for it shall be so strong, you will never be able to keep your hand 
for a moment from the doing of it. Lazily, impurely, imperfectly 
is the work executed now; ardently, unremittingly, iDerfectly shall it 
be done then, and in such doing you shall enter into the joy of your 
Lord. 


XIIL 

'J^HE pAY OF jIuDGMENT.'' 

TUESDAY. 

‘^Gon hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men in that he hath raised him from the 
dead.” ^'Tlie Father hath committed all judgment unto the Son.” 
“ We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ.” We 
miglitkave imagined that all the ends of a judgment to come might 
have been gained by its taking effect on each separate spirit on 
its passage after death into the presence of the great Judge, its 
consignment thereafter to its 'appropriate condition. Besides this, 
however, we are taught that there is to be a time, a day specially 
set apart— at the resurrection from the dead, for the public, simul- 
taneous judgment of our whole race. Having warned his disciples 
of its approach, Jesus proceeds to describe some of this great day’s 
incidents. ® 

His final advent for judgment is to take the world by surprise. 

Matt. 25 : 31-34 
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It is to come* as in the niglit the thief cometh, as in the day the 
flash of lightning bursts from the bosom of the thunder-cloud. The 
day before its last shall see nothing imnsnal in the earth. Oyer 
one-half the globe the stir and. bustle of life shall be going on as 
in the days before the flood. They shall be eating and drinkings 
^ buying and selling, marrying and giving in marriage; the market- 

places full of eager calculators^ the fields of toiling laborers, the 
homes of thoughtless, happy groups. In the quiet churchyard the 
group of mourners shall be gathered around the last opened grave, 

I the coffin shall have reached its resting-place, and the hand of the 

I gravedigger be raised to pour the kindred earth upon the dead, 

j Over the other half of the globe the inhabitants shall have gone 

j to rest; the merchant dreaming of to-morrow’s gains, the senator of 

f his next day’s oration. Awake in his solitary chamber the student 

w shall be writing at his desk; and in the banquet-room the lights 

shall be glittering, and the inviting table spread, and dance and 
song and ringing laughter shall be there. Just then, without herald 
sent or note of warning given, the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, wdth the voice of the archangel and the trump 
of God. That shout, the trumpet-call of heaven — that only sound 
that ever sjDanned at once the globe, and was heard the same 
moment at either pole — how at its fearful summons shall the sleepers 
start up, their dreamings all cut short ! The pen shall drop from 
the writer’s hand; and a shivering terror, like that which filled 
Belshazzar’s hall, shall run through the banquet-room, and the jest 
' half uttered, the song half sung, they shall stare at one another 

'i' in pale affright! In the thronging market-place the buyer shall 

i forget the price he offered, the seller the price he asked: in the 

toiling harvest-field, the stooping reajDer shall look up, and as he 
looks, the last cut grain of earth shall drop out of his hand; and in 
the quiet churchyard the Avork of burial shall be stopped, and the 
mourners shall see a strange commotion in the grave ; for it shall do 
i more, that trumpet-blast of judgment, than waken all the sleeping, 

arrest all the Avaking inhabitants of the globe. It shall go where 
i sound never Avent; it shail do what sound never did; it shall pene- 

i trate the stony monument; it shall pierce the grassy mound. Far 

doAA-n through many a fathom of the heaving Avaters shall it descend ; 
over the deep bed of ocean shall it roll. And at its summons the 
sea shall give up the dead that are in it; and death and Hades the 
dead that are in them. Eaised from their graA^es, the dead, both 
small and great, shall stand before the Lord. They shall ‘‘be caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air;” lifted up aboA^e that earth upon 
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wliicli the renovating fire shall already he preparing tt> do its Vvork, 
"What a strange assemblage ! The babe that had been born but an 
hour before ; the ancient man who, in the times before the flood, had 
lived for nigh a thousand years ; the first buried, the last buried, the 
half-buried— all the vast congregation of the dead mingling with the 
hosts of the living. And this great company, as it rises to meet the 
Lord in the air, is to apj)roach another, it may be as large, desetMe l- 
ing from the heavens. For when the Son of man shall come in liis 
glory to judge the earth, “all his holy angels” are to come with hiiii. 
Heaven for the time is as it were to empty itself of its inhabitants ; 
their shining ranks are to line the skies, their bright forms bending 
in eagerness over the impending scene. x4.nd yet another cempany, 
of other aspect, is to be there — those angels “which kept not tlicir 
first estate, but left their own habitation, reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day:” hell 
from beneath moved to meet the Lord at his coming; its demon 
hosts drawn up unwiUingiy into close proximity with those who 
once in the ages long gone by had been their associates in the 
heavenly ^Dlaces. Hell and heaven brought thus for once together, 
with earth coming in between, that from its intervening companies 
each may draw to itself all it can claim as properly its own, and 
then, with a contrast heightened by the temporary contact and the 
fresh accessions gained, to part for ever. 

Soon as all the nations are gathered before him, the Judge sliall 
send forth his angels, and by their agency shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats ; and 
“he shall set the sheep on his right hand, and the goats on his 
left.” This separation shall take place in silence. Child shall meet 
that day with parent, and friend with long-lost friend ; and parent 
shall part from child, and friend from friend — no welcomes given, no 
questions asked, no farewells taken. On him who fills that throne, 
set there for judgment, shall every eye be fixed, and in stillness deep 
as death shall each ear wait to drink in the sentence from his lips 
Then, as in this mute and awful expectation all are standing, “shall 
the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” Every clause, almost every word here, is rich in 
meaning. 

“Then shall the King say”— it is a king, it is the King, the King 
of kings, the Lord of lords, who speaks. Visibly now before the 
assembled universe shall Jesus of Kazareth be enthroned. He who 
vdien here with us on earth, veiled Ms glory, took no higher title 
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tliaii tlie Son -of man, was content to stand before an eartlilj judg- 
ement-seat and be doomed to die — sliall come now with power and 
great glory. He siiall come, as we are told in one place, in liis own 
glory; as we are told in another, in the glory of the Father. With 
all the essential glory of his native divinity, even that giqry which 
he had with the Father before the world was — with all the addi- 
tional accumulated glory accruing to him in virtue of his having 
triumphed over death and hell for us men and for our salvation, 
shall he be then visibly invested. He shall ‘^sit upon the throne of 
his glory.” What this throne is as to its outward form and splendor, 
it may be idle to imagine. It is described in one scripture as a 
great white throne. Daniel, speaking of the appearance of the Son 
of man, says that ‘‘his throne was like the fiery flame.” tie is to 
come, we are distinctly told, in the clouds of heaven. It was in 
a cloud* that Jesiis was borne up out of the apostles’ sight as they 
gazed up towards heaven as he went up, and the two men in white 
apparel, who stood by them, said, “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven.” Acts 1 : 11. It may be on a cloud-woven throne that 
Jesus shall then appeal. If so, the clouds that form it shall have a 
brilliance brighter far than that of any •which have ever floated in 
our skies; their splendor caught not from the shining on them of 
a far-distant sun, but coming from an inner glory too bright for 
human gaze, of which their richest lustre is but a dim shadow — that 
shadow serving as a veil to shade and drape it, so as human eye 
may look upon it. But whatever its substance, whatever its form, 
it shall be in sight of all, a throne — the throne of judgment, to 
whose occupant the great and solemn work, one for which omnis- 
cience is needed, which the Omniscience alone could properly dis- 
charge, has been committed. Doubts have been entertained by 
some of the true and proper divinity of Jesus Christ. When he 
comes, and is seen seated upon that throne with that royal retinue 
of angels around him, and undertakes and executes that mighty 
office of the Judge of all the earth, shall any doubts of his divinity 
be cherished then? How suitable a thing in the arrangements of 
the divine government does it appear, that he who submitted to all 
the scorn and the contumely, the suffering and the death, for our 
redemption, should thus, at the winding up of the world’s affairs, 
have assigned to him this office of trust and honor; that to him 
every knee should be made then to bow, and every tongue confess 
that he is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 
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Tlie king sliall say to tliose on Ms riglit liand.” To tliem lie first 
sliall tarn, on tlieni lie sliall first fix his eye ; and when he takes the # 
survey of that countless host stretching far and wide away, till it 
mingles with the crowd of angels gathering in and pressing near to 
those whom they wait to hail as members of the holy, happy family 
of the blessed, shall the spirit of the Eedeenier not rejoice? In 
sight of the multitude that no man can number, from every kindred, 
and tribe, and people, and nation, all ransomed from sin and death 
through him, shall he not see of the travail of his soul and be satis- 
fied? It may be — none can tell — over the very scenes of his earthly 
sorrows that he shall then hover. The approach to this world iinist 
be made along some definite line, towards some definite locality. And 
what more natural, what more likely than that the throne should rest 
above the eminence on -which the cross once stood ? And if, as he 
.once more nears the places — ^no-w seen for the last time, ere they pass 
away amid dissolving fires — the sorrows of the great agony and death 
that he there endured should rise up to his thoughts, would not the 
sight of that goodly company of the redeemed on his right hand 
make the very memory of them to minister an abounding joy ? He 
shall not be insensible to the triumph of his humiliation unto death 
which that day shall disclose. It shall be with no unmoved or iinre- 
joicing spirit that he shall say, Come, ye blessed of iny Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” 

He shall say -v^dth what different feeling, with what a dif- 

ferent effect, from what once attended the utterance of the same 
word! He had said once to all the sinful children of men, Come 
unto me, and I will give you rest.” But he had to accompany and 
to follow up the gracious invitation with the sad and sorrowful excla- 
mation, “ Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life.” But no 
danger now of this invitation being rejected, no sorrow^ to shade the 
spirit of him who gives it. With all the exultation of one who asks 
those to come wdio he knows will be all ready rejoicingly to follow, 
does he utter the gracious -w^ord. “Come,” he says; and each foot- 
step is ready to advance, and each mansion in heaven “echoes back 
the invitation, as if impatient to receive its guest.” 

“ Come, ye blessed of my Father.” His redeemed are not to be 
recognized as those who have been plucked by him out of the hand 
of an angry God, whom it has taken the very utmost of service and 
sacrifice on his part to appease and propitiate. They are the blessed 
of the Father equally as they are the ransomed of the Son. It is with 
the Father’s full approval that they are invited to the realms of bliss. 
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His pity, love, and mercy provided the iamb for the sacrifice ; and 
now that the first intentions of the redemption have been fulfilled in 
them by their entering into peace with him, and their drinking in of 
the spirit of his dear Son, his infinite benignity but waits to bless 
them in the full enjoyment of himself throughout all eternity. “Ye 
blessed of my Father.” Here he pronounces the blessing who has 
power to make it good. We ask God’s blessing on those we love; 
but, alas! we have not that blessing at command. It is often but the 
vague wish of a kindly nature for others’ happiness which takes that* 
form. It is at best but the expression of a desire, the offering of a 
petition, which it remains with another to grant or to refuse. But to 
be called the blessed of the Father by Christ the Son, this is to be 
made the very thing they are pronounced to be ; and blessed for ever 
shall they be of him vdio made heaven and earth, whose large capa- 
city to bless shall open all its stores, and lavish upon them all its 
bounties. 

“Inherit the kingdom.” It is a kingdom, nothing less than a 
kingdom, that is to be entered on, possessed, enjoyed. To rise to be 
a king is the highest object of earthly ambition. To ascend a throne 
is to reach the highest summit of earthly elevation. A crown is the 
richest ornament the human brow can wear. And v/hat is the bur- 
den of the song of praise of the redeemed ? “ Unto him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in his- own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests to God and his Father, to him be glory and domin 
ion for ever and ever.” And what saith the Lord himself to all his 
faithful followers ? “ To him that overcometh will I give to sit wutli 

me on my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father on his throne.” “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” Whether in the condition of the redeemed here- 
after there shall be anything of an outward kind, of position and pre- 
rogative, of authority and rule, corresponding to those of the kingly 
estate, we need not now inquire. A few dim and scattered hints upon 
this subject do meet our eye in the sacred Scriptures, upon which, if 
it were cautiously attempted, some plausible enough conjectures might 
be grounded. There is one kingdom, however, that we know of, into 
full possession of which those on the right hand of the Judge shall 
enter, the glory and the blessedness of which need no outward accom- 
paniment to enhance them — ^the kingdom of which Jesus spake when 
he said, “The kingdom of God is wdthin you;” that kingdom which 
is righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Within the 
heart of every true Christian this kingdom is even now set up and 
established. But here, even in its best estate, the empire of God 
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and Christ, of truth, of lote, of holiness, is a sadly distracted and 
divided one. It is sustained by constant conflict ; harassing always 
the inward strife, and varied the fortunes of this changeful war. But 
rejoice, all ye who have enlisted in this noblest of all conflicts, wlio, 
following Christ, with him as your great leader and exemplar ever 
before you, day by day are carrying on this inward warfare. The 
rule of your spirit, the empire of your heart, you have given to the 
Lord that bought you, and his finally, uiidividedly, for ever it shall 
be. The struggle is not to last for ever. The enemies, so many, so 
powerful, •within and without, by whom you are so often overcoiiie, 
are not for ever to haunt and harass and assault. At death they 
shall be driven from the field; after death they shall cca.so to have all 
power, and then, when on that great day you stand on the rigid liand 
of the Judge, then shall the full, the perfect, the undivided .reign uf 
holiness commence, and in every thought and aflection and desire of 
your heart doing willing homage to the Eedeenier, in every faeuhy 
of your being going forth in the utmost intensity of its exercise rejoi- 
cingly to do his will, the kingdom shall be yours, Christ shall reign 
in you, and you shah, reign through him. 

But this kingdom is to come to you by inheritance. It is not one 
that you are to win by your own efforts, that you are to acquire as if 
by right in virtue of any sacrifices made, any labors undergone, any 
victories achieved. It is to become yours by heirship, by the will of 
another, bestowed upon you as his children. You must first become 
children of God by faith that is in Jesus Christ, and, being children, 
then shall ye be heirs, heirs of God, joint-heirs with Jesus Christ, 
The title to the heavenly inheritance links itself at once and insepara- 
bly with our vital union to Christ our living Head. Let Christ be 
ours by a humble .trust, a loving embrace, a dutifursubiiiission, then 
heaven is ours by consequence as natural and necessary as the son is 
heir to the possessions of his parent. Look ever, then, on that rich 
inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, that fadetli not away, as the 
blood-bought purchase of the cross, the full completed title to wdiich 
is one of the things freely given you of God in Christ, to be instantly 
and gratefully received in the very moment of your first believing. 
Let your hope of heaven base itself thus from the first firmly upon 
Christ, and it shall grow up into strength, and be indeed the anchor 
of your soul, sure and steadfast, entering into that within the veil. 

The kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the -world.” 
The preparation of this kingdom for us, of us for this kingdom, is no 
secondary, no subsidiary device, no afterthought of Goi The re- 
demption that is through Jesus Christ our Lord is not to be thought 
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of by iis as a ’scheme or plan fallen upon simply to meet and mitigate 
the evils of the Fall. The primary, the parent, the eternal purpose 
of the Supreme in .the creation and government of the world, was to 
make and fashion here the materials out of which a kingdom was to 
be erected, to stand throughout eternity a glorious monument of his 
wisdom, merc}^, righteousness, and love. For this the foundations of 
the world were laid, for this was sin sulTered to enter, for this did the 
Son of the Eternal become incarnate ; for this he liv^d, he sufiered, 
he died, he rose again ; for this are we all being passed through the 
sifting, testing, humbling, purifying, and sanctifying processes which 
make up the spiritual web and tissue of our earthly life. How weighty 
the argument to give ourselves heart and soul, all we are and all we 
have, to Christ, that in us and by us, the earliest, the dearest,' the 
dominant design of our heavenly Father may be fulfilled. Shall we, 
by our indifference, our worldliness, our selfishness, our ungodliness, 
be parties to the defeating of this so ancient, so infinitely benignant 
purpose of the Most High ? Should any of us doubt that if in sim- 
plicity of purpose we turn to Christ, and give ourselves to him, aught 
like repulse or failure shall awmit us? Will God refuse to do that in 
us and for us, the doing whereof to and for sinners such as we are 
has been one of the very things that from eternity has lain th.e near- 
est to his heart ? 

We know but little of what awaits us after death. It would ap- 
pear, however, from all that the Scriptures say, that the first time that 
ever with bodily eye we shall look upon our Lord and Saviour, shall 
be on that day when he shall come sitting on the throne of his glory, 
when before him we and all the nations of the earth shall be gath- 
ered. If so, the first words that we shall ever hear issuing audibly 
from his sacred lips shall be these — may heaven in mercy grant it 
shall be as spoken of us, and to us, that they shall fall upon our ear — 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the v/oiid.” 
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XIV. 

JhB pAY OF jIUDGMENTr^- 

TUESDAY. 

Is Christ’s description of his last coming to judge tlie world;, as 
given in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel, a parable 
like the three that precede it ? While substantially true, that is, tiait.- 
as to the great fact that it announces and the great lesson it conveys, 
is it nevertheless to be taken as a story of the imagination, whose 
fancied incidents are but the drapery with which the hand of the great 
Artist clothes the fact and illustrates the lessons ? We caimot l>eliciTe 
so. The transition at the thirty-first verse from the style of the par- 
able to that of plain and simple narrative is too marked to be over- 
looked or set aside. The Son of man, who takes the place of the 
nobleman and the bridegroom, is a real not a figurative character, 
and all that is said in the thirty-first, thirty-second, thirty-third, and 
thirty-fourth verses bears the marks of a faithful recital of what is 
actually to happen when the last day of the world’s history arrives. 
But after the separation between the righteous and the wicked has 
been effected, is the Judge to enter upon such a formal statement of 
the grounds upon which the sentence in either case is based ? and is 
there actually to be such a colloquy between him and those on his 
right hand and those on his left as is here recorded ? We can scarcely 
believe this. It is difficult even to conceive how or by whom so great 
a multitude on either side could conduct such a colloquy with the 
Judge as is here recited. Nor is it necessary to believe that siieli 
verbal communications should pass to and fro in order to get at the 
true bearing and import of the passage. The Judge is represented 
as adducing a single test, the application of which to the righteous 
and the wicked brings out one great distinctive feature of the differ- 
ence between them. It cannot surety be meant that the one point on 
which the sentence is made here to hinge constitutes the only one of 
which any cognizance will be taken, and on which the decisions of 
the day will rest; or, admitting that there are others, that it stands 
out so conspicuously above and beyond them all, that it alone is 
regarded as furnishing the ground and reason of the verdicts given. 
We are inclined rather to believe that the single point of difference 
between those on the right hand and those on the left of the Judge 
is fixed upon as in itself supplying one of the most delicate, most 
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discriminating, least fallible external proofs of tbe presence or the 
absence of that character of true discipleship to Jesus Christ, upon 
•which the. Judgment proceeds. Outward acts or habits of the life, 
quoted and referred to by the Judge as the foundation of his Judg- 
ments, could be so employed only in so far as they carried with them 
conclusiYC -evidence as to the inner state of the mind and heart, only 
in so far as they were faithful and sufficient exponents of the inner 
springs and motives from which they flowed. But is there any kind 
or class of actions singularly and preeminently fitted, by their being 
always done by the one, and their being never done by the other, 
to mark off the true from the false, the real from the nominal follow- 
ers of the Eedeemer? I apprehend there is — the very kind and 
class of deeds which the Judge here lays his hand upon as charac- 
teristic of those standing on his right hand; for it is not any or every 
kind of feedmg the hungry, or visiting the sick, or clothing the na- 
ked, that will meet the description here given. Those acts of com- 
passion, love, and mercy which can alone truly and fully appropriate 
that description to themselves, must have these two peculiar qualities 
belonging to them: 1. They must be done to the brethren of the 
Lord, so done as to Justify the strong and striking language, “I was 
a hungered, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me in : I was sick, and ye visit- 
ed me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 2. They must be 
such that the doers of them weie often, if not always, unconscious at 
the time that what they did was done unto Christ, else they could not 
honestly have answered as they did. 

To whom, then, does Christ refer, when he speaks of the least of 
these his brethren, the rendering of any service to wdiom he reckons 
as so much kindness rendered to himself? Tor an answer to this 
leading question I refer you to two other sayings of our Lord. The 
first occurs at the close of his address to the apostles on sending them 
forth, when, after laying down in the plainest and most emphatic 
terms the character and condition of the Christian discipleship, he 
went on to say, He that receiveth you, receiveth me ; and he that 
receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me. He that receiveth a proph- 
et, in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ; and 
he that receiveth a righteous man, in the name of a righteous man, 
shall receive a righteous man’s reward. Andwffiosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his 
reward.” Matt. 10:40-42. Here the kind of giving which is in no 
wise to lose its reward is not simply the giving to one of Christ’s lit- 
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tie ones — any one might do unawares, giving' simply to tlie 
thirsty without regard to what they were — but it is giving to them in 
the name of a disciple. The expression, ‘'in the name of a disciple,” 
is in itself ambiguous. It might either niean giving as a disciple, 
that is, as one who bore that name or character ouglit to give, or it 
might mean giving to another because the other bore and possessed 
the character and name. There is another saying of our Lord wJii{*!i 
clears away this ambiguity, recorded in the gospel by Bt. Slarlg 
chap. 9:41: “For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink 
in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, lie 
shall not lose his reward.” If this and the saying already quoted be 
accepted as containing the true explanation of the words spolvon l>y 
the Judge, his citation must be restricted to acts of kindness ilono to 
Christ’s true disciples, on the sjoecific ground of their cliaracter as 
such. There must be then some striking peciiliaiuty attaching to 
such acts entitling them to be employed under such circiimstanees 
for so great and grave a j)urpose. "Whatever this peculiarity be, we 
have advanced so far as to perceive that it depends on the connection 
between those to whom the kindnesses are shown and Clnist. It 
must be therefore in the character of that motive which would lead 
us specially to sympathize with and to succor those standing in this 
connection. In common hfe there are tw’o kinds of connection which 
one man may have with another, the existence of either of which 
might generate a claim upon our sympathy and help. There may be 
the connection of relationship, and there may be the connection of 
resemblance. You recognize the claim springing from the first of 
these when you say that you cannot see the son of your best bene- 
factor, or of your old and faithful friend, in want, iinpitied and unre- 
lieved. You recognize the claim springing from the other when you 
say that one, so like in character, in principle, in taste, in habit, to 
the friend whom you admire above all others, to 'whom you are most 
tenderly attached, has a hold involuntarily upon your heart. Between 
the two there is this difference, that if relationship be the only ground 
on which you act, the idea of that relationship must be distinctly 
before your mind; whereas, if it be similarity of character that sup- 
plies the impulse to benevolence, there may be at the time no felt or 
conscious reference to the person, likeness to whom may nevertheless 
form the secret spring of your conduct. As regards the union be- 
tween Christ and all his true and faithful followers, the two species 
of connection — of relationship and of resemblance' — are not only 
invariably to be found together, but you have no other sure means of 
knowing where the one tie, that of discipleship, exists, but by obser- 
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ving wliere tlie other, that of likeness, is manifested. The living 
heart-union with Christ which constitutes the central essential ele- 
ment of the Christian character, is no bare external bond, such as 
earthly relationships so often are. It never does, it never can exist 
without more or less of the spirit of the Saviour himself being poured 
into the heart, more or less of a likeness to Christ being impressed 
upon the life. To discern the image of the Saviour so produced, in 
its dimmest and most broken, as well as in its fullest and brightest 
forms, and to feel the force of that attraction which this image exerts, 
the observer himself must have been fashioned into the same image, 
must have drunk in of the same spirit. But every one that loveth 
him that begat, loveth also all wdio are begotten of him; a secret 
sympathy, a bond of true and deep and everlasting brotherhood 
binds ail together who are one in Christ — one in the participation of 
his Spirit; nor is it necessary to the force of that attraction being 
felt which draws them to one another, that a distinct or conscious 
regard be had either to Christ himself personally or to the common 
relationship in which they stand to him. 

‘‘ Oft ere the common source be known, 

The kindred drops will claim their own, 

And throbbing pulses silently 
Move heart to heart by sympathy.” 

Ton may love, you may pity, you may help one of Christ’s little 
ones without having Him before your thoughts, just as you may 
admire the splendor of a broken sunbeam without thinking of the 
orb of light ; nay more, the farther he and the relationship are for 
the moment out of sight, the more purely and entirely that the sym- 
pathy and aid spring spontaneously from seeing and admiring and 
loving in a suffering brother the meekness and the gentleness, the 
patience and the devout submission which Christian faith inspires, 
the clearer and less doubtful the evidence that the same faith dwrells 
in your own bosom, working there like results. The charity w^hich 
dow'S unbidden from that inwTOught kindreciship of disposition by 
which all true followers of the Lamb are characterized, waiting not, 
when it sees a suffering brother, to make the. inference that his be- 
longing to Christ confers upon him a title to relief — springs not from 
any anticipation of rewmrd. It flows at once out of that love to 
Christ, supreme, predominant, which has taken possession of the- 
heart. And hence the explanation of the answer which the righteous 
are represented as making to the declaration of the Judge — the sim- 
ple, natural utterance of humility and surprise : ^^Lord, when saw we 
thee a hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
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wlien sawwe tliee a stranger, and took tliee in? or naked, and clotlied 
tkee? or wlien saw we tliee sick, or in xirison, and came to tliee? 
And tke King shall answ'er and say imto them, Verily I say unto yon, 
Inasmuch as ye did it nnto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it nnto me.” 

Should any one, then, under the impression that the first question 
to which ill the great judgment he would have to give reply, would 
be this, “ Bid you ever relieve* any of Christ’s brethren because of 
their being such?” feeling mifiiniislied and anxious to provide him- 
self with a sufficient and satisfactory answer, go fartli immediately 
and seek out some destitute disciples and minister to their wants, 
would such a ministry of benevolence as that suit the requinnnents 
of the Judge? Assuredly not. You might to any extent feed the 
hungry, or clothe the naked, or visit the sick ; those whom you thus 
clothed and fed and visited might be brethren of the Lord; nay, you 
might select them as the objects of your charity on that very account, 
and yet after all your charity might be but selfishness iii disguise, 
utterly wanting that element so delicately and beautifully brought 
out in the answer of the righteous, of being the unconscious emana- 
tion of a true love and a true likeness to Jesus Christ. No charity of 
mere natural instinct, no charity of outward show or artificial fabric, 
no charity but that which is the genuine, spontaneous, untainted prod- 
uct of a profound personal attachment to the Saviour, will meet the^ 
requirements of the Judge. And the more you study the deeds to 
which he points, and which are here described, the more will you be 
convinced that a more truthful and delicate test of the presence and 
power of such an attachment could not have been selected than that 
which the performance of such deeds supplies. 

Let us turn now for a moment to the sentence passed upon those 
standing on the left hand of the Judge : Depart from me, ye cursed, 
^ into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” How 
striking the antithesis between this and the sentence passed upon 
the righteous! The “Come” of the one has its counterpart in the 
“Depart” of the other; “ye blessed,” its counterpart in “ye cursed.” 
But it is not, “ye cursed of my Father.” The blessing had come 
from him. The Son as Judge attributes it to the Father. But the 
curse comes from another source. The Judge will not connect Ms 
Father’s name with it. The wicked have drawn down the curse 
upon their own heads; its fountainhead is elsewhere than in the 
bosom of eternal love. The kingdom, upon the inheritance *of which 
the righteous are called to enter, is not spoken of as an everlasting 
kingdom. There was no need of so describing it ; by its very nature 
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it is a kingdom that cannot be shaken, can nerer be removed. But 
the fire is called an everlasting fire, to remind ns that so long as ever 
in the bosom of the sinful the fuel for that flame exists, it must burn 
on, the ever sinning bringing the ever suffering with it in its train. 
But here again there is a variation of the phrase. In the one case it 
is a kingdom prepared for the righteous themselves from the founda- 
tion of the world ; in the other it is a fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels. Can we believe this variation to be unintentional and 
insignificant? Shall we not gladly accept the truth that lies conceal- 
ed in it, that God delighteth in mercy, and that judgment is his 
strange work? 

Then follows the colloquy between the Judge and the condemned, 
by far the most impressive thing in which, to our eye, being this, 
that the Judge does not in their case bring forward an opposite and 
contrasted kind or class of actions to confront with those attributed 
to the righteous, in order to indicate the presence within of an oppo- 
site character, the operation in them of an opposite class of motives. 
Against the cited deeds of mercy he does not- set up as many deeds 
of selfishness, or unkindness, or cruelty. He puts the whole stress 
of the condemnatory sentence simply and alone upon the non-per- 
formance of the service of love to his brethren, and through them to 
himself. Had it been a merely moral reckoning with mankind that 
was intended to be represented here, then surely so much positive 
evidence on the one side w'ould have been met with so much positive, 
evidence on the other. Had it been meant that all men were to be 
divided into two classes, and acquitted or condemned according to 
their respective kindliness or charitableness of disposition and con- 
duct, with whatever accuracy the dividing line be carried throughout 
the entire mass of mankind, such infinite variety of shades of char- 
acter and modes of conduct are there that those nearest to the line 
on one side w’^ould approach so closely to those nearest to it on the 
other, that it would be very difficult to make out the equity of an 
adjustment which would raise the one to heaven and consign the 
other to hell. It is however ujDon no such principle that the separa- 
tion is represented here as being conducted. The great, the primary 
requirement, the presence or the absence of which fixes the position 
of each class on the right hand or upon the left of the Judge, is love 
to Christ, likeness unto him, as tested and exhibited in deeds of kind- 
ness done unto his poor afflicted suffering children. Apart from such 
love, such likeness to the Lord himself, you cannot have the special 
affection to his brethren. That special affection cannot subsist with- 
out running out into countless acts of compassion, of needful and 
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generous lielp. As to Christ himself, then, it is not our knowledge, 
nor OTir faith, that is to furnish the ground of our l:)eiiig numbered 
with those who are to stand on the right hand of tlie Judge. Infinite 
may be the variety, both in kind and in degree, of the acquaintance 
with the Saviour’s character, the confidence in the Saviour’s work. 
In the multitude that no man can number there be tliose who saw 
the day of Christ as afar off, wdio had but dim perceptions of the 
personal character and high office executed by the great Jhaleeiiiex 
of mankind. In one thing they shall agree : in having hearts linkcMl 
by the tie of a supreme affection to him, in having lives pietnrcMl over 
with those many acts of loving tenderness and tender mercy Iiere so 
simply and so beautifully portrayed. As to our fellow-men, again, it 
is not our honesty, our justice, our generosity, our fidelity, our nalu- 
ral benevolence which is to place us on the right hand of tlie Judge. 
It is how we have felt, it is how we have acted towards the afflicted 
brethren of Jesus. A narrow contracted circle this may appear, yet 
one round wdiicli all the earthly virtues will be found to congregate, 
finding there the bond- that binds them all together as the fruits of 
the Spirit, and wraps them all in harmonious and beautiful assem- 
blage round the cross of the Crucified. He may be a kind man wiio 
is not honest, an honest man wiio is not meek, a meek man who is 
not pure; but, take him who feeds the hungiy, who clothes the naked, 
who visits the sick, because of the spirit of J esiis implanted in his 
ipwn soul, and because of the image of the Saviour seen on them he 
ministers to — this man’s deeds of mercy will not be limited to that 
one circle ; ready to show special kindness to those that are of the 
household of the faith, he will be ready to do good unto all men as 
God gives him the opportunity. Be not then over-careful, ye wdio 
are members of this household, to distinguish among the poor and 
the afflicted wdio are daily appealing to your benevolence, wiio do 
and who do not belong to Christ. If so, you may be putting it out 
of your power to join in the language put into the lips of the right- 
eous, ''Lord, wffien saw we thee a hungered?” Cultivate that large 
diffusiveness of pity and of help, that would, if it could, feed all the 
hungry, and give drink to all the thirsty, leave none who wunted 
unvisited and unrelieved. “Be not forgetful,” said the apostle, “to 
‘ entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels una- 
wvares.” Angel footsteps no longer tread on earth, angels come not 
now to our tent-doors. Bor angels clothed in human forms -we may 
no longer, as the patriarchs did, spread the table and lay out the 
food. But a greater than angels walks among us, in suffering, in 
disguise. Christ himself is here— here in some hungry one to be fed, 
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some imprisoned one to be visited, some afflicted one to be comfort- 
ed. Be not forgetful to let your sympathy and help range over the 
whole field of suffering humanity; here and there you may be suc- 
coring your Saviour unawares ; you may be pleasing him t4io identi- 
fies himself with all his needy suffering children, and who will be 
ready at last to say, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 


XV. 

JhE '^ashing of the piSCIPLES’ pEEXd' 
THUESDAY. 

Jesus sat down upon the Mount of Olives, over against the tem- 
ple ; and as the shadows of evening deepened in the valley of Kedron, 
and crept up its sides, he addressed to his wondering disciples the 
parables and prophecies preserved in the twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth chapters of St. Matthew’s gospel. It was after he had finished 
all these sayings, either before he rose from his seat on the hillside, 
or on his way out afterwards to the village, that he said to his dis- 
ciples, “ Ye know that after two days is the feast of the passover, 
and the Son of man is betrajmd to be crucified.” He had previously 
in his discourse been dealing with a broad and distant future, been 
sketching the world’s history, describing its close — giving no dates, 
leaving much as to the sequence of events shadowy and undefined. 
Xow he turns to a nearer future, to an event that was to happen to 
himself; and in terms free of all indistinctness and ambiguity he 
announces that the day after the next he would be betrayed, and 
afterwards crucified. 

It may have been about the very time that Christ himself was 
speaking thus of his impending betrayal and crucifixion, that a secret 
session of the Sanhedrim was assembling, not in its usual hall of 
meeting, which formed part of the temple buildings, but in the house 
of Caiaphas, which tradition has located on the Hill of Evil Counsel, 
the height rising on the other side of the city from the Mount of 
Olives, across the valley of Hinnom. To this house of Caiaphas, 
■wherever it was situated, the chief loriests, and scribes, and elders of 
the people no-w resorted to hold their secret conclave. They met in a 

Matt. 26 : 1-5, 11-19 ; Mark 14 : 1, 2, 11-17 ; Luke 22 : 1-30 ; John 13 : 1-20. 
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cliaf ed and angry mood. For three consecutive days J esiis had been 
denotincing and defying them, in the most open manner, in the most 
public places. They had tried all their art to weaken Ms repiitatioii, 
to put him wrong wdth the people or with their rulers, to extort from 
him some saying that might betray ignorance or involve l)lasphL‘iuy 
or treason. They had been more than defeated ; their own wen|Mjiis 
had been turned against themselves; the bitterest liiimilintioii had 
been inflicted on them. There %vas but one remed}^ Tlio}' must 
meet this man in the temple courts no more. Never again must tliey 
allow themselves to be dragged into personal collision with him. 
There was but one seal for lips like his — the seal of death, and the 
sooner it were imposed the better. They had no difficulty in coming 
to the conclusion that he must die. But as old and practised politi- 
cians, who knew the people w^ell, they hesitated as to the time and 
manner of taking and killing him. An open arrest at this particular 
time, when there wmre in and around Jerusalem such crowds of 
ignorant country-people, among them such numbers of those fiery- 
spirited Galileans, over whom Jesus had acquired so great an appa- 
rent mastery, wmuld be perilous in the last degree. And so, curbing 
their jvTatli, they think it better to bide a wdiile, and they said, Not 
at the feast time, lest there be an uproar among the people,” What- 
ever pain the self-restraint may have cost them wx^s more than over- 
come by the Joy they felt when Judas came and said, “What will ye 
give me, and I will deliver him unto you?” A hopeful sign this in 
their eyes: one of this man’s bosom friends turning against Mm, 
having some good ground, no doubt, they think, to hate him, as lie 
evidently does. He can do for them the very thing they wxnit : put 
it in their power to seize Jesus in one of Ms secret haunts, and 
come upon him “ in the absence of the multitude.” And he is quite 
willing, obviously, to meet their wishes. Nor is he hard to bargain 
wdth. They offer him thirty silver shekels, the fixed price in the old 
law of the life of a servant, somewdiere between three and four 
pounds of our money. He accepts the offer, and it is agreed 
between them that this sum shall be given him on his delivery 
of Jesus into their hands. Neither he nor they at first imagine 
that this will be done so speedily— even during the approaching 
feast. 

A baser piece of ti^eachery, a fouler compact, there has never 
been. Judas may not have been an utterly false man from the very 
beginning of his attachment to Christ’s person; it*may not have 
been pure and simple selfishness and greed that tempted him to 
Join the ranks of Christ’s disciples. Once, however, admitted, to 
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Ms* own great surprise perhaps, among the twelve, and intrusted 
with the care of the small common fund which they possessed, the 
low base spirit thi\t was in him led him into all kinds of selfish and 
covetous speculations and anticiiDations. As our Lord’s career ran 
on, it became more and more apparent that little room for indulging 
f these would be given. Disappointment grew into discontent. In 

the loving^ pure, unearthly, unselfish, good and holy Jesus, there 
was nothing to attract, there was much to repel. The closer the 
contact the more that repellant power was felt. Already, towards 
the close of the second year of his attachment to Christ’s person, he 
had said or done something to draw from the reticent lips of his 
Master the declaration, “Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of 
you is a devil?” John 6:70. Still later, his Master’s whole bear- 
ing, speech, and conduct, his retiring from the crowd, his courting 
r solitude, the deep shades of sadness on his countenance, his begin- 

ning to tell his disciples privately but plainly, that he “was about to 
be taken from them, that a shameful and cruel death w-as about to 
be inflicted on him, all this, little as Judas, in common with the rest, 
may have understood or realized the actual issue that was impend- 
ing, ran utterly counter to all his plans and hopes. Upon dis- 
appointment, discontent, alienation, and disgust may have super- 
vened, and in so ill a mood may Judas then have been, that the 
rebuke a few days before at Bethany, when he had interposed his 
remark about the box of precious ointment, had galled Mm to the 
uttermost, and wdietted his spirit even to the keen edge of malice 
i and revenge. That all this may have been so does not interfere 

f v/ith the belief that in the final stages of his treachery, other motives 

besides those of personal malice and pure greed may have entered 
into his heart and taken their share in prompting to the last black 
deed that has stamped his name with infamy. 


I 
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to Betliany, and we see nottiing, know no tiling of liini for tlie next 
day and a half. The intervening Wednesday would, no doubt, be 
given to quiet and repose. There are hollows in our own* Artliiir 
Seat not as far from Edinburgh as Bethany was from Jeriisaleiii, 
in which one feels as far away from the noise and bustle of city 
life as if in the heart of the Highlands. Such was tlie liollow in 
which the favorite village lay, and there, in occupations unkiiowii 
to us, this one peaceful day was spent, and there at niglit lie liad 
where to lay his head for his last sleep before his deatli— the niglit 
and day recruiting him in body and in spirit for Cletliseiiiaiie and 
the cross. 

On the Thursday afternoon he once more bent his steps towards 
the holy city. He was to celebrate that evening the passover with 
his disciples. Much in the wmy of preparation had to be done — tlie 
selection of a suitable apartment, the killing of the lamb, tlie pro- 
viding of the bread, the wine, and the salad of bitter herbs. iNothing 
as yet had been arranged, and there was not but little time to spare. 
The disciples come to him saying, “Where wilt thou that v;e prepare 
for thee to eat the passover?” Our Lord does not send them all at 
random to do the best they could; he singles out Peter and John. 
Though often singularly and closely associated afterwards, this, ] 
believe, was the only time that Christ separated them froi^ all the 
rest, and gave them a conjunct task to perform. In sending them 
before the others, he could easily and at once have indicated where 
the room w^as in which they were to meet in the evening. Instead 
of this he gives them a sign, the following of which wars to conduct 
them do it. This way of ordering it, whatever wms its real purpose, 
served effectually to conceal from the others the locality of the 
guest-chamber, and may have been meant to keep the traitor in the 
meantime in ignorance of a fact, his earlier knowledge of -which, 
communicated to the chief priests, might have precipitated the catas- 
trophe, and cut off Gethsemane from our Saviour’s passion. 

“Go into the city, and when you enter there shall meet you a 
man bearing a pitcher of water: follow him. And wheresoever he 
shall go in, say ye to the good man of the house, The Master saith, 
Wliere is the guest-chamber, wLere I shall eat the passover with my 
disciples ?” Upon these passover occasions the inhabitants of the 
metropolis opened their houses freely to strangers coming up from 
the country; but was there no danger, if it were known that this 
accommodation was required for him whose life the authorities w’-ere 
seeking, that it might be denied? The singular message which 
Peter and John were to deliver would reveal the very thing which, 
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left to tlieir own discretion, they might have wished to hide, for 
could two men in Galilean garb and with Gahlean accent speak of the 
Master and his disciples, and it not be known of whom they spoke? 
Coming from such a quarter, carrying with it such a tone of author- 
ity, being, in fact, a command rather that a request, might not the 
good man of the house be offended and refase? The instructions, 
however, are precise, and Peter and John follow them. All happens 
as Christ had indicated. They go into the city, they meet the man with 
the pitcher, they follow him, they deliver the message, and whether 
it was- that the man himself was a disciple of Jesus, or that he was 
otherwise influenced, not only is there a ready and cordial compli- 
ance on his part, but, when Peter and John are shown into the 
apartment, they find it, as was not always the ca^e, already fur- 
nished and prepared. It was a momentous meeting which on this 
last night of our Eedeemer’s life was to take place in this room, one 
never to be forgotten, to be had in memory by generation after gen- 
eration, through all the after history of the church ; and everything 
about it, even to the indicating of the place and the providing of 
the needful furniture, was matter of divine foresight and care. 

The accounts of the different evangelists are so broken and con- 
fused that it is impossible to give anything like a regular connected 
narrative of what happened that night within the guest-chamber. 
At an early stage a strife broke out among the apostles as to which 
of them should be accounted the greatest. This may have hap- 
pened after the passover celebration had commenced. The first 
thing done, when the company had assembled and sat dowm, wms to 
pass round a cup of wdne, the first of the four that were circulated 
in the course of the feast. If it was in doing so that they were 
littered, then our Lord’s first words after sitting down -wwe these: 
“With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before 
I suffer: for I say unto you, I will not eat any more thereof, until 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. And he took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and said. Take this and divide it among yourselves : for 
I say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the 
kingdom of God shall come.” Luke 22:15-18. Never before had 
they sat down in such a formal manner with their Master at their 
head. The circumstance of taking their places around this board 
suggests to their narrow minds thoughts of the places and the 
dignities that, as they fancied, were afterwards to be theirs; and 
when, aMost as soon as he had sat down, Jesus, began to speak of 
the kingdom as if he was just about to enter on it, the strife as to 
which of them should be greatest in that kingdom arose. 
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But this strife has been attributed to another origin, one which 
links it in a manner so natural to the washing of the disciples’ feet 
as to predispose us to adopt it. The master of the house had relin- 
quished for the strangers the best apartment of his dwelling, and 
furnished it as well as he could. There was one duty of the host, 
howeYer, that he failed to discharge. He did not personally receive 
the guests, nor preside at the washing of the feet, which always 
preceded the beginning of a feast. He and his family and his 
domestics were all themselves elsewhere engaged in the keeping of 
the passover. He saw that in the room the necessary apparatus for 
the washing, the basin and the water and the towel, were all pro- 
vided, hut he left it to the guests themselves to see that it was done. 
But which of the twelve will do it for the others? It is the office of 
the servant, the slave; which of them will acknowledge that he 
stands in any such relationship to the rest ? Besides the settlement 
of their respective places around the table, here was another root of 
bitterness springing up to trouble them, raising the question of pre- 
cedency among them. 

Spring up how it might, we have the fact that around the first 
communion table among the apostles, in the presence of their Mas- 
ter, in the critical and solemn position in which he and they stood, 
there was actually a quarrel about their individual rights and privi- 
lege’s; a petty ambition, the love of place and power, finding its w^ay 
into the hearts of those most honored of the Lord, entering to defile 
the most sacred season and solemnity. There is some excuse for 
the twelve untaught Galilean fishermen, with all their vulgar concep- 
tions at this time of what was coming when their Master’s kingdom 
should be instituted. But what shall we say of those who have had 
the full light of the after revelations given, and who, in front of our 
Lord’s most solemn declaration that his kingdom is not of this world, 
that the kind of authority and lordship that kings and princes assume 
and exercise should not have place within his church, under the 
garb of a glowing zeal, harbor as strong a love of place and power, 
as much vanity and pride, as much irritation of temper, as much 
severity and uncharitableness, as is ever to be seen in the world of 
common life? Alas for the strife of the first communion-table! 
Alas for the strifes and debates of almost every ecclesiastical body 
which since the days of Jesus Christ has been embodied in his name. 
You might have thought that in those churches where the distinctions 
were the fewest and of the least value, where there was least of that 
kind of foodnpon which the pride and vanity and ambition of our 
nature feed, there would have been proportionately less of their 
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presence and, power. The fact, I think, rather lies the other way, 
for a reason not difficult to divine. 

None of the twelve W'Ould do the part of the minister or the 
servant to the others; and so, grumbling among themselves, they sit 
down with unwashed feet. Jesus^ rises from the table, lays aside his 
upper garment, pours wmter into the basin, takes the toAvel, girds 
himself wdth it, and begins himself to do wdiat none of them would 
undertake. One of the first before whose feet the Saviour stooped 
may have been Judas, "We shall see presently that he has thrust 
himself into a seat very near to, if not the next to that of Christ. 
He allows his feet to be rvashed, not without a certain strange feel- 
ing in heart, but wdthoiit wmrd spoken or remonstrance made. But 
when Jesus approaches Peter, the impetuous apostle cannot remain 
silent. ^'Lord,” he says, lost in wmnder, full of reverence, profoundly 
sensible of the great gulf that separated himself and all the rest froiii 
Jesus — ^^Lord, dost thou wmsh my feet?” He gets the calm reply, 
“What I do thou know'est not now^;”^ — 'thou hast not yet dis- 
cerned — though it needed no quick eye to see it — the purpose of my 
act; but thou shalt know^ hereafter, shalt know’- presently.’ But the 
impatient apostle will not submit and w^ait. Strong in his sense of 
the unseemliness, the unsiiitableness of the act, fancying that the 
very love and reverence he bore fo Jesus forbade him to permit it, 
he declares, “Thou shalt never wash my feet.” “If I wmsh thee not, 
thou hast no part with me,” is Christ’s reply — a single slender beam 
of light upon the darkness, enough to point to some higher spiritual 
meaning of the act, not enough to reveal the whole significance of 
the transaction to Peter’s mind, but quite enough to turn at once 
into quite an opposite channel the current of his feelings. “No pmi 
with thee if thou wmsh me not! then, Lord, not my feet only, but 
also my hands and my head.” Taking tip once more his act in its 
symbolic character, as representative of the spiritual washing by 
regeneration, Jesus saitli to him, “He that is w- ashed iieedeth not 
save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” For even as he wiio 
in the ordinary roadway cleanses himself from outward defilement is 
clean every whit, and needs no after wmshing save that of the feet — for 
go where he may upon the dusty roads, every hour, and at all times, 
the feet are being soiled, and need renewred, repeated warsliings — so 
is it true of him wffio hath gone down into the great laver, and 
washed all sins away in the blood of the atonement, that he is clean 
every wdiit, has all his sins forgiven, all the guilt of them removed, 
and needs no after washing, saving that which consisteth in the 
removal of the daily stains that are ever afresh, by our converse 
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witli tliis world, being contracted '‘And ye are clean,” added 
Jesus, “but not ail.” The words, but faintly understood, yet so 
calmly and authoritatively uttered, effect their immediate object. 
Peter silently submits; the -work goes on; the circle is completed. 
The feet of all are w'ashed, no one, after Peter venturing to resist or 
remonstrate. 

The feet-washing in the guest-chamber by our Lord himself wvi 
are inclined to regard as the greatest instance of his hiimiliatioii as a 
man in the common intercourse of life, in the discharge of its ordinary 
duties. He was at pains himself to guard it against misinterpreta- 
tion : “ So, after he had w’ashed their feet, and had taken his gar- 
ments, and was set dowm again, he said unto them, Know ye what I 
have done to you? Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say ivell ; 
for so I am.” It was his being so infinitely their superior that lent 
its grace and full significance to the act. And this superiority, so far 
from cloaking, or with false humility pretending to disown, he asserts. 
This is wiiat makes the whole ministry of our Lord on earth so utterly 
unlike that of any other man who has ever trodden it. No one ever 
made pretensions so high ; no one ever executed offices more humble. 
No one ever claimed to stand so far above the ordinary level of our 
humanity ; speaking of himself as the light of the world, having rest 
-and peace and life for all at his disposal, to dispense as truly loyal 
gifts to all wlio owmed him as their spiritual King. No one ever made 
himself more thoroughly one with every human being whom he met, 
or w^as so ready with all the services that in his need one man may 
claim from his brother. 

I then, your Lord and Master, have w- ashed your feet, ye 
ought also to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done unto you.” With that 
greatest of all examples before us, what act, wdiat office of human 
kindness naturally laid upon us should we ever count too low, too 
mean — should we shrink from, because of any idea that it would be 
a humiliating of ourselves before our fellow-men to undertake it? It 
is indeed an utter mistaking of this example to suppose that it calls 
us to a repetition of the very act of Christ. Only if there be feet 
needing to be washed, which the custom of the time and country 
requires to be washed, wliile there is no one else upon 'whom the duty 
properly devolves, only then does the example of Jesus call to a lit- 
(3ral imitation of wliat he did. His own act stands before us, not as 
a model act to be exactly copied, but as an act representative to us 
of the whole circle of kindly offices that we are called upon to render 
to one another j and as illustrative of the humble, self-denying spirit 
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in Tvliicli all tliese offices should be discharged. You are all aware 
that, on each returning Maimdj-Thursday, the day before Easter, 
the pope washes the feet of twelve poor men. A better comment has 
never been made upon the act than the one made long ago by Ben 
gel ‘^In our daj^,” he sa^^s, popes and princes imitate the feet* 
washing to the letter, but a greater subject for admiration would be, 
for instance, a pope in unaffected humility washing the feet of one 
king, (his own equal in rank, and so the exact analogue to the disci- 
ples’ mutual washing of each other as brethren,) than the feet of 
twelve paupers.” So true were the Saviour’s words that went to 
indicate the difficulty which lay in a faithful following of the example 
that he had just been setting : “ If ye know these things, happy are 
ye if je do them.” So easy is it to violate the spirit by sticking to ‘ 
the letter of a prece]3t; so easy for pride to take the form of humility. 


XVI. 

yHE ^XPOSURE OF jJuD AS.* 

THUESDAY. 

The four evangelists agree in stating that it was upon a Sunday, 
the day after the Jewish Sabbath, that our Lord rose from the grave, 
and that it was on the day preceding this Sabbath that lie was cru- 
cified. They all assign the same events to the same days of the 
week : the last supper to Thursday evening, the crucifixion to Friday, 
the lying in the tomb to Saturday, the resurrection to Sunday. But 
there is a marked discrepancy in the accounts of the three earlier 
evangelists as compared with that of St. John, as to the relation of 
these days of the week to the Jewish days of the month and of the 
feast. If we had only the narratives of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke before us, wo must at once have concluded tlnrt our Lord 
partook of the passover supper at the same time with the Jews. On 
the other hand, if we had only the narrative of St. John before ns, 
we should as naturally have concluded that it was upon the evening 
after the crucifixion, that the paschal supper was observed generally 
by the Jews, and that Jesus must have antedated his observance of 
it, partaking of it a day before the usual one, on the evening of the 
thirteenth day of the month Msan. The removal of this discrepancy 
is one of the most difficult problems with which harmonists of the 

* Matt. 26 : 21-25 ; Mark 14 : 18-21 ; Luke 22 : 21-23 ; John 13 : 21-35. 
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gospels Have Had to deal, Bor is there any single qiies^cioii toiicliiiig 
the chronology of our Saviour’s life upon vdiich more labor and learn- 
ing have been bestowed. The success has not been equal to tlie 
pains bestowed. The matter still remains in doubt, hlo doubt what- 
ever exists as to the fact that, whether he anticipated the ordinaiT 
time or not, it was that he might observe the Jewusli passover with 
his disciples, that our Lord, on the night of his betrayal, sat down 
with his twelve apostles in the guest-chamber at J eiusa-lem. 

In the paschal supper, as then observed, (and ^YQ cannot well ima- 
gine that our Lord would deviate to any great degree from the cus- 
tomary manner of its .observance,) four, and on some occasions five 
cups of wine w'ere circulated among the guests, marking difierent 
* stages of the feast. When the company, %vhich ordinarily was not 
less than ten, nor more than twenty,''*' had assembled and ranged 
themselves round the tables, the first cup of wine was filled, and the 
head of the family (for we are to look upon this ordinance as essen- 
tially a family gathering) pronounced a blessing on the feast and on 
the cup, using the expression, ‘‘Praise be to thee, 0 Lord our C4od, 
the King of the world, wiio hast created the fruit of the vine.” After 
the blessing, the cup was passed round, and the hands w'ere w'ashed. 
The bitter herbs, dipped in vinegar, were then placed upon the table, 
and a portion of them eaten in remembrance of the so^row^s of the 
Egyptian bondage. After this the other paschal dishes w^ere brought 
in : the charoseth or sop, a liquid compounded of various fruits and 
mingled with wine or vinegar, into wdiich pieces of bread were dipped ; 
the cake of unleavened bread ; and finally the roasted lamb, placed 
before the head of the company. Then followed the questions and 
explanations put and given in accordance wutli the instructions of 
Moses: “And it shall come to pass, wdien your children shall say 
unto you, What mean ye by this service? that shall say, It is the 
sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who passed over the houses, of the 
children of Israel in Egypt, w^hen he smote the Egyptians, and deliv- 
ered our houses.” Exod. 12 :26, 27. They sang then together the 
first part of the Hallel or song of praise, embracing the one hundred 
and thirteenth and one hundred and fourteenth psalms, and the sec- 
ond cup of wdne w^as drunk. Then began the feast proper: the 
householder, taking two small loaves, breaking one of them in tw^o, 
laying the pieces upon the whole loaf, wrapping the whole in bitter 
herbs, dipping it in the sop, and eating it, with the words, “ This is 
the bread of afBiction wLich our fathers ate in Egypt.” Next came 

* It miglit be on e liimdred, if each could have a piece of the lamb as large as 
anolive. >.■ 
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tlie l3lessing tipon eacli kind of food as it was partaken of, the pas- 
chal Iamb being eaten last, and the third cup, called the cup of bless- 
ing, was drunk. The remainder of the Hallel, the psalms from the 
one hundred and fifteenth to the one hundred and eighteenth, were 
sung or chanted, with which the celebration ordinarily concluded. 
Occasionally a fifth cup was added, and what was called the Great 
Hallel (Psa. 120-137) was repeated. 

It was after the strife and the feet-washing, and coincident with 
the circulation of the first of these passover cups, that our Lord used 
the words recorded in the fifteenth, sixteenth, seYenteenth, and eigh- 
teenth Terses of the twenty-second chapter of St. Luke: '‘And he said 
unto them, "With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer.” Clear before the Saviour’s eye were all tke scenes 
of the impending midnight hour in the garden, the next forenoon in 
the jiidgnient-hall, the afternoon upon the cross. He stood touching 
the very edge of these great sufferings. The baptism that he had to 
be baptized with was novv' at hand — and how was he straitened till it 
wars accomplished ! — a ferv quiet hours lay between him and his en- 
trance into the cloud. With a desire more earnest and vehement than 
on any other occasion, he wished to spend those hours with his apos- 
tles, to take his last leave of them, to give hisfarew'ell instructions to 
them. He had never before partaken of the passover with thoin. He 
desired to do it this once. He knew that it could never be repeated. 
He knew^ that this wms virtually the last Jewish passover : that with 
the offering up of himself in the great sacrifice of the following day 
that long line of passover celebrations that had run now through 
fifteen hundred years, down from the night in Egypt when the first- 
born were slain, w^as to be brought to its close. He knew that all 
wiiich this rite prefigured w^as then to be fulfilled, and that that ful- 
filment w^as to issue in the erection of a spiritual kingdom, in which 
other kind of tables were to be spread, and other kind of wine to be 
drunk. " With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer : for I say unto you, I will not any more eat thereof, 
until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. And he took the cup, 
and gave thanks, and said, Take this, and divide it among yourselves : 
for I say unto you, I will' not drink of the fruit of the vine until the 
kingdom of God shall come.” Emphatic here is the double repetition 
of the w^ords, “ for I say unto you ” — calling special attention to the 
w’-ords that follow- ed. Responding to this call, w-e fix our thoughts 
upon these wmrds; but beyond the intimation they contain of that 
being our Lord’s last passover, and of his speedy entering into an 
estate altogether higher, yet in some respects alike, they remain 
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almost as mysterious to us as they must have been to those who 
heard them for the first time at the supper- table. 

In washing the disciples’ feet, Jesus had said, are clean, but 
not all. For he kne^v wdio should betray him; therefore said he, Ye 
are not all clean.” John 13 : 10, 11. So early, from tlm very first, 
did the thought of Judas and his meditated deed press upon tlie 
Saviour’s spirit. 'When the -washing of the feet was over, and Jesus 
sat down, and the repast began, they all noticed that there was a 
cloud upon their Master’s countenance, and the disciple wdio, sitting 
next to him, could best read the expression of his face, saw that he 
'Svas troubled in spirit.” What was vexing him? what was marring 
the joy of such a meeting? They are not left long in doubt as to 
the cause. Christ breaks the silence into -^vliieli, in the sadness of 
liis spirit, he had fallen ; he speaks in tone and manner quite diflerent 
from those of his ordinary colloquial address. And he “testified and 
said, Yerily, verily I say unto you, that one of you wdiich eateth with 
me shall betray me !” Betray him! ho-v^? for wiiat? to wiiat? Be- 
tray such a Master at such a time 1 Bad enough for any common 
disciple to use the means and opportunities that acquaintance gave 
to effect his ruin ; but for one of them, his owui familiar Mends, wiiom 
he has drawn so closely round his person, upon wiiom he has lav- 
ished such affection — for one of those admitted to this most sacred 
of meals, the holiest seal of the nearest earthly bond ; for one of the 
twelve to betray him! No w^onder, as the thought of all the guilt 
w^hicli such an act involved sprung up within their breasts, that they 
should be, as they w’ere, “exceeding sorrowful;” that they should 
look “one on another, doubting of wiiom he spake” — fixing seareli- 
iiig looks on all around, to see wiietlier any countenance sliow^ed the 
confusion of felt guilt, that, after inquiring among themselves which 
of them it was that “should do this thing,” they should begin, “every 
one of them, to say unto him, one by one, Is it I? and another, Is il 
I?” You like the men that met such an announcement in such a 
■way. You like them for the burning sense of shame they show at 
the very thought of there being one among them capable of such a 
deed, l^ou like them for the strong desire that each man shows to 
clear himself from the charge. Y^ou like them for the prompt appeal 
that each man makes to Jesus. Above all, you like them that there 
is none so bold and over-confident, not even Peter, as at once to think 
and say of himself that there was no possibility it could be he, but 
that all, not without some secret wonder and self-distrust, put in turn 
the question, Lord, is it I ?” All but one ! He did not at first dare 
to put this question to his Master, In the confusion, his having omit- 
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teii to do so, 'would not be noticed. He bad returned look for look, 
as tliey at first scanned each otber; no face calmer or less confused ; 
no one suspecting Judas. 

To the many questions coming so eagerly from all sides and ends 
of the table, Jesus made the general reply: that dippetli his 

liaiid with me in the dish, the same shall betray me.” Had there 
been but one yessel containing the paschal sauce into which all dip- 
ped, this would have been nothing more than a repetition of the first 
announcement that it wms one of them now eating with him at the 
same table that should betray him. But if, as we have every reason 
to believe, there were more dishes than one upon the table, this sec- 
ond saying of our Lord would limit the betrayal to that smaller circle 
of "which he was himself the centre — the three or four all of whom 
dipped into the same vessel. Y>Tthin that circle was Judas, who, 
wdieii he heard the terrible words that followed, “The Son oi man 
goeth as it is written of him, but woe unto that man by whom the 
Son of man is betrayed ! it had been good for that man if he had 
not been born,” whether from the circle having been drawn so much 
the narrower taking him in among the few, one of whom must be the 
man, or from the look of his Master being fixed on him, the spell of 
which he could not resist, or from the very burden and terror of a 
denunciation which sent a thrill through every heart, could no longer 
remain silent, but said to Jesus, as the others had done before, “Mas- 
ter, is it I?” Jesus said unto him, “Thou hast said;” that is, “Yes, 
thou art the man.” 

We have the express testimony of the fourth evangelist that no 
man at the table but himself knew for wdiat purpose Judas at last 
went out, that none of them at this time suspected him as the be- 
traj-er. hfo man at the table then could have heard that answer of 
our Lord ; a thing that we can scarcely imagine how it could be, but 
by supposing that Judas la}- upon the seat immediately next to Jesus 
on the one side, as John lay upon the one nearest to him on the 
other. xAssuming this, Jesus might easily have spoken to one so near 
in such an undertone that none could overhear. 

Let us imagine now, that close to Judas, on the same side, or one 
or two off from John, upon the other side, Peter was sitting, and the 
last incident in the strange story becomes intelligible. None have 
heard oiir Saviour’s specific designation of the traitor to himself. The 
terrible malediction, however, pronounced upon him has whetted 
their curiosity to lmo%v who he is. Peter sees that John is the most 
likely one to find it out. If the Master will tell it to any one, it will 
be to Mm, he couching so close to Jesus that he has only to throw 
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back Ms head for it to rest upon Ms Master’s bosom. ** Into liis ear, 
therefore, any secret may be easily and safely whispered. As Peter 
is so placed that lie cannot -well do it otherwise without his object 
revealing itself, by signs rather than by words he tells John to ask. 
John does so, and gets an answer that was specific and unambiguous ; 
one, however, that no one at table but himself could have had any 
knowledge of. ‘'He it is,” said Jesus, “to whom I shall give a sop, 
wdien I have dipped it.” And w-hen he had dipped the sop, lie gave 
it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon. Tavo men of the twelve iioav 
knew to Avhom the Lord referred — Judas, on the one side, to Avliom 
Jesus had directly said, “Thou art the man,” and John, iioav, on the 
other, to wdiom the sign Avas as explicit as aiij^ Avords could be— a 
sign, hoAvever, only to John himself, the others notliaving heard the 
Avords that gave the act its meaning. The gmng of the sop to Mm 
decided the course of the betrayer. “ That thou doest,” said Jesus 
to Mm, “do quickly.” He arose and Avent out immediately; and it 
was night. And into that night he Avent. carrying a blacker night 
Avithin his OAvn dark breast. And iioaa^ how are Ave to interpret this 
striking passage in the history of our Lord ? 

1. This exposure and denunciation of the traitor may liaAm been 
one of the needful steps in the accomplishment of the divine designs. 
Judas had already made a compact Avith the chief priests to delhmr 
Jesus into their hands. But of the time and manner of that delMer- 
ance nothing had been said. As to these, nothing had been resoMed 
on. We may Avell believe that Judas entered the guest-chamber 
Avithoiit any premeditated purpose of executing his design that night. 
The discovery, hoAvever, that his Master already kneAA^ all that he 
had done, all that he meant to do, the judgment passed, the terrible 
woe denounced on him, instead of checking him in his career, served 
but to spur him on, and form Avithin him, and fix the purpose to go 
and do that very night the thing he had engaged to do. Operating 
in this way, Avhat Avas said and done by Jesus may have contributed 
to the accomplishment AAithin the appointed time of the predeter- 
mined counsel and purpose of the Most High. 

2. We liaA^e Christ’s own authority for saying that one of Ms 
reasons for acting as he did towards Judas Avas to afford to the 
other apostles an eAudence of his MessiahsMp. “I speak not of yon 
all,” he had said; “I knoAV Av-honi I have chosen: but that the Scrip- 
ture may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up 
Ms heel against me. Noav I tell you before it come, that, Avlien it is 
come to pass, ye may believe that I am Ije.” Had nothing been 
said beforehand by Jesus, had everything run the course it did, 
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tlieir Master i'emaining apparently in profound ignorance of liow Ms 
arrest in the garden was to be brought about, then to the apostles’ 
eyes this mystery would have hung around the wliole procedure : that 
Jesus had been deceived, had suffered a traitor to enter unknown 
and undetected into the innermost circle of his friends, had fallen 
by an unexpected blow from the hand of one fancied to be friendly. 
As it was, what a proof had the apostle set before their eyes, that 
Jesus knew what was in man, and needed not that any one should 
tell him what ’svas in man. None of them had distrusted Judas. 
He could have given no patent proof of his falseheartedness. He 
had kept up the appearance of true friendship to the last, so as to 
deceive every other e^^e. Yet when all is over, and they recall what 
their Master had said a year before his death, that one of them ’svas 
a devil, and remember especially the sayings of the guest-chamber, 
how vividly would the conviction come home to the minds of the 
apostles, that they had to do with one from whom no secrets -were 
hidden, before whose all-seeing eye every heart lay naked and bare ! 

3. Let -us see here an exhibition of the humanity of Jesus, his 
being truM one of us, with all the common sensibility of our nature, 
moral and emotional. There is nothing that the human heart so 
shrinks from and shudders at as treachery in a friend; the wearing 
of a mask, the acceptance of all the tokens and pledges of affection, 
the profession of admiration, attachment, love, yet deep within cold- 
ness, sullemiess, selfishness, a w^aiting for and seeking for oppor- 
tunity to make gain of the cultivated friendship, and a readiness, 
when the time comes, to sacrifice the friend on the altar of pride, or 
covetousness, or ambition. And if Jesus resented the hj^pocrisy and 
treachery of Judas, if his spirit recoiled from near contact with the 
traitor, if when these last hours had come wiiich he wished to spend 
alone with those he had loved so w^ell and was loving now", if that 
could be, better than ever the nearer the hour of his departure 
came — he felt as if that guest-chamber w"ere defiled by such a pres- 
ence as that of Judas, and felt burdened and restrained till he was 
gone, wiiat is this but saying that there beat in him the same heart 
that beats in all of us, w"hen that heart is right within? One object 
of the Saviour in so soon introducing the topic of his betrayal may 
have been to get rid of a presence felt to be incongruous, felt to be 
a restraint. He had much to say that w^as for the ear of friendship 
alone. He had to open up his heart in a way that no one wmuld 
seek to do before the cold and the unsympathizing, much less before 
the alienated and the hostile. It may have been w"ith the feeling 
that the sooner he was gone the better, that Jesus said to Judas, 
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'' Wliat tliou doest, do quickly.” One tiling at least is evident, tliat 
it was with a burst of elation and joy, as one escaping from under 
a dull and heavy pressure that crashed the spirit into sadness, that 
Jesus spoke to the others instantly on Judas being gone. ‘"There- 
fore, when he was gone out, Jesus said, Now is tlie Son of man 
glorified, and God is glorified in him. If God be glorified in liiin, 
God shall also glorify him in himself, and shall straiglitway glorify 
him. Little children, yet a little while I am with you,” and so on 
throughout all the remainder of the feast he speaks and acts with a 
free unburdened heart. 

4. There is more than the humanity here ; there is the divinity 
of our Lord. He assumes and exercises the office of the Judge. 
He is a God to Judas. He takes this man into his hands, and deals 
with him as none but God had a right to do. I speak not of that 
knowledge which laid bare to him all that he had in his heart to do, 
but of his dooming him as he did; his pronouncing over him the 
most terrible sentence that was ever pronounced over a human 
being on this side eternity: “Woe to that man; it had been good 
for that man if he had not been born!” That there was tender- 
ness and pity, infinite j)ity and infinite tenderness in the heart of 
Jesus for Judas, who can doubt ? That in dealing with him as he 
did ill the guest-chamber, he was giving him another and last oppor- 
tunity of repentance I do most thoroughly believe. What way could 
you take more fitted to turn any man from a crime that you knew he 
meditated, than the telling him beforehand that you knew all that 
he intended and had planned to do, and by denouncing the crime 
contemplated in the strongest terms you could employ? That a 
purpose of mercy lay embedded in our Lord’s treatment of Judas is 
not disproved by the fact, that instead of working anything like 
repentance, it stirred up the malicious feelings to an intenser activity. 
That fact, like the thousand others of like kind that are daily, hourly 
happening in God’s moral government of our race, only shows that 
the very goodness and grace of the Most High, the wisdom, purity, 
and holiness of his law, are too often turned by the perverse spirit 
that is in us into incitements to a bolder and more determined 
resistance to his authority. The case of Judas, in this stage of it, 
is but another instance of what is a very common experience, that if 
a man have once fairly committed himself to a certain coarse, have 
resolved to brave all its perils in order to realize its fancied gains, 
be becomes so self-blinded, so impetaous, so impatient of all check 
or hinderanee, that anything whatever thrown in his way, however 
fitted in itseh to warn and check, becomes but as a goad in the side 
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of a fiery steed, driving Ijiim tlie more fiercely on liis career. But is 
it ov^r one wiiom mercy and love liave followed to the farthest limits, 
and have been obliged at last to. let go, that the fearful sentence is 
pronounced: “Woe to that man; it had been better for him that he 
had not been born!” Does he who says that know it to be true? 
He can know it only by his being one with God. Has he wlio pro- 
nounces this doom a title to do so ? He can have it only by challen- 
ging to himself the prerogatives of the sni3reme Judge of all mankind. 

5. Let us look on with wonder and awe as there is opened here 
to our view in one of its depths, the great mystery of this Tvr')rld and 
of God’s wise and holy government of it. “It had been better for 
that man that he had not been” — but why then was ho born? A 
great crime is made to minister to the greatest act and instance of 
the divine love, yet the criminal is stripped of no part of his guilt. 
“The Son of man goeth as it is vvTitten;” that writing is but the 
expression of the divine will; that will is sovereign, just, and good; 
yet woe to the man by whom the Son of man is betrayed ! human 
freedom, human agency, human guilt taken up into that vast and 
complicated machinery by which the counsels of the Most High 
God are carried out. “Oh the depth of the riches, both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God 1 how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his waj'S past finding out!” “Thou wilt say unto me, Why 
doth he yet find fault ? for who hath resisted his will ? Hay but, 0 
man, wdio art thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus ? 
For who hath knowm the mind of the Lord, or wiio hath been his 
counsellor ? For of him, and through him, and to him, are all things, 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 

After Judas left the room, our Lord said, “ Little children, yet a 
little while I am with you. Ye shall seek me: and as I said unto 
the Jew^s, Whither I go, ye cannot come; so say I now to you.” 
The w^ords struck upon Peter’s ear, and set his quick spirit w^orking. 
Another intimation this of some mysterious movement about to be 
made. Keeping the w^ords before him, so soon as a convenient 
pause occuiTed, Peter said unto Jesus, “Lord, whither goest thou? 
Jesus answ’’ered him, Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now ; 
but thou shaft follow me afterw^ards.” The answ^er should have 
satisfied him— should have repressed at least the curiosity wiiieli it 
was obviously not Christ’s purpose to satisfy. But the pertinacious 
apostle will not accept the mild rebuke that it contains ; he will still 
go on, be still more urgent. He had already got one check at the 
feet-washing, from which it cost him little to recover. He may have 
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been somewliat tremulous when with the rest he put the question to 
Jesus, '' Lord, is it I?” But he has recovered himself, and is ready 
now to say almost anything to his. Master, almost anything of him- 
self. ‘"Lord,” he replies, “why cannot I follow thee now? I will lay 
down my life for thy sake.’* Let us do Peter the justice to believe 
that this was not altogether a vain and empty boast; let us Ixhevc 
that if his Master’s life had been threatened by open violence he 
would have stood by him to the last, and perilled or lost his own 
life in liis defence. He -was one of the two who, strangely enough, 
perhaps suspecting something from the temper of the rulers, had 
brought a sword with him into the guest-chamber, xind he proved 
in the garden that he was ready to meet the risks that the use of 
that weapon brought with it. It wms in another kind of courage 
than the physical one that he was to prove himself so bankrupt. 
Still there was no small measure of presumption in his being so free 
•with the expression of his readiness to lay down his life, a presump- 
tion which Jesus met by saying first, with gentle irony, “Wilt thou 
lay down thy life for my sake?” and then adding, “Yerily, verily, I 
say unto thee, The cock shall not crow” (the time of the cock-crow- 
ing, a division of the Jewish night, shall not pass), “till thou hast 
denied me thrice.” 

The feast goes on. Some unrecorded observation has been 
made by Peter in the name of the others as well as of himself, wdieii 
our Lord turns to him and says, “ Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you to have you all, (the word here used took i]} 
the others as well as Peter,) “that he might sift you as wheat; but 
I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not : and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren” — another and most impressive 
w^arning which should have sent his thoughts into another channel, 
but he is back again to his first position. Jesus had said nothing 
open of any peril to himself, but the apostle cannot get it out of his 
thoughts. “Lord,” he says, “I am ready to go with thee to prison 
and to death.” He gets in answer the same distinct prediction, that 
before the dawn he should thrice deny his Lord. 

The feast is over. They are on the w^ay out to Getlisemaiie, 
when Jesus says to the group around him, “iill ye shall be offeiicled 
because of me this night : for it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered.” There was nothing 
■ to call for Peter’s intervention here. But he cannot be silent; he 
must step forward and put himself above all the others. " “Though 
all shall be offended because of thee, yet will I never be offended.” 
Once more, for the third time, prediction of his three denials is 
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rung in liis ete, but witli no effect. “But lie spake tlie more velie- 
iiieiitlyj If I slioiild die with thee, I will not deny thee. Likewise 
also said they all.” Yet within an hour they all had fled, and within 
three hours the three denials had taken place. How are we to 
look upon so singular a display of such sustained, reiterated, most 
obstinate, and boastful self-confidence ? Sarnethiiig we must attrib- 
ute to the excitement of the occasion, but more to the natural temper 
of the man. The last few days had been swelling the tide of Pharisaic 
indignation as it rose around Jesus in the temple, till its proudest, 
darkest weaves seemed ready to burst upon and swallow him uj). 
New and strange impressions of some great impending calamity, 
wdiich all their Master’s words and actions deepened, seized upon 
the apostles. There were some quiet hours for him and them in the 
guest-chamber ; but calm as he wars, there wms a mournfulness in 
their Master’s calmness, as if he sat under the shadow of some 
terrible catastrophe, and such a constant throwing out of hints as 
to its approach, that one can w^ell believe that the spirits of the 
apostles w^ere wrought up to a high pitch of excitement, so that 
wdiatever each man had in him of weakness or of strength, was just 
in the condition to come out in all its fulness; and so in all its 
fulness came out that rash, presumptuous, overtrustfulness in self, in 
vvdiicli lay Peter’s peculiar w^eakness. 

But something, too, w’ e must attribute to another agency, wdiich 
took advantage of all the excitement of the occasion, and WTOught 
upon the temper of the man. I have already spoken of the evidence 
wdiich, within the wmlls of this supper-chamber, Jesus gave of his 
eye being one that could see into the future of earthly events. But 
HOW" the proof meets us of that eje being one that pierces beyond 
the bounds of the outwmrd and earthly, scans the secrets of the w^oidd 
of spirits, and sees all that is there going on. It is but a glimpse he 
gives us of wdiat he knew" and saw-; but how strange, how awful, 
how full of wmrning, how" full of encouragement, that glimpse! 
Looking at the scene in the supper-chamber with the eye of sense, 
you see twelve men with their Master at their head, in trying, 
startling circumstances ; first one and then another acting out their 
natural dispositions and characters. Looking with the eye of faith 
as Jesus lifts the veil, you see Satan temjiting, Jesus praying, the 
Father hearing, the sifting suffered, the son of perdition lost, the 
boastful disciple tried, his fall permitted, the invisible shield held 
over him— his faith not suffered wholly to fail, his very fall turned 
to good account, and he by it made all the fitter to be a comforter 
and strengthener of others. 
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Siicli was tiie first coniBannion-table : around it tlie' play of tlies6 
spiritual agencies; by tbe men wbo sat at it tlie exliibitioiis of 
such weakness, presumption, guilt — one betraying, one denying, all 
forsaking. With such a spectacle before our eyes let us not be 
high-minded, but fear. We come to our tables of coiiimiiiuon willi 
the same weak nature that was in Judas, and Peter, and the rt'sd-; 
and Satan may be ready to enter into our heart and may be desirous 
to have us that he may sift us as wdieat. The nearer we stand to 
Jesus, the greater his efforts to throw the snare around our feed by 
which our fall may be effected. Let the seli-ignoraiiee and want of 
faith and failure in attachment that all the twelve showed that night 
shine as a beacon before our eyes, and under a trembling sense of 
our own weakness and liability to forsake or deny, or even to betray 
our Master, let us cast ourselves upon him, that for iis, too, he may 
pray the Pather, that in tlio coming hours of trial our faith fail not, 
but that through all of temptation and danger that yet awaits us 
in this world we may be safely borne, through the might of his 
strengthening presence, andf to the praise of his great name. 


XVIL 

JhE pORD’s ^UPPER.* 

THURSDAY. 

Let us imagine that one previously ignorant of the history of 
our religion were to set himself, in the first instance, to investigate 
the origin of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. The fact that 
the entire Christian church, however its various sections may other- 
wise differ, all agree in observing this rite, is before his eyes, and he 
finds upon inquiry that it has done so for many generations past. 
Guided simply by the lights of common history, he ascertains that 
as far back as till about one hundred and thirty years after the 
time when Christ is said to have lived, there was a society calling 
itself by Ms name, in w^hich this ordinance -was kept. There is then 
put into his hand a copy of the New Testament, in which an account 
of its first institution is given. He finds in this book, ho-wever, so 
much that is extraordinary, that he is disposed at first to be incred- 
ulous—inoredulous, among other things, as to this account. Might 
not this rite have taken its rise somewhat differently, at some after 

* Matt. 26 ; 26-29 ; Mark 14 : 22-25 ; Luke 22 : 19, 20 ; 1 Cor. 11 : 23-25. 
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period, tlie narrative contrived and adapted by those who wished to 
bestow upon it as interesting a birth as possible ? A slight reflection 
resolves this difficulty. How could the men of any after period, sa):^ 
fifty or a hundred years after the death of Christ, begin then for the 
first time to keep a rite which bore upon the very front of it that it 
was kept in obedience to a command of the Saviour given on the 
night before he died? Had this command not been given at that 
time, and had the observance not at that time commenced, one can- 
not see how, Avithout a falsehood in their hands Avhich they could 
not but detect, any bod}^ of men could at any posterior period have 
commenced the celebration. Besides, it is expressly asserted in the 
Acts of the Apostles that the first disciples of Jesus did actually 
begin the breaking of bread in remembrance of their Master a feAV 
days after the resurrection, and continued it weekly thereafter. How 
could a record containing such a statement have been at any subse- 
quent time foisted upon the faith of those who had never before 
seen or heard of such an ordinance? It would have been utterly 
impossible to have gained credit for a narratiAm containing such a 
statement, had the statement not in point of fact been true. 

Simply and by itself, therefore, the continuous observance of this 
sacred ordinance carries Aviih it a separate and independent proof 
that it must have commenced at the time specified in the gospel 
narrative. Assuming, then, that narrative as authentic, as being a 
trustAAmrthy account of AAdiat was said and done by Jesus Christ 
Avithin the chamber AAdiere he assembled AAuth the tAvelve, what might 
such an inquirer as we liaA-e imagined gather from that narrative 
alone, and Avithout going beyond its limits, as to the character of 
Christ ? 

1. Would he not be struck Avith the manifold evidence given 
Avitliin the compass of these feAv hours of the prescience of Jesus, his 
minute forelmoAAdedge of the future ? All throughout he speaks and 
acts as one aaTio knew that this Avas to be his parting intervieAA", -with 
the men around him, his last meeting AAuth them before his death. 
He kneAA" that his hour Avas come, that he should depart out of this 
Avorld unto the Father. He spoke of that departure as at hand. 
Externally there Avas nothing to indicate that his death was so near, 
that his body was so soon to be broken, his blood to be shed. Such 
private information might liaA^e been conveyed to him as to the 
plans and purposes of the rulers, and of the compact of the betrayer 
Avith them, as to satisfy him that the earliest opportunity would be 
taken to cut him off. A presentiment that his end Avas near might 
thus haA^e been created, but such a presentiment could not have 
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exliibited tlie clearness and the certainty of that conviction upon 
which he acted. Besides, it was not his own future alone which was 
mapped out so distinctly before his eye. It was the future, near and 
remote, of every man around him. He tells Judas beforehand that 
he was to betray him, Peter that he was to deny him, the whole of 
them that they were that night to be offended at him and forsakt' 
him, that he was to be left alone. Looking still farther on, he dimly 
intimates to Peter that in his death he was to resemble his Master, 
and distinctly tells the rest that for a little while they should be sor- 
rowful, but that their sorrow should be turned into joy ; that the time 
. was coming when they should be jDut out of the synagogues, and that 
whosoever killed them should think that he did God service. Three 
times in the course of his addresses, while pre-announcing one or 
another of these events, he emphatically declares that he told them 
these things beforehand, that when all came to pass they might re- 
member that he had told them, and believe that he was the Messiah 
promised to their fathers. Pondering over the form and manner of 
the evidence thus afforded of Christ’s prescience, might not our in- 
quirer say, Surely a greater than any of the old prophets is here ! 
Their knowledge of the future was derived from another, was com- 
inimicated as so derived. It was as the Lord revealed that they 
declared and described. To their eye there was so much light upon 
the future as God was pleased to throw upon it, but all around was 
darkness. They never assumed, and they never exercised, a power 
of foreknowing and foretelling in their own name, and without any 
limits. But here is one upon whom the power sits easily, as a natu- 
ral inherent gift, who exercises it without token of its being in any 
way limited, without any recognition of his indebtedness to another 
for the foresight he displays. 

2. Opening his mind and heart to the first impressions of the 
scene, our inquirer could not fail to be greatly struck with the strong 
considerate affection shown by Jesus to his disciples. There hangs 
around the incidents and sayings of the upper chamber the touching 
and tender interest which attaches to the last words and acts of the 
dying. Mlien a man knows that he is speaking to his family or 
friends around him for the last time, that it is his last opportunity of 
addressing to them words of counsel and encouragement, what a 
solemnity attaches to the interview ! And if he be a man of ardent 
affections, what love and sympathy will breathe out in Ms parting 
words ! The world of common life is not void of instances in which 
men so placed have risen to a heroic height of self-forgetfulness, and 
have spent their last moments in the effort to comfort and strengthen 
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tliose tliey left behind. There is much, however, to distinguish this 
instance of a parting farewell from all others of a like kind. It is 
given to no :^aii to foresee his impending sufferings, and the exact 
manner of his death, as Jesus foresaw them ; nor is it given to anj^ 
to foresee, as he did, all the after trials of those from whom he was 
to part. He knows, as he is speaking to the twelve in the guest- 
chamber, that within an hour or two he shall be lying in the great 
agony of the garden; that he shall never close his eyes again till he 
closes them in death ; that to-morrow there await him all the mocke- 
ries of the judgment-hall, all the shame and suffering of the cross; 
that the shades of the next day shall darken round his se]3iilchre. 
But the prospect of all this, though so near, so vividly seen, so aw- 
fully dark, has not power to -withdraw his thoughts from his disciples, 
or keep him from bestowing upon them those last hours given for 
eartldy intercourse. As he speaks to them his whole heart seems 
absorbed -with the one desire, to soothe, to comfort, to warn, to for- 
tify, to encourage. If he speak of his owm departure, it is as if the 
thing about it that grieved him most was, that they should be left 
exposed to so many difficulties and trials when he was gone. Their 
very ignorance of what was awaiting them quickens his compassion 
and gives deeper pathos to his -words. As he looks round upon the 
little flock so soon to be scattered as sheep without a shepherd, the 
coming history of each rises before his eye. There is James, who so 
soon is to seal his testimony with his blood ; Peter, who, like his 
Lord, is to be crucified; John, who is to be left survivor of them all. 
Hovf little do these men know’- the kind of life that is before them ! 
How shall he best prepare them for it ? The very frailties and faults 
that he knew" they w'ere to exhibit seem but to have added to the 
gentleness and tenderness of his love. How else shall w"e account 
for the manner in wdiich he speaks of them and to them upon this 
occasion? Of them, to his Father: Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me, and they have kept thy w"ord ; they have known 
surely that I came out from thee, they have believed that thou didst 
send me.” To themselves : “ Ye are they wdiich have continued with 
me in my temptations. And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
Father hath appointed unto me.” To speak in such a way as this of 
men wdio at the time knew" so little of the real character of their 
Master, and had so little faith ; to speak thus of the very men who, 
instead of continuing with him, w"ere all that very night to forsake 
him, what shall w"e say of it but that there was the very rarest exhi- 
bition here of that charity- wdiich believeth all things, thinketli no 
evil, hopeth all things; which, wherever faith, though it be but as a 
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grain of mustard-seed, is genuine; wlierever devotion/ tlioiigii it be 
•weak, is true — is ready to acknowledge and approve ? 

3. After being struck generally with the singular 3|anifestations 
of a deep-rooted self-forgetting attachment to the twelve shown by 
Jesus all through this interview^ w’e may imagine the attention of our 
supposed inquirer to be concentrated upon that act by wliicli he 
instituted an observance to be kept for ever after in remembrance of 
liiin. As the author of a great religious revolution, the head of a 
great religious society, it is remarkable that this is the one religions 
ceremony instituted and observed by bur Lord himself. After his 
death and resurrection, he issued the command that, on being enrolled 
as his followers, all wmre to be baptized; but this meeting together, 
this breaking of bread and drinking of wane in remembrance of 
him, was the single ordinance that in his lifetime he set up, and by 
his owm first observance halloW’ed. Is there anything peculiar in his 
having done so? There is nothing peculiar certainly in the cherish- 
ing and expressing a‘ desire to be remembered wdien w^e are gone by 
those we loved ; nothing peculiar in onr leaving behind some remem- 
brancers by w^hich our memory may be kept green and fresh wdthin 
their hearts. But there is something more here than the expression 
of such a desire, the bequeathing of such a remembrancer. There 
is the appointment of a particular mode by wdiich for ever after- 
wards the remembrance of Christ, and more particularly of his death 
for them, was to be sustained in the breasts of all his followers. It 
is common enough in human history to meet with periodical celebra- 
tions, anniversaries of the day of their birth, or of their death, held 
in honor of those who have greatly distinguished themselves by their 
virtues, their genius, their high services to their country or to man- 
kind. But where except here have we read of any one in his owm 
lifetime originating and appointing the method by which he wars to 
be remembered, himself presiding at the first celebration of the rite, 
and laying as his injunction upon all his followers, regularly to meet 
for its observance? Who among all those who have been the great- 
est ornaments of our race, the greatest benefactors of humanity^ 
w’-ould ever have risked his reputation, his prospect of being remem- 
bered by the ages that were to come, by exhibiting such an eager 
and x)remature desire to j)reserve and perpetuate the remembrance 
of his name, his character, his deeds? They have left it to others 
after them to devise the means for doing so ; neither vain enough, 
nor bold enough, nor foolish enough to be themselves the rramers of 
these means. Who then is he who ventures to do what none else 
ever did? Who is this who, ere he dies, by his owm act and deed 
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sets up tlie nfemorial institution by wliicli his death is to be shown 
forth ? Surely he must be one v/ho knows and feels that he has 
claims to be remembered such as none other ever had — claims of 
such a kind that, in pressing them in such a way upon the notice of 
his followers, he has no fear whatever of what he does being attrib- 
uted to aiijr other, any lesser motive than the purest, deepest, most 
unselfish love? Does not Jesus Christ in the very act of instituting 
in his osvjx lifetime this memorial rite, step at once above the level 
of ordinary humanity, and assert for himself a position toward man- 
kind utterly and absolutely unique ? 

And if, by the mere fact of Jesus Christ having erected with his 
own hand the institute bytwhich his name and memory were to be 
kept alive, the impression might thus, and naturally enough, have 
been conveyed into the mind of oiir supposed inquirer, of there 
being something* superhuman about him, would not this impression 
be sustained and enhanced as he ran his eye over the words which, 
on this occasion, Christ was represented as having addressed to his 
disciples? Something surely quite original, belonging to himself 
alone, was the way in which he spoke of his relationship to his own 
disciples, to all mankind, to the Divine Being wdiom he called his 
Father. To his own disciples you hear him saying, ‘‘I am the vine, 
ye are the branches.” Abide in me and I in you.” “Without me 
ye can do nothing.” “Because I live, ye shall live also.” “If ye 
shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.” As to all men you 
hear him saving, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life : no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” And as to God, “He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father.” “Te believe in God, believe also in 
me.” “And this is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent. I have glorified thee on the 
earth : I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do. And 
now, 0 Father, glorify thou me, with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.” “All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” 
“Fatlier, I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am ; that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given 
me: for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” Out 
of those few hours which J esiis spent with the twelve within the walls 
of the guest-chamber at Jerusalem, from what he did there, and 
what he said, how much would there be to awaken in the spiiit of 
such an inquirer as we have imagined, the most intense curiosity as 
to the real character of him who appears as president in this pass- 
over celebration ; how much to carry the conviction home either that 
lie was a vain presumptuous egotist, taking a place among his fellow's 
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and before God to wliicli lie liad no right, or lie was other than an 
ordinary child of Adam, one who stood in quite a diftereiit position 
both to God and to man from that which any one before, or any one 
since in the history of our race has occupied. 

With these remarks upon the general impressions wliich a first 
reading of the naiTatiye of all that happened in the giiest-chaiiil)er 
might be supposed to make on the mind of an intelligent and candid 
reader, let us look with our own eyes at the different accounts whicli 
have been transmitted to us of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
They are four in number. The one first written and published was 
that of St. Paul, remarkable not only as coming from one who was 
not an eye-witness, but who received it bf immediate revelation from 
our Lord himself. Springing from such a peculiar and independent 
source, its concurrence with those of the three evangelists is striking 
and satisfactory; for all the four accounts do thoroughly and sub- 
stantially agree. There are indeed many verbal difierences between 
them. No two of the narrators put exactly the same vforcls in 
Christ’s lips. We might have expected that if any words of our 
Lord were to be reported with exact and literal fidelity, they w’oiild 
have been those uttered by him on this occasion. That it is not so 
is one of the many proofs that it was the general meaning and sub- 
stance of what Christ said, rather than the exact expressions which 
he employed, that the sacred waiters were instructed to preserve. 
Three of the four accounts agree in telling us that there was a double 
blessing or giving of thanks, -the first at the breaking of the bread, 
the second at the giving of the cup. But no record whatever is 
preserved of the words in which these benedictions or prayers were 
couched ; a silence, not perhaps without reason, considering that it 
is in and by the consecration prayer of the priest, regarded as cor- 
responding to these benedictions, that the mysterious change in the 
elements is by some supposed to be effected. Two of the four ac- 
counts agree in telling us that there was an interval — how occupied 
is not told — between the two acts, that of breaking the bread and 
handing round the cup; the one taking place while the Supper was 
in progress, the other not till it was ended. Two also of the four 
accounts agree in telling us that it was as tliej^ were eating, that is, 
partaking in the ordinary way of the Paschal supper, that the bread 
of the new Christian rite was blessed and broken. 

It is not possible, indeed, with the broken and imperfect lights 
that we have here in hand, to have anything like a distinct concep- 
tion of the exact order of events. It is, however, almost certain, 
that it was after the paschal lamb was eaten, and towards the close 
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therefore of the Jewish ordinance, that Christ either interrupted the 
ordinaiy course of the feast, or turned that which had been the final 
distribution of a portion of the unleavened bread to a new and pecu- 
liar use. Anyhow, we may well believe that there was something in 
our Lord’s manner when he took the loaf in hand and lifted up his 
voice in prayer, and blessed and brake, that closed every lip and fixed 
on him every eye. The ivonder heightened when he said, “ Take, 
eat; this is my body -which is broken for you: this do in remem- 
brance of me.” It may have been, we presume it was, a silent inter- 
val which occurred, till the time came for the last cup of the feast, of 
the cup of blessing, to be handed round. Having blessed it also, 
he gave it to them, saying, “Drink ye all of it: for this is my blood 
of the new testament which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins.” 

How, then, we ask ourselves, after having studied as minutely as 
we can all that has been told us of the first observance of this ordi- 
nance, how, at what times, and in what manner, did our Lord intend 
that it should be celebrated in his church? The first disciples, the 
apostles themselves, had to put the same question, and we know 
something of the -way in -v^hich they answ^ered it. They could not, 
of course, connect it any more, as Christ had done, wnth the paschal 
supper, but, following so far, as they thought, their Lord’s example, 
they did connect it with a social meal; and so full of love were they, 
so anxious to have the memory of their risen Saviour ever before 
them, they continued daily breaking the bread from house to house. 
The associating, however, of the religious rite with a common supper 
led speedily to abuse. The secular and the social vitiated the spirit- 
ual, till, ill such a case as that which occurred at Corinth, all the 
sacredness and awe and tender love with W' hich the bread of this 
ordinance had at first been broken, w^ere lost amid the tumult of a 
riotous entertainment, in which some ate as the hungry eat, and in 
wiiich others were drunken. The strong hand of St. Paul was put 
forth to check so glaring an outrage on all the decencies of Christian 
worship. Under his rebuke the churches began to discountenance 
the practice wiiich had opened the door to this abuse. The social 
meal, under the name of Agape, or love-feast, was dissociated alto- 
gether from the religious observance. The Lord’s Supper ceased to 
be a supper. It was celebrated in the morning or mid-day, and not 
in the evening. The daily changed into the weekly observance, where 
it long stood ; the w^eekly into the monthly, where it still stands in 
many churches ; the monthly, in some cases, into the yearly, as was 
long the custom in ou|: own country. 
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Does not all tliis teacli ns liow free in this matter the church has 
been left by its great Founder— hoy/ little he cared about the form 
as compared with the spirit in which the memory of Ids dying loTe 
was to be preseiwed and perpetuated ? As to time, and place, and 
order, and outward circumstance, he left all loose. He framed no 
directory; he did not even leave behind any example that could be 
exactly copied. It has been so ordei^ed, both as to the original words 
and actions of our Lord, and the accounts that w^e have of them, that 
all attempts to re(inact, as it were, the scene in the guest-chamber are 
futile and vain. 

T-wo things, indeed, appear to be essential to a right conception 
of it. First, that in some way or other we recognise this ordiiianee 
as a social meeting. It is by sitting dow-n at one table, and parta- 
king together of the food spread thereon, that the ties of brotherhood 
and friendship are, in common life, expressed and maintained. And 
that true believers are without distinction and on equal terms, invited 
to sit down at the tables of the Christian communion, to be partakers 
of that one bread — is not this designed to teach them that they form 
one body, one brotherhood, all whose members should be bound to- 
gether by the spirit of love and sympathy, and readiness to bear 
each other’s burdens, and fco give each other help? The existing 
state of matters in our large Christian societies, when so many who 
know nothing of one another associate in this holy ordinance, stands 
in the way of this being realized. Nevertheless, it ought ever to 
be regarded as one part of its intention, to impress upon us the 
unity of the Christian brotherhood, their oneness with one another, 
and the duties of universal charity which this unity, this oneness, 
involves. 

Still more striking, however, and still more important is it, to 
notice what the source, and bond, and seal of this union of all true 
Christians with one another is, as symbolized and represented in this 
chief rite of our religion. Christ w- ould unite us to one another by 
bringing us to the same table, and dividing out to us the same bread 
and wine. But that bread and -wine, what are they ? His own body, 
his own blood; we have no true union wdth each other, but by and 
through such a union with himself as is represented by the image— 
almost too strong, w^e might think, and somewhat rude and harsh, yet 
one of the aptest that could be used — of our taking him and feeding 
upon him— eating his flesh and drinking his blood. 
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XVIIL 


jjSTHSEMANE* 

THUBSDAY. 

The pasclial celebration over, and Ms own supper instituted, 
Jesus and liis discij)les united in singing a lij^mn. We should like to 
have been told exactly what the words 'were, in singing which the 
voices of Jesus and the eleven blended. If, as there is much reason 
to believe, they were those of the one hundred and fifteenth, one hun- 
dred and sixteenth, one hundred and seventeenth, and one hundred 
and eighteenth psalms, with wdiat singular emotion must our Lord 
have repeated the verses: “The sorrow^s of death compassed me, and 
the pains of hell gat hold upon me: I found trouble and sorrow. 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints. The 
Lord is on my side; I wdll not fear: what can man do unto me? 
The stone which the builders refused is become the headstone of the 
corner,” 

The hymn having been sung, and the w^ords recorded in the four- 
teenth chapter of the gospel of St. John having been spoken, Jesus 
said to his disciples, “ Arise, let us go hence.” At his command they 
rise and are ready to follow- him. But he does not immediately go 
forth. It grieves him to break up the inteiwiew^ He will prolong it 
to the uttermost ; give to them the last moments that can be spared. 
As they cluster round him, he continues Ms address. At last it closes 
with these conifortmg w^ords : “ These things have I spoken unto you, 
that ill me ye might have peace. In the wmiid ye shall have tribnla- 
tion: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the w^orld.” So ended 
that discourse, wdiich, spoken originally to a small and undistin- 
guished company in a rude upper chamber at Jerusalem, has already 
won for itself an audience vaster and more varied than ever listened 
to the words of any other speaker upon earth, and wiiicli has ren- 
dered but a small part of the wide service of instruction and comfort 
w^hich it is destined to discharge to the sinful and sorrowiiil children 
of, our race. 

Our Lord’s last act of intercourse with his own in the upper 
chamber was to bear them uj)on the arms of faith before his Bather, 
in the offering of that sublime intercessory prayer w^Mch he has left 
behind him as a specimen of the advocacy which, as their great High 
Priest, he conducts for Ms people before the throne. 

* Matt. 26 : 36-46 ; Mark 14 : 32-42 ; Luke 22 : 394:6. 
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Trom tlie room rendered so sacred by all that bad been said and 
done in it, Jesus and the eleyen at last depart. It was near mid- 
nigbt, blit tlie full moon lighted them on their way. TIiot passed 
out of one of the city gates, descended into the Talley of Jchosha- 
phat, crossed the Kedron, and made their way to the garden of (.4eth- 
semane,'“ the well-known retreat where Jesus had often latdy 
the night ; consecrating beforehand the scene of his great agori}" b}’- 
seasons of solitary prayer. At the entrance to this garden losiis 
said to his disciples generally, “ Sit ye here, while I go and pray I’oii- 
der.” There was nothing strange in his desiring to be alone. He 
had often before severed himself in like manner from the tweban 
But there was something singular in it — showing that he was looking 
forward to something more than an ordinary night of solitary rest or 
prayer — 'when, instructing the others to remain where they w^ere, he 
took Peter, and James, and John along with him farther into the 
interior of the garden. They had been the three chosen and honored 
witnesses of his transfiguration on the mount. Was it to beholcl 
some new display of his power and glory that they were taken non 
again apart? Was the Father about to answer the petition so lately 
offered, and in their presence to glorify his Son? Were they again 
to gaze upon their Master clothed in light, sliming all over with a 
brightness that would throw the moonlight which bathed them into 
shadow? Wondering what was to come, Peter, James, and John 
follow their Master as he leads them into the recesses of Gethsem- 
ane, towards some spot perhajis wdiich overhanging olive-branches 
or the swelling hillside shaded, intercepting the iiioonbeamk Ere 
they reach that spot he turns to speak to them. There is a great 
change upon his countenance, but it is into gloom, not into glory. 
He looks as one ‘‘sore amazed and very heavy,” upon whose spirit 
the horror of some great darkness, the pressure of some great bur- 
den, has fallen. He speaks, but the calmness and serenity which 
had breathed in every tone of his voice are gone. “ My soul,” lie 
says to them, “ is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” Strange 
aspect for their Master to wear; strange words for him to speak! 
They had never seen that countenance so overshadowed. They had 
never heard him utter such mournful language. What can it be that 
has wrought so sudden a change? What deep trouble of the soul is 

* However ready to do so, we could not, wdien in its neigliborkood, persuade 
ourselves that tlie traditional is the real Gethseniane. It is too close to the city 
and too near a road which, at least in passover times, must have been a very 
public thoroughfare. Higher up the valley of Jehoshaphat there is a recess in 
the western slope of Mount Olivet which seemed to us much more likely to 
have been the scene of our Lord’s agony. 
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it tliat Tents itself in tkese words ? Peter perhaps might have put 
some question to his Master, but the time is not given him. “Tarry 
ye here,” Christ adds, “and watch with me.” Leaving them in their 
turn amazed, he withdraws from them about a stone-cast, (forty or 
fifty yards,) not so far oj0f but that they can see, and even hear him. 
He reaches the shaded spot, he Imeels, he falls upon his face, and 
from the prostrate form the prayer goes up to heaven : “ O my Fa- 
ther, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me : nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.” It may have been but a short time that 
Jesus remained in this posture of prayer. Brief as it was, on rising 
and returning to where he had left the three disciples, he found them 
sleeping. Waking them, and singling out Peter, the one of whom 
this should have been least expected, he says to him, “ Simon, sleep- 
est thou ?” Mark 14 : 37. ' 'After all your late professions of being so 
willing to follow me to prison tand to death, “what, couldst not thou 
watch with me one hour?”’ Then to him and to the others he says, 
“Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation : the spirit indeed 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.” How did the Saviour look, on this 
his first return from the place of his agony? Was the trouble gone 
from his countenance? did nothing but the shadow of it remain? 
The interval must have brought some relief. When he rose from the 
ground, retraced his ste|)s, bent over his disciples, stirred them up 
from their slumbers, spoke to them as he did, is it not evident that 
for the time the current of his thoughts was changed; a temporary 
calm was spread over his troubled spirit ; the inv/ard conflict was not 
such as that which had cast him on the ground, and drawn from him 
the prayer to his Father? Again, however, our Lord leaves the 
three and retires to the same spot. As he reaches it, the heavy agony 
is again upon his sold — heavier, if that could be, than before. Again 
it bows him to the earth ; again he prays as before, but now still more 
earnestly, the inward pressure telling so upon the outward form, 
that his sweat is “ as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground.” The human power to bear, strained to its utmost limits, 
seems ready to give way. There appears “an angel from heaven 
strengthening him.” And now there is a second pause or interval of 
respite, in which the three are visited a second time, and a second 
time found sleeping. But he does not weaken them as he had done ^ 
before; or if he does, he does not stay to speak to those whose eyes 
. are heavy, and who “wist not what to answer him.” He is content 
to stand for a moment, bending on them a look of compassion and 
unutterable love. The call to the struggle comes again. A third 
time he is on the cold, bare earth ; a third time the same words, ex- 
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pressiye of tlie same inward conflict and snflering, go tip to lieayen. 
Tlie tMce-re]5eatecl prayer is so far answered. The strength is given, 
the conflict is over. Then he coineth to his disciples and saith unto 
them, Sleep on now, and take your rest; behold, the hour is at hand, 
and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners,” Even as 
he speaks he hears the sound of approaching footsteps, or catches 
sight of the high priest’s band, with the traitor at its head, and so 
he adds, Eise, let us be going : behold, he is at hand that doth 
betray me.” From face and form and voice and spirit every trace of 
the inward tumult and agony is gone. Never perhaps in all his life 
did the Saviour appear in calmer, serener dignity then when he step- 
ped forth to meet the betrayer: nor did the calmness and serenity for 
a moment forsake him, all through the trial, and the mocking, and 
the scourging, and the crowning with thorns, and the nailing him to 
the cross. Nor did the soul-conflict and soul-agony return till, from 
the midst of the darkness that for three hours wu’apped the cross, w^e 
hear a cry, kindred to those which cleft the midnight air within Geth- 
semane, “ My God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 

Passing with Jesus from the upper chamber into the garden, one 
of the first impressions made upon ns is that of the suddeimess and 
greatness of the transition. Delivered within the compass of the 
same hour, wiiat a contrast between the prayers of the one place and 
of the other — the one so calm, so serene, so elevated; the others so 
dark and troubled ! Look first at him as, with eyes uplift to heaven, 
lie offers up the one; look at him again as, prostrate on the earth, in 
garments moist with sweat and blood, he offers up the other. Listen 
to him as, speaking on a level with the throne itself, he says, Fa- 
ther, I will that they also whom thou hast given me be with me wiiere 
I am, that they may behold my glory.” Listen* to Mm as, in peti- 
tions brief and broken, wrung from a spirit torn with most intense 
sorrow, he says, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
What a mighty and mysterious descent from that height above to 
these depths beneath! And how^ rapidly described; the transition 
so quick, with nothing outw’-ard to account for it. If it be, as we 
know it is, a severe trial for our humanity to pass rapidly from one 
extreme of emotion to another, if the trial be greater the stronger the 
^ contrast between the tw’-o states of feeling, and the quicker the change 
takes place— if rapid passage from extreme joy to extreme grief, or 
the reverse, have been knowm even to loose the silver cord and break 
the golden bowl of life — let us ask ourselves to what a trial, apart 
from all consideration of the depth or intensity of the emotions them- 
selves, must the humanity of our Lord have been exposed during the 
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last twelve lioiirs before bis death, arising from the very suddenness 
and greatness of those alternations through which he passed. 

But ■wherein did the great sorrow which came upon him in Geth- 
semane consist ? It is inconceivable and inadmissible that it was the 
prospect of those outward suflbrings and that bodily death -which lay 
between him and the grave in -which he was next day to be laid, that 
agitated to such an extreme degree the spirit of our Saviour, and 
•wrung from him the thrice-repeated prayer. Admitting to the fullest 
extent that our nature shrinks from suffering, recoils from death; 
that suffering and dying are those strange things for which human 
nature in the beginning -was not created;” that the purer, fuller, more 
perfect that nature is — the more abhorrent to it they must be, and 
that, consequently, the intensity of the shrinking, the depth of the 
recoil, W'ould be at its maximum point in the sinless humanity of our 
Lord — yet are there overbalancing considerations which forbid the 
idea that had it been mere ordinary sufferings, such as any other man 
placed in the same circumstances might have felt, and a mere ordi- 
nary death that Jesus had before him, he W'ould or could have shrunk 
in such a way beneath the prospect. For let us remember that if, on 
the one hand, ive attribute to Christ every sinless infirmity to which 
our nature is liable, on the other hand "we must attribute to him eveiy 
virtue, and that in its highest quality and degree of wdiich that nature 
is capable, and among these patience and fortitude. Other men have 
endured as much physical suffering, have passed through as igno- 
minious and as torturing deaths, -without the slightest ruffling of spirit, 
with the calmest and most heroic fortitude, mingling even ecstatic 
songs of praise with the sounds of the crackling fagots by wiiich their 
bodies w^ere consumed. Are we to degrade our Saviour beneath the 
common martyr-level, or believe that a burden that others bore so 
easily prostrated him in the garden, forced from him those prayers, 
and WTapped him in that bloody sweat ? 

It is true indeed that Christ had a clear and perfect vision before- 
hand of all that he w^as to endure, such as no other can have, and 
this may have heightened the power of the dark prospect that lay 
before him. But such a vision w^as his from the beginning. "Why 
w^as it only now’-, here at Gethsemane, that it so specially and deeply 
affected him? Besides, his complete and accurate foreknowledge 
extended beyond the cross, embraced the resurrection and ascension. 
If in the foreground there were humiliation, suffering, and death, in 
the background were exaltation and triumph. Should not the depres- 
sion produced by the vivid foresight of the one, have been relieved by 
the hope and joy excited by the as vivid foresight of the other ? 
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EelinquisHng the idea that it was the prospect of the physical 
sufferings of the cross that induced the agony of the garden, it may 
be thought that this agony was due to the presentiment of tliat deep- 
er inward woe which wrung with such bitter anguish the spirit of (var 
Lord, from the hidden depths of which there went up the iiiystcrions 
utterance, ‘‘'My 6od, my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” Eut is 
this likely ? With us imagination may swell out some threatening 
and impending calamity into such false proportions, that we may 
actually suffer more from the anticipation than from the reality. 
Could it have been so with Christ? In a mind like his, ■where all the 
faculties and feelings of our nature existed in perfect balance, W'e 
should naturally expect that the due proportion would be observed 
between the pressure produced by anticipation and that produced by 
the actual event; that the one should be but a shadow of the other. 
Is it so here ? Is the Gethsemane sorrow a mere shadow of the sor- 
row of the cross ? All that is told us of it testifies that under it, what- 
ever it was, the w'hole power of endurance that wms in our Lord’s 
humanity was tried and tested to the very last degree. It was a 
purely mental anguish, yet such a strain did it exert upon the body 
that it forced the life-current of the blood out of its accustomed chan- 
nels, and sent it forth to mingle with the drops of sweat that fell to 
the ground. It was an agony so intense that three times, with the 
utmost vehemence of desire, the request went up to heaven, “Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” We can readily under- 
stand that from a quarter of which w^e shall presently have to speak, 
our Saviour’s spirit might and did lie open to an anguish of such a 
peculiar nature and intensity that it is saying nothing more of him 
than that he was- a man, to say that such strong crying for relief 
issued from his lips ; the vehemence of the desire for this relief offer- 
ing a gauge and measure of the pressure that produced it. But w'e 
cannot understand, if it were not the actual endurance itself, but only 
the foresight of it that wms operating on him, how he who had all 
along been looking forward to the decease he was to accomplish at 
Jerusalem, .who was so straitened till it was accomplished, who kneAv 
so well that it was for that very end he came into the world — should 
at this one time be so moved by the mere prospect of the cup being 
put into his hand, that he should so vehemently recoil from it, and so 
ardently desire that it might pass from him. 

We feel ourselves shut up to the conclusion that the agony of the 
garden was inward, ’ unique, mysterious, impossible to fatlfom ; the 
same in source, the same in ingredients, the same in design, the same 
in effect with our Lord’s spiritual sufferings on the cross; an integral 
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and constituent part of tlie endurance to which, as our spiritual head 
and representative, he submitted, and which sprang from our iniqui- 
ties being laid upon him, in a way and manner that is not open to 
us to comprehend. “ He bare our sins in his own body on the tree,” 
offering tfiere, not merely or mainly his body to the Homan execu- 
tioner, but his soul in sacrifice to God. Consummated upon the 
cross, this soul-offering was made also in the garden. Jesus spake 
of an hour and a cup which became so identified in the minds of the 
evangelists, that they are used interchangeably in the narrative of 
the passion. The hour and the cup were one, embracing the entire 
suffering unto death. The hour was on him, and he passed through 
it; the cup was in his hand, he put it to his lips and drank it equally 
in the garden and on the cross. In passing through that hour, in 
drinking that bitter cup, he made the great atonement for our trans- 
gressions. Some great obstacle there must have been in the way of 
our restoration to the Divine favor. Whatever it was, by the obedi- 
ence unto death of God’s dear Son it has been wholly removed. 
“Father,” he said, “if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” If 
ever from this earth a cry for relief from suffering went up to God to 
which his ear was open, surely it was this ; whom should the Father 
shield from sorrow if not his own dear Son ? Yet the cup did not 
pass away. The prayer was answered in the strength to endure 
being given, but not in the endurance being removed. To that en- 
durance we are to look as furnishing the ground of our forgiveness 
and acceptance. It has taken every obstruction which our guilt, the 
holiness and justice ol the Divine character, the integrity and majesty 
of the Divine law, the stability and prosperity of God’s great spiritual 
empire, interposed between us and the immediate and entire blotting 
out of all our iniquities. 

Spread over the whole of our Lord’s suffering life, it was con- 
densed in the agony of the garden and the anguish of the cross. 
But why broken into these two great sections, of which we can 
scarcely tell which was the larger, or in which, the suffering was the 
more intense? Why but that in the sight of siich a sorrow descend- 
ing upon the Saviour’s spirit, in the absence of all inflictions from 
without — in the quiet of the garden, in the loneliness of the midnight 
hour — ^before a hand had been laid on him, before thorn had touched 
his brow, or scourge his back, or nail his hands and feet, w^e might 
learn to separate in our thoughts. the mental and spiritual from the 
bodily sufferings of Christ ; to recognize the truth of the saying, that 
the sufferings of his soul formed the soul of his sufferings. 

But while the breaking of the great endurance into these two por- 
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tions — tlie one borne in tbe garden, and tl>e otlier upon tlie cross — - 
carries with it this instructiye lesson, is nothing to be learned froiii 
the subdivision of the former into those three parts which wore sep- 
arated so distinctly from one another? Does this subdivision not 
carry with it an indication of the perfect voluntariness on Christ’s 
part of the sufferings of Gethsemane ? To give them their vicarious 
and atoning virtue, it wns necessary that Christ’s sufferings should 
throughout possess this character. Many things about the time and 
manner and circumstances of his death were obviously so ordered as 
to make it evident that he laid down his life of himself, that no man 
took it from him. Much also about the agony of the garden evinces 
that it was voluntarily undergone, and might easily, had Christ so 
willed, have been avoided. Do not those three breaks and pauses — 
his taking up and laying down the cup, his coming to and going from 
his disciples, correspond best with the idea of the agony being one 
not laid upon him from without or endured by compulsion, but 
one ■which he could and did take on or lay off, into vrhicli he en- 
tered by an act and effort of thought and will ; by the vivid reali- 
zing of the spiritual relationship in wdiich he stood to the great world 
of transgressors; his voluntary susception of their sins? 

Apart from any such view of it, let us look at the manner of his 
dealing with the disciples in the course of his agony. Why did 
Jesus, in planting the three at the entrance of tlie garden, say to 
them, “Tarry ye here and watch with me”? It may have been, to 
assign to them the post of watchful sentinels, the duty of guarding 
him against surprise, of giving him timely notice of approaching 
danger. He had already distinctly w-arned them of some impending 
peril, of a storm that wms about to burst on him, 6f such force and 
pressure that it would drive every one of them from his side. He 
had told them that one of themselves -w^as that night to betray him. 
Although at the time none but John knew about the traitor, the 
abrupt departure of Judas must have excited their attention, and 
John had time and opportunity on their w^ay out to the garden to tell 
them on what errand he had gone. Jesus Imew^ wdien he dismissed 
him that prompt action was needed; and wdiat he did, Judas must 
have done quickly. He had to go to some of the men wdth wdiom he 
had made Ms compact, and tell them that he was ready instantly to 
fulfil it. He knew where Jesus would go. They might seize him 
there at dead of night, without danger of popular tumult. They had 
not intended to arrest him during the feast; but the opportunity now 
offered is too tempting for them to resist. He may be in their hands 
before day dawn. His trial and condemnation can quickly be de- 
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spatcliecl. .Det instant execution follow, and before the people gather 
for tlie morning sacrifice the hated Galilean may be removed. They 
at once agree with the proposal of the traitor, ^ and as the small 
company in the upper chamber is breaking up, in another part of 
the city a larger one is assembling to move under the leadership of 
the betrayer. 

Nothing of this was known to the disciples, yet something might 
have been suspected. When Jesus placed them at their posts, and 
bade them wmtcli with him, might they not naturally enough have 
regarded this as a summons to them to guard his hours of prayer 
and rest from the approach of the enemy ? Nor does the fact that it 
wars the fixed and predetermined pimpose of Christ to wait for and 
voluntarily surrender himself to the high priest’s band, militate 
against the idea that this duty wns laid on them. And had they 
proved true to such a charge — scattered as they were like outlying 
pickets, first the three, and then farther off the eight — had they kept 
a strict lookout upon the xrath that led out from the city, each eye 
searching the shady places, each ear open to catch the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, long ere it reached the sj)ot the betrayer’s com- 
pany might have been detected, the wmrning given, and a timely flight 
effected. But the sentinels slept at their posts, till their Master came 
and roused them with the wmrds, ^'Eise, let us be going: behold, he 
that betrayeth me is at hand.” 

Christ’s call to w^atchfulness and prayer was not so much for his 
sake as for theirs. It wms that they might not enter into temptation 
so as to be overcome by it. Thick-coming and heavy wmes were im- 
pending over himself — the arrest, the trial, che condemnation, the 
crucifixion. He would prepare for all by prayer. When Judas 
comes he will find his Master just risen from his knees, the fitter 
thereby to pass in serene composure through all that lay before him. 
And he know^s that trials awmit his disciples as wmll as himself : they 
wnll have to pass through the shame and the reproach of being recog- 
nised as his follow’-ers ; they wdll have tests applied to their fidelity 
needing more strength than they now possess. He bids them 
w^atch and |)ray that the needed strength may be imparted. The}^ 
neglect the counsel, they waste the precious interval. The be- 
trayer is upon them and their Master ; upon him fresh from prayer, 
upon them all unprepared, roused from their heavy sleep. 

In our lesser sorrows w^e throw ourselves upon the sympathy of 
others ; in our greater we seek solitude and wrrap ourselves in silence. 
The solitude breeds selfishness. In bearing our heavy burdens we 
are apt to become self-engrossed and careless about others. How 
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dicltlie Saviour act in tlie liour of bis so bitter grief? The strong 
instinct of linmanity was upon Mm, and be would be alone, vet not 
alone. Had absolute sobtude been sought for, be would liave planted 
the whole eleven at the entrance into Getbsemane, and liiniself gone 
so far into the interior that no buman eye bad been on liim, no 
earthly Vvdtness near. In taking Peter, and James, and John so far 
along with him, and placing them where they may have seen and 
beard, does not a craving for buman sympathy reveal itself? Ho will 
not have them close beside him when the mysterious agony is expe- 
rienced. Into it, from its nature as well as from its depth, he knows 
they cannot enter. But be would have them near, looking on at a 
distance, following him with such broken sympathy as they can give. 
It will be a solace and a support to him ; and had they watched and 
given him the sympathy be craved, no angel from heaven might have 
been needed ; theirs might have been the honor and the happiness 
of strengthening him in the hour of weakness. But whatever solace 
or support they might have given was withheld. They sleep on all 
the time, roused but for a moment to relapse into repose. And when 
he comes to them at last, is there not something like mournful irony 
and reproach in his words, “ Sleep on now, and take your rest” ? ^ The 
time for watching, praying, sympathizing is past ; no longer can your 
sleeping do any harm, your watching do any good. The opportunity 
is for ever gone, the good is irrevocably lost, the evil irreparably done.’ « 

It does not so much surprise us that at the first Peter, and James, 
and John should have fallen asleep. It had been a long, exciting 
evening, and by the strange sorrow that had filled their breasts they 
were weakened for watchfulness. But that after the first visit and 
the pointed rebuke, Christ should come a second and a third time 
and find them sleeping- still, it needed his own Divine compassion to 
forgive and overlook. His comings and goings, his mingling of these 
repeated visits to the disciples with the great atoning grief, how liigli 
in our esteem should this raise our Lord and Saviour : how near to 
our hearts should it bring him ! 

And ere we leave Getbsemane, let a parting thought be bestowed 
on the great example Christ has left us of the spirit in which all 
heavy trials and sorrows should be met and borne. A stone-cast 
measured the distance in the garden which separated him from the 
nearest of his followers; but wdio shall measure for us that distance 
in the spiritual world which then separated the Man of Sorrows from 
every other sufferer of our race ? His outward separation and soli- 
tude, how imperfect an emblem of the inner solitude of his soul! 
From the depths of that lonely agony do we not hear a voice saying 
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to iis, Beliold ! and see if tliere be any sorrow like unto iny sorrow” ? 
But tliougli so far removed from us, there is a sense in wliicliwve 
must have fellowship with this suffering of Christ, must drink of the 
same cup, and be baptized with the same baptism. With us also 
there come times ■when all the strength we have is strained to the 
uttermost and is ready to give way. There are Gethsemanes in the 
followers’ as in the Master’s life. When they come, let us look at 
and try, to copy his example. Being in agony, he prayed simply, 
earnestly, repeatedly, using the same -words again and again. Is 
any cup of more than usual bitterness put into our hands, let us too 
pray in the same spirit and in the same manner. He mingled care 
and thought for others with his owm intensest sorrow. In his "weak- 
ness he accepted an angel’s help. Let not the heaviest grief that 
ever comes upon us shut our heart to gentle pity, xind whoever 
they be that come to sjmipathize with and to help us, let us count 
them as angels sent from heaven, and give them an angel’s w^elcome. 
^^Let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” It was not sinful in him to desire relief from poignant grief, 
nor is it so in us. But with us as with him, let the desire for relief 
mingle with and be lost in the spirit of an entire submission to the 
will of our Father in heaven. 
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THE 


LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S PASSION. 


I. 

JhE jBETRAYAL AND THE ^ETRAYER^."^ 

‘‘The niglit on wliicli lie was betraj^ed” — that long, sleepless, 
checkered, troubled night — the last night of onr Lord’s suffering 
life — that one and only night in which we can follow him throughout, 
and trace his footsteps from hour to hour — through what strange 
vicissitudes of scene and incident, of thought and feeling, did our 
Saviour on that niglit pass! The meeting in the upper chamber, the 
washing of the disciples’ feet, the keeping of the Hebrew passover ; 
the cloud that gathered round his brow, the sad warnings to Peter, 
and the terrible ones to Judas; the institution of his owm Supper, the 
tender consolatory discourse, the sublime intercessory prayer; the 
garden ; its brief and broken prayers, its deep and awful agony; the 
approach of the high priest’s band, the arrest, the, desertion by all, 
the denials bj’ one ; the private examination before Annas, the public 
arraignment before the Sanhedrim; the silence as to all minor 
charges, the great confession, the final and formal condemnation to 
death; all these between the time that the sun of that Thursday 
evening set, and the sun of Friday morning rose upon Jerusalem. 
We are all, perhaps, more familiar with the incidents of the first half 
of that night, than with those of the second. Of its manifold sor- 
rows, the agony in the garden formed the fitting climax. Both out- 
wardly and inwardly, it was to the great Sufferer its hour of darkest, 
deepest midnight. Let us join him now as he rises from his last 
struggle in Gethsemane, and follow till we see him laid in Joseph’s 
sepulchre.* 

The sore amazement is past. Some voice has said to the troubled 
•5^- Matt. 26 : 47-56 ; Mark 14 : 43-50 : Lake 22 : 47-53 ; John 18 : 2-11. 
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waters of bis spirit, Peace, be still! Instead of the stir and tumult 
of the sotil, there is a calm and dignified composure, which ne-Ter 
once forsakes him, till the same strange internal agony oiieo more 
comes upon him on the cross. “Eise,” says Jesus, as for the third and 
last time he bends over the slumbering disciples in the garden, '‘Eiso, 
let us be going. Lo, he that betrayetli me is at hand!” T\hikeful 
as he has been while the others were sleeping, has he heard the noise 
of approaching footsteps? has he seen the shadows of advancing 
forms, the flickering light of torch and lantern glimmering through 
the olive leaves? It was not necessary that eye or ear should give 
him notice of the approach. He knew all that the betrayer medita- 
ted when, a few hours before, he had said to him, “ That thou doest, 
do quickly.” He had seen and known, as though he had been pres- 
ent, the immediate resort of Judas to those with wdiom he had so 
recently made his unhallo'wed bargain, telling them that the hour 
had come for carrying the projected arrangement into execution, and 
that he w^as quite sure that Jesus, as his custom all that week had 
been, •would go out to Gethsemane so soon as the meeting in the 
upper chamber had broken up, and that there they could easily and 
surely, without any fear of popular disturbance, lay hold of him. 
The proposal was hailed and adopted vvith eager haste, for there was 
no time to be lost — they had but a single day for action left. The 
band for seizing him 'was instantly assembled — great multitude,” 
quite needlessly numerous, even though resistance had been con- 
templated by the eleven; a band curiously composed — some Eoman 
soldiers in it from the garrison of Fort Antonia, excited on being 
summoned to take part in a midnight enterprise of some difficulty 
and danger; the- captain of the temple guard, accompanied by some 
subordinates, private servants of Annas and Caiaphas the high 
priests, with some members even of the Sanhedrim among them; 
(Luke 22 : 52 ;) a band curiously accoutred — with staves as well as 
swords, with lanterns and torches, that, clear though the night wais — 
the moon being at the full,'^^ they might hunt their victim out through 
all the shady retreats of the olive gardens, and prevent the possibility 
of escape. Stealthily they cross the Kedron, with Judas at their 
head, and come to the very place where all this while Jesus has been 
enduring his great agony. Yes; this is the place where Judas tells 
them they will be so sure to find him. Now, then, is the time for the 
lanterns and the torches. They are saved the search. Stepping out 
suddenly into the clear moonlight, Jesus himself stands before them, 

* We know it was so from the day of the month on which the passover was 
celebrated. 
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and calmh' says, ^^Wiiom seek ye?” There are many in that band 
who know him well enough, but there is not one of them wdio has 
courage to answer — Thee.” A creeping a-we is already on their 
spirits. They leave it to others, to those wdio know him but by 
name, to sa,y, Jesus of hfazareth. Jesus says to them, “ I am he and 
as soon as he has said it, they go backward, and fall every one to the 
ground. Has some strange sight met their eye? has Jesus been mo- 
mentarily transfigured as on the Mount? have some stray beams from 
the concealed glory burst forth upon them ? Or is it some inward ter- 
ror shot by a hand invisible through their hearts? Whatever the spell 
be that has stripped them of all strength, and driven tliem backwards 
to the ground, it lasts but for a brief season. He v-ho suddenly laid 
it on as quickly lifts it off. But, for that short time, wdiat a picture 
does the scene present! Jesus standing in the quiet moonlight, 
calmly waiting till the prostrate men shall rise again; or turning, 
perhaps, a pensive look upon his disciples cowering under the shade 
of the olivG' trees, and gazing with wonder at the sight of that whole 
band lying flat upon the ground. For a moment or tivo, how still it 
is! you could have heard the falling of an olive-le^f. But now the 
spell is over, and they rise. The Koman soldier starts to his feet 
again, as more than half ashamed, not knowing v/hat should have 
so frightened him. The Jewish officer gathers up his scattered 
strength, w'onclering that it had not gone for ever. Again the quiet 
question comes from the lips of Jesus, ‘'Whom seek ye?” They say 
to him, “Jesus of Nazareth.” Jesus answ’-ers, “I have told you that 
I am he. If therefore ye seek me, let these go their way : that the 
saying might be fulfilled which he spake, Of them wiiich thou hast 
given me have I lost none.” 

Perfectly spontaneous, then, on the part of our Divine Eedeemer, 
was the delivering of himself up into the hands of his enemies, tie 
wiio by a w’ord and look sent that rough hireling band reeling back- 
w’ards to the ground, how easily could he have kept it there ; or how 
easily, though they had been standing all around him, could he have 
passed out through the midst of them, every eye so blinded that it 
could not see him, every arm so paralyzed that it could not touch 
Mm ? Judas knew how in such a manner he had previously escaped. 
He must have had a strong impression that it wmuld not be so easy 
a thing to accomplish the arrest, when he told the men, “Whomso- 
ever I shall kiss, that same is he; take him, and hold him fast.” 
Take him; hold him! it wall only be- if he please to be taken and to 
be held that they will have any power to do it. This perfect freedom 
from all outw’'ard compulsion, this entirely voluntary surrender of 
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Hmself to suffering and death, enter as necessary elements into tlie 
great atonement. And is not its essential element — its being made 
for others — shadowed forth in this outward incident of the Eedeeni- 
er’s life, 'Take me,’ he said, ‘but let these go their way.’ It was 
to throw a protecting shield over this little flock, that he put forth 
his great power OTer that mixed multitude before him, and made 
liiem feel how wholly they were within his grasp. It was to acquire 
for a time such a mastery over them that they should consent to let 
his disciples go: It was no part of their purpose beforehand to 
do thus. They proved this, when, the temporary impression over, 
they seized the young man by the way, whom curiosity had drawn 
out of the city, whom they took to be one of his disciples, and who 
with difficulty escaped out of their hands. 

‘ Take me, but let these go their way.’ John saw, in the freedom 
and safety of the disciples thus secured, a fulfilment of the Lord’s 
own saying in the prayer of the supper-chamber, “Them that thou 
gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost.” We cannot im- 
agine that the beloved disciple saw nothing beyond protection from 
common earthly danger in the expression which he quotes; but that 
he saw% in the very manner in which that kind of protection had 
been extended, a type or emblem of the higher and spiritual deliver- 
ance that Christ has accomplished for his people by his deliverance 
unto death. Freedom for us, by his sufiering himself to be bound ; 
safety for us, by the sacrifice of himself ; life for us, by the death which 
he endured : have we not much of the very soul and spirit of the atone- 
ment in those few words, ‘ Take me, but let these go their way’.? It 
is the spiritual David, the great and good Shepherd, saying, “ Let thy 
hand be laid upon me; but as for these sheep, not, O Lord my God, 
on them.” 

Judas stood with those to whom Jesus said, “Whom seek ye?” 
Along with them he reeled back and fell to the ground. Along with 
them he speedily regained his standing posture, and was a listener 
as the Lord said, “ I have told you that I am he ;” inviting them to do 
with him as they wished. There is a pause, a hesitation ; for who 
will be the first to lay hand upon him? Judas will relieve them of 
any lingering fear. He will show them how safe it is to approach 
this Jesus. Though the stepping forth of Christ, and the questions 
and answers which followed, have done away with all need of the 
preconcerted signal, he will yet go through all that he had engaged 
to do; or, perhaps, it is almost a mechanical impulse upon which he 
acts, for he had fixed on the thing that he was to do toward accom- 
plishing the arrest; lie had conned his part weU beforehand, and 
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braced himself up to go through with it. Hence, when the time for 
action comes, he stops not to reflect, but lets the momentum of hi's 
predetermined purpose carry him along. He salutes Jesus with a 
kiss! If ever a righteous indignation might legitimately be felt, 
surely it was here. And if that burning sense of wrong had gone no 
farther in its expression than simply the refusal of such a salutation, 
would not Christ liaxe acted with unimpeachable propriety? But it 
is far above this level that J esus will now rise. He will give an ex- 
ample of gentleness, of forbearance, of long-suffering kindness with- 
out a parallel. Jesus accepts the betrayer’s salutation. He . does 
more. He says a word or two to this deluded man : Friend, where- 
fore art thou come?” ‘Is it possible that thou canst imagine, after 
all that passed between us at the supper-table, that I am ignorant of 
thy purpose in this visit ? I know that jDurpose well ; thou knowest 
that I do ; if not, I will make a last attempt to make thee know and 
feel it now”. Thought of, eared for, Avarned in so many wmys, art thou 
really come to betray such a Master as I have ever been to thee? 
But though thou hast made up thy mind to such a deed, how is it 
that thou choosest such a cloak as this beneath which, to conceal thy 
purpose ? The deed is bad enough itself Avithout croAvning it with 
the lie of the hypocrite’ — “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man 
Avitli a kiss!” — the last complaint of w”ounded love, the last of the 
many and most touching appeals made to the conscience and heart 
of the betrayer; rebuke and remonstrance in the words, but surely 
their tone is one more of pity than of anger; surely the wish of the 
speaker Avas to arrest the traitor, if it w”ere not jet too late. Had 
Judas yielded even at that last moment ; wdth a brokeu and a contrite 
heart had he throAvn himself at his Master’s feet, to bathe with tears 
the feet of him Avhose cheek he had just polluted Avith his unhalloAV”- 
ed kiss ; looking up through those tears of penitence, had he sought 
mercy of the Lord, hoAv freely Avould that mercy have been extended 
to him ! who can doubt that he would haA^e been at once forgiven? 
But he did not, he Avould not yield ; and so on he w^ent, till there was 
nothing left to him but the horror of that remorse Avhich dug for him 
the grave of the suicide. 

We often wonder, as Ave read his story, how it Avas OA^er possible, 
that, in the face of so many, such explicit, solemn, affectionate ap- 
peals, this man should haA”e so obstinately pursued his course. We 
should W’onder, perhaps, the less, if w^e only reflected what a blind- 
ing, hardening power any one fixed idea, any one settled purpose, 
any one dominant passion, in the full flush and fervor of its ascend- 
ency, exerts upon the human spirit ; how it blinds to consequences 
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that are then staring ns in the yery face ; how it deaclehs to remon- 
strances, to which, in other circnmstances, we should at once have 
yielded ; how it carries ns over obstacles that at other times would 
at once have stopped ns; naj", more, and what perhaps is the most 
striking feature of the whole, how the yery interferences, for which 
otherwise we should hay e been grateful, are resented; how the yery 
appeals intended and fitted to arrest, become as so many goads dri- 
ving ns on the more determinedly upon oiir path. So it was with 
Judas. And let ns not think that we have in him a monstrous speci- 
men of almost superhuman wickedness. We should be nearer the 
truth, I suspect, if -we took him as an average specimen of wiiat the 
p assion of avarice, or any like passion, when once it has got the mas- 
tery, may lead any man to be and do. For wm have no reason to 
believe of Judas, that from the first he was an utter reprobate. Our 
Lord W' e scarcely can believe would have admitted such a man to the 
number of the tw^elve. Can it be believed of him that when he first 
joined himself to Jesus, it was to make gain of that connection? 
There wms but little prospect of worldly. gain in following the 
rene. Nor can we fairly attribute that obstinacy wiiicli Judas sliow^ed 
in the last great crisis of his life, to utter deadness of conscience, 
utter hardness of heart. The man wiio no sooner heard the death- 
sentence given against his Master, than — without even w^aitiiig to see 
if it would be executed — he rushed before the men by wiiom that 
sentence had been pronounced — the veiy men with wiiom he had 
made his unholy coveiiant, from wiiom he had got but an hour or 
two before the price of blood — exclaiming in the bitterness of his 
heart, have sinned, in that I have betrayed innocent blood ;” — the 
man who took those thirty pieces of silver, wiiich his itching palm 
had so longed to clutch, but which now" w" ere burning like scorching 
lead the hand that grasped them, and flung them ringing on the temple 
floor, and hurried to a lonely field without the city wmlls and hanged 
himself, dying in all likelihood before his Master — let us not think of 
him that he was utterly heartless — that he had a conscience seared 
as with a hot iron. 

What, then, is the true explanation of his character and career? 
Let iis assume that, wFen he first united himself to Christ, it wms 
not of deliberate design to turn that connection into a source of profit. 
He found, however, as time ran on, that to some small extent it could 
be so employed. The little company that he had joined had chosen 
him to be their treasurer, to hold and to dispense the sleifder funds 
wdiich they possessed. Those who are fond of money, as he w^as, are 
generally careful in the keeping, thrifty in their use of it. Judas had 
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those faculties in perfection, and they won for him that office of trust, 
to him so terribly dangerous. The temptation was greater than he 
could resist. He became a pilferer from that small bag. Little as 
it had to feed upon, his passion grew. It grew, for he had no higher 
principle, no better feeling, to subdue it. It grew, till he began to 
picture to himself what untold wealth was in store for him when his 
Master should throw off that reserve and disguise which he had so 
long and so studiously preserved, and take to himself his power, and 
set up his kingdom — a kingdom which he, in common with , all the 
apostles, believed was to be visible and temporal one. It grew, 
till delay became intolerable. At the supper in Bethany, it vexed 
him to see that box of ointment of spikenard, which might have been 
sold for three hundred pence, wasted on what seemed to him an idle 
piece of premature and romantic homage. It vexed him still more 
to hear his Master rebuke the irritation he had displayed, and speak 
now" once again, as he had been doing so often lately, of his death 
and burial, as if the splendid vision of his kingdom were never to be 
realized. Could nothing be done to force his Master on to exercise 
his kingly powder ? These scribes and Pharisees, who hated him so 
bitterly, desired nothing so much as to get him into their hands. If 
once they did so, Avoiild he not, in self-defence, be obliged to put 
forth that po'wer which Judas knew that he possessed? And w"ere 
he to do so, things could not remain any longer as they -were. The 
passover — this great gathering of the people — w^ould soon go past, 
and he, Judas, and the rest, have to resume their w^eary Journeyings 
on foot throughout Judea. Thus and then it w"as, that, in all likeli- 
hood, the thought flashed into the mind of the betrayer to go and 
ask the chief priests wdiat they w"ould give him if he delivered Jesus 
into their hands. They offered . him thirty pieces of silver, a very 
paltry bribe — the price in the old Hebrew code of a slave that w"as 
gored by an ox — less than <£5 of our money ; a bribe insufficient of 
itself to have tempted even a grossly avpaicious man, in the position 
in wdiicli Judas wms, to betray his Master, knowung or believing that 
it w-as unto death. 'Why, in a year or tw"o Judas might have realized 
as much as that by petty pilferings from the apostolic bag. But this 
scheme of his W"Ould bring his Master to the test. It would expedite 
wdiat, to his covetous, ambitious heart, had seemed to be that slow 
and meaningless course to a throne and kingdom wdiich his Master 
had been pursuing. Not suspecting what the immediate and actual 
issue was to be, he made his unholy compact with the high priests. 
He made it on the Wednesday of the passion week. Next evening 
he sat v/ith J esus in the supper-chamber. He found himself detect- 
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ed ; more tlian one terrible warning was sounded in liis ears. Strange, 
you may tliink, tliat instead of stopping Mm in Ms course, these 
warnings suggested, perhaps for the first time, the thought that what 
he had engaged to do might be done that very night. The words, 
“'What thou doest do quickly,” themselves gave eagerness and firm- 
ness to his purpose ; for, after all, though Jesus seemed for the time 
so much displeased — let this scheme but prosper — let the kingdom 
be set up, and would he not be sure to forgive the offence that had 
hastened so happy a result ? 

Have we any grounds for interpreting in this way the betrayal? 
Are we right in attributing such motives to Judas? If not, then 
how are 'we to explain Ms surprise when he saw his Master, thougli 
still possessing all his wonderful power, as he showed by the healing 
of the servant’s ear, allow’ himself to be bound and led away like a 
felon? How are wm to explain the consternation of Judas wdien he 
learned that though Jesus, publicly, before the Sanhedrim, claimed 
to be the Christ, the Son of God, the King of Israel, yet, instead of 
there being any acquiescence in that claim, a universal horror was 
expressed, and on the very ground of Ms making it, he wus doomed 
to the death of a blasphemer? Then it wms, wdien all turned out so 
differently from wMat he had anticipated, that the idea of his having 
been the instrument of his Master’s death entered like iron into the 
soul of Judas. Then it wms, that, overwhelmed with nameless, count- 
less disappointments, vexations, self-reproaches, his very living to see 
his Master die became intolerable to him, and in his despair he flung 
his ill-used life away. 

Accept such solution, and the story of the betrayal of our Lord 
becomes natural and consistent; reject it, and have you not difficul- 
ties in your -way not to be got over by any amount of villany that 
you may attribute to the traitor? But does not this solution take 
down the crime of Judas from that pinna,cle of almost superhuman 
and unapproachable guilt on which many seem inclined to place it? 
It does; but it, renders it all the more available as a‘ beacon of warn- 
ing to us all. For if we are right in the idea w^e have formed of the 
character and conduct of Judas, there have been many since his 
time, there may be many stiU, in the same wmy, and from the opera- 
tion of the same motives, betrayers of Christ. For everywhere he is 
a Judas, with whom Ms worldly interests, his worldly ambition, pre- 
vail over his attachment to Christ and to Christ’s cause; wdio joins 
the Christian society, it may be, not to make gain thereby— but who, 
when the occasion presents itself, scruples not to make wliat gain he 
can of that connection ; who, beneath the garb of the Christian call- 
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ing, pursues a clislionest traffic ; avIio, wlien the gain and the godli- 
ness come into collision, sacrifices the godliness for the gain. How 
many such Judases the world has seen, how much of that Judas siDirit 
there may be in our own hearts, I leaye it to your knowledge of 
yourselves and your knowledge of the world to determine. 

Let us now resume our narrative of the arrest. Whatever linger- 
ing reluctance to touch Christ had been felt, that kiss of Judas 
removed. They laid their hands upon him instantly thereafter, 
grasping him as if he were a vulgar villain of the highway, and 
binding him after the merciless fashion of the Eomans. This is what 
one, at least, of his followers cannot bear. Peter springs forth from 
the darkness, draws his sword, and aims at the head of the first person 
he sees; who, however, bends to the side, and his ear only is lopped 
off. To Christ an unwelcome act of friendship. It ruffles his com- 
posure, it impairs the dignity of his patience. For the first and only 
time a human creature suffers that he may be protected. The injury 
thus done he must instantly repair. They have his hand within their 
hold, when, gently saying to them, ^‘Suffer ye thus far,” he releases 
it from their grasp, and, stretching it out, touches the bleeding ear, 
and heals it : the only act of healing wrought on one who neither 
asked it of him, nor had any faith in his healing virtue; but an act 
which showed how full of almighty power that hand was which yet 
gave itself up to ignominious bonds. Then said Jesus to Peter, 
“ Put up again thy sword into his place : for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels ? But how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, 
that thus it must be? The cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it?” He wms drinking then, even at that time, of 
the same cup in regard to which he had been praying in the garden. 
Not only his agonies in Gethsemane and on the cross, but all his 
griefs, internal and external, w^ere ingredients in that cup wdiich, for 
us and for our salvation, he took, and drank to the very dregs — a cup 
put by his Father’s hand into his, and by him voluntarily taken, that 
the will. of his Father might be done, and that the Scriptures might 
be fulfilled. All this about the cup, and his Father, and the Scrip- 
tures, spoken for the instruction and reproof of Peter, must have 
sounded not a little strange to those chief priests and scribes and 
elders who have come out to be jDresent, at least, if not to take part 
in the apprehension, and who are now standing by his side. But for 
them, too, there must be a w^’ord, to show them that he is after all a 
very brother of our race, who feels as any other innocent man would 
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feel if bound tliiis, and led awaj as a malefactor. And Jesus said 
unto tlie cliief priests, and captains of tlie temple, and the elders, 
■whicli were come to him, Be ye come out, as against a thief, with 
swords and staves? When I was daily with you in the tmnple, yc 
stretched forth no hands against me: but this is your hour, a,ncl tlie 
power of darkness,” A short hour of fancied triumph theirs: tlio 
powers of darkness permitted for a short season to piHU'ail; but 
Ijeyoiid that hour, light, and a full, glorious, eternal triumph his. 

Then all the disciples forsook him and fled.” Tliat utter deser- 
tion had been one of the incidents of this night of soitow^s upon 
w^hich his foreseeing eye had already fixed. “The hour cometh,” he 
had said to them in the uj)per chamber, “yea, is now' come, that ye 
shall be scattered, every man to his owm, and shall leave me alone : 
and yet I am not alone, because the Father is wuth me.” It wars only 
during that hurried march from the garden to the judgment-hall that 
Jesus wms left literally and absolutely alone : not one friendly eye 
upon him ; not one friendly arm within his reach. But this tempo- 
rary solitude, “was it not the type of the inner, deeper solitude, in 
'which his wdiole earthly wmrk wms carried on? not the solitude of the 
hermit or the monk — he lived ever svith. and among his fellow^-meii ; 
not the solitude of pride, sullenly refusing all sjmpathy and aid; not 
the solitude of selfishness, creating around its icy centre a cold, bleak, 
barren wdlderness ; not the solitude of sickly sentimentality, for ever 
crying out that it can find no one to understand or appreciate. Xo ; 
but the solitude of a pure, holy, heavenly spirit, into all whose 
deeper thoughts there wms not a single human being near him or 
around him who could enter ; with all w'hose deeper feelings there 
wms not one wdio could sympathize ; w'hose truest, deepest motives, 
ends, and objects, in living and dying as he did, not one could com- 
prehend. Spiritually, and all throughout, the loneliest man that ever 
lived ivas Jesus Christ. But there were hours wdieii that solitude 
deepened upon his soul. So w^as it in the garden, wdien, but a stoiie- 
cast from the nearest to him upon earth, even that broken, imperfect 
sympathy w'hicli their looking on him and wmtching with him in his 
great sorrow might have supplied, wms denied to him, and an angel 
had to be sent from heaven to cheer the forsaken one of earth. So 
was it upon the cross, in that dread moment, wdien he could no 
longer even say, “I am not alone, for my Father is wdth me w’-heiv 
there burst from his dying lips that cry — a cry from the darkest, 
deepest, dreariest loneliness into w^hich a pure and holy s|nrit ever 
passed— “ My God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 

Shall w^e pity him, in that lonely life, these lonely sufferings, that 
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lonety cleatli ? Our pity lie does not ask. Shall we sympathize with 
him ? Our sympathy he does not need. But let iis stand by the 
brink of that deep and awful gulf into wdiich he descended, and 
through wdiich he passed ; and let wonder, awe, gratitude, love, enter 
into and till all our hearts, as we remember that that descent and that 
passage w^ere made to redeem our souls from death, and to open up 
a waiy for us into a sinless and sorrowless heaven. 


IL 


JhE pENIALS. f^EPENTANCE, AND JvESTORATION OF jSx. 

pETER/'^ 

When they saw^ their Master bound and borne awmy, all the disci- 
ples forsook him and fled. Two of them, liow’ever, recovered speedily 
from their panic. Foremost now% and bravest of them all, John first 
regained his self-x^ossessioii, and returning on his footsteps follow^ed 
the band wdiicli conveyed Jesus to the residence of the high priest. 
Coming alone, and so far behind the others, he might have found 
some difficulty in getting admission. The day had not yet dawned ; 
and at so early an hour, and upon so unusual an occasion, the keeper 
of the outer door might have hesitated to admit a stranger; but John 
had some acquaintahee with the domestics of the high priest, and so 
got entrance ; an entrance wffiicli Peter might not have ventured to 
ask, or asking, might have failed to get, had not John noticed him 
following ill the distance, and,, on looking back as he entered, seen 
him standing outside the door. He went, therefore, and spoke to the 
porteress, wiio at his instance allowed Peter to pass in. The two 
disciples made their way together into the interior quadrangular hall, 
at the upper and raised end of wiiicli Jesus w-as being cross-examin- 
ed by Annas. It wuis the coldest hour of the night, the hour tlmt 
precedes the dawm, and the servants and officers had kindled a fire 
in the upper end of the hall wiiere they w^ere gathered. Peter did 
not wish to be recognized, and the best w^ay he thought to preserve 
his incognito was to put at once the boldest face he could upon it, 
act as if he had been one of the capturing band and had as good a 
right to .be there as others of that mixed company, as little known in 

Matt. 20 :57-59, 69-75; Mark 14 : 54, 55, 66-72 ; Luke 22 : 54-62 ; Jolm 
IS : 15-27 ; Mark 16 : 7 ; Jolm 21 : 15-17. 
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this palace as himself. So stepping boldly forv^ard, and* sitting down 
among the men who were warming themselves around the fire, he 
made himself one of them. The woman who kept the door was 
standing near. The strong light of the kindling fire, falling upon 
that group of faces, her eye fell upon Peter’s. That surely, it occur- 
red to her as she looked at it, -was the face of the man whom she had 
admitted a few minutes ago, of -whose features she had caught a 
glimpse as he passed by. She looks again, and looks more earnestly. 
John 18 : 17 ; Mark 14:67; Luke 22 : 56. Her first impression is con- 
firmed. It is John’s friend; that Galilean’s friend; some friend too, 
no doubt of this same Jesus, She says so to a companion by her 
side; but not satisfied with that, wondering, perhaps, at the way in 
which Peter was comporting himself, she waits till she has caught 
his eye, and going up to him she says: Art not thou also one of this 
man’s disciples?” a short, abrupt, peremptory, unexpected challenge. 
It takes Peter entirely by surprise. It thro-ws him wholly off his 
guard. There they are, the eyes of all those men around now turn- 
ed inquiringly upon him ; and there she is — a w-oman he know'S noth- 
ing of — perhaps had scarcely noticed as he passed quickly through 
the porch— a woman who can know nothing about him, ‘yet putting 
that pert question, to which, if he is to keep up the character he has 
assumed, there must be a quick and positive reply. And so the first 
hasty falsehood escapes his lips. The w^oman, however, wont believe 
him when he says that he does not understand her question. Both to 
himself and to others around her, she re-affirms her first belief. Peter 
has to back his first falsehood by a second and a third : “Woman, I 
am not one of this man’s disciples ; I know him not.” Peter’s first 
denial of his Master. 

He has now openly committed himself, and he must carry the thing 
through as best he can. He is not at ease, how^ever, in his seat with 
the others around the fire. The glare of that light is too strong. 
Those prying eyes disturb. As soon as conveniently he can, -witlioiit 
attracting notice, he rises and retires into the shadow of the porch, 
through which in entering he had passed. A cock now crows with- 
out, He hears but heeds it not. Perhaps he might have done so, 
had not another woman — some friend in all likelihood of the por- 
teress with whom she had been conversing — been overheard by him 
affirming most positively, as she pointed him out, “This fellow also 
was with Jesus of Nazareth.” And she too comes up to him and 
repeats the saying to himself. The falsehood of the first denial he 
has now to repeat and justify. He does so with an oath, declaring, 
“I do not know the man ” Peter’s second denial of Ms Master. • 
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A Ml lidiir lias passed. The examination going on at the other 
end of the hall has been engrossing the attention of the onlookers. 
Peter’s lost composure and self-confidence liaTein a measure been 
regained. He is out in the hall again, standing talking with the 
others; no glare of light upon his face, yet little thinking all the 
while that by his very talking he is supplying another mode of 
recognition. And now for the third time, and from many quarters, 
he is challenged. One said, “Of a truth this fellow was with him.” 
A second : “Did I not see thee with him in the garden?” A third: 
“Thy speech beivrayeth thee.” Beset and badgered thus, Peter 
begins to curse and to swear, as he affirms, “I know not the man of 
wdiom ye speak.” Peter’s third and last denial of his Lord. 

Trul}^ a very sad and humbling exhibition this of human frailty. 
But is it one so rare ? Has it seldom been repeated since ? Have 
•we never ourselves been guilty of a like offence against our Saviour ? 
Is there no danger that we may again be guilty of it? That we may 
be prepared to give a true answer to such questions, let us consider 
wherein the essence of this offence of the apostle consisted, and by 
what steps he w^as led to its commission. His sin against his Mas- 
ter lay in his being ashamed and afraid to confess his connection 
wdth him, wdaen taunted with it at a time when apparently confession 
could do Christ no good, and might greatly damage the confessor. 
It wms rather shame than fear, let us believe, which led to the 
first denial. It wms in moral courage, not physical, that Peter failed. 
By nature he w^as brave as he was honest. It was no idle boast of 
his, “Lord, I will follow thee to prison and to death.” Had there 
been any open danger to be faced, can we doubt that he would 
gallantly have faced it ? Had his Master called him to stand by his 
side in some open conflict wdth his enemies, would Peter have for- 
saken him ? His was one of but two sw^ords in the garden ; those 
t'wo against all the .swords and other wnapons of that multitude. 
But even against such odds, Peter, bold as a lion, drew his sword, 
and had the use of it been allowed would have fought it out till he 
had died by his Master’s side. But it is altogether a new and 
unexpected state of things, this willing surrender of himself by Jesus 
into the hands of his enemies; this refusal, almost rebuke, of any 
attempt at rescue or defence. It unsettles, it overturns all Peter’s 
former ideas of his Master’s power, and of the manner in which that 
powi'er -vus to be put forth. He can make nothing of it. It looks as 
if all those fond hopes about the coming kingdom were indeed to 
perish. Confused, bewildered, Peter enters the high priest’s hall. 
Why should he acknowledge wdio he is, or wherefore he is there ? 
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Wliat liann can there be in liis appearing for the time hs indifferent 
to Christ’s fate as anj of these officers and servants among whom 
he sits? That free and easv gait of theirs he assumes; goes in 
with all they say; perhaps tries to join with them in their coarse, 
untimely mirth. First easy yet fatal step, this taking on a character 
not his own. He is false to himself before he proves false to his 
Master. The acted lie precedes the spoken one; prepares for it, 
almost necessitates it. It was the rash act of sitting down with those 
men at that fireside, that assumption of the mask, the attempt to 
aj)pear to be what he Avas not, Avhich set Peter upon the slippery 
edge of that slope, down Avhich to such a depth he afterwards 
descended. Why is it Ave think so ? Because Ave have asked our- 
selves the question, Where all this while was his companion John, 
and how Avas it faring Avith him ? He too Avas Avithin the hall, yet 
there was no challenging or badgering of him. The domestics indeed 
knew him, and he may be safe from any interference on their part ; 
but there are many here besides Avho knoAv as little about him as 
they do about Peter. Yet never once is John questioned or dis- 
turbed. And A^Jiy, but because he had joined none of their com- 
panies, had attempted no disguise; his speech Avas not heard be- 
Avraying him. Had you looked for him, you would have found him 
in some quiet shaded nook of that quadrangle, as near his Master 
as he could get, yet inviting no scrutiny, exposing himself to no 
detection. 

That first false act committed, how natural Avith Peter Avas all that 
followed! His position, once taken, had to be supported, had to be 
made stronger and stronger to meet the renewed and more impetu- 
ous assaults. So is it with all courses of iniquity. The fatal step is 
the first one, taken often thoughtlessly, almost unconsciously. But 
our feet get hopelessly entangled; the Aveight that drags us along the 
incline gets at every step the heavier, till onward, doAvnAvard Ave go 
into depths that at the first Ave Avould have shuddered to contemplate. 
In this matter, then, of denying our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, 
let us not be high-minded, but fear; and, taking our special Avarniiig 
from that first false stej) of Peter, should Ave ever happen to be throAAUi 
into the society of those who bear no liking to the name or the cause 
of the Eedeemer, let us beware lest, hiding in inglorious shame our 
faces from him, Ave be tempted to say or to do Avhat for us, AAuth our 
knoAvledge, would be a far worse thing to say or do, than what AAms 
said and done by Peter, in his ignorance within the high priest’s 
hall. 

The oaths with which he sealed his third denial were yet fresh on 
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Peter’s lips,^ wlien a second time the cock crew. And that shrill 
sound was yet ringing in his ears when “ the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter.” How singularly well-timed that look! The Lord is 
waiting till the fit moment come, and instantly seizes it. It might be 
wrong in us to say that but for the look, the second cock-crowdng 
ivoiild Iiaye been as little heeded as the first. It might be wrong in 
us to say that, but for the awakening sound, the look would of itself 
haTe failed in its efiect. But we cannot be wrong in saying that the 
look and the sound each helped the other, and that it was the stri- 
king and designed coincidence of the two — their conjunction at the 
very time when Peter was confirming his third denial by oaths — that 
formed the external agency which our Lord was pleased to contrive 
and. employ for stirring the sluggish memory and quickening the dead 
conscience of the apostle. And sluggish memories, dead consciences, 
are they not often thus awakened by striking outward providences 
cooperating with the word and with the Spirit ? Have none of us 
been startled thus, as Peter was, amid our denials or betrayals of our 
Master ? Let us bless the instrument, whatever it may be, by which 
so valuable a service is rendered, and see in its employment only 
another proof of the thoughtful, loving care of him who would not 
let us be guilty of such offences without some means being taken to 
alarm and to recover. 

Let us believe, however, that of the two — the sound and the look — 
the chief power and virtue lay in the latter. The Lord turned.” 
He turned from facing those scowling judges ; from listening to all 
the false testimony brought forward against him ; from bearing all 
the insults that masters and servants were heaping upon him; from 
all the excitements of a trial which he knew was to end in his con- 
demnation unto death. Forgetful of self, still thoughtful of his own, 
he “ turned and looked upon Peter.” Was that a look of anger; of 
unmingled, unmitigated rebuke? Such a look might have sent Peter 
away to hang himself as Judas did; but never to shed such tears of 
penitence as he went out to weep. The naked eye of the very God- 
head might be on us; but if from that eye there looked out nothing 
but stern, rebuking, relentless wrath, the look of such an eye might 
scorch and wither, but never melt and subdue heaids like ours. 
Doubtless there was reproach in the look whicji Jesus bent upon 
Peter; gentle reproach, all the more powerful because of its gentle- 
ness. But that reproach, quickly as it was perceived, and keenly as 
it was felt, formed but a veil to the tender, forgiving, sympathizing 

* ‘‘ Immediately, while he yet spake, the cock crew.” Luke 22 : 60. See also 
Matt.. 26: 74' ; • ' 
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loYG wMcli tlie Master felt for tlie erring disciple. Volimies of pity 
and compassion lay enfolded in that look. It told the apostle how 
well He, of whom he had just been saying that he knew him not, 
ImeAV Ilka; how thoroughly he knew him when he forewarned him of 
his fall. But it told Peter at the same time, that it was no tlioiight 
or feeling of the injury or wrong that had been done personally to 
himself, which made Jesus fix such an earnest gaze upon liiiiL E"ot 
so much of himself as of Peter was he thinking : not for himself, but 
for Peter was he caring. It was the thought of that wrong wliicli 
Peter had been doing to himself, which winged the look, and sent it 
on its hallow-ed errand into Peter’s heart. He felt, as it fell upon 
him, that it was the look of one, not angrily complaining of injury, 
not indignantly demanding redress, but only desiring that Peter 
might feel how unkindly, ungratefully, ungenerously he had acted 
towards such a Master; of one who -wished him aboYe all things to 
be assured that if he but saw and felt his error, there were readiness 
and room enough in his heart to receive him back at once and fully 
into favor — to forgive all, forget all, be all fo him he had ever been. 
Another kind of look the apostle might have encountered unflinch- 
ingly, but not a look like that. Instantly there flashed upon his 
memory those words of prophetic warning, spoken a few hours be- 
fore in the guest-chamber. Thrice had Jesus forewarned him, that 
before the cock crew twice, he should thrice deny him. Had he never 
thought of these words till now ? In the distraction of the moment 
he might have allowed the first cock-crowing to pass unheeded, but 
how, during the whole hour (Luke 22 : 59) which follo-wecl Ms first 
two denials, should that striking warning never once have occurred 
to liis memory? Yery strange it seems to us ; but very strange are 
the moods and passions of the mind — ^^vhat is remembered by it, and 
what forgotten, when some new strong tide of thought and feeling 
rushes in, and fills and agitates the soul. In the strange, uiiexpect- 
ed, perilous position in which he had so suddenly been placed, Peter 
had forgotten all — the meeting of the upper chamber, the triple -vv^arn- 
ing, the “Verily, verily, I say unto you,” which had tlien sounded in 
his ears. But now, as if the awakened memory, by the very fulness 
and vividness of their recall, would repair the past forgetfulness, he 
sees all, hears all ^igain. Those words of -warning are anew ringing 
in his ears, and as he thinks how fearfully exact the fulfilment of 
those forgotten predictions of his Master has been, a sense of guilt 
and shame oppresses him. He can bear that look no Id'nger; lie 
turns and hurries out of the hall, seeking a place to shed his bitter 
tears-— tears not like those of Judas, of dismal and hopeless remorse, 
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blit of gemime and iinafiected repentance. lie goes out alone, but 
wliither? It was still dark. Tlie daj^ liad not yet dawned. He 
ivotild not surely at sncli-an lionr, and in such a state of feeling, go 
back at once into the city, to seek out and join the others wiio had 
fled. Such deep and bitter grief as his seeks solitude; and where 
could he find a solitude so suitable as that which his Lord and Mas- 
ter had so loved? We picture him as visiting alone the garden of 
Getlisemane, not now to sleep wdiile his Lord is suffering; but to 
seek out the spot which Jesus had hallowed by his agony, to mingle 
liis tears with the great drops of blood wdiich had fallen down to the 
ground. 

Where and hoiv he spent the two dismal days -which followed -we 
do not know. After that look from Him in the judgment-hall, he 
never saw his Lord alive again. But as on the third morning v/e 
find John and him together, w’-e may believe that it ivas from the lips 
of the beloved disciple — the only one of all the tivelve who was pres- 
ent at the trial before Pilate, and who stood before the cross — that 
Peter heard the narrative of that day’s sad doings; how they bound 
and vscoiirged and mocked and spat upon the Lord ; how they nailed 
liini to the cross, and set him up in agony, to die. And at each part 
of the sad recital, how would that heai*t, softened by penitence, be 
touched; hoiv ivoiild it grieve Peter to remember that he too had 
had a share in laying such heavy burdens on the last hours of his 
Lord’s suffering life t That Master whom he had so dishonorably and 
ungratefully denied, wms novr sleeping in the grave. Oh, but for one 
short hour with liim—a single interview — that he might tell him how 
bitterly lie repented what he had done, and get from his Master’s liv- 
ing, loving lips the assurance that he had been forgiven ! But that 
never was .to be. lie should never see him more. Never, grief- 
blinded man? Thine eye it sees not, thine ear it hears not, neither 
can that sorrow-burdened heart of thine conceive what even now Jesus 
is preparing for thee. The third morning dawns. The Saviour rises 
triumphant from the grave ; in rising, sets the angels as sentries be- 
fore the empty tomb ; gives to them the order that, to the first visit- 
ants of the sepulchre, this message shall be given: “Go, tell the dis- 
ciples ami Pefer, that he is risen from the dead.” This message from 
the angel, Peter had not heaixP when he and John ran out together 
to the sepulchre, and found it emiity. But he heard it not long after. 
Who may t^l what strange thoughts that singling out of that 
special mention of his name by those angelic watchers of the sepul- 

Mary Mag'dalene, on -whose report they aeted, had seen no angel on her 
first visit to the sepulchre. . 
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cbre — excited in Peter’s heart ? How came those angels to know or 
tliink of him at such a time as this? It could not haye been their 
own doing. They must haye got that message from the Lord him- 
self — been told by him particularly to name Peter to the women. But 
was it not a thing most wonderful, that in the very act of bursting the 
barriers of the grave, there should be such a remembrance of him on 
the part of that Master whom he had so lately denied? Was it not 
an omen for good ? Peter had his rising hopes confirmed, his doubts 
and fears all quenched, when, some time in the course of that fore- 
noon, waiting till John and he had parted — waiting till he could meet 
him alone, and speak to him with all the greater freedom and ful- 
ness — Jesus showed himself to Peter. Before he met the others to 
speak peace, he hastened to meet Peter to speak pardon. One of 
the first offices of the risen Saviour was to wipe away the tears of 
the penitent. 

“Go your way,” said the angel to the women at the sepulchre, 
“ tell his disciples and Peter, that he goeth before you into Galilee ; 
there shall ye see him, as he said unto you.” The paschal festival, 
and Christ’s own presence, kef)t the apostles for eight days and more 
ill the holy city. But as, after those two interviews in the evenings 
of the first two Lord’s days of the Christian church, Jesus did not 
appear to them again, the eleven, presuming that he had gone before 
them to Galilee, also went thither. The return to their old homes 
and haunts, the sight of their nets and fishing-boats, the absence of 
any specific instructions as to the future, suggest to some of them the 
thought of taking up again their earlier occupation. Seven of them 
are walking together one evening by the side of the lake. It looks 
tempting; the boats and the nets are near, and it is the best hour of 
all the day for fishing. Peter — the very one from whom we should 
have expected a first proposal of this kind to come — says to them, “I 
go a fishing.” They all go with him. They toil all the night, but 
catch nothing. As morning breaks, they see a man standing on the 
shore, seen but dimly through the haze, but near enough for his voice 
■ to be heard across the -water. “Children,” he says,. “have ye any 
meat?” They tell him they have none. “ Cast the net,” he replies, 
“on the right side of the ship, and ye shall find.” And now they are 
not able to draw it for the multitude of fishes. This could scarcely 
fail to xeeall to the memory of some at least within the boat, that 
other miraculous draught of fishes, by which, now nearly three years 
before, three out of the twelve apostles were taught to forsake all and 
follow Jesus, that he might make them fishers of men. This repeti- 
tion of the miracle was nothing else than a symbolic renewal of that ‘ 
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first commission, intended to teacli the twelve that their apostolic 
calling still held good. Thei’e was one, however, of the seven who 
gathered round Jesus at the morning meal wdiich he spread for them 
on the shore, wdien their fisher’s toil "was over, whose position tow- 
ards that commission and apostleship had become peculiar. He had 
been in the habit of taking a very prominent place among the twmlve, 
and often acted as their representative and spokesman. But on the 
night of the betrayal he had played a singularly shameful and incon- 
sistent part. They had all, indeed, forsaken their Master ; but who 
■would have thought that the very one of them who that night had 
been so vehement in his assertions that though all men, all his fel- 
low-disciples, should forsake his Master, he never would, should yet 
so often, and with such superfluous oaths, have denied that he ever 
knew, or had anything to do with Jesus ? True it was that Jesus had 
forgiven Peter. His fello-sv-disciples, also, had forgiven that over- 
boastful magnifying of himself above the others. There wms some- 
thing so frank about him, and so genuine; such outgoings of an hon- 
€}st, manly, kindly, generous nature, that* they could not bear against 
him any grudge. They were all now on their old terms with one 
another. But how wdll it stand wdth Peter if that apostolic wmrk has 
to be taken up again ? How wall he feel as to resuming his old posi- 
tion among the twelve ? Will he not, in the depth of that humility 
and self-distrust taught him by his great fall, shrink now from pla- 
cing himself even on the same level wdth the others ? And how will 
iiis Lord and Master feel and act as to his reinstatement in that office 
from which by his transgression he might be regarded as having 
fallen? To ail these questions there were answ^ers given, when Jesus, 
once more singling Peter out, said to him, “Simon, son of Jonas” — 
the very giving him his old and double name sounding as a note of 
preparation for the important question which was to follow, “Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these,” ‘ thy brethren, my other 
disciples, do T — a gentle yet distinct enough reminder of that former 
saying: “Though all men should be offended, I never will;” a deli- 
cate yet searching probe, pressed kindly but firmly home into the 
depths of Peter’s heart ; a skilful method of testing and exhibiting 
the truth and depth of Peter’s repentance, without subjecting him to 
the painful humiliation of having the terrible denials of his Master 
bi ought up and dwelt upon, either by Jesus in the way of charge, or 
by himself in the w^ay of confession. The best way of trying any 
man, whether he has really repented of any sinful deed, is to place 
him again in the like circumstances, and see if he will act in the like 
manner. This is the way in which the Lord now tries Peter. ‘Will 
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lie again comxiare himself with the others; will he set himself aboTe 
them; will he say as much now about his ioTe being greater than 
theirs, as he did then about his courage ; will he repeat that boasting 
which was the preciirser of his fall? How touchingly does liis an- 
swer show that he perfectly understood the iuTolved reference to the 
past; that lie had thoroughly learned its humbling lessons? No 
longer any comparing himself with or setting himself above otliers-— 
the old Peter-like frankness and fervor in the Tea, Lord, I love 
thee,” but a new humihty in it, for he will not say how miieh he 
loves, still less will venture to say that he loves more than others: 
and a deeper humility still, for he will not offer his owm testimony as 
to the love he feels, he will trust no more his own deceitful heart, 
nor ask his Lord to trust it, but throwing himself upon another 
knowledge of that heart which had proved to be better than his, he 
says, ‘‘ Tea, Lord, thou hioioest that I love thee.” Our Lord’s reply 
is a most emphatic affirmative response to this appeal. It is as if he 
had said at large, ‘Yes, Simon Barjona, I do know" that thou lovest 
me. I know", too, that thou wouldst make no boast of thy love, nor 
in that or anything else set thyself any longer above thy fellow^s ; and 
now, that these thy brethren may know and see it too, ho'w hearty 
thy penitence has been, how thoroughly it has done its hiimbliiig 
work, and how readily I owui and acknowledge thee as being all to 
me thou ever W"ert ; therefore now", in presence of these brethren, I 
renew" to thee the apostolic commission — publicly reinstate tliee in 
the apostolic office — “ Feed my sheep.” I need not ask thee again 
whether thou lovest me more than others. I w"ili prove tliee no more 
by that allusion to the past ; but I have once, twice, thrice to put 
that other general question to thee, that as three times I •warned 
thee, and three times thou didst deny me, even so I may three times 
restore thee.’ Can we wonder that Peter w"as grieved, when for tlie 
third time that question, “Lovest thou me ?” w'as put to him. It -was 
not the grief of doubt, as if he suspected that Jesus only half-believed 
his -word; but the grief of contrition, a grief wdiich grew" into a deeper 
sadness at the distinct allusion wdhch the thrice-repeated question 
evidently bore to his three denials. And yet even in that sadness 
there is comfort ; the comfort of feeling that his affectionate Master 
is giving him the opportunity of wiping aw"ay his threefold denial by 
threefold confession. And so, with a fuller heart, and in stronger 
w^ords than ever, will he make avow^al of his love : “ Lord, thou know"- 
est all things : thou knowest that I love thee.” 
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^HE Jrial before Jhe Sanhedrim.* 

The Jews regarded tlieir da-y as beginning at; one sunset and end- 
ing witli tlie next. This interval was not divided into twenty-four 
paids or hours of .equal and invariable length. They took each day 
by itself, from sunrise to sunset, and each night by itself, from sunset 
to sunrise, and divided each into twelve equal parts or hours; so that 
a Jewish hour, instead of being, as it is with us, a fixed measure of 
time, varied in its length as each successive day and night varied in 
theirs at different seasons of the ^^ear. Neither did the Je-ws begin 
as W'e do, reckoning the twelve hours into wdiieh the day and night 
were respectively divided, from midday and midnight, but from sun- 
set and sunrise ; their sixth hour of the night corresponding thus with 
our twelve o’clock, our midnight ; their sixth hour of the day with our 
tw^elve o’clock, our midday. There w^ere but two periods of the year, 
those of the autumnal and vernal equinox, w%en, day and night being 
exactly equal, tlic length of the hours in both was precisely the same 
with our own. It w- as at one of these periods, that of the vernal equi- 
nox, that the Jewish passover w^as celebrated, and it was on the day 
which preceded its celebration that our Lord w^as crucified. It was 
close upon the hour of sunrise on that day that Jesus w’as carried to 
the priTetoriiim, to be examined by the Eoman governor. Assuming 
that he entered Gethsemane about midnight, and remained there 
about an hour, the interval between the Jewish seventh and twelfth 
lioiir of the night, or between our one and six o’clock of the morning, 
w^as spent in the trial before Annas and Caiai)iias, both reckoned as 
iiigh priests, the one being such de jiire, the other de facto. They 
seem to have been living at this time in the same palace into the 
hall of wfrich Jesus w^as carried immediately after his arrest. It was 
in this hall, and before Annas, that Jesus was subjected to that pre- 
liminary informal examination recorded in the eighteenth chapter of 
the gospel of Si John, ver. 19-24. He was to be formally tried, 
with show at least of law, before the Sanhedrim, the highest of the 
Jewish courts; but this could not be done at once. Some time was 
needed to call the members of that court together, hnd to consult as 
to the conduct of the trial. Annas was there from the first, awaiting 
the return of the band sent out to arrest the Saviour. His son-in- 
law Caiaphas was in all likelihood by Ms side, eager both and re^y 
* John 18: 19-24; Lulm 22 : 66-71 ; Matt. 26 :59-68; Mark 14 . 53-65. 
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to proceed. But they could not act without their colleagues, nor 
pronounce any sentence which they might call upon the Eoman gov- 
ernor at once to ratify and execute. While the messengers, however, 
are despatched to summon them, and the members of the Sanhedrim 
are gathering, Annas may prepare the way by sounding Christ, in a 
far-off, unofficial, conversational manner, and may perhaps extract 
from his replies some good material upon which the court may after- 
ward proceed. Calling Jesus before him, he puts to him some ques- 
tions about his disciples and his doctrine ; cpiestions fair enough, and 
proper enough as to their outward form, yet captious and inquisito- 
rial, intended to entangle, and pointing not obscurely to the two main 
charges to be afterwards brought against him, of being a disturber of 
the public peace, and a teacher of blasphemous doctrines. 

First, then, about his disciples: Annas would like to know what 
this gathering of men around him meant ; this forming them into a 
distinct society. By what bond or pledge to one another w-ere the 
members of this new society united; what secret instructions had 
they got; what hidden objects had they in view’? Though Christ 
might not reveal the secrets of this combination, yet, let it but ap- 
pear — as by his very refusal to give the required information it might 
be made to do — that an attempt was here being made to organize a 
confederation all over the country, how easy it would be to awaken 
the jealousy of- the Eoman authorities, and get them to believe that 
some insurrectionary plot was being hatched which it was most de- 
shable at once to crush, by cutting off the ringleader. Such w^e know 
to have been the impression so diligently sought to be conveyed into 
the mind of Pontius Pilate. And Annas began by trying whether lie 
could get Jesus to say anything that should give a color of truth to 
such an imputation. Penetrating at once his design, knowing thor- 
oughly what his real meaning and purposes were, our Lord utterly 
and indignantly denies the charge that was attempted thus to be fas- 
tened on him. Neither as to his disciples, nor as to his doctrine^ — 
neither as to the instructions given to his followers, nor as to the 
bonds of their nnion and fellowship with one another, had there been 
anything of the concealed or the sinister; not one doctrine for the peo- 
ple without, and another for the initiated within ; no meetings under 
cloud of night in hidden places for doubtful or dangerous objects. 

spake,” said Jesus, “openly to the wmiid; I ever taught in the 
synagogue and in the temple, whither the Jews always resort; and 
in secret ”-^that is, in the sense in which I know that you mean and 
us#the term secret— “have I said nothing; why askest thou me?” 
This question tells the judge how naked and bare that hypocriti* 
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cal lieart of Ms lies to the inspection of his prisoner: “Why askest 
thon me?” ‘Put that question, Annas, to thy heart, and let it an- 
swer thee, if it be not so deceitful as to hide its secrets from thine own 
eyes, “ Why askest thou me ?” Art thou really so ignorant as thou 
pretendest to be ; thou, who hast had thy spies about me for well- 
nigh three years, tracking my footstej)S, watching my actions, reportr 
ing my words? “Why askest thou me ?” Dost thou really care to 
know, as these questions of thine would seem to indicate? then go, 
“ask them -which heard me, what I have said unto them: behold, 
they know what I said.” ’ A boldness here, a touch of irony, a stroke 
of rebuke, 'which perhaps our Lord might not have used, had it been 
upon his seat and in his ofSce as president of the Sanhedrim that the 
high priest wars speaking to him; had it not been for the mean ad- 
vantage which he -was trying to take of him ; had it not been for the 
cloak of hypocrisy which, in trying to take that advantage, he had 
assumed. We shall see presently, at least, that our Lord’s tone and 
manner V7ere somewhat different when his more formal trial came on. 
Christ’s sharp sententious answer to Annas protected him — and per- 
haps that was one of its chief purposes — from the repetition and pro- 
longation of the annoyance. It seems to have silenced the high priest. 
He had made but little by that way of interrogating his prisoner, and 
he wisely gives it up. Whatever resentment he cherished at being 
checked and spoken to in such a manner, he refrained from any 
expression of it, biding the hour wLen all his bitter pent-up hatred of 
the Nazareiie might find fitter and fuUer vent. 

But there was one of his officers who could not so restrain him- 
self, who could not bear to see his master thus, as he thought, insult- 
ed, and who, in the heat of his indignation, struck Christ with the 
palm of his hand — sohie forward official, wffio thought in this way to 
earn his master’s favoi’, but who only earned for himself the unenvi- 
able notoriety of having been the first to begin those acts of inhuman 
violence with which the trial and condemnation of Jesus were so 
largely and disgracefully interspersed. Others afterwards came for- 
waixl to mock and jostle and blindfold, to smite and to spit upon our 
Lord, to wdiom he answered nothing; but when that first stroke was 
inflicted, with the question, “Answerest thou the high priest so?” 
Jesus did not receive it in silence. He answered the question by 
another: “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou me ?” Best comment this on our Lord’s own pre- 
cept: “If thy brother smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the 
other also;” and a general key to all like Scripture precepts, teach- 
ing us that the true observance of them lies not in the fulfilment of 
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them as to the letter, but iu the possession and exhibition of the 
spirit which they prescribe. How much easier would it be when 
smitten upon the one cheek, to turn the other for a second stroke, 
than to be altogether like our Lord in temper and spirit iiiider the 
infliction of the stroke! More difficult, also, than any silence, to 
imitate that gentle answer. The lips might be sealed, while the lieart 
was burning with anger. But it was out of the depths of a perfect 
patience, a gentleness which nothing could irritate, that the saying 
came: ‘Hf I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou me?” “Think,” says Chrysostom, “on liim who 
said these words, on him to whom they were said, and on the reason 
why they were said, and these %vords will, with divine power, east 
down ail wrath which may rise within thy soul.” 

’But now at last the whole council has assembled, Oaiaphas has 
taken his seat as president, and they go more formally to work. 
Their object is to convict him of some crime which shall warrant 
their pronouncing upon him the severest sentence of the law. That 
the appearance of justice may be preserved,'’' they must have wit- 
nesses ; these witnesses must testify to some speech or act of Christ 
which would involve him in that doom ; and as to any specific charge, 
two of these witnesses must agree before they can condemn. They 
could have got plenty of witnesses to testify as to Christ’s having 
within the last few days openly denounced themselves, the members 
of the Sanhedrim, as fools and blind, hypocrites, a very generation 
of vipers; but to have convicted Christ upon that count or charge 
would have given to their proceedings against him the aspect of per- 
sonal revenge. They could have got plenty of witnesses to testify 
as to Christ’s having often broken and spoken slightingly of ordinan- 
ces and traditions of the Pliarisees ; but there were Sadducees among 
their own members, and the council might thus have been divided. 
They could have got plenty of witnesses to testify as to Christ’s fre- 
quent profanation of the Sabbath; but how should they deal with 
those miracles, in or connected with the performance of which so 
many of these cases of profanation of the Sabbath had oceuri;ed ? 
They are in difficulty about their witnesses. They bring forth many ; 
but either the charge which it is proposed to establish against Christ 
conies not up to the required degree of criminality, or the clumsy 
witnesses, brought hastily forward, undrilleci beforehand, break down 

* It wotiM appear that in bolding their council during the night, and in con- 
demning Christ solely upon his own confession, the Jews violated express enact- 
ments of their own code. See Jesus devant Oaiphe et Pilate— E<lfutation du 
chapitre de M. Salvador, intituld ‘Jugement et Condamnation de Jesus.”' par 
■M, Diipin.' ■ ■ ■■ :• ' ■ 
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ill tlieir testimony. Two, liowever, do at last appear, who seem at 
first sight to agree; but when minutely questioned as to the words 
which they allege that more than two years before they had heard 
him utter about the destruction of the temple, they report them dif- 
ferently, so that '^neither did their witness agree.” The prosecution 
is in danger of breaking down for want of proof. 

All this time the accused has observed a strange — to his Judges 
an unaccountable and provoking silence. He hears as though he 
heard not — cared not — were indifferent about the result. It is more 
than the presiding judge C8bn stand. He rises from his seat, and fix- 
ing his eyes on Jesus, says to him, Answerest thou nothing ?” ‘Hast 
thou nothing to say ? no question to put, no explanation to offer, as 
to what these witnesses testify against thee?’ Jesus returns the 
look, but there is no reply ; he stands as silent, as unmoved as evet. 
Baffled, perplexed, irritated, the high priest will try yet another waj" 
with him. UsingAhe accustomed Jewish formula for administering 
an oath — a formula recited by the Judge, and accepted without repe- 
tition by the respondent — “ I adjure thee,” said the high priest, “ by 
the living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son 
of God.” Appealed to thus solemnly, by the first magistrate of his 
nation, sitting in presidency over the highest of its courts, our Lord 
keeps silence no longer. But it is in words that must have struck 
every auditor vdth wonder that he replies to the high priest’s adjura- 
tion. He sees quite through the purjiose of the high priest. He 
knows quite well what will be the immediate issue of his reply. Yet 
he says, “‘I am;” I am the Christ, the Son of the Blessed; “and 
ye” — ye who are sitting there now as my Judges — “ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.” ’ It is our Lord’s own free and full confession, 
his public and solemn assertion of his claim to the Messiahshif), and 
Sonship to God. The time for all concealment or reserve is past. 
Jesus will now openly, not only take to himself his own name, assume 
liis office, and assert his Divine ^Drerogatives, but in doing so he will 
let those earthly dignitaries, who have dragged him thus to their tri- 
bunal, before whose Judgment-seat he stands, know that the hour is 
coming which shall witness a strange reversal in their relative posi- 
tions — he being seen sitting on the seat of power, and they, with all 
the world beside, seen standing before his bar, as on the clouds of 
heaven he comes to judge all mankind. 

The effect of this confession, this sublime unfolding of his true 
character, and prophecy of his second coming, was immediate, and 
though extraordinary, not unnatural. The high priest, as soon as he 
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drank in tlie real meaning of the words wiiicli fell on liis asionislied 
ear, grasped his mantle, and rent it in real or feigned horror, exclaim- 
ing, ‘'He hath spoken blasphemy.” Then rose np also the other 
judges who were sitting round him, excited to the highest pitch, each 
more eager than the other to ]3iit this question to the accused, “Art 
thou then the Son of God?” to all of whom there is the same answer 
as to Gaiaphas, “I am.” “What further need then,” says the presi- 
dent of the court to his brother judges, “have we of witnesses? Now 
ye have heard his blasphemy. What think ye ?” “ What need w^e,” 

they say to him, taking up his- owui words, “ any further witnesses ? 
for we ourselves have heard it out of his owm mouth.” And they 
“answered and said, He is guilty of death.” See Dent. 13 : 5 ; 18 : 2(1 
The unanimous judgment of the court is delivered, (Mark 14 : 64,) 
and the sentence of death pronounced. 

Is there not one among all those judges within wdiose heart there 
rise some strange misgivings as he dooms this man to die ; not one 
whom the calmness, the serenity, the dignified bearing of the Lord, 
as he made the great revelation of himself before them, have impress- 
ed with wonder and with aw^e? Perhaps there is; but the tumult 
of that vehement condemnation carries him awnry ; or if any^ inwnrrd 
voice be pleading for the accused, he quenches it by saying that, if 
Jesus really submit to such a sentence being executed upon him, he 
cannot be the Messiah, he must be a deceiver; and so he lets the 
matter take its course. 

The pronouncing of the sentence from the bench wnrs the signal 
for a horrible outburst of violence in the hall below^ As if all license 
was theirs to do with him as they liked ; as if they knew” they could 
not go too far — could do nothing that their masters w^ould not ap- 
prove, perhaps enjoy — the men who held Jesus (Luke 22 : 63) — for it 
%vouId seem they could not trust him, bound though he wms, to stand 
free before them — began to mock him, to buffet him, to spit upon 
him, and to cover his eyes with their hands, saying, as they struck at 
him, “Prophesy to us who it is that smiteth thee.” “And many” 
other things blasphemously spake they against him.” How" long all 
this went on we know not. They had to wmit till the proper hour 
arrived for carrying Jesus before the Eomaii governor, and it w^as 
thus that the interval was filled up; the meek and the patient One, 
w”ho was the object of all this scorn and cruelty, neither answering, 
nor murmuring, nor resisting, nor reproaching. There was but one 
man in that hall to look with loving, pitying eyes on hingiAvho was 
being treated thus ; and in the words which that spectator penned 
long years thereafter in his distant lonely island, we may see some 
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trace of tlie impression wMcL. the sight of the great sufferer made : 
“I, Joliiij who also am your brother and companion in tribulation, 
and in the kingdom and 2 ^ciiience of Jestis Christ.” 

The malignant antipathy to Christ cherished by the hierarchal 
party at Jerusalem had early ripened into an intention to cut him off 
by death. It was at the beginning of the second year of his minis- 
try that he healed the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda. “The 
man departed, and told the Jews that it was Jesus which had made f 
him whole. And therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus, and seek 
to slay him because he had done these things on the Sabbath-day. 
But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. 
Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only 
had broken the Sabbath, but said also that God wms his Father, ma- 
king himself equal with God.”'^ So far from repudiating this inter- 
pretation of his -words, Jesus accepted and confirmed it ; enlarging 
the scope, wdthout altering the nature of what he had said about the 
Father, claiming not only unity in action, but unity in honor with 
him. John 5 : 33. So Tengeful in their hatred did the Jews of Jeru- 
salem become, that Jesus had to seek safety by retiring from Judea. 

In the course of the tw’o years -v^Mch foUow^ed, Jesus paid only tw^o 
visits to the metropolis, and both were marked by outbreaks of the 
same implacable animosity. His appearance in Jerusalem ‘at the 
feast of tabernacles excited such an instant and intense spirit of vin- 
dictiveness, that one of our Lord’s first sayings to the Jews in the . 
temple -was, “ Why go ye about to kill me ?” So well known was the 
purpose of the rulers, that it was currently said, “ Is not this he whom 
they seek to kill? But, lo, he speaketh boldly, and they say nothing 
unto him. Do the rulers know indeed that this is the very Christ?” 
John 7 : 25, 26. Hearing that such things were said, the rulers sent 
their officers to seize him, but failed in the attempt to get him into 
their hands. They then confronted him in the temple, and openly 
charged him with bearing a false record about himself. A strange 
dialogue ensued, in the course of which, instead of retracting any- 
thing wiiich he had formerly said, or attempting to explain it away, 
Jesus not only exalted himself above Abraham, in whom they boast- 
ed, but declared, in language which they could only understand as an 

Jolm 5 : 15-18. When, on a succeeding Sabbath, Christ healed the man 
who had a withered hand, the Pharisees “ were filled with madness, and straight- 
way took counsel with the Herodians against him, how they might destroy him.” 
Luke 6:li; Mark 3 : 6. Christ’s movements were, from the beginning and 
throughout, more regulated by the pressure of the pei^secution to which he was 
exposed, than a cursory reading of the gospel narrative might lead us to imagine. 
See John 2 : 24 ; 4 : 1-3 ; Mark 1 : 45 ; Luke 5 : 17 ; 11 : 53 - 56 . 
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assumption by Mm of Drane prerogatives : “ Before Abraliam was, I 
am.” So exasperated were they wlien lie said this, that they took up 
stones to cast at him; and had he not made himself invisible, and so 
passed through the midst of them, they -would, in the heat of the 
moment, and without troubling themselves about any formal trial, 
have inflicted on him the doom of the blasphemer. Having liiigcned 
for a few days longer in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, wrought a 
$ memorable cure on the man born blind, and delivered that memora- 
ble discourse which John has preserved to us in the tenth chapter of 
Ms gospel, Jesus again retired from the capital. On his return, two 
months afterwards, at the feast of dedication, he W'as met as he 
walked in the temple in Solomon’s Porch, and with some show of 
candor and anxiety, the question wms put to him, ^'HowMong dost 
thou make us to doubt? if thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.” Jesus 
did not tell them so plainlj^ as thej desired about his being the 
Christ,' but he told them plainly enough, as he had done before, that 
he was the Son of God. “I,” said he, “ and my Father are one. Then 
the Jews took up stones again to stone him. Jesus answ-ered them, 
Many good wmrks have I showed you from my Father: for wiiicli of 
those works do ye stone me? The Je-ws answ^ered him, saying, For 
a good w^ork we stone thee not, but for blasphemy ; and because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” Again our Lord had to 
protect himself from the storm of their wu’atli by retreating to Penea, 
The message from the mourning sisters recalled him from this re- 
treat. The raising from the dead of a man so w^ell known as Laza- 
rus, in a village so near to Jerusalem as Bethany, produced such an 
effect that a meeting of the Sanhedrim wms summoned to deliberate 
as to what should be done. The design wdiich they had so long 
cherished, they now more deliberately than ever determined to ac- 
complish : “ From that day forth they took counsel together to put 
him to death.” John 11 : 53. 

Though hurried at last in the time and manner of its execution, 
•it -was no hasty purpose on the part of the members of the Jewish 
council to put our Lord to death. The proposal of Judas did not 
take them by surprise, the arrest in the garden did not find them 
unprepared. They must often have deliberated how they should 
proceed if they once had him in their hands. And when he was at 
last before them for formal trial, and they were eager to get him 
condemned, they had not for the first time to consider what charges 
they should bring against him, and by what evidence the charges 
might be sustained. Witnesses enough of all kinds were -ufithin 
their easy reach, nor had they any scruple as to the means they took 
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to get from' tliem tlie evidence they wanted. But Vvdtli all their 
facilities^ and all their bribery, they could not substantiate a single 
charge against Jesus which would justify them in condemning him. 
T\diy, when they found themselves in silch difficulty, did they not 
summon into their presence some of those who had heard Jesus 
commit that kind of blasphemy, upon the ground of which they had 
twice,, upon the spur of the moment, attempted to stone him to 
death ? Testimony in abundance to that effect must have been 
lying ready to their hands. It seems clear to us that the first and 
earnest desire of the members of the Sanhedrim was to convict 
Christ of some other breach of their law, sufficient to justify the 
infliction of death; and that it was not till every attempt of this 
kind had failed, that, as a last resort, the high priest put our 'Lord 
himself upon his oath. In the form of adjuration which he em- 
ployed, two separate questions were ^mt to Christ : the one, Whether 
he claimed to be the Christ; the other, Whether he claimed to be 
the Son of God. These were not identical. The latter title Vfas not 
one which either Scripture or Jewish usage had attached to the 
Messiah. The patent act of blasphemy which our Lord was con- 
sidered as having perpetrated in the presence of the council was not 
his having asserted his Messiahship, but his having appropriated 
the other title to himself. When, after Christ had given his first 
affirmative reply to the complex challenge of Caiaphas, the other 
judges interfered to interrogate the prisoner, they dropped all allu- 
sion to the Messiahship. “Then said they all, Art thou then the 
Son of God?’' and it was upon our Lord’s reassertion that he was — 
upon that, and that alone, that he was doomed to death as a blas- 
phemer. For it was perfectly understood between the judges and 
the judged, that, in thus speaking of himself, Jesus claimed a 
peculiar, an intrinsic affinity — oneness in essence, knowledge, power, 
and glory, with the Father. His judges took Jesus to. be only man, 
and looking upon him as such, they w^ere so far right in regarding 
him as guilty of blasphemous presumption. In this, then, one of the 
most solemn moments of his existence, when his character was at 
stake, when life and death were trembling in the balance, Jesus, fully 
aware of the meaning attached by his judges to the expression, claimed 
to be the Son of God. He heard, and heard without explanation or 
remonstrance, sentence of death passed upon him, for no other reason 
whatever but his making that claim. On any other supposition than 
that of Ms having been really that which his judges- regarded him as 
asselting that he was; on any other supposition than that of his true 
and proper divinity, this passage of the Eedeemer’s life becomes worse 
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tlian unmeaning in onr eyes. There would be something more here 
than the needless flinging away of a life, by the absence of all attempt 
to remove the misconception (if misconception it had been) upon 
which the death-sentence had been based. If only a man, if not the 
co-eternal, co-equal Son of the Father, in speaking of himself as he 
did before that Jewish council, Jesus was guilty of an extent, an 
audacity, an effrontery of pretension, which the blindest, wildest, 
most arrogant religious enthusiast has never exceeded. The only 
way to free his character as a man from the stain of such egregious 
vanity and presumption, is to recognise him as the Son of the 
Highest. If the divinity that Avas in him be denied, the humanity 
no longer stands stainless. 

But we believe in both, and see both manifested in the very 
scene that is here before our eyes. Now, with the eye of sense we 
look on Jesus as he stands before this Jewish tiibunal. It is the 
Man of sorrows, despised and rejected of men; treated by those 
lordly judges, and the brutal band of servitors, as the vilest of 
felons, the very refuse of the earth. Again, with the eye of faith we 
look on him, and he seems as if transfigured before us, when, break- 
ing the long-kept silence, he declares, “I am the Son of God, and 
hereafter ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” From what a depth of 
earthly degradation, to what a height of superhuman dignity does 
Jesus at once ascend ! And is it not striking to notice how he him- 
self blends his humiliation and exaltation, his humanity and divinity, 
as he takes to himself the double title, and binds it to his suffering 
brow: The Son of man ; The Son of God 


IV. 

J^IhRIST's j^IRST ^PPEARANCE jSsFORE j^ILATE.’»‘ 

Cheist’s trial before the Jewish Sanhedrim closed in his convic- 
tion and condemnation. The strange commotion on the. bench, in 
the midst of which the sentence w’^as pronounced, and the outbreak 
of brutal violence on the part of the menials in the hall, being over, 
there was an eager and hurried consultation as to how that sentence 
could most speedily be executed. Had the full poww of carrying 
out their own sentence been in their own hands, there had been no 

* Mark 15 : 1 ; Luke 28* 14; John 18 : 28-39. 
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difficulty; Jesus would liaye been led out instantly to execution. 
Blit Judea was now under tlie Eoman yoke; one bond and badge of 
its servitude being this, that while the old Jewish courts were per- 
mitted to try and to punish minor offences, the final judgment of all 
capital offences was reserved for the Eoman tribunals. A Eoman 
judge must pass the sentence, or, at least, must sign the warrant 
that consigns the criminal to execution. At Jerusalem, these reserved 
cases were brought up for adjudication at the time of the great 
festivals, when the Eoman procurator, who resided ordinarily at 
Omsarea, visited the capital. For the last six years, Pontius Pilate 
had held this office in Judea, and he was now in the city on occa- 
sion of this passover. His order, therefore, for the execution must 
be obtained that forenoon, or perhaps not at all. It was nCw the 
last day before the passover on which a court of justice could be 
held; and if not held before six o’clock that evening — when the 
passover period began, then not for seven days thereafter. To keep 
Christ so long in bonds, awaiting hm presentation to the Eoman 
judge — with an uncertainty, besides, whether Pilate would take up 
the case after the passover — ^were a risk too perilous to run. They 
had, indeed, the whole day before them, and there was time enough 
to get Pilate’s judgment before the passover commenced; but to 
keep Jesus not only bound, but bound with the order for his cruci- 
fixion hanging over him; to keep him so for eight days to come: to 
.keep him so till not only citizens of Jerusalem, but the inhabitants 
of the whole region round about, had heard all the particulars of 
his apprehension and condemnation — that also were peril which 
must, if possible, be avoided. And it could only be avoided by 
getting the crucifixion over before that sun which was just about to 
rise had set. 

Obviously there was urgent need of haste. The consultation, 
therefore, was a brief and a hurried one. The resolution was taken 
to bind Jesus once more — ^bind him as men condemned to death 
were wont to be bound — and to carry him at once to Pilate, and get 
from him the authority to proceed. Thither, therefore, to the official 
I’esidence of the procurator, accompanied by the whole multitude 
that had assembled in and around the hall of Oaiaphas, Jesus is con- 
veyed. It is a house which the Gentile has occupied and polluted ; 
a house from which the leaven has not been cast out; a house to 
cross whose threshold at such a time as this— on the very eve of the 
passover— was to disqualify the entrant from all participation in the 
holy rite. And, though there be among their number those who, 
from their position and previous acquaintance, might well have 
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claimed tlie privilege of access, and asked a private audience of 
Pilate, to explain to liim the nature of tlae case in wliicli liis inter- 
ference at such an unseasonable hour was required, yet will not one 
of these precise, punctilious chief priests, scribes, and councillors 
venture into that dwelling, lest they should be defiled. They send 
in their message by some of Pilate’s officers or servants. At once, 
with Eoman courtesy, he comes out to them — to where they are all 
standing around the bound and sentenced Jesus. The glance of a 
quick eye at once revealed to Pilate the general object of this early 
visit. These, he knew, as his eye ran round the leaders of the 
crowd, were the Jewish judges, and this, as that eye rested upon 
Jesus, some one whom thejwere anxious to get punished. But why 
all this haste ? What can it have been that has brouglit together, 
at such an unusual hour, all these city magnates, and drawn tlieiii as 
suppliants to his door? What extraordinary crime can this man, 
whom they have borne to him, have committed, that they are so 
impatient to see him j)unished? He looks at Christ again. He had 
tried many; he had condemned many; his practised eye was familiar 
with the features which great guilt ordinarily wears, but lie had 
never seen a great criminal look as this man looks; nothing here 
either of that sunk and hollow aspect that those convicted of great 
crimes sometimes show; nothing here of that bold and brazen front 
with which they still more frequently are wont to face their doom : 
he looks so gentle, so meek, so innocent, yet so calm, so self- 
possessed, so dignified. It does not seem that Pilate knew at first 
who this hound one was that now stood before him. He must have 
heard something, perhaps much, of Jesus of Nazareth before. He 
had been governor of the coimtry all through the years of our Lord’s 
public ministry, and it could scarcely be but that some report of his 
great sayings and doings must have reached his ear; but no more, 
perhaps, than Herod had he ever met him — ever seen him face to 
face; nor does he yet know that this is he. He only kno^s and 
feels that never has his eye rested upon one more unlike a hardened 
reprobate than this. His curiosity roused, his interest excited, the 
favorable impression which this first sight of the accused has made, 
cooperating with the instinctive and official sense of justice, Pilate’s 
first words to these judges ♦and heads of the Jewish people are, 
“What accusation bring ye against this man?” Was that question 
put in such a way, was it spoken in such a tone, or accompanied by 
such a look as to convey the idea that he who put it was irot at once 
ready to believe that any very heinous offence had been committed 
by that man? Perhaps it did carry with it some indication of that 
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kind. Blit wlietlier so or not, it indicated' this, that Pilate meant to 
open lip or re-try the case, or, at least, to get at and go over, ixpoii 
his own account, the ground of their condemnation ere he ratified it. 
He could not but know — if he had not been distinctly told by the 
messengers whom the Jews sent to him, he saw it plainly enough in 
ail the attendant circumstances — what it was that these Jews -were 
expecting him to do. But he will do it in his own way. He will 
not sign off-hand, upon their credit and at their bidding, the death 
irarrant of a man like this. Had ho been a judge of the purest 
and strictest honor he w^ould not have signed in such a hurried 
ivay the death-warrant of any one ; but we know it from other 
sources, and the Jews ivho stood before him knew it too, that he was 
not such a judge, that he had often condemned without a hearing. 
And it is this wdiich inclines us to believe that there was something 
in the very first impression that our Lord’s appearance made upon 
Pilate wdiich touched the better part of his nature, and not only 
stirred within his heart the wish to know- wdiat it was of which they 
accused such a man, but also the desire to ascertain, for his own 
satisfaction, wdiether or not that accusation was well founded. 

Obviously, to the men to wiiom it was addressed, Pilate’s ques- 
tion w^as a disappointing one. They did not w’ant, they had not 
expected to be summoned thus to adduce and to substantiate some 
charge againsl Jesus, wdiich, in Pilate’s judgment might be sufficient 
to doom him to death. They had hoped that to save himself the 
trouble of investigation, and in compliment to them at this passover 
season — a compliment wdiich, when it cost him nothing, they knew 
that he wms quite willing to pay — he would take their judgment on 
trust and proceed upon it. And they still hope so. They will let 
Pilate know how good a right they have to expect this service at his 
hand ; and liow^ much they will be offended if he refuse it. "When the 
question, then, is put to them, “What accusation bring ye against 
this man?” they content themselves with saying, “If he were not 
a malefactor, w^e w^ ould not have delivered him up to thee ” — words 
of haughtiness and injured pride. ‘Do you think that we, the 
wdiole assembled Sanhedrim ; we, the very first men in this Jewish 
community over which you happen to have been placed; w^e, who 
have come to you, as w^e are not often wont to do, and are here 
before your gates to a;sk a very easy act of compliance with our 
will— do you think that we would have brought this man to you, if 
w^e had not already ascertained his guilt? Do you think that w^e 
would either have ventured to offer such an insult to you, or our- 
selves perpetrate such injustice?’ Avery high tone this to take, 
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wliich. they liaye some hope will yet carry their point for tlieiii with 
the weak and yacillatmg governor. They are disappointed. They 
have stirred a pride that is equal to their omi. If those Jevfs wont 
tell him what kind or degree of criminality it is that they attribute 
to this man, he, Pilate, wont put himself as a blind tool into their 
hands. ‘ If it be your judgment, and your judgment alone, that is 
to rule this man s case, “Take je him, then,” said Pilate, “and Judge 
him according to your own law;”’ — a refusal on Pilate’s part to do 
the thing which they first hoped that they might get him to do 
off-hand; a refusal to countersign their sentence, whatever it was, 
and by whatever evidence supported. It was as much as saying, 
that so far 'as he had yet heard or known anything of this case, it 
was one which their own law, as administered by themselves, was 
quite competent to deal with. 

Let them take this man, and judge him and piiiiish him as they 
pleased, provided only that they kept strictly witj.iin the limits that 
their conquerors had laid down. This were wholly to miss their 
mark. Their tone changes ; their pride humbles itself.' They are 
obhged to explain to the governor, what he had known well enough 
from the first, hut what they had not been candid enough to tell him, 
that it was a sentence unto death which they wished to get executed, 
a sentence which they were not at liberty to carry out. This deter- 
mination of Pilate to make personal inquiry into the grounds of that 
sentence, obliged them also to lodge some distinct and specific cliarge 
against J esus ; one of such a kind that the governor would be forced 
to (leal with it; one too of sufficient magnitude to dravv^ down upmi 
it the punishment of death. Now mark the deep hypocrisy and utter 
falseness of these men. It ^vont do now to say that ifc was solely as 
a blasphemer, as calling himself the Son of God, that Jesus had 
been condemned before their bar. It wont do to let Pilate know 
anything of the only piece of evidence upon which their sentence 
has been founded. What cares he about that kind of blasphemy of 
which Jesus has been convicted? What cares that Eoman law, of 
which he is the administrator, who or what any man thinks himself 
to be, or claims to be, in his relationship with God? Let any Jevv*' 
be but a good and faithful subject to Osesar, and, so far as Cinsar or 
Csesar’s representatives are concerned, he may claim any rank he 
pleases among the gods. It was necessary, therefore, to draw the 
thickest veil of concealment over their own procedure as judges, 
although before the examination at this new bar was over," it oozed 
out that Jesus had made himself the Son of God— with what strange 
effect xipon Pilate’s mind we shall presently see. But, in the first 
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ittstaiice, some civil or political offence, some crime against tlie corn- 
iiioii law of the land, must be sought for to charge against Jesus. It 
was not easy to find or fabricate such a crime. Our Saviour had 
throughout most carefuil}' and cautiously avoided everything like in- 
terference or intermeddling with, condemning or resisting, the ordi- 
nary administration of law, the policy and procedure of the gQvern- 
iiieiitw* He refused to entertain a question about the rights of inher- 
itance between two brothers, saying to him who sought his interfer- 
ence, Man, who made me a judge or a ruler over you ?” Tfiese 
very men, who are now about to frame their first accusation of him 
before Pilate, had tried to get him to pass his judgment upon the 
abstract question as to vdiether it was lawful to pay tribute to Caesar 
or not, and had failed in their attempt to entangle him. What con- 
cealment, then, what deception, what effrontery of falsehood in it — 
and it shows to what extremity the}^ were driven — that when forced 
to adduce some specific accusation, they said, ‘‘ We found this fellow 
perverting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, say- 
ing that he himself is Christ a king!” They here bring three d4f- 
ferent accusations against him, not one of which — in that sense in 
which alone they desire that Pilate should understand them — they 
know is true ; and one of which, the second, they know is absolutely, 
and in every sense of it, false. But it suits their object to represent 
the accused to Pilate as stirring up sedition, refusing to pay custom, 
denying the Eoman right to reign over Judea, claiming to be king of 
the country in his own person and of his own right. These, how- 
ever, were charges which they knew a Eoman governor, whose chief 
business in their country was to see that the rights of the emperor 
vdiom he represented should suffer no damage, could not pass by ; 
charges by no means unlikely to be true, for Judea was at this time 
ill a most unsettled state. There were multitudes of Jews who ques- 
tioned Oiusar’s right to tax them ; multitudes who regarded him as a 
. foreign usurper. Give them but a chance of success, and the great 
majority of the* people would have risen then, as they rose after- 
wards, and risked their lives to regain their national liberties. One 
thing alone was suspicious— that such an accusation should come 
I frofii. such a quarter; that those leaders of the Jews should be so 

I very eager to get a man punished for such a crime. It surely could 

not be so mighty an offence in their eyes. They were not themselves 
so very loyal to. Eome as to be anxious to see an enemy to the Eoman 
power cut off. Never before, at least, had they displayed any great 
zeal in that direction. Pilate had no faith in their sincerity. He 
saw through their designs. Perhaps it was now that, for the first 
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time, lie reeognized that it was with Jesus of Nazareth, of whom he 
had heard so much, that he had to do. He did not entertain, he- 
caxise he did not helieye, the charge of his being a seditions and 
rebellions subject. But there was one part of the accusation which 
was quite new to him, ■which sounded ridiculous in his ears : that this 
poor Nazarene should say that he w-as a king, the king of the Je"ys— 
a very preposterous pretension ; one sufficient of itself, if there wars 
any real ground for saying that it ever had actually been set fortli, to 
suggest a doubt as to whether Jesus was a fit subject for any judicial 
procedure -uhatever being taken against him. Overlooking all else 
that had been said against him, Pilate turns to Christ, and says to 
him, ‘‘Art thou the king of the Jew’s?” He expected nothing else 
than to get an immediate disclaimer of the absurd pretension. To 
his surprise, however, Jesus calmly and deliberately replies, “Thou 
sayest it — I am the king of the Jew^s.” Yery curious this, to hear 
such a man, in such a condition, and in such circumstances, speak 
in such a 'way. He must be some egregious, designing, perhaps 
dangerous impostor, or, more likely, some w’retched, ignorant, half- 
mad enthusiast or fanatic. He would like to search a little into the 
matter, and find out how it really stood. The man himself wmiild in 
all likelihood be the first to supply the clue ; he had so willingly 
and so calmly answered that first question that he would answer 
others. But it would be better to interrogate him alone, away from 
these accusers. He might not be so ready to answ’er further questions 
in their hearing, or they might interfere and prevent Pilate prose- 
cuting the inquiry in his own w^ay. He retired therefore to his own 
dwelling, into that part of it called and used generally as the judg- 
ment hall, and calls upon Christ to follow him. Jesus at once con- 
sents. He makes no scruple about crossing that threshold ; he fears 
no contagion from contact with the Gentile ; his passover has been 
already held. And now% wdien they are alone, out of sight and out 
of hearing of those Jews, Pilate says again to him in a subdued and 
under tone, as of one really anxious to get at the truth, “Art thou the 
king of the Jews?” Waiving in the meantime anything like a direct 
reply, Jesus said to him, “ Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did 
others tell it thee of me?” ‘ Art thou but repeating the v/or,ds of 
others, or art thou asking out of the depths of thine own inquiring 
spirit? Hast thou, too, Pilate, felt the inward need of some one to 
* be the governor and lord of thine unruled, unruly spirit? Lies there 
behind the outward form and meaning of that question of thine, the 
indistinct, the inarticulate longing after another king and another 
kingdom than either Jews or Eomans own ?' Was there, , indeed, for 
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one passing moment, far clown in tlie depths of Pilate’s struggling 
tlioiigiits, an element of this kind at work ; and did Jesus, knowing 
that it wars there, try thus to bring it up, that he might proceed to 
satisfy it? If so, wdiat a moment of transcendent interest to the 
Boman judge, of wdiich had he but known how to take advantage, 
he too might have entered the kingdom, and shared its security 
and blessedness ! But he does not, he will not stoop to acknowledge, 
wdiat w^e suspect w^as true, that there did mingle in the thoughts and 
feelings of that moment some element of the kind described. This is 
too personal, too bold, too home a question of the Nazarene. The 
pride of the Pioman, the judge, sw^ells up within his breast, overbear- 
ing his eternal interests as a man, a sinner — and so he haughtily 
replies : “ Am I a Jew ? Thine owm nation, and the chief priests, 
have delivered thee unto me: wBat hast thou done?” The chance 
of reaching^he individual conscience of this man has passed away ; 
the trial has been made, and it has failed; Jesus must take up the 
question not as one betw^een him and Pilate — ^betw^een Pilate’s con- 
science and Pilate’s God — but as one simply between himself as a 
sentenced criminal, and those Jew^s without, wdro are his accusers. 
He will not answ^er the last question of the governor, “ What hast 
thou done?” upon that he will not enter; it would be of no avail; 
but he will satisfy Pilate upon one point. He will convince him that 
he has committed no political offence ; that he never meant to set 
himself in opposition to any of this world’s governments. “ My king- 
dom,” said he, 'Gs'not of thisw^oiid. If my kingdom were of this 
w^oiid, then w^ould my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews; but now is my kingdom not from hence:” ‘a king- 
dom rising up and extending itself by earthly w^eapons, by outw^ard 
force of any land, not such is that kingdom wdiich I Jesus call my * 
own.’ 

But if not, wBat kind of kingdom can it be? wdiat kind of king is 
he wBo rules it ? So far satisfied, yet still wondering and perplexed, 
Pilate puts his question, nothin its first specific form, biit in a more 
general one : “ Ai*t thou a king then ?” ‘ If not a king like our own 

Cmsars or your own Herods, if not a king to fight with rival sove- 
reigns, or ask thy subjects to fight for thee, then in what sense a 
king ?’ Our Lord’s reply, wn can perceive, wras particularly adapted 
to the position, character, acquirements, experience, of him before 
wvhom he stood— a Boman official of high rank, educated, cultivated; 
a man ol affairs, of large experience of men — men in. different coun- 
tries and of different creeds; not given much, perhaps, to any deep 
or ‘serious thought about religious matters, yet sufficiently acquaint- 
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eel witli tlie riyal schools of philosophy and religion by wiiich the 
then great living Eoinaii commonwealth was divided and distracted. 
Tintli, moral truth, religions truth, was the one proedaimed object of 
research, of which some were saying, Lo, here it is, and otln.Ts, 
Lo, there it is ; bnt of which he, Pilate, in pursuit of quite a diifcrent 
object, had learned to tliink that neither here nor there nor anywhere 
was it to he found. It is to this man that Jesus says, speaking in 
the language that would be most intelligible to him: “^Thou sayest 
that I am a king. To this end wms I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” As these "words fell upon 
the ear of Pilate, one can w^ell enough imagine that the current of 
his thoughts ran thus : ‘ It is even as I suspected ; here is another of 
these pretenders, wdio each would have us to believe that he alone 
had discovered the undiscoverahle, that he alone had fc^nd out and 
got exclusive possession of the tndh; here is a new Jewish rival of 
those old Stoics of our owm, who w'ere ever teaching us that eveiw 
wise man -was a king — the setter-up of a new system, wliich he im- 
agines is to dethrone every other one that the world before has seen, 
whose fancy is that he himself is already upon the throne of liis 
great kingdom — some poor, egotistical, yet quite harmless enthusiast, 
w^hose day-dream none wnuld wish to break ! One thing, at least, is 
clear enough, that it is a quite empty, hollow/ charge these Jew^s are 
urging here against him. He may sit as long as he likes upon that 
ideal tlirone of his, without the throne of Tiberius being endangered ; 
he may get as many subjects as he can to enter that ideal kingdom 
of his, and my master, the emperor, have not a loyal subject the less.’ 
And so with that passing question to Jesns, ‘‘^Wliat is truth?” — a 
* question he does not stay to get answered, as he has no faith that 
any answer to it can be given ; a question not uttered sneeriiigly or 
scofiingiy, but rather sadly and bitterly, so far as lie himself is con- 
cerned, having come to regard all truth as a phantom ; and with a 
kindly, tolerant, lialfqiitying, lialf-envioiis feeling towvards Jesus — with 
that question put to Jesus by the wmy, Pilate goes out to the Jew's, 
and says to them boldly and emphatically, I find in him no fault at 
all ;” the faultlessness of Christ acknowledged, his kingly claims 
scarcely comprehended, and so far as comprehended, rejected, per- 
haps despised. 

Let eacli of us now ask himself, How stands it as to me and this 
kingdom, of the truth, this one great king of the true? Is Jesus 
Christ to me the way, the truth, the life? Does truth, simple, pure, 
eternal truth, stand expressed and exhibited to me in those w’orcls; 
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those prayers, those acts, those sufferings, that life, that death, of 
Jesus Christ? The witness that he bore do the truth, in the living of 
that life and the dying of that death, have I listened to it, and be- 
lieved ill it, and submitted to it ? Am I of the truth ; a simple, 
humble, earnest seeker after it ; and have I this evidence of my being 
so, that I hear the voice of J esus, hear it and hail it, among all the 
conflicting voices that are falling on my ear, as the voice of him who 
rightfully claims the lordship of my soul ? Is truth — the truth as to 
God, my Creator, my Father, my Eedeemer ; the truth as to myself, 
what I am, what I ought to be, what I may be, what I shall be — is 
this truth not a mere forin of sound words, not a mere congeries of 
acknowledged or accepted propositions ; but does it stand before me 
embodied in the person, the life, the death, the mediation of Jesus 
Christ ; and have I enshrined and enthroned him as King and Lord 
of my weak, my sinful, my immortal spirit ? 


V. 

JIIhRIST’s y^PPEARANCE ^EFORE j'lEROD* 

Jesus had spoken quite frankly and openly to Pilate when they 
were together, out of sight and hearing of the Jews, alone in the 
judgment hall. It was quite different when, accompanied by Christ, 
Pilate came out again to the attendant crowd, and boldly said to 
them, “ I find no fault in this man.” So far, then, the chief priests 
and elders have failed. Failure always embitters. Failure here was 
■what these men %vere by no means disposed to submit to. Pilate’s 
assertion of his belief in the innocence of Jesus only made them the 
more vehement in their assertion of his guilt. They became the 
more fierce. They accused him, Mark tells us, of many things. But 
the waves and the billows of this swelling wrath of theirs broke 
harmlessly upon Christ. So absent, so unmoved, so indifferent did 
lie appear, that it seemed as if he had not heard ^vhat they w^ere 
saying against him, or hearing had not understood, or understanding 
had not heeded. Yeiy different this retirement into himself — this 
unruffled composure, this unbroken silence, from those eager and 
animated utterances to which the governor had just been listening in 
the hall -within. Perhaps it is -wounded pride that seals the lips of 
Jesus. To men like these," animated by such a bitter personal hos- 

*Matt. 27 : 12, 13 ; Mark 6 : 14-16 ; Ltike9:7-9; 13:31,32; 23:4-12. 
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tility to liim, exliausting every epittet of vitiiperatioB, heaping upon 
him all kinds of charges, Jesus may pot condescend to give any 
answer. But he has not treated, will not treat, the Eoniaii governor 
in the same way ; at least he will surely tell him why it is that he 
preserves this silence. Pilate says to him, “ Hearest thou not how 
many things they witness against thee ?” There is no reply. Tlie 
lips are as shut at the question of Pilate as at the accusation of the 
Jews. Christ has said all that he meant to say, done all that he 
meant to do, so far as those charges w’-ere concerned that they wmre 
now bringing against him. He had answered to the Homan Judge 
that the kingship w^hich he claimed was not of a kind in any way to 
interfere with this world’s governments; he had satisfied him of his 
perfect innocence as a subject of the state ; and, having clone that, 
he would say and do no more. 

One observes an almost exact parallel as to his silences and his 
speakings m our Lord’s conduct before the Jewish and the Gentile 
courts of justice. In that preliminary unofficial conversation he held 
with Annas before the Sanhedrim sat in judgment on his case, J esiis 
had spoken without reserve, had answered the high priest’s ques- 
tions hut too fully, and had brought dowm upon himself the stroke 
of the officer wiio stood by. But when the regular trial commenced, 
and charges w-ere formally brought forward, and attempted by many 
witnesses to be substantiated, Jesus held his peace, so long and so 
resolutely, manifesting so little disposition or desire to meddle in any 
w^ay with the procedure that w^as going on, that the high priest rose 
from his seat, and put to him a question of the same import with 
that which Pilate afteiwvards put ; and the tw^o questions met with 
the very same treatment, to neither of them a single w^ord of reply 
w^as given. But wiien the high priest rose, and solemnly adjured 
Jesus to tell wiietlier he w^as the Christ the Son of God, just as wffien 
Pilate asked wffietlier he w^as the king of the Jew^s, and wiiat kind of 
king he was, our Lord made instant and distinct rei^ly. So far as 
vve can see or understand the j)rinciple ruling here the Saviour’s con- 
duct, determining the time to speak and the time to be silent, it w^as 
this: that when the matter immediately and directly concerned his 
Divine Sonship and Kingship, he will help his judges in every w^ay 
he can ; nay, he will himself supply the evidence they wuant. Upon 
that count he wall allow himself to be condemned ; he will cooperate 
with his enemies in bringing about his oondeinnation ; but of all 
these other lesser charges he will take no account; but leave the 
manifold attempts to f asten on him any other kind of charge, to break 
down of themselves, that, his enemies themselves being witnesses, it 
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miglit be solely and alone as tlie Son of God, tlie liing of Israel, 
tliat lie slioiild be convicted, condemned, and crucified. 

xAmong the many tilings that the chief priests were now accusing 
Jesus of in the presence of the gOYernor, hoping still to conyince 
Pilate that he was not the guiltless man that he had taken him to 
1)6, there was one thing that they put prominently forward, presented 
ill every form, amplified in every way, on which they mainly relied 
in their dealings with Pilate — the setting forth of Christ as a ring- 
leader of sedition. ^‘He stirreth up the people,” stirreth them up 
against the constituted authorities, preaching rebellion through tile 
W'hole country, not here in Judea alone, but there also in Galilee 
where he began this work. This allusion to Galilee as the birth- 
place of the alleged seditious movement may have been accidental; 
they may have meant merely thereby to signify how widespread 
the evil had been which they were calling upon Pilate to check; or 
it may have been done designedly, -with that art which was to leave 
no tiling unsaid or unsuggested, by -which the governor could possibly 
be influenced. Galilee might have been named by them, to suggest 
to Pilate how difficult it was to produce proof of crime committed in 
so remote a district ; or to remind him that this Galilee, upon wliich 
so much of Christ’s time and labor had been spent, was the chosen 
haunt of the resisters of the Eoman authority, the cradle of most ot 
the seditious plots concocted against the emperor’s government; or 
they might have known of the bad feeling that there was at this 
time between Pilate and the king of Galilee, and might have im- 
agined that it would be rather gratifying to Pilate than otherwise to 
lay his hand judicially upon one who might be regarded as a subject 
of that prince. 

However it wms, no sooner had the words escaped their lips, than 
a happy thought suggested itself to Pilate. He is in great difficulty 
with this case ; he knows not how to deal with it. He had never been 
so importuned as he now was by those chief priests and elders; he 
never saw them more bent on anything than on the death of this 
man whom they had brought to him ; it would be easy to give him 
up to their vengeance — he had done as much as that before — but he 
ivas convinced of this man’s innocence; there was something too, so 
peculiar about his -whole look, bearing, and conduct, that he could 
not make tip his mind to have any share in sending him to be 
executed as a common criminal But now he hears, that part at 
least, perhaps the greater part of the offence alleged against him 
had taken place in Galilee, in that part of the country -which was 
not under his jurisdiction, but belonged to that of Herod. This 
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Herod, tlie king of Galilee, Happened at tins very time to be in Jeru- 
salem. Pilate will send the case to him ; and thus get the responsi- 
bility of deciding it shifted from his own shoulders, by laying iii 
upon one who not only may be quite willing to assume it, but may 
regard as a compliment the reference of the case to his adjudication. 
There was a misunderstanding between the tAvo — the Eornaii pro- 
curator and the Galilean king — Avhich the sending of Jesus to the 
latter for trial might seiwe to heal, Pilate had done sometliiiig to 
displease Herod — something, in all likelihood, in the very AA*ay of 
interfering A\dth Arhat Herod regarded as his rights, and tlie rights of 
his subjects. Some Galileans had been up lately at Jerusalem, 
offering sacrifice there. There had been a riot, which Pilate had 
promptly and summarily quelled; but in doing so he had mingled 
the blood of some of these .Galileans Avith their sacrifices^ — cut tliem 
doAAm Avithout inquiring Avdiose subjects they were, or Avdiat right they 
might have to demand a trial in one or other of the Herodian courts. 
For this, or some such fancied interference Avith his jurisdiction, 
Herod had taken offence at Pilate. The recognition of his jurisdic- 
tion, then, by sending to him for trial such a notorious person as 
Jesus, AAmuld be the A^ery kind of compliment most soothing to his 
kingly vanity, Herod recognized and a]3preciated the compliment ; 
and Avhatever else Pilate lost by the line of conduct he pursued that 
day, lie at least gained this — ^lie got the quarrel between himself and 
Herod healed. 

The hap]py thought no sooner occurs to Pilate than he acts upon 
it. And noAV, guarded by some Eoman soldiers, accompanied by the 
whole crowd of his accusers, Jesus is despatched to Herod. To enter 
into the scene that follows, we must go back a little upon this Herod’s 
history. How John the Baptist and he became first acquainted 
AA^e are not told. A part of the territory (Perma) over Avhicli Herod’s 
jurisdiction extended, ran doAAui along the eastern shore of the Head 
Sea, and it is probable that it was in some of the circuits that he 
made of this district that he first fell in Avith the Baptist, engaged in 
his great ministry of repentance. Herod AA^as greatly" struck alike 
with the man and AAuth his teaching. There Avas a strange fascina- 
tion about both Avhicli drew the attention of the king. As there was 
nothing about John’s ministry to excite or gratify either the intellect 
or the fancy— no miracles wrought, no nevr doctrines propounded, no 
vivid picturing employed; as all was so purely moral, so plain, so 
pointed, so practical in his teaching, Ave must belwe that'^what at 
first drew Herod to John, and made him listen AAuth such pleasure, 
Avas that it was a faithful portraiture of men that John Avas draAving, 
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an lionest and fearless exposure of tlieir sins lie made. Herod botli 
admired and approved; but tlie pleasure that he had in observing 
John, and in listening to his instruction, was by no means a pure or 
untroubled one. He feared John, we are told, knowing that he was 
a just man and a holy. This fear was the fruit of guilt. He knew 
and felt "what a diflerent man John was from himself. The very 
presence of the Baptist was a rebuke, and he w^as not yet so hard- 
ened as to receive that rebuke without alarm. Nor did this first 
connection of the king with the Baptist terminate in the mere excite- 
ment of certain emotions, whether of respect, or admiration, or fear. 
Herod did many things, we are told, at John’s bidding. I imagine 
that, in the first stage of their intercourse, John dealt with Herod 
as he dealt with the Pharisees, and the soldiers, and the publicans; 
that he laid his hand upon those open and patent offences of which, 
in common with other rulers, Herod notoriously wnrs guilty. The 
king not only suffered him to do so, but even w^ent the length of 
reforming his conduct in some respects, in obedience to the Baptist’s 
instructions. But John did not stop there — did not stop where 
Herod w^ould have liked ; but, stepping boldly into the inner circle 
of his private life, and laying his hand upon the stain which dis- 
figured it, he said to him, “It i^ not lawful for thee to have thy*^ 
brother s wdfe.” 

In all likelihood Herodias w^as not with Herod when first he met 
the Baptist, and heard him so gladly, and did many things at his 
bidding. This meeting may have happened in the wilderness, where 
Herod ranked but as one of John’s large and public audience. But 
the king invited the Baptist to his court, and it was there, perhaps in 
presence of Herodias, that the rebuke of that particular transgres- 
sion w’as given. Herod’s anger wms kindled at wliat appeared an 
impertinent and officious intermeddling with his private conduct, his 
family affairs. And there wms one beside him who resented that 
intermeddling still more than he, and wms at pains to excite and to 
nurse his wurrth. Herodias wmuld have made short work of it with 
this sharp reprover ; she wmuld have sealed his lips at once in 
death, so that she should no more be troubled with their unwelcome 
rebukes; and Herod, notwithstanding all his earlier readiness to 
hear and to obey, notwithstanding all his respect and regard for 
John, would have yielded to her desire ; but he feared the multitude, 
and, yielding to that fear, he made a compromise — ^he cast John 
into prison, and kept him there for months. But months could not 
quench the thirst for his blood that had been stirred in the heart of 
that second Jezebel; still she was asking for the head of the Baptist, 
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blit Herod would not yield- — and took no little credit to liimself, we 
may believe, for being so firm. Forgetting tliat it was tlie fear of 
tlie multitude that overbalanced the influence of the queen, he might 
even have come to persuade himself that he was dealing very gently 
and tenderly with the Baptist. But the queen knew him better than 
he knew himself, and so with diabolic art contrived the plot that was 
to bring another and still weightier fear, to overbalance in its turn 
the fear of the multitude. 

All went as she desired. The evening for the royal supper came ; 
the chief men of Galilee, with the king in high good-humor at their 
head, sat down at the banqueting-table. Salome entered, and 
danced before them ; the guests, heated with -wine, broke out into 
rapturous applause. In a transport of delight, the king made the 
fatal promise, and confirmed it with an oath, that he would give her 
whatsoever she should ask. Salome went out to consult her mother 
as to what, her request should be. There was little time spent in 
deliberation. The queen’s reply was all readj^, for she had conjec- 
tured what would occur; and as Mark tells, Salome came in straiglit- 
unto the king, and said, “ Give me here John Baptist’s head 
in a charger.” The king was taken in the snare; no time for 
^thought was given, no way of escape left open. There was the oath 
■which he had taken ; there were the witnesses of that oath around 
the board. He could not break his oath without standing dishon- 
ored before those witnesses. The fear of the multitude is overborne 
by a still higher fear. He gives the order, and the deed is done. 
Unhappy man ! entangled, betrayed by his own rash vow ; his very 
sense of honor turned into the instrument that makes him a mur- 
derer! Herod was exceeding sorry; he knew well how wrong a 
thing it was that he was doing; it wms with bitter self-reproach that 
the order for the execution wms given. For a short time there were 
the stings of remorse, but these soon lost their power. John was 
beheaded, and no manifestation of popular displeasure made. John 
was beheaded ; Herodias and Salome were satisfied, and Herod must 
have felt it a kind of relief to know that, as to him, he should be 
troubled by them no more. Eemorse died out, but a strange kind of 
superstitious fear haunted Herod’s spirit.. Eeports are brought to 
him of another strange teacher who has arisen, and to whom all men 
are now flocking, as they had flocked to the Baptist at the first. 
And Herod says, John have I beheaded, but who is this of whom I 
hear such things ?” 

What perplexed him was, that it was said by some that John was 
risen from the dead, by some that Elias had appeared, by others 
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that one of tlie old prophets had arisen. Herod hesitated for a time 
which of these suppositions he should adopt; but at last he decided, 
and said to his servants, ^^.This is John the Baptist; he is risen from 
the dead, and therefore mighty works do show forth themselves in 
liim.^’ He desired to see him ; a desire in which there mingled at 
first so much of awe and dread, that he rather shunned than courted 
an interview; so much so, that when Christ came afterwards into 
Galilee, and there was some prospect they might meet, he had in a 
very artful way, by working on. Christ’s fears, persuaded him to 
withdraw from that part of the country. He sent some Pharisees, 
who said to Jesus, “ Get thee out, and depart hence, for Herod will 
kill thee.” Herod never could have really meditated such a deed. 
We know that afterwards when it was in his power, he declined 
taking any part in the condemnation and crucifixion of Jesus. It 
■was a cunning device to get Herod out of the embarrassments in 
W'hich he found that Christ’s residence and teaching within his terri- 
tory might involve him. And so Jesus seems to have dealt with it, 
■when he said to the Pharisees, whom he at once recognized as the 
agents of the king, ‘‘Go,” said he, “and tell that fox. Behold, T cast 
out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I 
shall be perfected” — ‘my times and places for working and for 
finishing my w^ork, are all definitely arranged, and that quite inde- 
pendently of any stratagem of this cunning king.’ 

At last, at an unexpected time and place, and in an unexpected 
■way, Jesus is presented to him by Pilate; presented as a criminal at 
the bar, wdth wdiom he may use the greatest freedom, as one who 
will surely be anxious to say and do all he can in order to obtain his 
release. Herod, therefore, wdien he sees Jesus thus placed before 
him, is exceedingly glad — he had heard so much about him, had 
desired so long to see him. But now, as indicating at once the state 
of mind and heart into wdiich w^orldliness and levity and licentious- 
ness have sunk this man, and as supplying to us the key that 
explains our Lord’s singular conduct to him, let us particularly notice, 
that in the gladness which Herod feels in having the desire to see 
Christ thus gratified, there mingles no wish to be instructed, no 
alarm of a guilty conscience, no dread of meeting another Baptist to 
rebuke him for his iniquities. He has got over whatever compunc- 
tion he may at one time have felt. He has quenched the risings of 
remorse within his heart. He has come to be once more on such 
good teftns wdth himself; so much at ease, that when he looks at 
Jesus, it is wdth no disturbing remembrances of that bloody head 
once brought to him upon a charger— no shrinking dread that he 
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may^ see again tlie Baptist’s form, and hear again tiie Biiptist’s 
Toice. It is with an eager, idle, prurient curiosity — liaYing a tinge, 
perhaps, of superstitious wonder in it, that he looks upon Jesus, and 
proceeds to question him. As compared with John, this new teacher 
had heen distinguished by the working of miracles. And if he 
W'rought them to saye others, surely he will do so to save liimself. 
Herod tries in every wmy he can think of, to induce him to work 
some wonder in his presence. How does Jesus act when addressed 
and treated thus by such a man ? Shall it be as if the Baptist had 
indeed risen from the dead? Will Jesus seize upon the opportunity 
now given, to take up, reiterate, and redouble upon the profligate 
prince the rebuke of his great forerunner? Shall Herod hear it said 
‘to him now, in tones more piercing than ever John employed, It was 
not lawful for thee to take the Baptist’s life ? Not thus does Jesus 
act. Herod puts question after question to him. Jesus looks at 
him, but opens not his lips. Herod asks and asks again, that some 
sign may be shown, some token of his alleged power exhibited. Jesus 
never lifts a finger, makes not a single movement to comply. Herod 
is the only one of all his judges whom Jesus deals with in this way — 
the only one before v/hom, however spoken to, he preserves a con- 
tinuous and unbroken silence. It does not appear that, from the 
time when he was presented to Herod, to the time when he was 
sent away from him, a single word ever passed the Saviour’s lips. 

That deep and death-like silence, the silence of those lips which 
opened with such pliant readiness when any word of gentle entreaty 
or hopeful warning was to be spoken, how shall w^e interpret it ? Was 
it indignation that sealed those lips ? Would Christ hold no inter- 
course with the man who had dipped his hands in such blood as that 
of the Baptist? Did he mean to mark off Herod as the one and only 
man so deeply stained with guilt that he will not stoop to exchange 
with him a single word? It had been human this, but not divine; 
and it is a divine meaning that we must look for in this dread and 
av/ful silence. There lived not, there breathed not upon the earth 
the man, however steeped in guilt, from whom that loving Saviour 
would have turned away, had but the slightest sign of penitence been 
shown, the slightest symptom of a readiness to listen and be saved. 
It was no bygone act of Herod’s life that drew down upon him the 
doom of that silence — though doom it little seemed to him to be ; it 
was the temper and the spirit of the man as he stood there before the 
Lord, after all that he had passed through ; it was that which did it. 
Why, the very sight of Jesus, connected, as he knew or fancied him 
do be in some mysterious way vdth John, should have been to Herod 
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as tlioiigli o*iie risen from tlie dead liad actually appeared in his pres- 
ence. It was he, not Jesus, that should have been speechless when 
they met; or, if he spake at all, it should have been to ask whether, 
in that world of spirits from which Christ came, there Was mercy for 
a sinner such as he. But, instead of this, instead of anything like 
this, instead of deep or earnest or anxious feeling of any kind, there 
is nothing but a vainglorious wish to have some talk with this strange 
man, with whose name and fame all the country has been ringing, the 
cravings of an empty curiosity, the thirst for some showy exhibition 
of knowledge or of power. Let not that man think that he shall hear 
anything of the Lord. Christ could have spoken such a word as 
Herod never would have liked to hear again ; he could have wrought 
such a miracle as would have turned the curiosity of the king into 
terror, his pride into abasement. But he is now to reap the fruit of 
his own doings, and that fruit is even this, that he is left unspoken to 
by the Lord from heaven. This silence, had he but interpreted it 
aright, was perhaps the very thing most fitted to speak home to his 
conscience and his heart. But he did not understand it, did not 
enter into the reason of it, never thought of his own past conduct, 
his owm present character, as the cause of it; it stirred him to no 
inquiry, it awakened in him no remorse. The only feeling that it 
appears to have produced wns irritation ; the irritation of mortified 
vanity. Greatly galled, yet in no w’ay softened, when he could make 
nothing of this mysterious man, w^ho mantled himself in such obsti- 
nate silence, he and his men of war found nothing else to do than to 
set Christ at naught, and mock him, and array him in a white robe, 
and send him back to Pilate. 

A wonderful instance this of the onward, downward course of 
crime, particularly of that peculiar course of crime, levity, and licen- 
tiousness ■which Herod hatl pursued ; an instance how speedily and 
ho^v thoroughly a human heart may harden itself against reproof, 
quench its convictions, get over its fears, and bring down upon itself 
that doom, than which there is none more awful: “Ephraim is joined 
to his idols; let him alone.” To be left utterly and absolutely alone; 
to have all the voices that speak to us of God and duty, the voice of 
conscience from within, the voice of providence from without, the 
voice ■wdiicli comes from the lips of Jesus — to have all these voices 
hushed, hushed into an unbroken, perhaps eternal s'tillness; can one 
conceive any condition of a human spirit sadder or more awful? Yet 
this is file very condition to which the abuse of opportunitj^, the 
indulgence of passion, the dro-vming of the voices wdien they do speak 
to us, are naturally and coixtmually tending. 
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My yoliBg friends, let me entreat yon especially to take a double 
•warning from such a case as this : 1st, Beware how yon deal with 
yonr first religions convictions ; tremble for yourselves if you find 
them dying by a slow death, as the withering, hardening spirit of 
worldliness creeps in upon yonr soul, or perishing suddenly amid the 
consuming fires of some burning passion. They tell ns that there is 
no ice so close and hard as that which forms upon the surface wliicli 
once was thawed; and there is no hardness of the human spirit so 
great as that which forms over hearts that once had melted. And, 
2d, Beware of hot fits of enthusiasm, in which you go farther in pro- 
fession than 3 ’ou are prepared to go in steady and sustained practice. 
Herod went too far at first, and got himself involved among obliga- 
tions and restraints from which, when the hour of temptation came, 
he flung himself free by an effort which damaged his moral and spir- 
itual nature more than it had ever been damaged before; his revul- 
sions from religion all the greater on account of the temporary and 
partial, but hollow and merely emotional entertainment that he had 
given to its claims. What you do, do it with all your heart ; for it is 
good to be zealously affected in a good thing; but do it intelligently, 
calmly, deliberately, as those Avho know and feel that it is the great- 
est of all transactions that you engage in, when it is with God and 
for your soul’s eternal welfare that you transact. 


VL 

PhRIST’s pECOND p:PPEARANCE j3EFORE j^ILATE.* 

''This child,” said good old Simeon, as he took up the infant Jesus 
into his arms to bless him — " this child is set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel ; and for a sign that shall be spoken against ; 
that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” Ifever v/ere 
those words more strikingly fulfilled than in these closing scenes of 
the Saviour’s life which we are now engaged in tracing. Then many 
fell-— those forsaking, despairing disciples of Jesus — but fell to rise 
again; then was that sign set up, against which so many shafts of so 
many kinds were launched ; and then were the thoughts of many 
hearts revealed— among others those of Judas, and Peter, and Caia- 
phas, and Herod, and Pilate— revealed by the very closeness of their 

* Luke 23: 13--16; Matt. 27 :15-23; Luke 23 : 20-23 ; Matt. 27 : 26-30 ; Jnliu 
19.: 1-16. 
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contact witli Christ, by the peculiarity of those relationships to him 
into which they were then thrown. Just now our attention was 
concentrated upon Herod; to-day let us fix our eyes on Pilate, and, 
taking him up at that stage where we left him, let us try to under- 
stand and to follow the working of liis thoughts and feelings during 
tjiose two hours of their earthly lives in which he and Jesus had to 
do with one another — he in the character of judge, Jesus in the char- 
acter of one accused and condemned by the Sanhedrim. 

You will remember that when first he heard, among the other 
accusations which the high priests lodged against him, that Jesus had 
said that he himself was Christ a King — struck at once with the sin- 
gularity of the pretension, and with the appearance of the man who 
made it, Pilate called on Christ to follow him into the inner hall of 
his residence ; that there, when alone with him, omitting all reference 
to any other charge, he asked him particularly about this one; that 
Christ fully satisfied him as to there being nothing politically danger- 
ous or ofiensive in the claim to a kingdom which he had put forth ; 
that, bringing Christ out along with him to the Jews, he had said at 
once and decidedly, find no fault in this man;” and that then, 
taking advantage of a reference to Galilee, he had sent Jesus off to 
Herod, to see what that Galilean king and judge might think and do. 
In this way he hoped to be relieved from the painful and embarrass- 
ing position in which he felt himself to be placed. 

Pie wms disappointed in this hope. ^ Jesus was sent back to him 
by Herod; sent back without any judgment having been pronounced; 
sent back in such a w^ay as to indicate that Herod as w^ell as he made 
light of this poor Galilean’s pretension to be a king — thought it, in 
fact, more a matter for mockery and ridicule than for serious judicial 
entertainment. Although a considerable • body of the high priests 
and of the people had accompanied Jesus to and from the bar of 
Herod, yet in that interval there had been to some extent a scatter- 
ing of the crowxl. Pilate, therefore, called together afresh the chief 
priests, and the rulers, and the people — the latter particularly men- 
tioned, as Pilate had now begun to think that his best chance of 
gaining the end upon which his heart was set- — the deliverance of 
Christ out of the hands of his enemies — would be by appealing, over 
the heads of their rulers, to the humanity of the common people. 
When all, then, were again assembled, he made a short speech to 
them, reiterating his own conviction of Christ’s innocence, confirming 
it by testimony of Herod, and closing by a proposal that he hoped 
would be at once accepted — will therefore chastise him, and release 
him.” But why, if he w’ere innocent, chastise him at all ? Why not 
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at once acquit tlie culprit, and send liiin away absolved from tlie bar 
of Eonian judgment? It was a weak and iinwortliy concession, the 
first faltering of Pilate’s footstep. He cannot but say tliat lie lias 
found notliing worthy of death in this man ; he is himself tlioroiiglily 
satisfied that there is nothing in him worthy of any punishmeid ; but 
it will please his accusers, it will conciliate the people, it may open 
the way to their readier acquiescence in his after-dismissal, to inllict 
on him some punishment, a proposal not dictated by any si)irit of 
ci’uelty, springing rather from the wish to protect Jesus from the 
greater penalty, by inflicting on him the less; yet one that weakened 
his position, that made those sharp-sighted Jews at once perceive 
that he could be moved, that he w^as not ready to take up and stand 
firmly and fixedly upon the ground of Christ’s innocence. In defer- 
ence to them, he has gone so far against his own convictions; lie may 
go farther. He has yielded the inch; they may force him to yield 
the ell. The proposal, therefore, of chastising Jesus, and letting him 
go, is rejected, and rejected so as to throw Pilate back upon some 
other, some new device. 

He recollected that at this time of the passover it was a custom- 
ary thing, in compliment to the great assembly of the Jews in their 
metropolis, for the procurator to arrest hi a single instance the ordi- 
nary course of justice, and to release -whatever prisoner the people 
might ask to be given up. He recollected at the same time that 
there was a notable prisoner, who then lay bound at Jerusalem, one 
Barabbas, who for sedition and murder had been cast into prison ; 
and the idea occurred to Pilate that if— instead either of asking them 
broadly and generally wdio it was that they -wished him to release, or 
whether they would let him choose for them and release Jesus — he 
narrowed in this instance the choice, and presented to them the 
alternative of taking Barabbas or Jesus, they could scarcely fail to 
choose the latter. To give the greater effect to this proposal Pilate 
ascended the movable rostrum or judgment-seat, which stood upon 
^ the tesselated pavement that ran before the vestibule of the palace, 
and addressing himself to the multitude, said to them, '‘Whom will 
ye that I release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus who is called 
Christ?’: 

While waiting their answer, a message -^ms brought to him, the 
messenger having been instructed to deliver it immediately, wherever 
he was, and however he might be engaged. It came from his -wife ; 
was distinct and somewhat authoritative, “Have thou nothing to do 
with that just man, for I have suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of him.” Pilate’s wife was not a Jew, nor did she 
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mix miieli with the common people of the land. That she should 
have learned so much of Jesus as to think and speak of him as ''that 
just man ’’—that she should have been so much concerned when she 
heard that her husband had been asked to try him, as to take this 
uncommon step of sending a -warning to him on the judgment-seat — 
may be regarded as a proof how widespread and how deep the im- 
pression was that Christ had made. 

The time occupied by the hearing and considering this message — 
whose warning knell rung in strange harmony with the alarm that 
■was already pealing in Pilate’s spirit — gave to the chief priests and 
the rulers the opportunity they were so quick to seize, to prompt the 
crowd as to the answer they should give to Pilate’s proposal. We do 
not kiio-w wdiat kind of stimulants were employed upon this occasion ; 
but w^e all do know” what a flexible, impressible, excitable thing a 
city mob is, wiien composed, as this one mainly w’-as, of the lowest of 
the people ; and w^e can at least easily conjecture wiiat the firebrands 
W”ere wiiich the expert hands of the priesthood threw in among that 
mob, inflaming its passions' to the highest pitch, and giving the burn- 
ing ma,ss into their hands, to be directed as they desired. Eecovered 
a little from the disturbance wdiich his wdfe’s message cost him, Pilate 
turns again to the people, and says to them, " Which of the twm, then, 
will ye that I release unto you ?” They say, "Barabbas.” Surprised 
and annoyed at the reply, almost wdlling to believe there has been 
some mistake, he puts it to them in another form: "Will ye that I 
release unto you the King of the Jews ?” using the epithet, in the 
belief that they, as w^ell as he, will look upon its claimant more as an 
object of pity than of condemnation. But now they leave him in no 
doubt as to what their wdll and pleasure is: "x4.way wdth this man,” 
they all cry out at once, "and release unto us Barabbas!” "What 
shall I then do wdth Jesus, which is called Christ?” This weak and 
almost pitiful asking of them w”hat he should do, ends, as all such 
yielding to popular prejudices, cringing to popular passions, ever 
does; it makes the multitude more confident, more imperious. The 
governor has put himself into their hands, and they will make him 
do their wdll. " What shall I do, then, wdth Jesus?” " Let him be 
crucified!” they say. Crucified! It is the first time the word has 
been named in' Pilate’s hearing, the first time they tell him articu- 
lately what it is they desire to have done with Jesus. Crucify him — 
give up to that worst' and most ignominious of all deaths this meek 
and genfle man, who he is sure has done no wrong; whom he sees 
well enough that the chief priests seek to get rid of from some reli- 
gions antipathy tha.t they have taken against him: can the people 
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mean it ? He liad fancied, whatever the chief priests thought, that 
they had a different feeling towards him. Why,” in Ms surprise he 
says to them, “ what evil hath he done?” But this now excited and 
uproarious crowd is far past the point of answering or argiling with 
the governor. Its one and only cry is, ‘‘ Let him be eriiciiicd !“ 
Twice Pilate asks them to tell him wdiat crime he had committed, 
that they should doom him to a felon’s death. He gets but that cry 
repeated, with louder, angrier voice. Yet a third tiiiie— clinging to 
the hope that he may still succeed in extricating Jesus from their 
grasp, without putting himself entmely wrong with them — he puts tlie 
query, “Why, wdiat evil hath he done?” and gathering up a little 
strength, as if he were determined to take his own way, and act upon 
the suggestion that he had throv/n out a few moments before, he adds, 
“ I have found no cause of death in him. I will therefore chastise 
him, and let him go.” The very mention of letting him go stirs the 
crowed to a tenfold frenzy, and jiow the voices of the chief priests them- 
selves are heard sw^elling and intensifying the cry, “Crucify him! 
crucify him !” 

Before a storm like this wlio can stand ? He has done — so Pilate 
thinks — the most he can. If he go farther, he will raise another city 
tumult which it will cost many lives to quell, and the quelling of 
which by force may expose him to the very same charges of tyranny 
and cruelty wliich, upon more than one occasion of the kind before, 
had actually been transmitted to Eome against him, and drawm dowm 
upon him the rebuke and displeasure of the emperor. The yielding 
is but the sacrifice of a single life, which may be made without in- 
volving the governor in any danger. But the resisting ; wlio can tell 
in w^hat that might land ? Still, however, he is not at ease. He him- 
self scarce know^s the reason wliy; but somehow he never saw the 
man whose blood he would like so ill to have resting upon him as the 
blood of Jesus. The private interview^ they had together in the hall 
had raised some strange misgivings in Pilate’s heart. What is it 
about this man that has given him so strong a hold upon Pilate, and 
makes him struggle so hard to get him released? Pilate himself 
could not have told; but even now, though he has at* last resolved to 
give him up, he will not, cannot do it without trying in some way to 
throw off his shoulders the responsibility of his death. “When 
Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but rather that a tumult 
w'as made, he took w’-ater and washed his hands before the multitude, 
saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just person: see ye to it. 
Then answered all the people, and said, His blood be on us, and on 
our children.” And he delivered Jesus to their will 
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Now, let ns pause a moment liere in tlie narrative to mark the 
inner workings of conscience and of humanity in the heart of Pilate. 
It seemed an ingenious device to give the people their choice. It 
was resorted to from a desire on his part to rescue Jesus. It would 
gain, as it first seemed to him, a double object — it would prevent the 
Jews from saying that he had screened. a seditious man, and yet it 
would rescue an innocent one from death. But to what did it 
amount? It proceeded on the assumption that Christ was guilty; it 
asked that as one righteously condemned, he might by an act of 
grace be released. There lay one fatal flaw in the proposition. But, 
still worse, it put the matter out of Pilate’s hands into those of the 
people. It was a virtual renunciation on Pilate’s part, of the lights 
and prerogatives of the Judge. And by thus denuding himself of his 
own proper oficial position, Pilate put himself at the mercy of a 
fickle and infuriated populace, and gave them that hold and power 
over him which they so mercilessly employed. - 

This crying out, Crucify, ciTicify him!” as contrasted with the 
iiosannas that a few days before had greeted Christ’s entrance into 
J eriisalem, has been often quoted to prove how rapid the changes in 
popular sentiment sometimes are, how little a multitude can be trust- 
ed. But was it the same crowd which raised the hosannas of the 
one day, that uttered the ‘'^Crucify him, crucify him!” of the other? 
1 rather think that had we been present upon both occasions, and 
intimately acquainted with the inhabitants of Jerusalem, we should 
have seen that the two crowds ivere differently constituted ; and that, 
however true it may be that tides of public feeling often take sud- 
denly opposite directions, this can scarcely be quoted as an instance 
exactly in point. 

But very curious is it to mark the exjiedient to which Pilate had 
recourse, in that public washing of his hands. He delivers Jesus up 
to be crucified. Therein lay his guilt ; he might and should have 
refused to become a party to his crucifixion. Believing Jesus to be 
innocent, to give him up to death was to take a large share of the 
criminality upon himself. And yet he thinks that when he gets the 
Jews to take it upon them, he has relieved himself, if not entirely, 
yet in great measure, of the responsibility. He regards himself as 
one coerced by others; and when these others are quite willing to 
take on themselves the entire weight of the deed, he imagines that 
this will go a great length in clearing him. And if ever placed under 
strong Compulsion from without, urged on to a certain course of con- 
duct which in our conscience we disapprove, we yield, and in yield- 
ing take comfort to ourselves from others saying that they are quite 
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ready to incur tlie wliole responsibility of tlie affair, tlieii let us re- 
member that we are acting oyer again the part of Pilate; and that 
just as little as that outward washing of his liands did anything to. 
clear him of the stain he was contracting, so little can we Impe tlnit 
the guilt contracted bj^otir being a coiisenting and eoimerating party 
in any deed of injustice or dishonor, maybe thus mitigated or wipeil 
awaj'. 

Pilate has given up Jesus to the will of the multitude : given him 
up to be crucified. The judges work is done; there remains only 
the work of the executioner. Over that it is no part of the procurn.- 
tors office to preside. Why, then, does Pilate not withdraw? 'Wt^ 
might have thought that, wearied with his conflict Avith tiio rabble, 
a.nd oppressed with painful feelings as to its issiie, he would hate 
been only too glad to retire — ^buthe cannot; a singular faseinatioii 
still binds him to the spot — ^pethaps the lingering hope that he may 
yet succeed in rescuing the Auetini from his bloodthirsty enemies. He 
' hands Christ over to his soldiers, to have that scourging inflicted 
which Avas the ordinary i:)recursor and preliminary to crucifixion. It 
might not be difficult from the narratives of eye-Avitiiesses to gire 
you some idea of Avhat a military scourging Avas, what kind of instru- 
ment they used in it, Avhat kind of wounds that instrument made, 
what terrible torture was inflicted, to what length that torture v/as 
often carried; but Ave would rather liaA’-e a veil draAvn over the purely 
physical sufferings of our Saviour, than have them pressed promi- 
nently upon our eye. We recoil from the attempts so often made to 
excite a sympathetic horror by AUAud details of our Lord’s bodily suf- 
ferings. We feel as if it were degrading him to present him in that 
character, in which so many, equal nay superior in their claims upon 
our sympathy, might be put beside him. 

But the scourging did not satisfy the rude and brutal soldiers 
who had got Christ into their hands. As Ptomans, these men ImeAV 
little, cared little about any kingship that Christ might claim. With 
them it could not be, as AAith the JeAvs, a subject of religious hate or 
scorn. It AAms' a Topic alone of ribald mirth, of Gentile mockery. 
This Eoman cohort takes the hint that Herod’s men of Avar had given 
them; Avho had thrown a white robe over Jesus, clothing him AAitk 
something like the gai'ment that their OAAm kings AA-oro, that they 
might set at naught his vain pretensions to be a king. And iioaa% 
when the scourging is over, these Homan soldiers Avill outdo their 
Jewish comrades; they will make a more p^erfect pantomime^of this 
poor Galilean’s royalty. They take some old military cloak, of the 
same color with the robes of their emperors; they throw it oyqi his 
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bloody sboiiklers ; tliey plait a crown of tbornSj and put it on liis bead; 
they tbrnst a reed, as a mock sceptre into Ms right liaiid; and then, 
when they have got him robed, and crowned, and sceptred thus, 
they bow the knee, and hail him as a king. But they tire even of 
that mock homage ; the demon spirit that is in them inspires the 
merriment with a savage cruelty ; and so, as if ashamed even of that 
kind of homage they had rendered, they snatch impatiently the reed 
out of his hand, and smite with it the crown of thorns, and drive it 
down upon his pierced and bleeding brow% and spit Upon him, and 
smite him with their hands. 

All this is done in an inner court or guard-room, out of sight of 
the crowed that is still waiting without. Pilate sees it all; makes no 
attempt to mitigate the suffering or the mockery; is absorbed in 
w^onder as he gazes upon Jesus — such a picture of silent, gentle, 
meek, unmurmuring, uncomplaining patience ! standing there, and 
taking all that treatment as though no strange thing w^ere happening, 
as if he had expected all, w^ere prepared for all, found no difficulty 
in submitting to all. There is no weakness in that patience ; but a 
strength, a pow-er, a dignity. The sight moves Pilate’s heart: it 
would move any heart, he thinks ; may it not move even the hearts 
of those people without? may it not satisfy their thirst for vengeance 
to see the suffering Jesus reduced to such a pitiable plight as this? 
He will try at least wffiat the sight can do in the way of stirring such 
sympathy. He goes forth, with Jesus following, and says to the 
multitude, “Behold, I bring him forth to you, that ye may know that 
I find no fault in him;” then, turning and pointing to Jesus, as he 
stood w^eaiing still the purple robe and the crowm of thorns, bearing 
on his face and person the marks of all the sufferings and indignities 
of the guardhouse, Pilate says, “Behold the man !” ^behold and 
pity, behold and be satisfied — behold, and suffer me, now that I have 
thus chastised him, to let him go !’ Alas ! he knew not the intensity 
of such fanatic hatred as that wdiich those high priests and rulers 
cherished, and had, for the time, infused into the obedient crowd; 
how it quenches every impulse of kindliness in the human heart, and 
nerves the human hand for deeds of utmost cruelty. JChat sight to 
which he points, instead of moving any pity, only evokes fresh out- 
breaks of ferocious violence; with unabated breath, the same wdld 
cry from every side salutes the ear of the governor, “ Crucify him, 
crucify him !” It not only disappoints, it provokes Pilate to be baf- 
fled" thus* again, and baffled by such a display of immovable and un- 
appeasable malignity. “ Take ye him and crucify him,” he says ; 
^ crucify him as best you can, but do not expect that I shall counte- 
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nance tlie deed by any countersigning of your sentence in condemning 
tlie man, as if I tliougiit lie deserved to die — take ye liiin and crucify 
liim, for I find no fault in him.’ 

But the yielding governor is not in this way to slip out of their 
hands; he, too, must be a party; and now, at last, they tell liiin wliat 
hitherto they had concealed — to show him that theirs was not such a 
groundless sentence as he imagined it to be — “We liave a law/' tliey 
said, “and by our law he ought to die, because he made hinist.-lf tlu^ 
Son of God.” It is impossible to say what ideas that phrase, “ the Sou 
of God,” excited in the mind of Pilate. He was familiar with all the 
legends of the heathen mythologies, which told of gods and dtanigods 
descending and living upon the earth. Like so many of the educated 
Eomans of his day, he had thrown off all faith in their divinity, and 
yet somehow there still lingered within, a faith in something higher 
than humanity, some beings superiDr. to oiir race. And what if this 
Jesus were one of these! never in all his intercourse with men had 
lie met one the least like this, one who looked so kingiike, so God- 
like : kingiike, Godlike, even there as he now stands wdth a robe of 
faded purple and a crown of plaited thorns. Never in kingly gar- 
ments, never beneath imperial crown, did he see a sceptred sovereign 
stand so serene, so dignified, so far above the men that stood round 
Mm. Whatever the ideas were which passed through Pilate’s mind 
when he heard that Jesus had made himself the Son of God, they 
deepened that awe which from the first had been creeping in upon 
and taking possession of his spirit; he was the more afraid. Once 
again, therefore, he takes Christ apart, and says to him, “ Whence art 
thou?'' ‘In that first interview, you told me that your kingdom was 
not of this world, but whence art thou thyself ? art thou of this earth, 
' I mean like the rest of us, or art thou other than thou seemest — 
comest thou indeed from heaven?’ But Jesus gave him no answer. 
Of all the silences of our Lord that day, of wliich this in number was 
the fifth, it seems the most difficult to understand. Was it that 
Pilate, by the way in wdiich he had then put the question, “ What is 
truth?” without pausing for a reply, had forfeited his right to an 
answer now?. Was it that Pilate was wdiolly unprepared to receive 
the answer; that it would have been a casting of pearls before swine 
to have told him wlience Jesus was? Was it that the information, 
had it been given, while ineffectual to stop his course, might have 
aggravated Pilate’s guilt, and therefore, in mercy, was -withheld? 
We cannot tell ; but we can perceive that the very silence ■\>'as in it- 
self an answer; for, supposing Jesus had been a mere man, had 
come into this world even as we all come, would he, had he been sin- 
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cere and tiprigiit, have hesitated to say whence he came ? would he 
have allowed Pilate to remain in doubt? would he have suffered him, 
as his question evidently implied, to cherish the impression that he 
was something more than human? We can scarcely think he would. 
By his very silence, therefore, our Lord would throw Pilate back upon 
that incipient impression of his Divine origin, that it might be con- 
firmed and strengthened in his breast. 

But here again, even as in the first interview, the haughtiness of 
the man comes in to quench all deeper thought. Annoyed by this 
silence, this calmness, this apparent indifference of Jesus, Pilate, in 
all the pride of office, says, “Speakest thou not to me; knowest thou 
not that I have power to crucify thee, and power to release thee ?” — 
a very idle attempt to work upon the mere selfish fears of Christ ; — a 
question that brings a speedy answer, one in which rebuke and sym- 
pathy, are singularly blended: “Thou couldest have no power against 
me, except it were given thee from above.” ‘That po'wer of thine, to 
crucify me or release, -which I do not dispute, -vhich thou mayest ex- 
ercise as thou pleasest — do not think that it is a power original, 
iinderived, independent. Thou hast it, thou exercisest it but as 
Heaven permits; thou little kno-west, indeed, wffiat thou doest; it is 
as a mere holder of the powder that thou art actmg, acting at others’ 
bidding; therefore, that Jewish judge, who knowing far better at 
least than thou wffiat it was he did, and who it was that he was giving 
up to death’ — “therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the 
greater sin.” There is something surely very impressive here ; that, 
sunk as Jesus was beneath the weight of his owm sufferings — suffer- 
ings so acute that they well might have engrossed his thoughts and 
feelings, he yet so calmly weighs in the judicial balance the compa- 
rative guilt of the actors in this sad scene, and excuses, as far as he 
is able, the actings of Pilate. It had something of its proper effect 
upon the procurator. Instead of diminishing, it but increased the 
desire he already had to deliver him. He tried again; tried with 
still greater earnestness to effect his object. But again he failed, for 
now the last arrow in that quiver of his adversaries is shot at him : 
“ If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar’s friend ; whosoever 
inaketh himself a king, speaketh against Caesar.” Pilate knew that 
already he stood upon uncertain ground with the imperial authori- 
ties ; he knew that a fresh report of anything like unfaithfulness to 
C^nsar would cost him his office. The risk of losing all that by occu- 
pying tfiat office he had hoped to gain, he was not prepared to face, 
^d so, yielding to this last pressure, he gives way, and delivers up 
Jesus to be crucified. ^ * 
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Now, let us look a moment at tlie faults and at tlie virtues of this 
man. The fact that it fell to his lot to be governor of Jiulea at this 
time, and to consign the Saviour to the cross, inclines us to form ex- 
aggerated notions of his criminality. He was not, let us believe, a 
worse governor than many who preceded and who followed ]ii]]i in 
that office. We know from other sources that he freijneutly slmwcMl 
but little regard to human life — recklessly, indeed, shed luniKUi Mood, 
when the shedding of it ministered to the objects of liis ambilinn; 
but we have no reason to believe that he w^as a ivantonlv eniM njan, 
or a particularly oppressive and tyrannical governor, as govenun’s 
then went. His treatment of Christ W'as marked by aiiytliing luit a 
contempt for justice and an absence of all human feeling. He show- 
ed a respect, a pity, a tenderness to Jesus Christ that, considering 
the little that he knew of him, excites our 'wonder. He struggled 
hard to evade the conclusion to which, wdth such unrelenting malig- 
nity, the Jewish leaders drove him. No other king, no other ruler 
with whom Christ or his apostles had to do, acted half as conscien- 
tiously or half as tenderly as Pilate did. Herod, Felix, Agrippa — 
compare their conduct in like circumstances with that of Pilate, and 
does he not in your estimate rise superior to them all ? There is 
something in the compunctions, the relentings, the hesitations, the 
embarrassments of Pilate — those reiterated attempts of his to find 
a way of escape for himself and for Christ, that takes a strong 
hold upon our sympathy. We cannot but pity, even while forced 
to condemn. Condemn, indeed, •we must ; for — 

1. He was false to his own convictions; he '^vas satisfied that 
Christ was innocent. Instead of acting at once and decidedly upon 
that conviction, he dallied and he parleyed with it; sought to find 
some way by wliich he might get rid of that clear and imperative 
duty which it laid upon him ; and by so doing he w^eakeiied and un- 
settled this conviction, and prepared for its being overborne. 

2. He exhibited a sad degree of vacillation, inconsistency, inde- 
eisioii. Now he throws all blame upon the priests: “I am innocent 
of his blood: see ye to it.” Again he takes the entire responsil)ilit}' 
upon himself : “Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, 
and power to release?” Now he pronounces Jesus innocent, yet witli 
the same breath j^roposes to have him punished as ’guilt}': now he 
gives him up, and then he has recourse to every kind of expedient to 
rescue. Unstable as water, he does not, he cannot succeed. 

3. He allowed others to dictate to him. Carelessly and illconsid- 
erately he submits that to their judgment which he should have kept 
whoUy within his own hold. He becomes thus as a wave of the sea, 
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as a featlier in tlie air, wliioli eTeiy breeze of heaven bloweth about 
as it listetli. 

4. He allowed worldly interest to ]3redominate over the sense of 
duty. Such was the plain and simple issue to wdiich it came at last : 
Do the tiling he knew was right — acquit the Saviour — do that, and 
run all risks ; or do the thing he knew was wrong — do that, and 
escape all danger. Such was the alternative which wa^ at last pre- 
sented to him. Alas for Pilate ! he chose the latter. But let each of 
us now ask himself, Had I been placed exactly in his position, with 
those lights only to guide me that he then had, should I have acted 
a better and bolder part ? We may think and hope we should ; but 
in thinking so and hoping so, let us remember how often, when con- 
science and duty pointed in the one direction, and passion and self- 
interest pointed in the other, w^e have acted over and over again the 
very part of Pilate ; hesitated and wavered, and argued and debated, 
and opened our ears to what others told us, or alloW'Cd ourselves to 
be borne aw^ay by some strong tide that w’-as running in the wrong 
direction. Nay more, how often have we, knov/ing as we do, or pro- 
fess to do, who Christ ay as, w^hence he came, what he did for us, and 
wdiither he has gone — how often have we given him up into unfriendly 
hands, to do -with him wdiat they w^ould, without even the washing of 
our owui hands, or the saying w^hat we thought of him. 


VIL 

JhE pAUGHTBRS OF jJeRUSALEM ^EEPING.=» 

The mockeries of the judgment hall ended, Jesus is delivered into 
the hands of the officers, to be led away to the place of execution. It 
cannot now be settled with certainty or exactness, -where this hill of 
Calvary -was situated, nor how far it was from the residence of Pilate. 
It lay, w^e know, -without the city gate, and a very ancient tradition, 
points us to a lo-w, bare, rounded elevation, outside and near the 
Avails, wffiich resembled somewffiat in its form a human skull, and is 
supposed to have got from that resemblance the name it bore, of 
Golgotha. If that indeed was Calvary, the way was but a short one 
Avhich the sad procession had to traverse. First, hoAvever, ere begin- 
ning the mournful march, they strip our Lord of the purple robe they 
liad throATO around his bleeding shoulders, and put his own raiment 

Matt. 27 : 31-34 ; Luke 23 : 27-32. 
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on. Mm. Ife is not said that they took the crown of tlioriis from his 
bleeding brow; he may have worn that to the last. It was port of 
the degradation of a public crucifixion that the doomed oiu‘ shoiihl 
assist in carrying to the place of crucifixion the instriiiiient o! doatli. 
They might liaTe spared this indignity to Jesus; tliew might liave 
had some compassion as they saw with wdiat a faint ami Wi\‘u*y step 
he -walked. 3nt compassion has no place in the hearts of ihest; (*rii- 
cifiers, and so they lay the common burden on him. He siiihs be- 
neath the load. They must relieve him of it; but who will l^ear it 
instead? not one of themselves -will stoop to the low office. A stran- 
ger, a man from Africa, Simon the Cyreiiian, coming in from tlu;- 
country, meets them by the w^ay. He would willingly have h*t tlic^ 
crowd go by that presses on to Calvary. But he is the very kimi of 
man whom they can turn into a tool to do thivS piece of drudgery. 
They lay hold of him and compel him to take up what Jesus ^vas too 
weak to bear. Unwillingly he had to obey, to turn upon his steps, 
and follow Jesus, bearing after Mm the cross; a reluctant iiistriimeiit 
of an overbearing soldiery and a haughty priesthood. 

So far as Tre can learn, Simon had no previous knowledge of, had 
no special interest in Christ; instead of any great sympathy with 
Mm at the moment, he may rather have felt and resented it as a 
hardship, that such a service should have been exacted of him, and 
in such imperious fashion. But this compulsory companionship with 
Jesus in the bearing of the cross, carried him to Calvary ; the sad 
tragedy enacted there forced him with so many other idle spectators 
to the spot. He stood there gazing upon the scene ; he heard the 
words that came from the lips of Jesus; he felt the three hours’ 
darkness come down and wrap them all around. As the darkness 
cleared away, lie saw the centurion standing transfixed before the 
central cross, as Jesus cried wdth a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. 
He heard that Roman officer, a- stranger like himself, brmik forth 
with the exclamation : “ Truly this wms the Son of God !” '\Muit 
impression all that he saw and heard then made upon him wo arc not 
informed. From its being said, however, that he was the fatlior of 
Alexander and Rufus, whom Mark speaks of as being well-known 
disciples of the Lord, may we not indulge the belief that He who, 
when he was lifted up, was to draw" all men unto him, that day drew* 
this Cyrenian to himself; that the sight of those sufferings and of 
that death led Simon to inquire; that the inquiry conducted to disci- 
pleship ; and that ever after he had to thank the Lord for tins strange 
arrangement of his providence, which led Mm along that w^ay into 
the city, at the very time when they were leading Jesus out to be 
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crucified ; that lie met the crowd at the very moment that they were 
wanting some one to do that menial service which in so rough a 
manner they pressed him to undertake ? 

Another incident marked the sorrowful procession to Calvary. 
Some women of the city, looking at him, as first he bends beneath 
the cross, and then, with aspect so meek and gentle, yet so sad and 
sorrow-stricken, moves onward to be crucified, have their feelings so 
deeply touched, that, unable to restrain their emotions, they openly 
bew^ail and lament his doom. These are not the w^omen who had 
followed him from Galilee, and been in the habit of ministering to 
him. No more than Simon, were they numbered with his disciples. 
It was not with such grief as any of the Marys w^ould have felt, had 
they been in the crowd, that these women were affected. They were 
not lamenting the loss of a teacher, a master, a friend they had 
learned to revere and love. They had joined the crowd as it gath- 
ered in the city thoroughfares through which it passed. The singu- 
lar but common curiosity to look at men who are soon to die, and to 
see how they comport themselves in front of death, has drawn them 
on. Soon, however, out of the three who are going forth to be cruci- 
fied, their attention fixes upon Jesus. Something of him they may 
have known before ; some part of his story they may have picked up 
by the way. They hear nothing friendly to him from any who are 
there around them. The spirit of the crowd they mingle with is one 
of rude and bitter hatred towards him. But woman’s loving eye 
looks on him, woman’s tender heart is melted at the sight; and de- 
spite of all the restraint that might have been imposed on them by 
the tone and temper of that crowd, revelling with savage delight at 
the prospect of his crucifixion, and led on by some of the chief men 
of the city, they give free vent to that generous pity which swells 
their bosoms. They weep as they follow him. This weeping — ^the 
only circumstance, so far as we know, attending his passage out to 
Calvary, that attracted the special notice of our Lord — was the only 
one ■which induced him to break the patient silence he has all along 
observed. But how does he notice it? What does he say? He 
stops; he turns; he fixes his eye upon the weepers; and he says, 
'‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children.” 

“Weep not for me.” Does he reject that simple tribute of sym- 
pathy which they are rendering? Is he in any sense displeased at 
the tears they shed? Does he blame or forbid such tears? Not 
thus are we to interpret our Saviour’s words. It may be quite true 
that it was not from any very deep, much less from any very pure of 
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holy fomitain, that those tears were flowing. It may have Ijeen noth- 
ing about him but the shame and the agony he liad to suffer whicli 
drew them out. Still, they are tears of kindly pity, and sucli tears 
it never could have been his meaning or intention to condoiiiii.. lie 
had freely shed such tears himself. They fell befoi'c the toiulj d' 
Lazams, fell simply at sight of the weeping sisters, and of the Ji‘ws 
weeping along with them. Sympathy with Imuian sufieihig, simply 
and purely as such, claims the sanction of the tears which upon that 
occasion the Saviour shed; and that sanction covers the bcwiiihng of 
these daughters of Jerusalem. Jesus is not displeased with, Ji'sus 
does not reject, the expression of their pity. So far from this, tlu^ 
tender sympathy that they sho\v for him stirs a still deeper sympailiy 
for them within his heart. This is the way that ho acknowledges aiul 
thanks them for their tears. He thinks of them, he feels for thcnn ; 
he forgets his owm impending griefs as he contemplates theirs. It 
had been but an hour or so before, that all the people who gathered 
round the bar of Pilate had cried out, “ His blood be on iis, and on 
our children !” How little did they know what a doom it was they 
thus invoked upon themselves ; how near and how terrible ! But 
Jesus knew it; had thought of it perhaps when that wild cry arose: 
was thinking of it still. He had those scenes of famine, fire, and 
slaughter, when that ill-fated city of his criicifiers should see the exe- 
cution of the sentence they had called down upon their owm heads — 
he had them all before his eye •when he turned to those women by the 
way, and said to them, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves, and for your children. For, behold, the 
days are coming, in the which they shall say, Blessed are the baiTeii, 
and the w^ombs that never bare, and the paps which never gave suck* 
Then shall they begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us ; and to 
the hills, Cover us.” 

Man}^ of the very women who were lamenting Jesus by the ■way, 
may have perished in the siege of J erusalem. That siege took place 
within less than forty years from the day of our Lord’s cnicilixioii. 
Some of the younger mothers of that weeping band >vould not have 
then seen out the threescore years and ten of human life. Their 
children would be all in middle life, constituting the generation upon 
which those woes were to descend which, three days before, while 
sitting quietly on the Mount of Olives with his disciples, looking 
across the valley upon the Holy City, Jesus had described by saying, 
that in those days there should be great tribulation, such as. was not 
from the beginning of the world to that time, no, nor ever should be 
again. IVhen^^^^m terrible siege, before the ter- 
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rors of tlie Jast assault, tliey crept into tlie underground passages and 
sewers of the city ; when those wdio escaped out of the city hid them- 
selves in the dens and rocks of the mountains — then were those proph- 
ecies of Isaiah and Hosea, which our Saviour had obviously before 
him— some of whose w^ords, indeed, he quotes — in part fulfilled. But 
Just as, in that more lengthened discourse which our Lord had so 
recently delivered to his disciples, he mixed up in a way that it is 
impossible wholly to unravel, the destruction of Jerusalem, his sec- 
* Olid coming, and the end of the world ; so also, even within the com- 
pass of this short speech to the daughters of Jerusalem, it is easy 
enough to perceive that, beyond that nearer and more limited event, 
of ivhich these women and their children were to be spectators, ou# 
Lord looks forward to the wider Judgment, which at the close of all 
was to enfold the whole world of the impenitent in its embrace. 

And widening thus, as we are warranted to do, the scope and 
bearing of our Lord’s words to these daughters of Jerusalem, let us 
ask ourselves, what message of instruction and of warning do they 
convey to us and to all men ? First, I think w^e shall not be wrong 
if we interpret them as indicating to us the unprofitableness of that 
sympathy with human suffering which takes in nothing but the suf- 
fering it sees, and which expends itself alone in tears. The sympathy 
excited in the breasts of these women of Jerusalem was of this kind. 
It was the spectacle of human grief then before their eyes which had 
awakened it; there was a danger, at least, that those sensibilities, so 
deeply moved as long as the spectacle was before them, should col- 
lapse when that spectacle was withdrawn, and leave the heart quick- 
ened, it might be, in its susceptibility to the mere emotion of com- 
passion, yet not otherwise improved. ‘Weep not, then,’ the Saviour 
says to them, and says to us ; ‘ weep not for me ; weep not, or weep 
not long, and weep not idly, over any sight or story of human suffer- 
ing which calls not for your interference, which you have no power, 
not even by the sympathy that you expend upon it, to mitigate; or if, 
naturally and irresistibly, properly and becomingly, yoxir tears flow 
forth, stop not at their shedding, do not indolently indulge the mere 
sentiment of j)ity ; such inclulgence may become but a piece of selfish 
gratification, narrowing the heart and paralyzing the hand for the 
dispositions and the doings of a true and genuine benevolence.’ Pity 
was never meant by the Creator to be separately or exclusively culti- 
vated as an isolated emotion; it was meant to be the spring and the 
ally of a 4'eady and generous aid held out to its object; to be the 
stimulus to, and the support of active effort. And such is the struc- 
ture of that beautiful and nicely balanced mstrument, the Iniman 
Lifft of Chri!»T. 46 
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spirit, that if this establislieci connection between action aiitl emotion 
be oYerlooked; if you foster the one without letting it liaad on to tlio 
other, you do a serious damage to the soul; you create in one 
a monstrous oYergrowth, in another a stunted deformity; nrifl you 
dislocate and disconnect what the Creator intended should always be 
conjoined. 

Take here the familiar instance of indulging to excess the n^ading 
of exciting fiction — tales in which the hero of tlie story passes tlirougli 
terrible trials, endurances, agonies of mind and heart. Onr ]u;;irt • 
may pulsate all through wdtli pity as we read; we may wet with, tears 
the page that spreads out some heart-rending scene. Now, I am .not 
|oing to say that it is in itself a wwong, or a sinful thing, or evem a 
hurtful thing, to read such stories. On the contrary, I belieTo that it 
is not -wrong ; that it may be as beneficial as it is agreeable occasion- 
ally to do so. There are peculiar and there are good services to 
mind and heart that a w^ell-execiited fiction may render, which you 
cannot have rendered in any other way so well. But let such kind of 
reading usurp the place that should be given to other and better 
employment; let the taste for it be, gratified, without the considera- 
tion of anything beyond the pleasure that it yields; let the heart of 
the reader, with all its manifold affections, give itself up to be played 
upon continually by the hand of some great master in the art of 
quickening to the uttermost its sympathies with human passions and 
human griefs; will that heart, whose sensibilities may thus be stimu- 
lated until it yield to the gentlest touch of the great describe!*, will it 
be made kinder and better in its dispositions? will it even be made 
more tender to the sorrow^s of the real sufferers among wiiom it lives 
and moves? Is it not notoriously the reverse? You will find few^ 
more selfish, few less practically benevolent, than those wiio expend 
all their stores of pity upon ideal w’oes. It is a deep w’-ell of pity, 
that wiiich God has sunk in most human hearts. They are liealiiig, 
refreshing, fructifying wmters that it sends forth to cover the sorrows 
of the sorrowful ; bxit if these waters be dammed up within the heart, 
they biBoome first stagnant, and then the breeders of many noxioxis 
vapors, under which the true and simple charities wither aw^ay. 

But let us now give to our Lord’s words a more direct application 
to himself ; to himself as the bearer of the cross. It cannotbe thought 
that all sympathy with the Man of sorrow’s is forbidden. The recital, 
especially of his last sufferings, would not have been so full and so 
minute as it is in the sacred i)age, had it not been intended to take 
hold thereby o| that sympathy. But the contemplation of Christ 
merely as a sufferer if it terminate in nothing else than the excite- 
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ment of sympathj^, is a barren contemplation. Offer him nothing 
besides your compassion, he repudiates and rejects it. It is to dis- 
honor the Redeemer to class him with those unfortunates, those un- 
willing victims of distress, whose unexampled sorrows knock hard at 
the heart of pity. Our pity he does not ask, he does not need. He 
spreads out before us his unparalleled griefs; he says, “Behold, and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow;” but he does so not 
to win from us compassion, but to prove how he has loved us, loved 
us even to the death, suffering and dying for our redemption. His 
sorrows should set us thinking of our own sins. Those sufferings 
which rested upon him when he took his place as our great Head 
and Representative, should bring up before our minds the sufferings 
which hang suspended over the heads of the finally impenitent and 
unbelieving. 

“ Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves; for if these things be 
done in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” He was him- 
self the Green Tree ; the fresh, the vigorous Yine — its stock full of 
sap, its branches all nourished by union with that parent, life-giving 
^Stem. Was he, then — in condition so unlike to that of fuel ready for 
the fire — cast into that great furnace of affliction ? Had he to endure 
all its scorching, though to him unconsuming flames? What shall 
be done with him whose heart softens not at the sight of this divine 
and all-enduring love; whose heart closes up and hardens against 
God and Christ, till it becomes like one of those dry and withered 
branches which men gather and cast into the fire ? If God spared 
not his own Son, but gave him up to the death for us all, who is 
there, among the rejecters and despisers of such a Saviour, that he 
will spare? Or if you would have the same argument set before you 
in yet another form, take it as presented by Peter: “For the time is 
come that judgment must begin at the house of God : and if it first 
begin at ms, what shall the end be of them that obey not the gospel 
of God ? And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear?” I shall make no attempt either to 
expand or enforce the argument thus employed. Let me only remind 
you, that it was by these strange and solemn words of warning, “ If 
they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 
that our Lord closed the? public teaching of his ministry upon earth. 
Quiet as our skies now look, and secure and stable as all things 
around us seem, the days are coming — he has told us among his 
latest sayings— when those who resist the approaches of his love 
shall see him in other guise, and when at the sight they “shall cry 
to the mountains, Fall on us, and to the hills, Cover us ; hide ns from 
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the face of Mm that sitteth upon the throiiCj and from the wrath of 
the Lamb : for the great day of liis wrath is come ; and who shall be 
able to stand?” How wise .and good a thing were it for ns allj, in 
prospect of such days coming, to hide onrselTes even now in the 
clefts of the smitten Eock; to hide ourselves in Jesus Christ as our 
loving Lord and Saviour; that, safe within that covert, the triimla- 
tion of those days may not reach us. 

And now let me crave your attention, for a laonumt or t\v^ >, to 
that singular tie of thought which so quickly linked togetlier in t!.u^ 
mind of the Saviour the sight of those sorrowfvd daughters of Jeru- 
salem, with the fearful doom that was impending over tlieir city. 
It was very remarkable how frequently and how vividly, in all its 
minute details, the coming destruction of Jerusalem w'as present to 
his thoughts during the last days and hours of his earthly ministry. 
Erom the day that lie raised Lazarus from the grave — knowing that 
his enemies had taken counsel together to j)ut him to death — Jesus 
walked no more openly among the Jew^s. He retired to the country 
beyond Jordan near to the wdlderness. His hour at last approached, 
and he set his face to go up to Jerusalem to be crucified. He was 
in a part of the country that was under Herod’s jurisdiction, and 
they told him that Herod sought to hill him. It cannot be, he said, 
that a prophet; perish out of Jerusalem. The naming of the holy 
city; the thought of all the blood of all the prophets that was to 
cry out against her and to seal her doom, filled his heart wdtli 
sadness, and instantly he broke out into the exclamation, “0 Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem ! thou that killest the prophets, and stonest tliem 
which are sent unto thee, how often %vould I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gatheretli her chickens under 
her vdngs, and ye wmuld not ! Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate !” 

On the Saturday before his death ho arrives at Bethany. Hext 
day he ascends the Mount of Olives. In the city they have heard of 
his coming. They go out to meet him, they hail him as they had 
never done before. Garments and palm-branches are spread upon 
the ground that he is to tread. Before him and around him the 
voices of the multitude are shouting “Hosanna ! Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosamm to the Son of David! 
Hosanna in the highest!” The ridge of the hill is reached, and 
Jerusalem bursts upon the view, lying across the valley spread out 
before the eye. He pauses; he gazes; his eyes overflow with tears. 
How strange it looks to that jubilant multitude! Ah! other sounds 
than their hosannas are falling on the Saviour’s inner ear; other 
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sights than that of their waving palm-branches are rising before liis 
prophetic eye. He weeps; and without naming it, looking at the 
doomed city, and pointing to it, he says: ‘Hf thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace ! but now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall 
come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall 
lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee; and 
they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another ; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation.” 

Christ’s last day in the temple and in Jerusalem was one of great 
excitement, of varied incident. Question after question about his 
authority to teach, about the payment of tribute-money, about the 
resurrection of the dead, is put to him. Attempt after attempt is 
made to entangle him in his talk. At last, from being the assailed, 
Jesus in his turn becomes the assailant, puts the question about 
Christ being, David’s Son and David’s Lord, which none of them can 
answer, and then proceeds to launch his terrible denunciations at 
the scribes and Pharisees. Woe is heaped upon woe, till all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth seems coming on the men of 
that generation, and concentratedly upon that city of Jerusalem. 
Again, as when he first turned his face towards the holy city, the 
thought melts his spirit into tenderness; the indignation dissolves 
and passes away, as, taking up the same words he had used before, 
he exclaims, ‘^0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thou that killest the proph- 
ets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gatheretli 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate”- — our Lord’s last words within the 
temple. 

As they went out in the afternoon of that day, “Master,” said 
one of his disciples to him, “see what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here I Jesus answering said unto him, Seest thou these 
great buildings? Verily I say unto you, there shall not be left here 
one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down.” Later in 
the evening of that day— two daj^s before his crucifixion— he sat 
upon the Mount of Olives ‘over against the temple, looking once 
again at these great buildings, and in answer to an inquiry of his 
disciples, tired though he must have been with all the incidents of a 
most harassing day, he entered upon that lengthened prophecy in 
which he told how Jerusalem should be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles. And now again, in this last stage of his way to Calvary, the 
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clays tliat lie liad spoken of so partienLl-iiy in that propliecy are 
once more before bis eyes. How sball we explain all tins? How 
was it that the city of Jerusalem bad sncb a bold upon the lieart of 
Jesus Christ? How was it that the joys and the sorrows, tbo. in’ro- 
ocations and the sympathies of bis latest days, all alike, by soim) 
mysterious link of association, called up before bis tbou.nbis tlui 
terrible calamities which Jerusalem was to endure? CIrant all that 
can be claimed for Jerusalem in the way of preeminence both as io 
character and destiny over all the cities of this earth ; aeknowhMlp’c 
the power that the close connection between our Lord’s own death 
and its destruction must have exerted upon his mind; but beside all 
this, may we not believe that in the human heart of Jesus, as we 
know that there was room for special affection, individual attach- 
ment, so also was there room for the patriotic sentiment, that love of 
country by which every true man of woman born is characterized ? 
Jesus was a Jew. Judea was the land of his birth. Jerusalem was 
the chief city of that land. Around its earlier and its later history 
there gathered all of joyful and of sorrowful interest that could touch 
a Jewish heart. And it touched the spirit of Jesus to contemplate 
its downfall. Are we wrong in thinking that with that which was 
divine, and that which was broadly human, there mingled a Jewish, 
a patriotic element in fche grief which shed tears over its destruc- 
tion ? If love of country form part of a perfect man, shall we not 
believe that, purified from all imperfections — its narrowness, its ex- 
clusiveness, its selfishness — that affection had a place and found a 
home in the bosom of our Lord ? 

At such a season as this in the history of our own land we would 
fain believe so. A common loss, a common grief, a common sym- 
pathy, has knit all hearts together, as they have but rarely been 
united. He can have been no ordinary prince, whose death has 
caused so general, such universal grief. And she assuredly is no 
ordinary queen, whose sorrow has been made them own by so many 
millions of human hearts. There is something cementing, purifying, 
ennobling, in a whole nation mourning as ours does now. Let us 
try to consecrate that mourning, and while we give to our beloved 
Sovereign the entire sympathy of our heart, only wishing that she 
fully knew* what a place she holds in the affections of her people, 
let us lift up our hearts in gratitude to Him who has bestowed on us 
in her such a priceless treasure, and let us lift up prayers to heaven, 
that she may have imparted to her that comfort and strength, which, 

* Tins lecture ms delivered on the Sunday succeeding the death of the 
prince consort, and before full expression of public sympathy had becui given. 
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in sucli sorrow 'as hers, the highest and the humblest of earth equally 
need, and which are bestowed alike on all who ask, and trust, and 
hope, in and through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


^ VIIL 

JhE j^ENITENT J HIEF.^ 

One of tlie first things done by the Boman soldiers to whom the 
execution of the sentence was committed, was to strip our Saviour 
and to nail him to the cross. Yfe do not know whether that cruel 
operation of transfixing the hands tod feet w^as performed while the 
cross yet lay upon the ground, or after it was erected. They offered 
him — in kindness let us believe rather than in scorn, wine mingled 
with myrrh, an anodyne or soothing draught, fitted to dull or deaden 
the sense of pain, but he wnved it away ; he would do nothing that 
might lull the senses, but might at the same time impair the full, 
clear, mental consciousness. The clothing of the criminal was in all 
such instances a legal perquisite of the executioners, and the soldiers 
proceeded to divide it among them. The other parts of his outer 
raiment they found it comparatively easy to divide ; but when they 
came to his inner coat, finding 'it of somewhat unusual texture, 
w^oven from the top throughout — ^it may have been his mother’s 
w^orkmanship, or the gift of some of those kind women who had 
ministered to his wants and comforts — they found no -way of dis- 
posing of it so eas}^ as to cast lots among them whose it should be, 
fulfilling thus, but all unconsciously, that Scripture, which, apart 
from this manner of disposal of the clothing, we might not well 
have understood how it could be verified — ‘'They parted my raiment 
among them, and for my vesture they did cast lots.” 

Pilate’s last act that morning, after he had given up Jesus to be 
crucified, was to have the ground of his sentence declared in a wri- 
ting which he directed should be placed conspicuously upon the cross 
above his head. To secure that this writing should be seen and 
read of all men, Pilate further ordered that it should be written in 
Clreek, and Latin, and Hebrew, the three chief languages of the 
time. ' All the four evangelists record what this wudting or super- 
scription w’^as, yet in each the words of which it was composed are 
differently reported. No two of them agree as to the precise terms 

* Matt. 27 : 35-37 ; John 19 : 20-22 ; Luke 23 : 23-4;l 
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of the title, though all of them are perfectly at one as to its meaning 
and. intent. It does not in the least surprise ns when four (lillereiit 
narrators of some spoken, and it may be lengthened discourse, Tury 
here and there in the exact words impxited to the speaker. It is 
somewhat different when it is a short written puldic (loeunieiit, like 
that placed over the Saviour’s head on this occasion, tlie coniruts of 
which are given. Here “we might naturally Ik'n'c ex|)ected that the 
very words — literatim et verl)aiim — would have been prest^rveal. Aiul 
if it be not so, in this case as well as in others equally if not more 
remarkable, such as that of the few -words spoken by the voice from 
heaven at the time of the Saviour’s baptism, and those spoken l.iy our 
Lord himself at the institution of his own supper— if it l)o the 
general sense, and not the exact words which the sacred writers 
present to us, is there no vrarning in this against the expectation of 
finding a minute and literal exactness everywliere in the gospel nar- 
rative? no warning against our treating that narrative as if such 
kind of exactness had been intended, and is to be found therein ? 

The sight of this title, posted up so prominently above the head 
of Jesus, annoyed the Jews. The chief priests -were especially pro- 
voked ; nor have we far to go to discover the reason of their provo- 
cation. Among the last things Pilate said to them, -when he brought 
out Jesus, had been, ‘‘Behold your king!” And among the last 
things they said to Pilate, in the heat of their exasperation, and the 
urgency of their desire to have Jesus ordered off to instant crucifix- 
ion, was, “Away, away with him! crucify him! we have no Jdnff but 
Gasad ^ — ‘this man is not only a false pretender, but he and all others 
except Gmsar are traitors who make any such pretension.’ Thus, in 
that unguarded hour, did they absolutely renounce all desire or hope 
of having a king of their own. Pilate took them at their word, and 
put over Christ’s head such a title as implied that any one claiming 
to be king of the Jews might, on that ground alone, wliatever his 
rights and claims — on the ground simply of the allegiance wbieli the 
Jews owed, and which the chief priests had avowed, to the Pioman 
emperor — be justly condemned to death. When they looked at ihat 
legal declaration of his crime placed above Christ’s head, and tliouglit 
of all that it implied, the chief priests hurried back to Pilate, and 
asked him to make a modification of it, which should leave it open 
that there might be another king of the Jews besides Ccesar, “ Wiito 
not,” they said to Pilate, “The king of the Je-ws ; but that he said, 
I am king of the Jews.” Let it be made patent, that it was as an 
illegitimate claimant that he was put to death. In ill humor with 
himself, in worse humor with them, Pilate is in no mood to listen to 
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tlieir proposal. He will liold them tightly to their own denial and 
disavowal of any king but Caesar; and so, with a somewhat sharp 
and surly decisiveness, he dismisses them by saying, “What I have 
written I have written.” 

Meanwhile, the soldiers have completed their cruel work. It was 
when in their hands, or soon after, that Jesus said, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Such rough handling as 
that to v/hich our Lord had been subjected, such acute bodily suffer- 
ing as it had inflicted, have a strong tendency to irritate, and to 
render the sufferer indifferent to everything beyond his own injuries 
and pains. But how far above this does Jesus rise! No murmur- 
ing; no threatening; no accusation; no lament; no cry for help; no 
invoking of vengeance ; no care for, or thought of self ; no obtruding 
of his own forgiveness. It is not, I forgive you; but, “Father, for- 
give them.” No sidelong glance even at his own wrongs and suffer- 
ings, in stating for what the forgiveness is solicited. “They know 
not what they do;” in this simple and sublime petition, not the 
slightest, most shadowy trace of self-consideration. It is from a 
heart occupied with thought for others, and not with its own woes; 
it is out of the dejpths of an infinite love and pity, which no waters 
can quench, that there comes forth the purest and highest petition 
for; mercy that ever ascended to the Father of mercies in the heavens. 
It is from the lips of a Brother-Man that this petition comes, yet 
from One who can speak to God as to his own Father. It is from 
Jesus on the cross it comes; from him who submits to all the shame 
and agony of crucifixion, that as the Lamb that once was slain for 
us, he might earn, as it were, the right thus to pray, and furnish 
himself with a plea in praying, such as none but he possesseth and 
can employ. As a |)rophet, he had spoken to the daughters of Jeru- 
salem by the way ; as the great High Priest, he intercedes for his 
crucifiers from the cross. 

Nor are we to confine that intercession to those for whom in the 
first instance it was exerted. Wide over the whole range of sinful 
humanity does that prayer of our Eedeemer extend. For every 
sinner of our race, if it be true of him that he knew not what he did, 
that prayer of Jesus goes up to the throne of mercy. It was in 
comparative ignorance that those soldiers and those Jews crucified 
Jesus. Had they known what they did, we have an apostle’s testi- 
mony for believing they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 
But theft* ignorance did not take away their guilt. Had it done so, 
there had been no need of an intercessor in their behalf. It was 
with wicked hands they did that deed. Nor did their ignorance in 
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any -wot entitle tliem to forgiveness; then, might it have been left to 
the Father to deal with them without any intercession of the Son. 
But their ignorance brought them and their doings within the pale 
of that divine mercy for which the prayer of the great Mediator was 
presented. How far we are entitled to carry this idea. I shall. .ra,}t 
presume to say. Was it because of that element — the elenucit (>f a.n 
imperfect knowledge of what wns done — that for the transgression 
of man a Saviour and a sacrifice -were provided — not providud .fur 
the sill of fallen angels, of whom it could not, in the same sense, be 
said that they knew not what they did? Is it to that degree in 
which a partial ignorance of \vhat w^e do, prevails — that ignurance 
not being of itself entirely our own fault— that our transgressiun 
comes within the scope and power of the intercession of tlie He- 
deemei*? ‘ To questions such as these we venture no reply. Only 
let us remember that sins rise in magnitude as they are committed 
against light, and that the clearer and fuller that light is, and the 
greater and more determined and obstinate our resistance to it, the 
nearer we approach to that condition which the apostle had in Ms 
eye when he wrote these w^ords of warning: “For it is impossible for 
those who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, if they 
shall fall away, to renew them again nnto repentance, seeing they 
crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame ; for if w^e sin w^ilfully after w^e have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall 
devour the adversaries.” 

Their cruel work completed, the soldiers sit down befo.re the 
cross to watch. Behind them the people stand beholding. Tliere 
is a momentary stillness. It is broken by some passers-by— for the 
cross was raised near some public thoroughfare — who, stopping for 
a moment as they pass, look up, and w^ag their heads at Jesus, say- 
ing contemptuously to him, “Ah! thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest it in three days, save thyself! If thou bo tlie >Son of 
God, come down from the cross.” That ribald speech strikes tlie 
key-note for other like fiendish taunts and gibes. The chief i)riests, 
the scribes, the elders — ^their dignity forgotten— hasten to join the 
mockery ; to deaden perhaps some unwelcome voices rising within 
their hearts. They do not act, however, like the honest common 
people, who in their passing by look up at or speak directly to 
Jesus— they do not, they dare not. They stand repeating, as Mark 
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tells UQ, among themselves; saying of Mm, not to liim, 'He saved 
others, himself he cannot save ; let him save himself if he be Christ, 
the chosen of God. If he be the king of Israel, let him come down 
from the cross, and we wdU. believe him. He trusted in God,’ (strange 
that they should thus blasphemously use the very words of the 
twenty-second Psalm,) 'let him deliver him now if he will have him, 
for he said, I am the Son of God.’ The Roman soldiers get excited 
by the talk they hear going on around. They rise, and they offer 
him some vinegar to drink, repeating one of the current taunts, till 
at last one of the malefactors, hanging on the cross beside him, does 
the same. 

Strange, certainly, that among those who rail at Jesus at such a 
time, one of those crucified along with him should be numbered. 
Those brought out to share together the shame and agony of a 
public execution, have generally looked on each other with a kindly 
and indulgent eye. Outcasis from the world’s sympathy, they have 
drawm largely upon the sympathy of one another. Since they were 
to die thus together, they have desired to die at peace. Many an 
old, deep grudge has been buried at the gallows-foot. But here, 
where there is nothing to be mutually forgotten, nothing to be for- 
given, nothing whatever to check the operation of that common law 
by which community in suffering begets sympathy; here, instead of 
sympathy, there is scorn; instead of pity, reproach. What called 
forth such feelings, at such a time, and from such a quarter? In 
part it may have been due to the cmcumstance that it was upon 
Jesus that the main burden of the public reproach was flung. Bad 
men like to join with others in blaming those who either are, or are 
supposed to be, w^orse men than themselves. And so it may have 
brought something like relief, may even have ministered something 
like gratification .to this man to find that when brought out for 
execution, the tide of public indignation directed itself so exclusively 
against Jesus — ^by making so much more of whose criminality, he 
thinks to make so much less of his own. Or is it the spirit of the 
religious scoffer that vents here its expiring breath? All he sees, 
and all he hears — those pouting lips, those wagging heads, those 
upbraiding speeches — tell him what it was in Jesus that had kindled 
such enmity against him, and too thoroughly does he share in 
that spirit which is rife around the cross, not to join in the expres- 
sion of it, and so while others are railing at Jesus, he too will rail. 
It is difficult to give , any more satisfactory explanation of his con- 
duct, difficult in any case like this to fathom the depths even of a 
single human spirit; but explain it as you may, it was one drop 
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added to the cup of bitterness -whicli our Lord on that d^ay tool?: into 
his hands, and drunk to the very dregs, that not only ivere his 
enemies permitted to do wiili him what they would, but the yery 
criminal who is crucified by his side deems himself entitled to east 
such reproachful sayings in his teeth. 

But he is not suffered to rail at Jesus unrebuked, and thc^ rel>rike 
comes most appropriately from his brother malefactor, who ttirning 
upon him, says, “Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation F’ “Dost not tlioix fear God?” he does not need 
to say, Dost thou not fear man? for man lias already done all that 
man can do. But, “Dost not thou fear God?” He knows tlien iliat 
there is a God to fear, a God before whose bar he and Ins brotlu'r 
sufferers are soon to appear ; a God to whom they shall Iuitc to 
account, not only for every evil action that in their past lives they 
have done, but for every idle word that in dying they shall speak. 
He knows it now, he feels it now — had he known and felt it sooner, 
it might have saved him from hanging on that cross — that over and 
above the condemnation of man which he had so lightly tliought of, 
and so fearlessly had braved, there is another and weightier condem- 
nation, even that of the great God, into whose hands, as a God of 
judgment, it is a fearful thing for the impenitent to fall. 

“And we indeed justly.” No questioning of the proof, no quar- 
relling with the law, no reproaching of the judge. He neither thinks 
that Lis crime was less heinous than the lavr made it, nor his pmiish- 
ment greater than the crime deserved. Nor do you hear from this 
man’s lips what you so often hear from men placed in like circuin- 
stances," the complaint that he had been taken, and he must die, 
while so many others, greater criminals than himself, are suffered to 
go at large unpunished. At once and unreservedly he ackiiowledges 
the justice of the sentence, and in so doing, shows a spirit penetrated 
with a sense of guilt. And not only is he thoroughly convinced of 
his own guilt, he is as thoroughly convinced of Chrishs innocence 
“We indeed justly, for w^e receive the due reward of mir deeds; luii 
this man hath done nothing amiss.” Little as he may have seen oi 
known before of Jesus, wdiat he had witnessed had entirely convinced 
him that His was a case of unmerited and unprovoked persecution ; 
that he was an innocent man whom these Jews, to gratify tlieir own 
spleen, to avenge themselves in their own ignoble quarrel with Iiim, 
were hounding to the death. 

But he goes much farther than to give expression merely to his 
conviction of Ghiist’s innocence’— and it is here we touch upon the 
spiritual marvels of this extraordinary incident. Turning from speak- 
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ing to Ms brother malefactor, fixing his eye upon, and addressing 
himself to Jesus, as he hangs upon the neighboring cross, he says, 
“Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom/’ How 
came he, at such a time and in such circumstances, to call Jesus 
Lord? how came he to believe in the coming of his kingdom? It is 
going the utmost length to which supposition can be carried, to im- 
agine that he had never met with Jesus till he had met him that 
morning to be led out in company with him to Calvary. He saw 
the daughters of Jerusalem weeping by the way ; he heard those 
words of Jesus which told of the speaker’s having power to with- 
draw the veil which hides the future ; he had seen and read the 
title nailed above the Saviour’s head, proclaiming him to be the 
King of the Jews; from the lips of the passers-by, of the chief 
priests, the elders, the Soldiers, he had gathered that this Jesus, now 
dying by his side, had saved others from that very death he is him- 
self about to die, had professed a supreme trust in God, had claimed 
to be the Christ, the Chosen, the Son of God : and he had seen and 
heard enougii^to satisfy him that all which Jesus had claimed to be 
he truly ■was. Such were some of the materials put by Divine Prov- 
idence into this man’s hands w'hereon to build his faith ; such the 
broken fragments of the truth loosely scattered in his way. He takes 
them up, collects, combines ; the enlightening Spirit shines upon the 
evidence thus afforded, shines in upon his quickened soul ; and there 
brightly dawns upon his spirit the sublime belief that in that strange 
sufferer by his side he sees the long-promised Messiah, the Saviour 
of mankind, the Son and equal of the Father, who now, at the very 
time that his mind has opened to a sense of his great iniquity, and 
he stands trembling on the brink of eternity, reveals himself as so 
near at hand, so easy of access. His faith, thus quickly formed, goes 
forth into instant exercise, and, turning to Jesus, he breathes into his 
convenient ear the simple but ardent prayer, “ Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 

The hostile multitude aroxind are looking forward to Christ’s ap- 
]3ro aching death, as to that decisive event which shall at once, and 
for ever, scatter to the winds all the idle rumors that have been rife 
about him ; all his vain pretensions to the Messiahship. The faith 
of Christ’s own immediate followers is ready to give way before that 
same event ; they bury it in his grave, and Iiave only to say of him 
afterwards, “ We hoped that it had been he that should have redeem- 
ed Israel/’ Yet here, amid the triumph of enemies, and the failure 
of the faith of friends, is one who, conquering all the difficulties that 
sense opposes to its recognition, discerns, even through the dark en- 
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Yelope wliicli covers it, the hidden glory of the Eedeemer, and openly 
hails him as his Lord and King. Marvellous, indeed, the faith in our 
Lord’s divinity which sprung rip so suddenly in sncli an unlikely 
region; which shone out so brightly in the very xoidniglit ol the 
world’s unbelief. Are -we wrong in saying that, at the partieulai^ nio~ 
nient when that testimony to Christ’s divinity was borne, tliere was 
not another full believer in that divinity but this dying thief? If so, 
was it not a fitting thing, that He who was never to be Mt without a 
witness, now when there was but one witness left, sliould have had 
this solitary testimony given to his divinity at the very time when it 
was passing into almost total eclipse ; so nearly wholly shroude<I from 
mortal vision? There were many to call him Lord when ha rose 
triumphant from the tomb ; there is but one to call him Lord as ho 
hangs dying on the cross. 

But let us look upon the prayer of the dying thief not only as a 
public testimony to the kingly character and prerogative of Jesus, 
but as the prayer of individual, appropriating faith; the earnest, 
hopeful, trustful application of a dying sinner to a %iiig Saviour. 
His idea of Christ’s character and office may have been obscure ; the 
nature of that kingdom into possession of which he was about to 
enter, he may have but imperfectly understood. He knew it, how- 
ever, to be a spiritual kingdom ; he felt that individually he had for- 
feited his right of admission to its privileges and its joys ; he believ- 
ed that it lay with Jesus to admit him into that kingdom. Not with 
a spirit void of apprehension, may he have made his last appeal. It 
may have seemed to him a very doubtful thing, whether, when re- 
lieved from the sharp pains of crucifixion, the suffering over, and the 
throne of the kingdom reached, Jesus would think of him amid the 
splendors and the joys of his new kingly state. Doubts of a kindred 
character have often haunted the hearts of the penitent, the hearts of 
the best and the holiest; but there were two things of which lie 
had no ’doubt: that Jesus could save him if He would, and that if 
He did not he should perish. And it is out of these two simple 
elements that genuine faith is always formed,, a deep, pervading, 
subduing consciousness of onr own nnworthiness, a simple and entire 
trust in Christ. 

It has been often and well said, that while this one instance of 
faith in Jesus formed at the eleventh hour is recorded in the New 
Testament, in order that none, even to the last moment of their being, 
slionld despair — there is but this one instance, that none fiiay pre- 
sume upon a death-bed repentance; And even this instance teaches 
most impressively that the faith which justifies always sanctifies ; 
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tliat tlie faitli wliicli brings forgiveness and opens the gates of para- 
dise to the dying sinner carries with it' a renovating power ; that the 
faith which conveys the title, works at the same time the nieetness 
for the heavenly inheritance. Let a man die that hour in W'hich he 
truly and cordially believes, that hour his passage into the heavenly 
kingdom is made secure ; but let a window be opened that hour into 
his soul, let us see into all the secrets thereof, and we shall discover 
that morally and spiritually there has been a change in inward char- 
acter corresponding to the change in legal standing or relationship 
with God. It wms so wdth this dying thief. True, we have but a 
short period of his life before us, and in that period only two short 
sayings to go upon ; happily, how^ever, sayings of such a kind, and 
spoken in such circumstances, as to preclude all doubt of their entire 
honesty and truthfulness; and wdiat do they reveal of the condition 
of that man’s mind and heart? What tenderness of conscience is 
here ; what deep reverence for God ; what devout submission to the . 
divine will ; what entire relinquishment of all personal grounds of 
confidence before God; wdiat a vivid realizing of the world of spirits; 
wdiat a humble trust in Jesusi; what a zeal for the Saviour’s honor; 
wdiat an indignation at the unwmrthy treatment he was receiving! 
May w^e not take that catalogue of the fruits of genuine repentance 
wdiich an apostle has drawn up for us, and applying it here, say of * 
this man’s repentance, Behold what carefulness it wrought in him ; 
yea, wdiat clearing of himself ; yea, what indignation ; yea, wdiat fear; 
yea, wdiat vehement desire; yea, what zeal; yea, what revenge! In 
all things he proved himself to be a changed man, in the desires and 
dispositions and purposes of his heart. The belief has been express- 
ed, that in all the earth there wms not at that moment such a believer 
in the Lord’s divinity as he ; would it be going too far to suggest, 
that ill all the earth, at that moment, there wms not another man 
inw^ardly riper and readier for entrance into paradise ? 

“Lord, remember me wLen thou comest into thy kingdom.” 
Loud and angry voices have for hours been ringing in the vexed ear 
of Jesus, voices whose blasphemy and inhumanity -grounded him far 
more than the mere personal antipathy they breathed. Amid these 
harsh and grating sounds, how new, how welcome, how grateful, this 
soft and gentle utterance of desire, and trust, and love I It dropped 
like a cordial upon the fainting spirit of our Lord, the only balm that 
earth gave forth to lay upon his wminded spirit. Let us, too, be 
grateful for that one soothing word addressed to the dying Jesus, and 
wherever the gospel is declared let the words v/liich that man spake 
be repeated in memorial of him. * 
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‘' Lord, rememloer me when thou comesfc into tliy kingdom.” He 
y^iXL not ask to be remembered mta; he will not break in upon, this 
season of his Lord’s bitter anguish. He only asks tlnit, wlnru the 
sharp pains of his passion shall be over, the passage iiiade, and the 
throne of the kingdom -won, Jesus will, in his great inertw', /.b;/ iliink 
of him. Jesus will let him know that he does not need to want so 
long ; he will let him know that the Son of man hath |iower, evt-n on 
earth, to forgive sin; that the hour never cometli when his ear is so 
heavy that it cannot hear, his hand so shortened that it cannot save ; 
and the prayer has scarce been offered when th.e answer conies, 
“Verily, I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be -with me in paradiscn" 

The lips may have trembled that spake these words; soft and low 
may have been the tone in -whicli they were uttered ; but they were 
words of power, w’-ords •which only one Being Vviio ever wore human 
form could have spoken. His divinity is acknowiedged : the moment 
it is so, it breaks forth into bright and' beautiful manifestation. The 
hidden gloi’y bursts through the dark cloud that veiled it, and, in all 
his omnipotence to save, Jesus stands revealed. What a rebuke to 
his crucifiers! They may strip his mortal body of its outward rai- 
ment, wdiich these soldiers may divide among them as they please ; 
his human soul they may strip of its outer garment of the flesh, and 
send it forth unclothed into the world of sjiirits. But his kingly 
right to dispense the royal gift of pardon, his power to save, can they 
strip him of that? Nay, little as they know it, they are helping to 
clothe him with that powder, at the very time wLen they think they 
are laying all his kingly pretensions in the dust. He will not do what 
they had so often in derision asked him that day to do; he will not 
come down from the cross; he will not give that proof of his divini- 
ty ; he will not put forth his almighty power by exerting it upon the 
world of matter. But on this very cross he will give a liigiier proof 
of his divinity ; he will exert that powder, not over the w'oiid of 
matter, but over the w^oiid of sj)irits, by stretching forth liis hand and 
delivering a soul from death, and carrying it with him that clay into 
paradise. ^ 

“Verily, I, say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise.” Jesus w^Guld not rise from the sepulchre alone; he w’ould 
have others rise along with him. And so, even as he dies, the earth- 
quake does its allotted w^ork, w^ork so strange for an earthquake to 
do— it opens not a new grave for the living, it opens the old graves 
of the dead ; and as the third morning dawms, from the opened-graves 
the bodies of the saints arise writh the rising body of the Lord — 
types and pledges of the general resurrection of the dead, verifying, 
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by tlieir appearance in the lioly city, the words of ancient prophecy : 
“ Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead body shall they 
arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dnst ; for thy dew is as 
the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast otit her dead.” And as 
Jesus would not rise from the sepulchre alone, so neither will he enter 
paradise alone. He will carry one companion spirit with him to the 
place of the blessed ; thus early giving proof of his having died upon 
that cross that others through his death might live, and live for ever. 
See, then, in the ransomed spirit borne that day to paradise, the 
primal trophy of the power of the uplifted cross of Jesus! What 
saved this penitent thief ? No w^ater of baptism was ever sprinkled 
upon him ; at no table of communion did he ever sit ; of the virtue 
said to lie in sacramental rites he knew nothing. It was a simple 
believing look of a dying sinner upon a dying Saviour that did it. 
And that sight has lost nothing of its power. Too many, alas ! have 
passed, are still passing by that spectacle of Jesus upon the cross ; 
going, one to his farm, another to his merchandise, and not suffering 
it to make its due impression on their hearts ; but thousands upon 
thousands of the human race — we bless God for this — ^liave gazed 
upon it wdth a look kindred to that of the dying thief, and have felt 
it exert upon them a kindred power. Around it, once more, let me 
ask you all to gather. Many here, I trust, as they look at it, can 
say, wdtli adoring gratitude, He loved one; he gave himself for me; 
he was wounded for my transgression, he wms bruised for mine ini- 
quity ; he is all my salvation, he is all my desire. Some may not be 
able to go so far ; yet there is one step that all of us, who are in any 
degree alive to our obligations to redeeming love, can take — one 
prayer that we all may offer; and surely, if that petition got so 
ready audience when addressed to Jesus in the midst of his dying 
agonies, with certain hope of not less favorable audience may we 
take it up, and shaping it to meet our case, may say. Now that thou 
hast gone into thy kingdom, O Lord, remember me. 

Yet once more let the words of our Lord be repeated, ‘‘To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.” But where this paradise? what 
this paradise? We can say, in ans'wer to these questions, that with 
this heavenly paradise into which the redeemed at death do enter, 
the ancient, the earthly paradise is not fit to be compared. In the 
one, the direct intercourse with God was but occasional; in the other 
it shall be constant. In the one, the Deity was known only as he 
revealed himself in the works of creation and in the ways of his prov- 
idence; in the -other, it will be as the God of our redemption, the 
God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus, that he will be^rec- 
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ognized. .adored, obeyed — all tlie Mgber moral attributes of bis iiatnre 
sbiaiiig forth in. liarmonioxis and illustrious display. Into tlic eartliiy 
paradise the tempter entered; from tlie lieaTenly lie xvill be slmt out. 
From the earthly paradise sad exiles once were driven ; froiii tlie heav'- 
enly we shall go no more out for ever. Still, however, after all siieli 
imperfect and unsatisfying comparisons, the questions retiiru 
us, Where, and wdiat is this paradise of the redeemed? Our simplest 
and our best answers to those questions • perhaps are tliese: 'Whi^n* 
is paradise? wherever Jesus is. What is paradise? to licx for e\or 
with, and to be fully like our Lord. We know — ^for God has told us 
so, of that paradise of the redeemed — that it is a land of perfect liglit : 
the day has dawned there ; the shadow^s have for ever fled away, i t 
is a land of perfect blessedness ; no tears fall there ; no siglis rist^ 
there; up to the measure of its capacity, each spirit filled with a 
pure, never-ending joy. It is a land of perfect liolmess; nothing that 
defileth shall enter there ; neither whatsoever loveth or maketh a lie. 
But what gives to that land its light, its joy, its holiness in the sight 
of the redeemed? it is the presence of Jesus. If there be no night 
there, it is because the Lamb is the light of that place. If there be 
no tears there, it is because from every eye his hand has wiped off 
every tear. The holiness that reignetli there is a holiness caught 
from the seeing him as he is. And trace the tide of joy that circu- 
lates through the hosts of the blessed to its fountain-head, 31311 will 
find it within that throne on ivhich the Lamb that once was slain is 
sitting. To be with Jesus, to he like Jesus, to love and serve him 
purely, deeply, unfailingly, unfaltering^ — that is the Christian's 
heaven. 

“I love,” sa3"s one, ‘Go think of heaven;” and as I repeat the 
words, they will find an echo in each Christian heart: 

“ I love to tliink of heaven ; its cloudless light, 

Its tearless joys, its recognitions, and its fellowships 
Of love and joy unending ; but when my mind anticipates 
The sight of God incarnate, wearing on his hands 
And feet and side marks of the wounds 
Which he for me on Calvary endured, 

All heaven beside is swaliow'ed up in this ; 

And he who was my hope of heaven below 
Becomes the glory of my heaven above.” 

Xet once again let tlie memorable -words* of our Lord be repeated, 
“ To-day sbalt thou be with me in paradise.” What a day to that 
dying man ! How strange the contrast between its opening’and its 
close, its morning and its night 1 Its morning saw him a culprit con- 
demned before the bar of earthly judgment ; before evening shad- 
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owed tlie liill of Zion, lie stood accepted at tlie bar of lieayen. The 
iiioming saw liim led out tliroiigli an eartlily city’s gates in company 
wdtli one wlio w^'as booted at by tlie crowd that gathered round Mm ; 
before night fell upon Jerusalem, the gates of- another city, eyen the 
heavenly, were lifted up, and he went up through them in company 
with one around whom all the hosts of heaven were bowing down, as 
he passed on to take his place beside the Father on his everlasting 
throne. Humblest believer in the Saviour, a like marvellous contrast 
is ill store for you. This hour, it may be, weak and burdened, toss- 
ing on the bed of agony, in. that darkened chamber of stifled sobs 
and drooping tears ; the next hour, up and away in the paradise of 
God, mingling wuth the spirits of the just made perfect, renewing 
death-broken friendships, gazing on the unveiled glories of the Lamb. 
Be thou then but faithful unto death ; struggle on for a few more of 
those numbered days, or months, or years, and on that day of your 
departure hence, in his name I have to say it to you, Verily, thou 
too shalt be with him in paradise. 


IX. 


J HE JVlOTHER OF OUR J^ORD.* 

The last sight w^e got of the disciple whom Jesus loved was when 
lie and Peter entered together into the hall of the high priest. Silent 
and in the shade, he escaped the scrutiny that his rash companion 
drew upon himself. Of the sad scene that ensued, John was the sor- 
rowful witness. He saw the Lord turn and look upon Peter ; he sav/ 
Peter turn and leave the hall. It is not likely that he followed him. 
A stronger attraction kept him w^here he was. He waited to see 
wiiat the issue of these strange proceedings should be ; waited till he 
heard the Judgment of the Sanhedrim given ; waited till he saw the 
w^eak and sorely-badgered governor at last give way; waited perhaps 
till the preparations for the crucifixion had commenced. Then may 
lie have gone in haste into the city; gone to seek out those wiio, he 
knew% w^oiild be most interested to hear ; especially to seek out and 
to comfort her upon whose w^ounded heart the burden of these terri- 
ble tidings would fall most heavily. Most hkely it w^as from the lips 
of the l^ploved disciple that Mary first heard that morning of the fate 
wMich awaited Jesus. But where and when did she first see him? 


* Jolin 19 : 25-27. 
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Not in tlie palace of the high priest; not in the jiidgmeiit-liali of 
Pilate. iUthoiigh she had got the tidings soon enough to lie there, 
these were not places for such a Tisitant. Nor was slie one oi tliose 
daughters of Jerusalem that lamented and bewailed him by tlu^ way. 
The first sight she gets of him is when, mocked by tin.} soldiers, deri- 
ded by the passers-by, insulted by the chief priests, lie hangs 
the cross. She has her own sister Mary with her, and that (.4her 
faithful Mary of Magdala, with John beside them, malving up tlia.t 
little group, who, with feelings so different from those of all the oth- 
ers, gaze upon the scene. 

The prayer for his crucifiers has been offered. The penitent thief 
has heard the declaration that opens to him that day tlie gatt^s of 
paradise, when the eye of the Crucified, wandering over the moih*y 
crowd, fixes upon that Httle groujD standing, quieth' but sailly, near 
enough to be spoken to. John is addressing some word, or doing 
some act of kindness to Mary. They are at least so close to one 
another, that though Jesus names neither, neither can mistake of 
whom and to whom he speaks, as, bending a tender look upon theiii, 
he says, Woman, behold thy son!” “Son, behold thy mother!” 
John acts at once on the direction given, and withdraws Mary from 
the spot, and takes her to his own home in Jerusalem. Amid the 
dark and tumulfcnoiis, solemn and awful incidents of the crucifixion, 
this incident has so much of peaceful repose that we feel tempted to 
dwell upon it. At once, and very naturally, it suggests to us a review 
of the previous relationship and intercourse between Mary and lier 
mysterious Son. We cannot, indeed, rightly appreciate our Lord's 
notice of her from the cross without taking it in eoniiectioii with that 
relationship and intercourse. 

The angelic annunciation, the salutation of Elisabetli, the visits 
of the Bethlehem shepherds and the Eastern magi, had all pi’opared 
Mary to see, in her first-born Son, One greater than tlie children of 
men. All those sayings — about his greatness and glory, his being 
called the Son of the Highest, his sitting upon the throne of David 
his father, his reigning over the house of Jacob for ever-— ksIic kept 
and pondered in her heart, wondering exceedingly what manner of 
man that child of liers should be, in whom those sayings should l)c‘ 
fulfilled. As she listened to all those prophecies of his future great- 
ness, by which his birth was foretold and celebrated, what bright and 
glowing anticipations must have filled Mary’s heart! One discord- 
ant word alone at this time fell upon her ear, one saying differing 
from ail the rest, the meaning of which she could not understand. 
“ This child,” said the aged Simeon, as he took up the babe into Ids 
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arms at liis presentation within the temple — this child is set for the 
fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign that shall be 
spoken against.” “ Yea,” added the aged prophet, as he looked sadly 
and sympathizingly at Mary, “a sword shall pierce through thine 
own soul also.” Was it to temper her new-born joy; was it to teach 
her to mingle some apprehension with her hopes; was it to prepare 
and fortify her for the actual future that lay before her — ^^so different 
from the imagined one — that these words were spoken? Beyond 
exciting a fresh wonder and perplexity, they could, however, have 
had but little effect on Mary at the time. She did not, she could not 
understand them then; therefore, with those bright and joyous anti- 
cipations still within her heart, she retired to Nazareth. The child 
grew, the evangelist tells us, waxed strong in spirit, was filled with 
wisdom, the grace of God was upon him; but beyond that gentleness 
which nothing could ruflie, that meekness which nothing could pro- 
voke, that wisdom which was daily deepening and widening, giving 
ever new and more wonderful, yet ever natural and child-hke exhibi- 
tions of itself, that dutiful submission to his reputed parents, that 
love to ail around him upon earth, that deeper love to his Father in 
heaven — ^beyond that rare and unexampled assemblage of all the vir- 
tues and graces by which a human childhood could be adorned, there 
was nothing outwardly to distinguish him from any child of his own 
age, nothing outwardly to mark Mm out as the heir of such a glori- 
ous destiny. . 

Twelve years of that childhood pass. Jesus has been to Mary so 
like what any other son might have been to his mother, that, uncon- 
scious of any difference, she assumes and exercises over him all ordi- 
nary maternal rights. But now, again, just as it was with that speech 
of Simeon among the other prophecies that heralded the Eedeemer’s 
birth, so is it with an act and speech of Christ himself among the 
quiet incidents out of which, for thirty years, his life at Nazareth w^as 
made up. When twelve years old, they take Jesus up to Jerusalem, 
the days of the festival are fulfilled, the village company to which 
Jesus and his family were attached, leave the holy city on their 
return. Joseph and Mary never for a moment doubt that, acting 
with his accustomed wisdom and dutifulness, their son will be with 
the other youths from Nazareth and its neighborhood, along witli 
whom he had made the journey up to the holy city. Not till the 
usual resting-place for the night is reached do they miss him. Some- 
thing must have happened to hinder him from joining the company 
at Jerusalem. Full of anxiety, Joseph and Mary return into the city. 
Three days are spent in the sorrowful search. At last they find him, 
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sittiBg quietly among tlie doctors, as if the tenqilc ^^'ere liis home. 
Imagine Mary’s feelings at this sight. No accidmit, tlicii, had hap- 
pened to him; no restraint had been laid upon him. It had been 
Yolnntarily and deliberately that her son had remained thus l-xhiiitl 
for four days after her departure. Never Imfore .lind Jesus mUrdi in 
such a way, never said or done anything fitted io give li^i- |>uiiL 
Never before had she occasion to reproach or rebuke him: but 
in her surprise and grief, she cannot help speaking to him as sla- had 
never done before. “Son,” said she, when at last slit^ found him— 
“Son, why hast tlioii dealt tlms with ns? Thy father and ! !iavi^ 
sought thee sorrowing.^’ Now mark the Son’s reply when simkiii lu 
as if he had been forgetful of the duty that a child o\Vi‘s to his pa.- 
rents, Mary had called him Son; he does not call her na>i!u*!’: Ih- 
never does — ^never in any conversation related in the gospils. hi ary 
had spoken of Joseph as his father; die nowise recognizes iiiai I’^Ia- 
tionship. The full consciousness of another, higher Soiisliip tha.u 
that to Mary has entered his youthful heart; and, under the inspira- 
tion of this consciousness, his only reply to the maternal a])peal is, 
“ How is it that je sought me ? wist ye not that I must he about iii}’ 
Father’s business?”— a very strange and altogether unexpected an- 
swer; one which, we are distinctly told, neither M.ary nor Joseph 
understood. It offered no exjilanation or excuse for Ms conduct. 
It denied all need for any such explanation or excuse. In the matter 
of his heavenly Father’s business, it repudiated their interference, 
Mary had never heard her own or Joseph’s authority over hiiii qiies- 
tioned by Jesus. Had this visit to Jerusalem weakened in his heart 
the sense of subjection to them? Was he going to tlirow it off? 
Will he refuse to accompany them? Must he still coiitiniie to be 
thus engaged about his Father’s business ? No ! Having said i^lms 
much, to teach them thirt he knew how special his earthly relation- 
ship to them was, he rose, he left the temple, and returning with 
them to Nazareth, was subject to them as before, yet not witlmnit 
having deposited another seed of wonder in Mary’s heart— wimder 
as to what that other Father’s business was, with her son’s mode of 
doing which she, as his mother, must not interfere. 

; Jesus is, as before, Mary’s dutiful and submissive son. Joseiffi 
dies, and he, who had been sharer of his reputed father’s earthly 
, -.labors, becomes' perhajis the chief support and solace of Ms motliei 
. in ;her widowhood. Eighteen years go past. Jesus leaves his homo 
at .Nazareth,, alone, for none of his own family believe in Mm. He 
presents himself on the banks of the Jordan, and asks baptisjn at 
the hands of John. The sign from heaven is given ; the voice from 
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lieaYen is lieard; tlie Baptist points to Mm as tlie Lamb of God 
PMlip liails liim as tlie Messiali promised to tbe fathers. Nathanael 
recognises him as the Son of God, the King of Israel. All this is 
told to Mary. A few weeks later her son returns, and finds her at 
the marriage-feast at Cana ; returns now with the public vouchers oi 
his Messiahship, and with five followers, who acknowledge him as 
their Master. Once more, as at his birth, the hopes of Mary’s heart 
rise high. It is at the house of a friend — of a near relative, it has 
been conjectured — that this marriage-feast is held. The guests, 
swelled by Christ’s disciples, are more numerous than had been 
anticipated. The wine provided fails. If her son be indeed that 
great prophet who is to appear, might he not take this public opj)or- 
tuiiity of partially, at least, revealing himself? Might he not inter- 
fere to shield the family from discredit? Might he not, with the 
wine that still remained, do something like to what Elijah had done 
with the cruse .of oik and the barrel of meal? Billed with such 
iiopes, she calls his attention to the deficienc}', trusting that he may 
possibly, in his new character and office, remove it. She saith to 
liim, They have no wine. Jesus saith to Her, Woman, what have I 
to do litk thee? [or, what hast thou to do with me?] mine hour is 
not 3"et come.” Soften it as we may, relieve it from all that may 
seem disrespectful, there was discouragement and reproof in this 
reply. Presuming upon her motherly relationship, on the privileges 
that her thhty years of maternal control have given her, Mary ven- 
tures to suggest, and she does it in the most delicate manner, what 
Ms course of action might be, now that he enters upon the public 
walk of the great Prophet. Upon all such interference on her part, 
an instant, gentle, but firm cheek must be imposed. Mary must be 
taught the limits of that influence and authority which her earthly 
relationship to him had hitherto permitted her to exercise. She 
must be taught that in the new and higher path upon which he was 
now about to enter, that motherly relationship gave her no place nor 
right to direct or to control. 

Mary felt and acted upon the reproof. She never afterwards, at 
least that we know of, in any way obtruded herself. In the history 
of our Lord’s three years’ ministry, she never once appears in direct 
intercourse with her son. She may sometimes have been with him 
ill his many circuits of Galilee, but you will search in vain for her 
name among the women who accompanied him, and who ministered 
to him? Between the words spoken to her at Cana, and those 
addressed to her from the cross, not another word, addressed by 
Jesns to his mother, is recorded in the gospels. True, indeed, he 
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speaks of lier; and in such instances what was said seems to have 
been intended to moderate in the minds of his hearers their estimate 
of her position, as his mother. From the outskirts of a crowd that 
had gathered round him as he taught, the message -was once sent in 
it) him, “Behold, thy mother and thy brothers stand without, desi- 
ring* to speak with thee.” What they wanted with him, w^e do not 
know: it was on no friendly errand that his brothers came; they 
disliked his public preaching on the hillsides to the multitude ; they 
thought him beside himself. They expected, on this occasion, that 
so soon as he got their message, he wmuld give up the work in which 
lie was engaged, and come to them — that he would feel that his 
mother and they had a claim upon his attention, superior to that of 
the motley company that wms pressing in upon him. It was a case 
in many respects like that in the temple, of a competition bet^veeii 
two kinds or classes of obligations. Yery striking wms the way in 
which Jesus in this instance acted. As soon as he heard the mes- 
sage, he exclaimed, “'Who is my mother or my brethren?” Then, 
looking around, he stretches forth his hands to his disciples, (and it 
is but rarely that any gesfure of our Lord is chronicled in the nospel 
story,) and said, “Behold my mother and my brethren; for tooso- 
ever shall do the -will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.” Another time, as he was 
speaking with great power and effect, one of his hearers, struck with 
admiration, broke forth with the exclamation, “Blessed is the w^omb 
that bare thee, and the paps that gave thee suck!” “Tea,” said 
Jesus, checking instantly and emphatically that spiiit which had 
prompted the exclamation — “yea, rather blessed is he that heareth 
the wmrd of G^od, and doeth it.” 

Mary was highly favored. With Gabriel and with all generations 
of our race, w^e are prepared to call her blessed. We are prepared 
to render all due honor to that relationship in w^hich she stood to 
the Eedeemer of mankind. Among all the earthly distinctions and 
dignities that could have been bestowed upon a w^omaii, the very 
greatest, we believe, wms that which was thus conferred on Mary. 
And to the reverential regard which this relationship demands, W'e 
are prepared to add the still higher regard due to her genuine 
modesty, her simple faith. Nor are we sure but that, in the depth 
of our recoil from the superstitious reverence that has gathered 
round her name, we have overlooked and failed to do full justice 
to the simplicity, the beauty, the retiringness of that piety'^ which 
makes her among the jffdus women of the gospels what John was 
among the apostles of our Lord. But wEen asked to worship her. 
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to pray to lier as tlie motlier of the Loi*d, to entreat that she will 
exert her influence with her Divine Son, is it possible to overlook 
that treatment which she met with at our Lord’s own hands when 
here upon earth ; is it possible to put away from us the thought that, 
in that very treatment, he was prophetically uttering his own solemn 
protest against any such idolatrous magnifying of the position and 
relationship, in which it pleased God that she should stand to him? 
We say this in the spirit of no mere ecclesiastical quarrel with the 
worship of the virgin. We know how soon paganism mingled its 
superstitions with the simple worship of the Crucified ; and we can 
well, therefore, understand how, in virtue of all the gentle and sacred 
associations that linked themselves with her name, her character, 
her peculiar connection with Jesus, Mary should have come to be 
regarded with an idolatrous regard. Nay, further, looking back 
upon those dark ages when, under the grinding tread of Northern 
barbarism, the civilization of Southern Europe was well-nigh obliter- 
ated, we can see a beauty, a tenderness, a power in the worship of 
Mary ; in the prayers and the hymns addressed to her, which turned 
them into a softening and civilizing element. Nay, further still, were 
we asked, among all the idolatries that have prevailed upon this idol- 
loving, idol-worshipping world of ours, to say which one of them it 
was that touched the finest chords of the human heart, awoke the 
purest and tenderest emotions, had the best and most humanizing 
effect, we do not know bnt that we should fix upon this worship of 
the virgin. But delivered, as we have been, from the bondage of the 
middle-age superstitions; with that narrative in our hands which 
tells IIS how our Lord himself dealt with Mary; standing as we do, 
or ought to do, in the full light of that great truth, that “there is 
one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus” — it cannot but be matter of surprise, that this worship of the 
virgin should still prevail in so many of the enlightened countries of 
Christendom; suggesting the reflection, how slowly it is that' the 
human spirit emancipates itself from any natural, long-continued, 
and fondly cherished superstition. 

Keeping now the whole history of Mary’s previous connection 
ivith our Lord before our eye, and especially their intercourse during 
the three years of his public ministry, let us dwell for a moment or 
two upon Christ’s recognition of her from the cross. This affec- 
tionate recognition in his dying agonies, must have been peculiarly 
gratefui to Mary. His departure from Nazareth, to w^hicli he seems 
to have paid only one short visit afterwards; his separation from 
the members of his own family; his engrossment with the great 
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objects of Ms public life ; tlie checks be liad imposed upon lier 
interference; tlie manner in wMcb lie had publicly spoken of her; 
all these must have created something like a feeling of estrangonient 
in Mary’s breast, as if he had ceased to be to her all tliat he once 
was. How pleasing to her then to learn from that look and speech 
of kindness, that his love for her remained unchanged. How sootli- 
ing to her motherly affection to receive this last, this parting token 
of his undying affection for her ! She may banish all her fears, l)ury 
all her suspicions; that Son of hers, he loves her still, loves Inn’ as 
he had ever done; he cannot die without assuring her of that love. 
But it is more than a simple ex^iression of affection that comes liere 
from the Eedeemer’s lips. There is a thoughtful care for Mary’s 
future earthly comfort, the securing for her the attention of another 
son, the providing for her the shelter of a new^ home. The dying 
Jesus has presented to his thoughts the bereaved, the desolate con- 
dition ill wdiich his death will leave his mother ; he will make all the 
provision he can tow^ards alleviating her distress; silver and gold he 
has none to give her, but he has wiiat silver and gold could never 
buy — a hold and power over the heart of one wMo, if he be wmll 
described as the disciple W'hom Jesus loved, might almost as aptly 
be described as the disciple w^ho loved Jesus. That hold he will 
now exercise on her behalf. Woman, behold thy son!” Woman, 
not mother: he might, upon this occasion, have restrained himself 
from calling her so, lest the very mention of her relationship to him 
should mark her out to that unfriendly crowd, and expose her to 
their ill-treatment. He is but repeating, how^ever, on the cross, the 
address of the marriage-feast — ''Woman, behold thy son!” Mary, 
perhaps up to that moment, had cherished some hope of his deliver- 
ance ; but at that wmid this hope gives way; she is to lose Mm; he 
is to be her son no more ; that tie is to be broken, and a new one 
created in its stead. A better, kinder son than John, Jesus could 
not have provided; but, alas! Mary feels that he can never fill that 
Son’s place; still there is great kindness in selecting such a sub- 
stitute. 

To John, no name, no epithet is applied; Jesus simply looks at 
him, and says, Behold thy mothcTp" John had already been kind 
to Mary, was at that moment doing w%at he could to comfort her, 
would have cared for her, though no special charge of this kind had 
been given ; but a son’s place, that son’s place, he could not have 
felt warranted to assume. Now, however, when Jesus with Ms d)dng 
breath calls upon him to occupy it, he counts it , as a high honor con- 
ferred upon hiin, He undertakes the trust, and proceeds to execute 
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it in tlie promptest and most delicate way. Was lie but interpreting 
arigiit tlie look that Jesus gave him, or was he only obeying an 
impulse of thoughtful, sondike affection in his own breast? How- 
eyer it was, he saw that Mary’s strength was^ failing, that she was 
unfit for the closing scene; he instantly led her away to his own 
home in the city. She was not at the cross when the darkness 
descended; she was not there when the last and bitterest agonies 
were borne. You search for her in vain among the women who 
stood afar off beholding to the last. By John’s kind act of instant 
withdrawal, she was saved what she might not have had strength to 
bear ; and though that withdrawal was neither prescribed nor sug- 
gested by our Lord himself, one can well imagine with wLat a grate- 
ful look he w’-ould follow that son as he discharged this the first 
office of his new relationship; how^ pleased he too would be that a 
mother’s heart wms spared the pangs of witnessing that suffering 
which drew from him the cry, “My God! my God! why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Mary show^ed the submissiveness of her disposition 
in yielding to John’s suggestion, and retiring from the cross, and 
you never see her but once again in the gospel narrative. Neither 
at the resurrection nor at the ascension, nor during the forty days 
that intervened betw^een them, is her name mentioned, or does she 
appear. The one and only glance we get of her is in the first chap- 
ter of^ the Acts of the Apostles, where her name and that of our 
Lord’s brother, who had come then to believe on him, are mentioned 
among the hundi’ed and tw^'enty who, after the ascension, continued 
ill prayer and supplication, w^aiting for the promise of the Spirit. 

And now’', in conclusion, in that love which in his latest hours 
Jesus show’'ed to Mary, let us hail the great and perfect example of 
filial affection he has left behind him. In tliat mingling with the 
broader thoughts of a w-orld’s redemption which must then have 
occupied his thoughts, the thoughtful care for her earthly comfort, 
let us see the evidence of how essential a part of all true religion it 
is to provide, as God enables us, for those wffiom we leave behind us 
in this world. Let no pretext of other and higher obligations 
W' eakeii within our breasts the sense of our obligation to discharge 
this duty before we die. 

From our Saviour’s treatment of Mary let us learn, too, to put in 
their right place, to estimate according to their real worth, all earth- 
ly, all external distinctions. To be the mother of our Lord, that 
raised^her above all other women, and we gladly Join with all who, 
upon that ground, would call her blessed; yet would we still more 
wish to Join heart and soul in our Lord’s own saying, that more 
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blessed is lie tliat liearetli the word of God, and doetli it.” To be the 
nearest herald, the immediate harbinger of Jesus, that raised eJohn 
the Baptist above all the prophets, and ranked him among the great- 
est of the children of toen. But yet there is another connection witli 
Christ, higher and still more honorable — a connection in comparison 
with which the closest of mere external or official bonds sink into 
absolute insignificance — that inward, that spiritual, that eternal ti«‘ 
which binds the humble, contrite, trustful spirit to the Eedeemer. 
To be the least in his kingdom, to be the least among those who 
truly love and faithfully obey him, is a more enduring, a more illus- 
trious distinction than to be the highest among those upon whom the 
honors of this world are heaped. And let us bless God for It, that 
this, the highest honor to which humanity can be exalted, is one that 
is within the reach of all. It cometh through huinility and faith and 
love : it cometh through the weight of our sin being felt, the worth 
of our Eedeemer being appreciated. It cometh through our becom- 
ing as little children, and yielding ourselves up to those gracious in- 
fluences of the Divine Spirit, by which alone the proud heart can be 
humbled, and the doubtful heart be assured, and the unloving heart 
be brought to love. It cometh through the eye of faith being open- 
ed to discern the closeness and the reality of the unseen world, that 
world of spirits, whose all-engulfing bosom, when a few more of these 
numbered years of ours on earth are over, shall have received us all. 
It cometh from our giving to all that concerns our spiritual state, 
our spiritual welfare and preparation for futurity, that predominance 
in our regards, our affections, our lives, to which their inherent, their 
surpassing worth, entitles them. It springs from our caring less for 
the honor that cometh from man, and more for that honor which 
cometh from God only. 

Finally, let us realize those relationships to one another estab- 
lished in Christ our Lord, which, in their closeness, their blessedness, 
their enduringness, so far outmeasure all the other relationships of 
this human life. Why was John selected to take Christ’s place, to 
be. a second son to Mary? Why was Mary so specially committed 
to his charge? She had other sons, upon whom the duty naturally 
devolved. They, indeed, as yet were unbelievers; and upon that 
ground might fitly have been excluded. But were there not two of 
her own sister’s sons among the twelve? Why pass the sister and 
the nephews over, and select John tp stand to her in this new rela- 
tionship? It may have been that John was better placed than? they, 
as to outward circumstances abler to provide a home for the bereaved ; 
but can we doubt that another and still weightier consideration de- 
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terminecl the SaTionr’s choice — ^the spiritual affinity between John 
and Mary; his capacity to enter into all her sorrows; his power by 
sympathy to support? And ties kindred to those which bound John 
and Mary together, do they not still bind together those whose hearts 
h aye been taught to beat in unison, and who have been formed to be 
mutual helps and comforts amid the trials and bereayements of life ? 
Thank God for it, if he has given you any such support as Mary and 
J ohn found in each other ; and rejoice in the belief, that those rela- 
tionships wdiich are grounded on and spring out of our oneness in 
J esus Christ, partake not of the mutability of this earthly scene, 
but, destined to outlive it, are impressed with the seal of eternity. 


X. 

JhE pARKNESS AND THE pESERTION."^ 

The full bright sun of an eastern sky has been looking down on 
wdiat these men are doing wdio have nailed Jesus to the cross, and 
are standing mocking and gibing him. The mid-day hour has come ; 
when suddenly there falls a darkness which swallows up the light, 
and hangs a funereal pall around the cross: no darkness of an 
eclipse — that could not be as the moon then stood — no darkness 
which any natural cause whatever can account for. As we think of 
it, many questions rise to which no answer can now be given. Did 
it come slowly on, deepening and deepening till it reached its point 
of thickest gloom ? or was it, as we incline to believe, as instanta- 
neous in its entrance as its exit : at the sixth hour, covering all in a 
moment with its dark mantle ; at the ninth hour, in a moment lifting 
that mantle off? Was it total or partial : a darkness deep as that 
of moonless, starless midnight, wrapping the cross so thickly round, 
that not the man wffio stood the nearest to it could see aught of the 
sufferer ? Or ivas it the darkness of a hazy twilight obscuring but 
not wholly concealing, which left the upraised form of the Eedeemei 5 
dimly visible through the gloom? Was it local and limited, confined 
to Jerusalem or Judea; or did it spread over the entire enlightened 
portion of the globe ? We cannot tell. We may say of it, and say 
truly, 4hat it wms inanimate nature, supplying, in her mute elements, 
that sympathy with her suffering Lord which was denied by man. 

^Markl5:33, 34 
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Men gazed rudely on tiie siglit, but tlie sun refused to look on it, 
'biding' Ms face for a season. Men would leave the Crucified, exposed 
in shame and nakedness, to die; but an unseen liand was siretdied 
* forth to draw the drapery of darkness around the sufferer, and hidi^ 
;di ini: from, vulgar gaze. 

But the truest and deepest significance of this darkness is as a type'- 
or emblem of the horror of that great darkness which at this period 
enveloped the spirit of the Bedeemer. The outer incidents, if there 
were any, of those three hours of darkness, remain untold. IV e are left 
only to believe that its sudden descent wouglit like a spell upon tlic^ 
actors and spectators ; it stopped each wagging head, it silenced eacli 
gibing tongue; not a word seems to have been spoken, not a tiling 
done ; there they stood, or there they lay, with that spell Tipon tlieni, 
wondering what this darkness meant. We can easily enougli im- 
agine what tliey may have fancied or felt during that strange period 
of suspense; but who can imagine what he w’as thinking, how he, the 
Saviour, was feeling in that dread and aivful interval? No eye per- 
haps may have pierced the outer dar^ltess that shrouded his suffer- 
ing body ; still less may any human penetrate that deeper dark- 
ness which shrouded his suffering soul. We are left here without a 
single external index ; not a look, a "word, an act, to tell us what w^as 
going on within the Eedeemer’s spirit — till the ninth hour came, the 
moment which preceded the roUing away of the darkness, and the 
return of the clear shining of the day, and then the only sound that 
strikes the ear is the agonizing cry, “ My God, my God ! why hast 
thou forsaken me?” a cry wrung, as it were, from the sufferer’s lips, 
when the severe agony of the soul has reached its last, its culmina- 
ting, its closing point ; a cry which, revealing somewhat of tlie inte- 
rior of the burdened heart from which it springs, leaves still more 
iinrevealed ; a cry which, after we have listened to it, and pondered 
it, and turned it over and over again in our thoughts, seems to grow 
darker instead of brighter to our eye, and of which we become at 
last convinced that it was the simple, spontaneous, irrepressil)lc out- 
cry of a spirit tried to the last limit of endurance ; the expression of 
what must for ever remain to us an indescribable, iinfatliomabie, 
unimaginable woe. 

It would strip, indeed, this cry of the suffering Saviour of all dif- 
ficulty and mystery, could we look upon him as a man, and nothing 
more; could we look upon him in dying as subject to the same mental 
and spiritual, as well as bodily wealmess with any of ourselves ; 
could we believe that such doubts and fears as have eclipsed the 
faith, and darkened for a time the hopes of other dying men, had 
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place 'witliin liis breast; could we interpret tMs saying as tlie utter- 
ance of a momentary despondency, a transient despair. We are 
disposed to go tlie utmost length, in attributing to the Immanity of 
our Lord all the sinless frailties of our nature; and had we seen him 
struggling in agony through the tedious death-throes of dissolution, 
the sinking body drawing the sinking spirit down along with it, and 
draining it of all its strength— had it been from a spirit enfeebled to 
the uttennost, its wery powers of thought and apprehension, of faith 
and feeling, fainting, failing, that this sad lament proceeded, wm can 
scarcely tell whether or not it would hawe been inconsistent with a 
right estimate of the humanity of Jesus to attribute to him such a 
momentary oppression under doubt and- fear as should, hawe , forced 
this exclamation from his lips, prompted by his obscured perception 
of his personal relationship with the Father. , 

It stands, howmver, in the way of our receiving any such interpre- 
tation of this saying, that it came from one whose intellect was so 
clear and unclouded that the moment after it was uttered he could 
reflect on all he had to say or do in order that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled, and whose bodily powers were so far from being reduced 
to the last extremity of- weakness, that it was ‘'with a loud voice,” 
betokening a vigor as yet unexhausted, that he uttered the despair- 
ing cry.. 

: Besides, we have only to look hack upon, the few days that pre- 
ceded the crucifixion, to find evidence that there mingled with the 
sufferings which Christ endured upon the cross an element altogether 
.different from the common pains of dying. On one of the last days 
of Ms teaching in the temple, certain- -Greeks desired to see him. 
Their earnest request sounded to his prophetic ear like the entreaty 
of the entire Gentile wmrkl It threw him into a sublime reverie of 
thought. Bright visions of a distant future, when all men should be 
drawn unto him, rose before his eye; but with them the vision of a 
future even then, at hand— of his being lifted up upon the cro,ss. , A 
sudden cliange comes over Ms spirit. He ceases .to think of, to 
speak with man. His eye closes upon the crowd that stand aroiinch 
He : is alone with the Father. A dark cloud wraps,. Ms spirit. .He 
fears as he enters it. From the bosom of the darkness there comes 
an agitated voice: ‘‘Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour l but for this cause came I unto this 
hour. Father glorify thy name ! — inward trouble of the 

heart, shrinking from it, a cry for deliverance, a. meek submission 
to the Divine will. You have all these repeated in order, and with 
greater intensity in the garden of Gethsemane: “My soul is exceed- 
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ing sorrowful, even unto death. 0 my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I wull, but as thou wilt.” 
Here, once more, there is the agony, the shrinking, the petition, the 
acquiescence. 

What so troubled Jesus in the temple? what threw him into that 
bloody sweat in the garden? what drew from him those strong crj- 
ings for dehverance? Can any one believe that it -was tlie mere 
prospect of dying upon a cross which thus shook his spirit to the 
very centre ? To believe so, were to degrade him beneath a level to 
which multitudes of his followers have risen. Deaths far more for- 
midable, more protracted, more excruciating, they have contemplated 
beforehand with unruffled composure, and endured with unshrinking 
fortitude. Shall the disciple be greater than the master ? No ; there 
was something more in that hour for which Jesus came into this 
world, something more in that cup which he took into his tremblmg 
hands, than the mere bitterness of apprehended dissolution. He has 
himself taught us, by the laai^age which he employed, to identify 
the hour and the cup. He has taught us, too, that this hour was on 
on him in the temple ; this cup was there raised by him to his lips. 
The same hour was on him in the garden ; of the same cnp he there 
drank large and bitter draughts. It was that same hour which came 
upon him on the cross, to run out its course during the supernatural 
darkness; it -was that same cup wfflich he took once more into his 
hands, to drain to the very dregs. Here also, as in the temple, in 
the garden, you have the same features — the conflict, the recoil, the 
victory. Perhaps the inward trouble and agony of his soul reached 
a somewhat higher pitch on Calvary than in Gethsemane : that bitter 
cry, ‘‘My God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” sounds to 
our ear as coming from a profounder depth of woe than any into 
which Jesus had ever sunk before ; but in source and in character 
the sorrow of the Saviour's spirit was in each of the three instances 
the same — a purely mental or spiritual grief, unconneeted in two of 
these cases with any bodily endurance, and, in the third, carefully 
to be distinguished from those pains of dissolution with which it 
mingled. 

Whence did that grief arise ? what %vere its elements ? how came 
it to be so accumulated and condensed, and to exert such a pressure 
upon the spirit of our Eedeemer, as to force from him those prayers 
in the garden, this exclamation on the cross ? It was because he stood 
as our great Head and Eepresentative, and suffered in our rcrem and 
stead : “ He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
oiu^iniqiiities;” he ‘‘made an offering for sin;” “he died the 
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just for tlie uiijustj to bring us to God.” The testimony of tlie Scrip- 
tures to the vicarious, sacrificial, atoning character of the sufferings 
and death of Christ, is clear, emphatic, multiform, and unambiguous. 
But when we go beyond the simple statements of the insjDired record, 
and, admitting the great fact of the atonement, inquire into the how 
and the wherefore of that fact — resolved to accept implicitly all that 
the Scriptures teach, but equally resolved not to go beyond its teach- 
ing, nor add any theories of our owm to its simple and impressive 
lessons — w^e feel ourselves on the borders of a region too remote, top 
mysterious for eyes like ours fully and accurately to survey. 

Let us, however, that w^e may catch a distant sight of one inner 
fountain pf our Eedeemer’s sufferings, approach it by a path which, 
for some distance at least, is not obscure. It is said in Scripture 
that Christ bore our sins in his own body on the tree; it is said, also, 
that he bore our griefs, and carried our sorrow’s. Our griefs he bore 
by sympathy ; our sorrow’s he carried by entering into them and ma- 
king them his own. That central heart of love and pity opened itself 
at every point to all the forms and varieties of human woe. Its sym- 
pathy stood free from all those restraints that lie upon ours. Our 
ignorance, our selfishness, our coldness, our incapacity for more than 
a few intense affections, narrow and weaken the sympathy we feel. 
But he know’S all, can feel for all; so that not a pang of grief wrings 
any human bosom but sends an answ’ering thrill through the loving, 
pitying heart of our Divine Eedeemer. Human sympathy, too, deep- 
ens, takes a peculiar character, a peculiar tenderness, according to 
the closeness and dearness of the tie which binds us to the sufferer. 
A mother’s fellow^-feeling with a suffering child is something very dif- 
ferent from wdiat any stranger can experience. And it is not simply 
as one of us, as a brother man, that Jesus feels for us in our sorrows. 
It is as one who has linked himself to our race, or rather has linked 
our race to him by a tie the nature and force of w’hich we are little 
capable of understanding. Only w^e may say, that parent was never 
bound to child, nor child to parent, in a bond so close as that which 
binds Jesus Christ and those wdiom he came to redeem. It would 
need his owm omniscience to fathom the depth and intensity impart- 
ed to his sympathy by the peculiarity of that relationship in w^hich it 
has pleased him to place himself to his own. 

Eow% Christ’s is as much the central conscience as the central 
heart of humanity. Conceive him entering into a connection with 
human .gin, kindred to that into which he enters with human sorrow, 
realizing to himself, as he only could, its extent, its inveteracy, its 
malignity : in this w’ay taking on him all our sins, and letting the full 
Life of 47 ■ 
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impression of tlieir inlierent tnrpitnde, their rnmoiis results, fall upon 
Ms spirit— who shall calculate for us the bulk and weight of that bur- 
den wdhch might thus come to be borne by him ? Once, in a J e wisli- 
synagogue, he looked round upon a small company of men, and lie 
was grieTed because of the hardness of their hearts. Let us imagines 
that grief amplified and intensified to the uttermost by our luord’s 
taking tipon himself the sin of the w'oiid. Let all the hardness of all 
men’s hearts, all the hard speeclies that ungodly siniiers IniTe spoken, 
the ungodly deeds they have done; let all the impurity, and injustice, 
and cruelty, and profanity, and impiety which have been ]>erpetrated 
under these heavens — of -which the enmit)?- and malignity wdiicli nailed 
him to the cross might be taken as a specimen and index; let all that 
vast accumulation of hnman iniquity be conceived of as present to 
the Eedeemer’s thoughts, appropriated and realized by him as tlic 
iniquity of those to wdiom he had linked himself by a bond of closest 
fellowship, of undying, unquencha,ble love; let all the sins of that 
world he came to save gather in and press down upon the pure and 
holy and loving spirit of the man Christ Jesus: do we not get a dim 
and distant sight of a fountain of wme thus opened within, sufficient 
to send forth -waters of bitterness which might nigh overwhelm 
his soul, putting his capacity to suffer to an extreme trial? 

Further still, may we not imagine that as he made thus the sins 
of our sinful -umiid his o-wn, and thought and dwelt upon that holi- 
ness of God, upon "wdiich they Tvere such terrible invasions ; the w’rath 
of the Holy One, wffiich thej^ had so thoroughly deserved, and so 
deeply had provoked; the separation from God, the banishment from 
his presence, the death they did so righteously entail; that, in the 
very fulness of that love and sympathy -vdiich made him identify 
himself with us men for our salvation, the horror of such a darkness 
settled over the mind of the Eedeemer, that the face even of Ms 
heavenly Father for a moment seemed obscured, that its smile seemed 
changed into a frowm, that the momentary apprehension seized him 
that in himself that death, that separation from the Father, was aljont 
to be resized, so that from his oppressed, bewildered, faltering man- 
hood there came forth the cry, “ My God, my God ! wiiy hast thou 
forsaken me?” 

Let tis 3|ot forget that ’there w^as not, indeed could not be — tlio 
nature of the connection forbade it— any absolute or entire desertion 
of the Son by the Father. “ Therefore,” said Jesus, doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life for the sheep.” Gould that love 
be withdrawn from Jesus when ho was in the very act of lajing down 
his Me ? “ TMs,’’ said the Father, ^‘is my beloved Son, in wffiom I 
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am well pleased” Was tliere ever a time at wliicli lie was more 
pleased with Mm than when he was offering himself up in that sac- 
rifice so acceptable to God ? Nor does the Son ever entirely lose his 
hold of the Father. Even in this moment of amazement and oppres- 
sion it is still to God, as Ids God, that he speaks: God, my 

God ! wdiy hast thou forsaken me ?” It was the sensible comfort only 
of the Divine presence and favor which were for the time withdrawn ; 
the felt inflowings of the Divine love which were for the time checked. 
But what a time of agony must that have been to him who knew, as 
none other could, what it was to bask in the light of his Father’s 
countenance ; wdio felt, as none other could, that his favor indeed was 
life ! On us — so little do we know or feel what it is to be forsaken 
by God — the thought of it, or sense of it, may make but a slight im- 
pression, produce but little heartfelt misery; but to him it was the 
consummation and the concentration of all woe, beyond which there 
was and could be no deeper anguish for the soul. 

I have thus presented to you but a single side, as it were, of that 
sorrow unto death which rent the bosom of the Eedeemer, as he was 
ofl:ering himself a sacrifice for us upon the cross. Perhaps it is the 
side -which lies nearest to us, and is most open to our comprehension. 
Certainly it is one the looking at which believingly is fitted to tell 
powerfully on our consciences and hearts — to make us feel the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of our sin, and set us hopefully and trustfully to 
struggle with the temptations that beset our path. 

In a household, which enjoyed all the benefits of high culture and 
Christian care, one of the children committed a grievous and unex- 
pected fault — he told a falsehood to cover a petty theft ; rebuke and 
punishment were administered, carried farther than they had ever 
been before, but without effect. The offender was not awakened to 
any real or deep sorrow for his offence. The boy’s insensibility quite 
overcame his father. Sitting in the same room with his obstinate 
and sullen child, he bent his head upon his hands, and, sobbing, 
burst into a flood of tears. For a moment or two the boy looked on 
in wonder ; he then crept gradually nearer and nearer to his sobbing 
parent, and at last got upon his father’s knees, asking, in alow whis- 
per, why it wms that he was weeping so. He was told the reason. 
It wrought like a spell upon his young heart ; the sight of his father 
suffering so bitterly on his accomrt was more than he could bear. 
He flung his little arms around his father, and wept along with him. 
That father never needed to correct his child again for any like 
offence. And surely, if, in that great sorrow which overwhelmed the 
spirit of our Eedeemer on the cross, there mingled, as one, of its 
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ingredients, a grief like, in origin and character, to tliat which wrung 
his father’s lieart, and, melted his child to' penitence, the sight and 
thought of it ought to exert a kindred power over those for wlioiii 
Jesus died. 

A younger son is guilty of a great offence against his f:ithc‘r. HU 
elder brother, in acting the part of a mediator between tlio oirtan]in.r 
child and his offended parent, might Yolnntarily submit to the exact 
and the Ml punishment which his yoitnger brother had deserved — 
by doing so might turn arvay the father’s wrath, and earn the title to 
a brother’s gratitude. But -what if the offender sees his elder brother, 
at the pure and simple impulse of love, melted into a profound ami 
heartbreaking grief, yearning over him, weeping over him, taking on 
himself a suffering far more acute than that which the lasli of pa, read- 
al discipline might righteously have inflicted on the ofit3nder, would 
not the sight of the pain that his conduct had given one who lo^'ed 
him so tenderly, tell most powerfully in the way of quickening him to 
a sense of his wTong-doing? Transfer this to our Elder Brother, the 
Mediator with our offended Bather in heaven. The exact punish- 
ment which our sin entails — remorse, despair, the sting of a torturing 
conscience, the felt abiding misery of a soul cut off from the Divine 
favor — Jesus could not literally bear. He has, indeed, borne that for 
us which has satisfied the Divine justice, and been accepted as a full 
and adequate atonement for our transgression ; but may it not have 
been that the suffering in our room and stead, which was accepted 
of the Father, w^as part of the .suffering which our great sin and his 
great love drew down on Mm, who, by linking himself to us by tlie 
tie of a common humanity, laid a brother’s heart open to such a sor- 
row for our sin as none but the Eternal Son of the Father could liave 
endured? Surely, in the consideration that it was in such kind of 
suffering with and for our sins that the great Atonement of the cross, 
in a measure at least, consisted, there is one of the most direct and 
powerful appeals — one singularly fitted to touch, to soften, to subdute 
I am very conscious how little anything which has as yet bemi 
said is fitted to throw full or satisfactory light upon that most injste- 
rious of all the mysterious sayings of our Lord — the plaintive, Irniely, 
loud, and bitter cry wdiich emanated from the cross, which., piercing 
the overhanging darkness, was heard wdth vromlex in the heavens. 
It came out of the depth of an anguish that have no plummet in 
our hand to sound; and we become only the more conscious liow 
unfathomable that depth is, by trying it here and there with the line 
of our short-reacMng intellect Instead of hoping to find the bottom 
anywhere, let us pause upon the brink ; adoring, %vonclering, praising 
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that great love of our most gracious Saviour, which has a height and 
a depth, a length and a breadth in it, surpassing all human, all an- 
gelic measurement : 

“ Oh, never, never canst thou know 
What then for thee the Saviour bore, 

The pangs of that mysterious woe 
Which wrung his bosom’s inmost core. 

Yes, man for man perchance may brave 
The horrors of the yawning grave ; 

And friend for friend, or son for sire, 

Undaunted and unmoved expire, ' 

From love, or })iety, or loride ; 

But who can die as Jesus died 



“Jt is 

With the arrival of the ninth hour, the outer darkness cleared 
away, and wdth it too the horrors of that inner darkness from whose 
troubled bosom the cry at last came forth, ‘‘My God, my God! w^hy 
hast thou forsaken me?'’ That mental agony, one of whose ingre- 
dients — perhaps to us the most intelligible — I have endeavored to 
describe, had been endured. The hour for which he came into the 
world has run its course ; the cup which with such a trembling hand 
he had put to shrinking lips, has been drunk to its dregs; the powers 
of darkness have made on him their last assault, and been repelled ; 
the momentary darkness of his Father’s countenance has passed 
away. As the sun of nature dispels the gloom that for these three 
hours had hung around the scene, and sheds once more his illumina- 
ting beams upon the cross ; even so the hght of an answering inward 
Joy comes to cheer in death the spirit of our Eedeemer. It is not in 
darkness, whether outward or inward — not in darkness, but in light, 
in full, clear, unclouded light, that Jesus dies. 

The first, however, and immediate effect of the lifting from his 
oppressed and burdened heart that load of inward grief ’which had 
been laid upon it, was a reviving consciousness of his bodity condi- 
tion, the awakening of the sensation of a burning thirst. Let the 
spirit be thoroughly absorbed by any very strong emotion, and the 
bodily»6ensations are for the time unfelt or overborne, they fail to 
attract notice; but let the tide of that overwhelming emotion retreat, 

* Matt. 27 : 47-50 ; Mark 15 • ^^5-37 ; Luke 23 : 46 ; John 19 : 28-30. 
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and these sensations once more exert their power. In the shock of 
iDattle, the excited combatant may receive his death-wound, and be 
nneoiiscious of pain. It is when they lay him down in quiet to die, 
that exhausted nature betrays a sense of siifieiiiig. So is it, aftc/r a 
manner, here with Christ. His lips scarce feel their ]')arcluHliu'‘Ss as 
they litter the cry, ''My God, my God! why hast thou hu-salum 
Too full, too agitated, is the soul within, to be keenly alive to biuiily 
sensations. But now that the relief from inward agony has (‘ome, 
the cravings- of nature return, and first among these tla^ strong dr‘>.irc 
for something to alleviate the thirst. This thii’st, liowewvr, so far 
from entirely engrossing his thoughts, serves but to suggest to the 
dying Savioiir—aiid this shows, as we before leiaarkedo i'li'ar 
and calm and self-possessed he w-as to the very last — that among ail 
the luimer OTIS prophecies which had spoken of the time and nnuuuu’ 
of his decease, of his being numbered with transgressors, of the sha- 
king of heads, and the shooting out of tongues, the parting of his 
garments, the casting lots for his vesture, there still was one isoe 
Psa. 69) about their giving him in his thirst vinegar to drink, wliieh 
remained to be fulfilled. As being, then, at once the natural expres- 
sion of the feeling of the moment, and the means of Ijringing about 
the fulfilment of that prophecy, "Jesus said, I thirst 

In saying so, he made an appeal to the syinpatliy of his crucifiers, 
in the belief that they would offer him some of that sour wine, or 
vinegar which was the ordinary drink of the Pi.oman soldiers. Did 
Jesus know how that appeal wmuld be met and answered? We can- 
not but believe he did ; and, if so, it stands out as at once the last 
act in point of time, and one of the lowest in point of degree, of that 
humiliation before men to wLich it pleased him to stoop, that lie ad- 
dressed himself as a petitioner to those wdio treated his pidition tm 
they did. Let us try to realize what happened around the cross, 
immediately after the departure of the three hours’ darkness. One 
might have expected that the natural awe ‘which that darkness had 
undoubtedly inspired; the moaning cry, as from one desertcal, tlmt 
came from the cross, as it was rolling a\xaj ; the fresh sight of Jesus, 
upon whose pallid features there lingered the traces of his terrible 
agony; and, last of all, his asking of them to drink — 'would have con- 
spired to awaken pity, or at least to silence scorn. The coming back, 
however, of the light — relieving, perhaps, a dread they might have 
felt that in the darkness Jesus should escape or be delivered — seems 
to have rekindled that fiendish malignity wliicli now found a kst and 
most demoniac way of expressing itself. " Eli ! Eli !” no Jgtv could 
possibly misunderstand the words, or imagine that they ^vere a eaU 
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to Elias for lielp. Tlie Eoman soldiers did not know enough about 
Elias to have fallen on any such interpretation. * That the words 
were taken up, played upon by the bystanders, and turned into a new 
instniment of mockery, shows to what a fiendish length of heartless, 
pitiless contempt and scorn such passions as those of these scribes 
and Pharisees, if unrestrained, will go. One, indeed, of those around 
the cross appears to* have been touched with momentary pity, per- 
haps a Eoman soldier, who, when he heard Jesus say, thirst,” and 
looked upon his pale, parched lips, ran and took a stalk of hyssop. 
From what we know of the size of the plant, this stalk could not have 
been much above Wo feet long, but it was long enough to reach the 
lips of Jesus, the feet of a person crucified not being ordinarily ele- 
vated more than a foot or two above the ground. This circumstance 
explains to us how close to the crucified the soldiers must have stood; 
how near many of the outstanding crowd may have been ; how natu- 
ral and easy it was for Jesus to speak to Mary and John as he did. 
To that stalk of hyssop the man attached a sponge, and, dipping it 
in the vessel of vinegar, that stood at hand, -was putting it to the 
Saviour’s lips, wdien the mocking crowd cried out, “ Let be ; let us 
see whether Elias will come to save him.” This did not stop him 
from giving Jesus, in his thirst, vinegar to drink. The ancient proph- 
ecy he must unconsciously fulfil; but it did serve to half-extin- 
guish the prompting upon which he had begun to act, and induce 
him to take up into his OAvn lips, and to repeat the current mockery, 
‘'Let us see whether Elias will come to take him down.” 

When Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, “ It is finished T It 
does not fall in with the character or purpose of these remarks,’ in- 
tended to be as purely as possible expository, to take up this mem- 
orable expression of our dying Lord, and use it as a text out of 
which a full exposition of the doctrine of the cross might be derived. 
Eatiier, as being more in accordance with our present design, let us 
endeavor to conceive of, and to enter into, as far as it is possible, the 
sxmit and meaning of the expression as employed by our Lord upon 
the cross. ^ ■ 

First, then, as coming at this time from the Saviour’s lips, ifc 
betokens an inward and deep sensation of relief, repose ; relief from 
a heavy burden; rei)ose after a toilsome labor. To the bearing of 
that burden, the endurance of that toil, Jesus had long and anxiously 
looked forward. From that time, if time it may be called, when he 
undertook the high office of the Mediatorsliip, from the beginning, 
even from everlasting, through the vista of the future, the cross of 
Ms last agony had risen up before Ms all-seeing eye, as the object 
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towards wMch, notwithstanding the dark shadows cast before it, the 
thought of his sihrit stretched foinvard. In what mamier and with 
Avhat feeling it was regarded by him in the period vs'Inch ju’cc'^ded 
his incarnation, it becomes ns not to speak, as we have no nanns of 
judging; but we can mark how he felt regarding it after he bf-a';aae a , 
man. 

In the earlier period of his ministry, Christ practis(3d a si rid' ixn 
serve in speaking of his death. In spite, however, of that 
posed restraint, broken hints were ever and anon dropping frcnn Iris 
lips, sounding quite strange and enigmatical in the eors to whieii 
they were addressed. “I have a baptism,” said he to his dis{'i|'k\s, 
“to be baptized with, and how am I straitened till it l)o a(*conq>lis]i-^ 
ed!” "When, near the end of his ministiy, the nca'essitj for iH^srrve 
was removed, Jesus spoke openly about his coming death, and always 
in such a way as to convey "the very deepest impression of tlie pro- 
found interest with which he himself eoiitemplated beforehand that 
great event. So eagerly did he look forward to it, so striking an in- 
fluence had that prospect even upon his outward aspect and move- 
ments, that when, for the last time, he set his face to go up to Je-ru- 
salem, and all the things that were to happen to him there came 
rushing into his mind, he “went before” the twelve, as if impatient 
to get forward. Tliej^ were amazed, we are told, as he did so ; and 
as they followed him, and gazed upon him, they tvere afraid. Tlie 
reason of this raj)id gait and strange expression he revealed, when he 
took them apart by the way, and told them what liis thoughts had 
been dwelling on. There was but one occasion on which lie could 
freely and# intelligibly speak out the sentiments of his heart: it was 
when he stood with Bloses and Elias on the mount, and there, even 
when invested with the glories of traiisfiguratioB, the decease wliieli 
he was to accomplish at Jerusalem was the one chosen to})ic of dis-. 
course. As the time drew near, still ofteuer was that great decease 
before his thoughts; still heavier did its impending weight a]j]>eiir to 
press upon liis spirit. It was not, it could not be any mere ovtliuary 
human death that so occupied the thougl\ts of Jesus Clirist. ^Ve 
have previously endeavored to make it apparent to you that tlu^ 
true, the real sufferings of that death lay in another, far deeper region 
than that to which the ordinary pangs of bodily dissolution btlong; 
and we cannot but believe that that internal conflict, that inner 
agony of soul, reserved for the last days and hours of our IlcHloemer’s 
life, was broken, as it were, into parts, distributed between' the tt-mple, 
the garden, the cross, for the very purpose of making it palpable, even 
to the eye of the ordinary observer, that the sufferings of the lie* 
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cleemer’s soul formed, as lias been well said, the very soul of liis suf- 
ferings. And when those mysterious sufferings, so long looked 
forward to, at last were over, the load borne and lifted off, with what 
a deep inward feeling of relief and repose must Jesus have said, It 
is finished!” 

Secondly, connecting this expression with wdiat went so imme- 
diately before — our Lord’s remembrance of all that was needful to 
be done to him and by him in d^dng, in order that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled — it may reasonably be assumed that he meant 
thereby to- declare the final close and completion of that long series 
of types and prophecies of his death which crowd the pages of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. In the very number and variety of these 
types and prophecies, another attestation meets our eye to the preemi- 
nent importance of that event to which they point. If you take the 
twenty-four hours which embrace the last night and day of our Ee- 
deemer’s life, you wdll find that more frequent and more minute preinti- 
mations of what occurred throughout their course are to be found in 
the prophetic pages, than of wdiat happened in any other equal period 
in the history of our globe. The seemingly .trifling character of some 
of the incidents which are made the subjects of prophecy at first 
surprises us ; but that surprise changes into wonder as we perceive 
that they fix our attention upon the death of Jesus Christ, as the 
central incident of this world’s strange history, the one around which 
the whole spiritual government of this earth revolves. By all those 
promises and prophecies, those tyi)ical persons and typical events 
and typical services, the raising of the altar, the slaying of the sacri- 
fice, the institution of the priesthood, the ark with its broken tables 
and sprinkled mercy-seat, the passover, the great day of atonement, 
the passage of the high priest; within the veil; by the voice of God 
himself speaking, in the first promise, about the seed of the woman, 
and the bruising of Ms heel ; by the Avonderful Psalms of David, in 
which the general description of the suffering righteous man passes 
into those minute details which were embodied in the crucifixion ; 
by those rapt utterances of Isaiah, some portions of which read 
now more like histories of the past than intimations of the fiiLure 
the eye of this world’s hope was turned to that event beforehand, as 
backward to it the eye of the world’s faith has ever ^ since been 
directed. 

But, thirdly, that we may make our way into the very heart of 
its meaning, does not the expression, “It is finished,” suggest the 
idea of a prescribed, a distinct, a definite work, brought to a final, 
satisfactory, and triumphant conclusion? Spoken in no boastful 
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spirit, it is tlie language of one wlio, liaviiig had a great eoniinissioii 
gheii him, a great task assigned, announces that the eoiniuission lias 
been executed, the task fulfilled. Taking it as the simidu ajiiiouiice,- 
nient of the fact, that some great transaction was broiiglit iu its c*on- 
siimmation, we ask ourselves, as we contemplate the entiiv cio/le oi’ 
the Eedeemer’s services to our race, still rumiing otit tlmir eeursi.a 
what part of these services was it of which it could said lliat it 
was then finished? Here, in the foreground, we have to piif that one 
and perfect sacrifice which he offered up for the sin of ilie world. 
Through the Eternal Spirit, he offered hmiselE witliout spot tr» God, 
and by that one sacrifice for sin, once for all, he liatli perftH'iiMl for 
ever those that are sanctified; he hath done all that was neodcnl to 
atone for human guilt, to redeem us from the curse of tlu‘ ]m\\\ to 
finish transgression, to make an end of sin, to inake recoiicilialiou ica.* 
iniqiiitj^ 

But again, Christ’s death upon the cross brought to a close that 
obedience to the Divine law, that perfect fulfilment of all the riglite- 
oiisness which is required; held out to us as the ground iijioii wliieh 
we are to find immediate and full acceptance with our luiker. 'Gis 
by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners ; so by the obe- 
dience of one shall many be made righteous.” “He made liiiii to be 
sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteoiisiU‘ss 
of God in him.” “For all have sinned, and come short of tlie glory 
of God : being justified freely by his grace, tliroiigh the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus; whom God hath set forth to bo a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for tiu^ remis- 
sion of sins that are past; to declare, I say, at this time his righteous- 
ness; that he might be just, and the justifier of him which l^dieveth 
in Jesus.” 

Farther still — though embraced indeed in the two particulars of 
the sufferings and services of the Eedeemer already mentioned — 
there was finished upon the cross the new, the full, tlie womlerful 
revelation of the Father, that unbosoming of the Eternal, the open- 
ing up to us of the very heart of the Godhead, the exhibition of the 
mingled love and holiness of our Father who is in heaveiL There 
was completed then that glorious, that attractive, that subcluhig man- 
ifestation of the love of God for sinful men, which carried tlie Divine 
Being to the extreme length of suffering and of selfrsaerifiee, and 
wEich' has ' ever formed ■ the most powerful of all instruments for 
pacifying the conscience, melting the heart, moulding the character, 
renewing and sanctifying the will. 

Whether, then, he looked up to God, and thought of his luiving 
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glorified Iiis name, finislied the work tliat had been given him to do ; 
or whether he looked down to man, and thought of the saving power 
w-hich his cross wms to exert over millions upon millions of the 
liuinan family, it may well have been to Jesus Christ a moment of 
iiitensest joy, when — his latest pang endured, his last service render- 
ed, his strictly vicarious -work completed— he exclaimed, “It is 
finished!” 

To Jesus Christ alone was given that joy in dying which springs 
from the knowledge that all the ends of living and dying had been 
perfectly answ^ered. Looking upon the career he had pursued, he 
could see not a single blot nor blank space in the wdiole. Of w^hat 
other man, cut off as he was in the midst of his years, could the 
same be said ? 'When good and great men die in the full flush of 
their manhood, the full vigor of their pow'ers, w’-e are apt to mourn 
the untimely stroke that has laid them low", that has cut short so 
many of the undertakings they w^ere engaged in, deprived the world 
of so much service that it was in their heart to have rendered. Nor 
can any such look back upon the past without this humbling feeling 
in the retrospect, that many an offence has been committed, many a 
duty left imperfectly discharged. But for us there is no place for 
mourning, as w' e contemplate the death of our Eedeemer, wiiich came 
to close the one and only life which, stainless throughout its every 
hour, did so thoroughly and to the last degree of the Divine require- 
ment accomplish all that had been intended. And for him it wms as 
if the cup of bitterness having been drunk," the cry of agony as he 
drained the last drop of it having been uttered, there was given to 
him, even before he died, to taste a single drop of that other cup — 
that cup of full ecstatic bliss, wdiich the contemplation of the travail 
of his soul, of the gloxy it rendered to the Father, the good it did to 
man, shall never cease no yield. 

But to what practical use are w-e to turn this declaration of our 
dying Saviour? He rested complacently, gratefully, exultingiy, in 
the thought that his work for us wms finished. Shall w"e not try to 
enter into the full meaning of this great saying? Shall wm not try, 
in the w"ay in wdiich it becomes us, to enter wdth him into that same 
rest? For the forgiveness, then, of all our sins, for our acceptance 
with a holy and righteous God, let us put our sole, immediate, and 
entire trust upon this finished w"ork of our Eedeemer; let us believe, 
that whatever obstacles our guilt threw in the way of our being 
receiveti back into the Divine favor, have been removed ; that what- 
ever the holiness of the law^giver, and the integrity of his law^ and 
the moral interests of his government required in the way of atone- 
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ment or expiation, lias been rendered. Let ns look upon tlie way of 
access to God as lying quite open to ns; let ns take tlie pardon; let 
tis enter int.o peace witli God; let ns bring all our guilt and ])ury it 
in tlie deptlis of Ins atonement. Let us lay bold of ilie righteous 
ness of Christ, and clothe ourselves witl\ it in the Piviiic pvt^smee; 
and regarding the reconciliation with God, ellectetl ]>y tln^ denlJi ot 
his dear Son, as only the first step or stage of the Christian sjil valirai, 
let ns throw open onr whole mind and heart to the blesstnl iiillueuees 
that Christ’s love, his life, his sufferings, his death, his entire <*xani- 
pie were intended to exert in making ns less selfish, more loving, more 
dutiful, more thankful, more submissive, more holy. 

There still remain, for one or two brief remarks, these last woiih; 
of our Eedeenier: “Lather, into thy hands 1 commit my spirit." 
The words are borrowed from one of the Psalms. Jt^sus dies wiili a 
passage of the old Hebrew Scriptures on his lips, only lie ]>ivfaet‘S 
• the words by the epithet so familiar to his lips and heart, “ Petlior/’ 
In the depth of his bitter anguish, under the darkness of inoiueiitary 
desolation, he had dropped this phrase. It had been tlieii, “ My 
God, my God!” But now, once more, in the light that shines witli- 
in, around, he resumes it, and he sa 3 "s, “Fatlier, into tliy liaiids I 
commit mj spirit.” If the saying whiclmvent before, ‘Ht is finished,” 
be taken, as it well may be, as Christ’s last word of farewell to tlie 
world he leaves behind, this may be taken as his first word of greet- 
ing to the new world that he is about to enter. I^ew world, we sipv, 
for though, as the Eternal Son, he was but returning to tli(‘ gloiw 
that he had with the Father before the world was, let iis not forged 
that death was to the humanity of the Lord — as it will be to <?atdi 
and all of us — an entrance upon a new and untried state. It 
to us as if, in these last words of our Elder Brother, it was tliat na- 
ture of ours he wore which breat|ied itself forth in our Iiearing; tliat 
liiimaii nature which, when the hour of departure comes, looks out 
with trembling solicitude into the world of spirits, seeking for smue 
one there into whose hands the departing spirit may eonfide-ntly eom- 
mit itself. In the “It is finished,” the voice of the great High Ih'iest, 
the Eternal Son of the Father, predominates. In the “ Fatlier, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit,” is it not the voice of tlie man Cluist 
Jesus that mainly salutes our ear? Iso timidity, indeed, nor h^ar, 
nor any such trembling awe as any of us might fith’ feel in dying. 
Hothing of these; not a shadow of them here; ret certainly solom- 
nitj", concern, the sense as of a need of some support, some tijibear- 
ing hand. And shall we not thank our Saviour, that not onh* has he 
made the passage before us, and opened for us, in doing so, the g ite 
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to eternal life, but taught ns, by his own example, not to wonder if 
our weak human nature, as it stands upon the brink, should look out 
with an eager solicitude to find the hands into which, in making the 
great transition, it may throw itself ? 

And where shall ice find those hands? He found them in the 
hands of that Father, who at all times had been so well pleased with 
him. We find them in Im hands who went thus before us to his 
Father and our Father, to his God and our God. He too found them 
there who has left us the earliest example how a true Christian may 
and ought to die. Considering the small number of the Lord’s disci- 
pies, we may believe that Stephen was not only the first of the Chris- 
tian martyrs, but actually the first after the crucifixion who fell asleep 
in Jesus. Can w^e doubt that in dying the last words of Jesus were 
in Stephen’s memory? There had been too many points of resem- 
blance betw'een his own and his Master’s trial and condemnation, for 
Stephen not to have the close of the Eedeemer’s life before his mind. 
His dying prayer is an echo of that which came from his Master’s 
lips; the same, yet changed. Ifc might do for the sinless one to say, 
Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit.” It is not for the sin- 
ful to take up at once and appropriate such words; so, turning to 
Jesus, the d}dng martyr says, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” in that 
simple, fervent, confiding petition, leaving behind him, for all ages, 
the pattern of a sinner’s dying prayer, modelled upon the last words 
of the dying Saviour. 


XIL 

yHE yAxTENDANT J\5 IRACLES.^ 

In all its outward form and circumstance, there scarcely could 
have been a lowdier entrance into this world of ours than that made 
by Jesus Christ. The poorest wandering gypsy’s child has seldom 
had a meaner birth. There was no room for Mary in the inn. She 
brought forth her firstborn son amid the beasts of the stall, and she 
laid him in a manger. But wxrs that birth— which, though it had so 
little .. about it to draw the notice of man, was yet the greatest that 
this earth has ever witnessed— to pass by without any token of its 
gxeatnes^s given? No; other eyes than those of men were fixed on 
it, and other tongues were loosened to celebrate it. The glory of the 
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Lord slione around tlie slieplierds, and tlie inultitudo of tin* lieavGuIr 
host, borrowing for a time the speech of Caiiaaru .filled the luidiiiglit 
shy with their praises as they chanted, ‘"Glory to God in the 
and on earth peace, goodwill toward men.” Xover was tliore :> low- 
lier cradle than that in wdiich the new-born Eedeenier lay ; ]>ut niTr 
wdiat other cradle wnrs there ever such a birth-hymn sung? 

And as with the birth, so also with the deatli of J('sus. In all ii.s 
outward form and circumstance, a more humiliating dtsiih than that 
of being crucified as one of three comicted ftions, lie eouhl 3H»i isave 
died. There w^as no darker, more degrading passage tljrcnig'li wlueli 
he could have been sent forth from among the living. r>ut was ihat 
death of the Eternal Son of God to have no outward marks of its 
importance imprinted on it? Left to man, there hadbec^n .nom*: iait 
heaven will not let it pass iinsignalimi And so, at mid-day tin', 
darkness came and settled for three hours around the cross: and 
• when at the ninth hour Jesns gave up the ghost, the veil of tiic tem- 
ple w^as torn in twmin from the top to the bottom, and tlie rocks rent, 
and the graves opened. These wmre the external seals whieli tlie 
hand of the Omnipotent stamped upon the event, prociaimiiig its 
importance. But these seals wmre also symbols ; they were more 
than mere preternatural indications that this wars no common death. 
Each in its way told something about the character and objeci oi 
this death. The mystery, of those hidden siifteriiigs of the llvdeem- 
er’s spirit — the inner darkening of the light of his Father’s counte- 
nance — stood shadow^ed forth in the three hours’ darkness. Tlie 
rending of the veil had a meaning of its own, wdiicli it scarcely need- 
ed an apostle to interpret. To the few’ eyes that witnessed it, it iiiiisfc 
have been a most mysterious spectacle. Jesus died at tlie third hour 
after mkhday; the very hour wdien eager crowds of worshij^jnu’s 
W’ould be thronging into the courts of the teia^fie, and all would be 
preparing for the evening sacrifice. Within the holy place, kindling 
perhaps the many lights of the golden candlestick, some ]iriests would 
be busy before the inner veil which hung between tlanu and tlu^ holy 
of holies; that veil no thin, old, time-wmrn piece of fadcnl drajKnw', 
but fresh and strong, and thickly woven, for they renmved it year by 
year; that holy of holies — the dark, secluded apartment witliin wdiidi 
lay the ark of the covenant, with the cherubim above it slnulowing 
the mercy-seat, wdiich no mortal footstep wns permitted to invade, 
save that of the high priest, once only every year. How’ strange, how 
awful to the ministering priests, standing before that veil, to'^feel the 
earth tremble beneath their feet, and to see the strong veil grasped, 
as if by two unseen hands of superhuman strength, and torn down in 
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tlie middle from top to bottom — tlie glaring liglit of day, tliat neyer, 
for long centuries gone by, liad entered there, flung into that sacred 
tenement, and all its mysteries laid open to Yulgar gaze. The Holy 
Ghost by ail this signified that -while as yet that first tabernacle was 
standing, the way into the holiest, the access to God, was not yet 
made manifest ; but now, Christ being come, to offer himself without 
spot to God, neither by the blood of goats nor calves, but by his own 
blood, to enter into the true holy of holies — even as he died on Cal- 
vary that veil was rent asunder thus within the temple to teach us 
that a new and living way, open to all, accessible to all, had been 
consecrated for us through the rending of the Redeemer’s flesh, that 
we might have boldness to enter into the holiest, and might draw 
near, each one of us, to God, with a new heart and in full assurance 
of faith. Little of all this may those few priests have known who 
stood that day gazing with av/e-struck wonder upon that working of 
the Divine and unseen hand — to them a sign of terror, rather than a 
symbol of what the death on Calvary had done. We read, however, 
that not long afterwards — within a year — many priests became obe- 
dient unto the faith ; and it pleases us to think that among those 
who, from the inner heart of Judaism, from the stronghold of its 
priestly caste, were converted unto Christ, some of those may have 
been numbered whose first movement in that direction was given 
them as they witnessed that rending of the veil, that laying open of 
the most holy place. 

‘‘And the earth did quake: and the rocks rent; and the graves 
were opened ” — the main office, let us believe, of that earthquake 
which accompanied, or immediately followed upon the death of 
Christ — not to strike terror into the hearts of men ; not to herald 
judgments upon this earth ; not to swallow up the living in its open- 
ing jaws; no, but to shake the domains of death; to break the 
stony fetters of the dead; to lay open the graves, out of which the 
bodies of the saints might arise. It seems clear enough, from the 
words which Matthew uses— who is the only one of the evangelists 
who alludes to the event — that they did not come out of their graves 
till the morning of our Lord’s own resurrection. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that they had been reanimated before that time, and lain 
awake in their graves till his rising called them from their tombs. 
Then they did arise, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many— one, certainly, of the most mysterious incidents which attend- 
ed the^^death and resurrection of the Saviour, suggesting many a 
question: Who were they that thus arose? were they of the recently 
dead, recognized by loving relatives in the holy city; or were they 
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cliosen from tlie buried of many bygone . generaiioiis ? .Did tliej 
retiini.to tlieir sepiilclires, or did the grave neTer iiiore close over 
them? Did they, after a brief appearance in the holy city, pass into 
the heavenly Jerusalem ‘? or did they linger upon this eartli, to l^e 
the companions of our Lord during those forty days, so small a p< r- 
tion of which is occupied by Christ’s appearance to hivS dis{*ipk‘s, the 
rest spent where and how* we Imo'w not; and did they, that ministry 
to Jesus over, go up with him into the heavenly places? All about 
them is hid in the deepest obscurity. Like shadow's they come, like 
shadowes they depart. This, however, their presence told, that the 
voice wiiich from the cross cried, “ It is finished,” went where sound 
of human voice had never gone before, and did what sound of human 
voice had never done. It was heard among tlie dead ; it stirred tlm 
heavy sleepers there, and piercing the stony sepiilelire, W’ent qniviu.’- 
ing into ears long sealed against all sound. And wiien the third 
morning dawned, these bodies of the saints arose, to complete as it 
w^ere the pledge and promise of the general resurrection of tlie dead 
wdiich our Lord’s owm rising carried with it, and having done that 
office, silently and. mysteriously withdrew. You may have sometimes 
seen a daj?' in early spring, stolen from the coming summer, a day of 
sunshine so bright and w'arm, of air so bland, of breeze so gentle, 
that, as if fancying that her resurrection-time had come, dead nature 
w^oke, buds began to burst, flower leaves to unfold, and birds to 
sing — all to be shut up again in death, as the bleak withering winds 
of days that follow''ed sw'ejit across the plain. Even into such a day 
did the appearance of these old tenants of the grave turn that of our 
Lord’s resurrection, lightening and enriching it with the promise of 
the time wiien all that are in their graves shall hear Christ’s voice, 
and his full and final victory over death and the grave shall be accom- 
plished. 

Mark the evangelist, to whom w^e are indebted for so many ixiiniite 
and graphic incidents in the gospel history, tells us that at the mo- 
ment wiien Christ expired, the Eoman oflicer in charge wars standing 
over against him, within a few yards of the cross, gazing on the face 
of the Crucified. He had halted there as the darkness rolled aw'ay. 
He heard that loud and piercing cry, as of one forsaken, come from 
the lips of Jesus. He saw the change come over the Saviour’s coun- 
tenance, the light that spread over those paUid features, the joy tluit 
beamed from those uplifted eyes. Another and a louder cry— -not 
now the cry as of one sinking in conflict, but of one rejoicing^in vic- 
tory — when; suddenly Jesus bows his head and gives up the ghost 
that moment, too, the earthquake shook the earth, and the cross of 
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Jesus trembled before tlie Eoman’s eyes. Tlie shaking earth, the 
trembling cross, impressed him less, as Mark lets ns know, than the 
loud cry so instantly followed by death. He had, perhaps, been 
present at other crucifixions, and knew well how long the band he 
ruled was ordinarily required to watch the crucified. But he had 
neTer seen, he had never known, he had never heard of a man dying 
upon a cross within, six hours. He had seen other men expire; had 
waiclicd weak nature as it wanes away at death — the voice sinking 
into feebleness with its last efforts at articulation — but he had never 
heard a man in dying speak in tones like these. And so impressed 
was he with what he saw and heard, that instantly and spontaneously 
lie exclaimed, “ Truly this man was the Son of God !” Foreigner 
and (ientile as he was, he may have attached no higher meaning to 
the epithet than Pilate did when he said to Jesus, Art thou then 
the Son of God?” This much, however, he meant to say, that truly 
and to his judgment this Jesus v/as more than human — was divine — 
was that very Son of God, whatever this might mean, which these 
Jews had condemned him for claiming to be. Such was the faith so 
quickly kindled in this Gentile breast. The cross is early giving 
tokens of its power. It lays hold of the dying thief, and opens to 
him the gates of paradise. It lays hold of this centurion, and works 
in him a faith which, let us hope, deepened into a trust in Jesus as 
his. Saviour. From such unlikety quarters came the two testimonies 
borne to the Lord’s divinity the day he died. 

The centurion speaks of him as one already dead. The pale face 
and the drooping head tell all the lookers-on that he has breathed 
his last. The great interest of the day is over; the crowd breaks 
up ; group after group returning to Jerusalem, in very different 
mood and temper from that in which they had come out a few hours 
before. It had been little more at first than an idle curiosity which 
had drawn many of those onlookers that morning from their dwell- 
ings. Cherishing, perhaps, no particular ill-will to Jesus, they had 
Joined the procession on its w^ay to Calvary. They gather by the 
way that this Jesus had been convicted as a pretender, who had 
impiously claimed to be their king, their Christ. They see how 
irritated the high priests and their followers are at him. It is an 
unusual thing for these magnates of the people to come out, as they 
now are doing, to attend a public execution. There must surely be 
something peculiarly criminal in this Jesus, against whom their 
enmity is so bitter. Soon these new-comers catch the spirit that 
their rulers have breathed into the crowd, and for the first three 
hours they heartily chime in with the others, and keep up their 
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mockerj^ of the crucified. But from the Biomeiit that the darkness 
falls upon them, what a change! There they stand, silently peering 
through the gloom ; no jest nor laughter now, nor strife of iiiockiiig 
tongues. Bpon that cross, but dimly seen, their eyes are fixed. 
The wmnder grows as to how all this shall end. It ends with, those 
prodigies that accompany the death. Appalled by tliese, th('v smite 
upon their breasts — as Easterns do in presence of all su])er]nnnan 
power-— and make their way back to their homes; no noisy, shouting 
rabble, but each man silent, and full of thought and awe. "Who or 
what, then, could that Jesus be whom tliey had seen die siicli a 
death — at whose death the whole frame of nature seemed to i.|niver? 
"Whatever he was, he -was not what their rulers had told them. No 
false, deceitful man, no impious pretender. Was ho then iiuhnxl 
their Christ, their king? They got the answer to those cpiestions a 
few weeks later, when Peter preached to that great company on the 
day of Pentecost; and may we not believe that among those who 
listened to the great apostle on that occasion, and to whom he spake 
as to the very men who, with wicked hands, had slain the Lord of 
glory, there were not a few of those who now returned to Jeriisalem 
from Calvary, impressed and half-convinced, waiting but the work 
of the Spirit to turn them into true and faithful followers of the 
Crucified ? 

Such was the impression made upon the Eoman oflicer, and on a 
section of the bystanders. But the high priests and their minions, 
the true crucifiers of the Lord — what impression has all which has 
happened thus at Calvary made on them ? Has it stirred any doubt, 
has it awakened any compunction, has it allayed their fears or 
quenched their hate? No; they witness all these wonders, and 
remain hard and unrelenting as at the first. Speaking of that 
obduracy, which stood out against all the demonstrations of the 
Lord’s divinity, St. Gregory exclaims: ‘'The heavens knew him, 
and forthwith sent out a star and a company of angels to sing his 
birth. The sea knew him, and made itself a way to be trodden by 
Ms feet; the earth knew him, and trembled at his dying; the sun 
knew him, and hid the rays of his light; the rocks knew him, for 
they were rent in twain; Hades knew him, and gave tip the dead 
it had received. But though the senseless elements perceived him 
to be their Lord, the hearts of the unbelieving Jews knetv him not 
as God, and, harder than the very rocks, were not rent by re]>ent- 
ahee.” 

The only effect upon the rulers of the Jewish people of the 
sudden death of Jesus was to set them thinking how the crosses and 
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bodies wHcli liung upon tliem miglxt most speedily be remoyed. 
Tlieir own Jewish, code forbade that the body of one hnng upon 
a tree should remain over a single night: “His body shall not 
remain all night upon the tree, but thou shalt in any wise bury him 
that day, that thy land be not defiled.” See Deut. 21. As cruci- 
fixion "was a mode of punishment originally unknown among the 
Jews, this command refers to the case of those who, after death by 
stoning or strangulation, w^ere hung upon a gibbet. The Eoman 
law and practice were different. Crucifixion was the mode of death 
to which slaves and the greater criminals were doomed. In ordinary 
circumstances, the bodies of the crucified were suffered to hang upon 
the cross till the action of the elements, at times otherwise aided and 
accelerated, wasted them away. Even when sepulture was allowed, 
it was thought profitable for the ends of justice that for some days, 
the fi'ightfiil spectacle should be exposed to the public eye. In no 
case under the Eoman rule did burial take place on the very day of 
the execution. If that rule were in this instance to be broken, it. 
must be under the special leave and direction of Pilate. Besides, 
however, the natural desire that their own rather than the Eoman 
method of dealing with the crucified should be followed, there was 
another and more special reason why the Jews desired that the 
bodies should as quickly as possible be removed. Next day was the 
Sabbath; no common Sabbath either — the Sabbath of the great 
Paschal festival. It began at sunset. Only an hour or two remained. 
It would be offensive, ill-ominous, if on a day so sacred three bodies 
hanging upon crosses should be exhibited so near the holy city. It 
W'ould disturb, defile the services of the holy day. Besides, who 
could tell what effect upon the changeful, excitable multitude this 
spectacle of Jesus might have, if kept so long before their eyes ? A 
deputation is despatched, therefore, to Pilate, to entreat him to give 
orders that means may be taken to expedite the death by crucifixion, 
and have the bodies removed. Pilate accedes to the request ; the 
necessary order is forwarded to Calvary, and the soldiers proceed in 
the ordinary way to execute it. They break the legs of both the 
otli€U\s; they pass Jesus by. There is every sign, indeed, that he is 
already dead, but why not make his death thus doubly sure ? Per- 
haps, even over the spirits of those rough and hardened men, the 
Saviour’s looks and words, the manner of his death, the darkness 
and the earthquake, which they connected in some way with him, 
may diave caused a feeling of awe to creep, restraining them from 
subjecting him to that rough handling which they were ready 
enough to give to the others. However this may have been, the 
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sliield of tliat propliecy— “A bone of Mm sliall not be broken,” 
guarded Ms limbs from their rude and crushing strokes. 

One, indeed, of the soldiers is not to be restrained, and to make 
sure that this seeming death is real, he lifts his spear as he passes 
by,' and thrusts it into the Redeemer’s side; a strong, rude thrust, 
sufficient of itself to have caused death, inflicting a wide, deep 
wound, that left behind such a scar, that Jesus could say to Thomas 
afterwards, '‘Eeacli hither thy hand, and thrust it into iiiy side.” 
From that wound there flowed out blood and water, in such quan- 
tity, that the outflow attracted the special notice of John, wdio -was 
standing at some distance from the cross ; the blood and the water 
so distinct and distinguishable from one another, that this observer 
could not be deceived, and thought it right to leave behind him this 
peculiarly emphatic testimony: ‘'He that saw it, bare record, and 
his record is true; and he knoireth that he saith trae, that ye might 
believe.” It has been thought that John was led to put such stress 
upon this incident of the crucifixion, and to press into such prom- 
inence his own testimony as an eye-witness to its reality, on account 
of the convincing refutation thus afforded of two strange heresies 
that sprung up early in the church: the first, that Jesus never really 
died upon the cross, but only passed, into a swoon, from wdiich he 
afterwards revived; and the second, that it wms not a real human 
body of flesh and blood, but only the appearance of one that ivas 
suspended on the cross. It may have been that the evangelist had 
these beliefs in view. But whatever was his immediate object in 
testifying so particularly and so earnestly to the fact, it only puts 
that fact so much the more clearly now before our eyes, aiithorizing 
us to assume it as placed beyond all doubt, that wuthin an lioiir or 
so after Christ’s death — for it could not have been much longer, 
when a deep incision was made in the side of the Redeemer, there 
visibly flowed forth a copious stream of blood and water. Is that 
fact of any moment, does it give any clue to, or throw any light 
upon the proximate or physical cause of the death of Christ ? The 
answer to these questions we reserve for the present. 

Meanwhile, lei us give a moment or two more to reflection upon 
that strange variety of impression and the effect which the cnicd- 
fixion of our Lord had upon the original spectators. There ivere 
those whom that spectacle plunged into a despondency bordering 
on despair. Mary, the mother of our Lord w^as not able to bear 
that sight, and the love of her divine Son went forth, and withdrew 
her early from the trial of seeing Mm expire. His other acquaint- 
tance. and the women that follow^ed him from Galilee, stood afar off, 
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beliolding; lialf ashamect and half afraid; with something of hope, . 
with more of fear; lost in wonder that he, about whom they had 
been cherishing such grand, yet false and earthly expectations, 
should suffer himself, or should be suffered by that Father — of whom 
lie had so often spoken as hearing him always, who had himself 
declared that he wars at all times well pleased with him-— to die such 
a death as this. As the darkness fell, perhaps a new hope sprung 
up within some of their breasts. Was Jesus about to use that dark- 
ness as a veil behind which he would withdraw himself, as he had 
withdrawm himself from those wdio were about to cast him from the 
rocky height at Nazareth? Had he gone up to that cross to w^ork 
there the greatest of his miracles? and was he in very deed about to 
meet the taunt of his enemies, and come down from the cross that 
they might believe in him ? Alas ! if any such hope arose, the ninth 
hour quenched it; and wdien they saw him draw his latest breath, this 
band of friends and follow^ers of Jesus turned their backs on Calvary, 
with slow, sad footsteps to return, dispirited and disconsolate, to 
their homes. Mainly this -was owing to the strength of that preju- 
dice w^hicli had so early taken such strong possession of their minds, 
that the kingdom wiiicli their new Master was to set up was a tem- 
poral one. To that prejudice so sudden and so overwhelming a 
shock w^as given by the crucifixion, that, stunned and stupefied by it, 
these simple-minded follo^vers of Jesus were for a time unable to 
recall, and unprepared to believe, his own predictions as to his 
deatln Upon the scribes and Pharisees, the chief priests and rulers 
of the people, the six hours of the crucifixion had, as we have seen, 
none other than a hardening effect. The gentleness, the patience, 
the forgiving spirit, the thoughtfulness for others, the sore trouble of 
liis own spirit, the supernatural darkness, the returning light, the 
sudden and sublime decease, the reeling earth, the opening gvaves — 
all these, which might have moved them, had they not been pos- 
sessed by tlie one great passion of quenching for ever the hated pre- 
tensions of this Nazarene — have no other influence upon their spirits 
than quickening their ingenuity to contrive how best, most quickly, 
and most securely, they can accomplish their design. And these 
are they of all that motley crowd, who knew the most, and made the 
greatest profession of religion ! These are the men who would not 
that morning cross the threshold of Pilate’s dwelling, lest they might 
unfit themselves for the morrow’s duties within the temple ! These 
are the'^men who cannot bear the thought that the services of their 
great Paschal Sabbath should be polluted by the proximity of the 
three crosses of Golgotha 1 They can spiU, without compunction, 
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the blood of the innocent. They can take that blood upon tliein- 
selves and upon their children, but they cannot suffer the sight of it 
to offend their eye as they go up to worship upon Mount Zion. 
These are the men who, in their deep self-ignorance, in their proud 
and boastful spirit, were wont to say, “If we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets.” These are the men whose whole character 
and conduct are suggestiTe of the likenesses to themselves that have 
arisen in every age of the church, one of whose noted peculiarities is 
ever this, that to wound their pride, or expose in any way their 
hollow pretensions, is sure to draw down on all who attempt the 
dangerous office the very same malignity of dislike and persecution 
that nailed our Saviour to his cross. 

Upon many of the crowd which stood for those six hours around 
the cross, the events that transpired there appear to have produced 
that surprise, solemnity, alarm, and subdued state of feeling, they 
were so fitted to produce on the bulk of mankind. We have already 
ventured to express the hope that, with not a few of them, what they 
saw and heard prepared their minds and opened their hearts to 
receive the good seed which, scattered on the day of Pentecost by 
apostolic hands, was so watered with the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. 

But are we wrong in imagining, of another and perhaps still 
larger proportion of those wiio returned, beating their breasts, to 
Jenisalem, that a few days, or a few w’eeks, brought them dowui to 
their ordinary and natural condition of indifference and unconcern? 
Yes, they would say, that was a wonderful forenoon; there w'as a 
strange occurrence of striking things about the close of that strange 
man’s life; but to any further inquiry after him — the lending their 
ears to that gospel which set him forth as crucified to redeem their 
souls from death, and cover, by his mediation, the multitude of 
their sins — they became too callous, the w^orld had too strong a hold 
of them, to admit of their giving any further or more earnest heed. 
Have not these, too, their likenesses among us ? men capable of 
strong but temporary impressions. Bring them to Golgotha, set up 
the cros^s before them, let them see the Saviour die, and their breasts 
may owm a sentiment akin to that which affected so many personally 
at Calvary : but they are morning clouds those feelings, it is an early 
dew this softening of their hearts; let the bright sun rise, the fresh 
breeze blow ; let the day, with so many calls to business and pleas- 
ure come, and those clouds vanish — this dew disappears. And yet 
the cross w^as not to be lifted up in vain. It hardened the Pharisees, 
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it dispirited the disciples, it awed the multittide ; but it saved the 
penitent thief, and it convinced the unprejudiced centurion. “I,” 
said the Lord himself, contemplating beforehand the triumph of his 
cross— “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” And when 
he was lifted up, even before he died, and in the very act of dying, 
he drew to him that Gentile and that Jew, each one the leader of a 
multitude that no man may number, upon whom the power of that 
attraction has since acted. God grant that upon all our spirits this 
power may come, drawing us to J esus now, and lifting us at last to 
heaven. 


XIIL 


JhE J^HYSICAL pAUSB, OF THE pEATH OF pHRlST.* 

Had no one, interfered, the body of our Lord had been taken 
down by the soldiers from the cross, by their cold and careless hands 
to be conveyed away to one of those separate burying-places reserved 
for those who had sufiered the extreme penalty of the law. Not 
unfrequently, in such cases, friends' or relatives came forward to 
crave the body at the hands of the authorities, that they might give 
it a more becoming burial. There %vas but one exception, the case of 
those whose crime was treason against the state — the very crime for 
which Christ had, nominally at least, been condemned. In that 
instance the mode of disposal of the body prescribed by law was 
rarely if ever departed from. But where are there any friends or 
relatives of Jesus in condition hopefully to interfere? That small 
band of his acquaintance, which had stood throughout the crucifixion 
beholding it afar off, is composed principally of women. John, in- 
deed, is there, a witness of the closing scene, and of the preparation 
made for the removal of the bodies. But %vas Pilate, to whom appli- 
cation must of course be made, likely to listen to any petition that he 
might present ? John knew something of the high priest, but noth- 
ing of the Eoman governor. There w^as everything in fact to dis- 
courage him from making any application in that quarter, even if the 
idea of doing so had occurred to him. But it is most unlikely that it 
had. For what could John, or the disciples generally, have done 
with the body of their Master though they had got it into their hands? 
It must be buried quickly* — within an hour or so. And "where could 

* Jolm 19 : 33-35 ; Mark 15 : 42-45. 
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these Galilean strangers find a grave at Jerusalem to lay it in, where 
but in some exposed and public place of sepulture, unsuitable for the 
destiny in store for it ? 

At the fitting time, the fit instrument appears. Joseph of Arima- 
thea, a rich man, an honorable councillor, a member of the Sanhedrim, 
well known as such to Pilate, has either himself been present at the 
crucifixion, or hears how matters stand. Shall the body of Jesus 
pass into the rough hands of these Eoman soldiers, and be dragged 
by them to a dishonored burial ? Not if he can hinder it. Se has a 
new sepulchre of his own, close by the very place where Christ has 
died, whose very nearness to the spot suggests to him how suitable a 
place it would be for so sacred a deposit, Joseph goes instantly to 
Pilate, and boldly asks that the body may be given to him, Pilate 
makes no difficulty regarding the alleged crime of Jesus. He never 
had believed that Christ was guilty of treason against Gtesar’s gov- 
ernment; does not now act on any such assumption. But Joseph 
has told him something about the time and manner of the Saviour’s 
death which ho had not heard before, which greatly amazes. and 
induces him to hesitate. Those Jew^s who had come to him a short 
time before, with the request that he wmuld issue an order that the 
bones of the three might be broken and their bodies removed, must 
have come to him after the three hours’ darkness, after the death of 
Christ. But they had told him nothing about that death. They 
had spoken as if the same means for expediting their decease had to 
be taken with all tliQ three. Now, for the first time, he hears that 
Jesus had, even then, breathed his last; had died just as that myste- 
rious darkness, wdiich had troubled Pilate as it had troubled the 
crowd at Golgotha, had rolled away; as that earthquake, wdiich had 
shaken every clw’elling in Jerusalem, had been felt wdthin his resi- 
dence. Pilate w^ill not believe it— can scarcely credit Joseph’s story- 
must have a thing so strange attested upon better testimony. Wai- 
ving, in the meantime, all answ^er to Joseph’s request, he sends for 
the centurion, who^ doubtless, told him all that he had wdtiiessed; 
told him about the loud voice, and the immediately succeeding death; 
told him what raised in the eyes of these tw^o Eomans, even to the 
height of a miracle, a death like this. 

We should understand their feelings better were w^e as familiar as 
they were with the common course of things at a crucifixion. It ‘ is 
now fifteen hundred years since this mode of punishment ceased to 
be practised in Christendom; it was discontinued because tif the 
sacredness, the spiritual glory which Christ’s crucifixion had throwm 
around it. With eyes unfamiliar with its details, yet with imagina- 
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tions that delighted to picture its cruelties and horrors, the priest- 
hood of the middle ages put these materials into the hands of poets 
and painters, out of which the popular conceptions of the erection of 
the cross, and the sufferings on the cross, and the taking down from 
the cross, have for so long a time been drawn. There is much in 
these conceptions, that by using the means of information which we 
now possess, we can assure ourselves is incorrect. The cross was no 
such elevated structure as we see it sometimes represented, needing 
ladders to be applied to get at the suspended body. It was seldom 
more than a foot or two higher than the man it bore; neither was the 
whole weight of his body borne upon the nails which pierced the 
hands. Such a position of painful suspension, causing such a strain 
upon all the muscles of the upper extremities, would have added 
greatly to the sufferings of the victim, and brought them to a much 
speedier close. The cross, in every instance, was furnished with a 
small piece of wood projecting from the upright post or beam, astride 
which the crucified sat, and w^hich bore the chief weight of his body. 
The consequence of this arrangement was, that crucifixion Vv’as a 
much more lingering kind of death, and in its earlier stages, a much 
less excruciating one than we are apt to imagine, or than otherwise 
it wmuld have been. As there wms but little loss of blood— the nails 
that pierced the extremities touching no large blood-vessel, and clo- 
sing the wounds they made— the death which followed resulted from 
the processes of bodily exhaustion and irritation; and these were so 
slow, that in no case, v^ere the person ■was in ordinary health and 
vigor, did they terminate within t'welve hours. Almost invariably he 
survived the first twenty-four hours, lived generally over the second, 
occasionally even into the fifth or sixth day. The ancient testimo- 
nies to this fact are quite explicit, nor are modem ones wanting, 
although there are but few parts of the world now where crucifixion 
is practised. “I was told,” says Captain Olappei-ton, speaking of 
the capital punishments inflicted in Soudan, a district of Africa, “that 
wretches on the cross generally linger three days before death puts 
an end to their sufferings.” , ■ 

' So well was it understood by the early fathers of the church, by 
those who lived in or near the times when this mode of capital pun- 
ishment was still in use, that life never was terminated by it alone 
within six hours, as was the ease with Christ, that they all agree in 
attributing his death to a supernatural agency. Most of them, as 
well ag'many of the most distinguished of our modern commentators, 
assign it to the exercise by Christ of the pow'er over his own life 
which he possessed; in accordance, it was thought, with his own dec- 
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laration: “No man taketli my life from me, but I lay it clown of my« 
self. I liaye power to lay it down, and I have powder to take it again. 
This commandment have I received of my Father.” That Christ’s 
death was entirely voluntary, submitted to of his own free will, and 
not under any outward pressure or constraint, is uiiiversally conceded. 
This entire voluntariness, however, it will at once appear to you, is 
sufficiently covered and vindicated, wdien w^e believe that whatever 
the physical agencies were which combined to effect the death, it was 
an act of pure free will in him to submit to their operation. That 
without or independent of any such agency, Christ chose to accele- 
rate Ms decease upon the cross by a simple fiat of his own will- 
breaking the tie which bound body and soul together, was the solu- 
tion of the difficulty very naturally resorted to by those -who had the 
clearest possible perception of the extraordinary character of this 
incident, and who knew of no other adequate cause to wffiich it could 
be attributed. 

Another solution, indeed, has .been proposed, reserved for modern 
times, but not coming from our highest * authorities, which ■would 
explain the speedy death of Jesus on the cross by ascribing it to an 
extreme degree of bodily debility induced by the sleepless nights, the 
agony in the garden, the scourging in Pilate’s hall, and the mental 
conflict at Calvary. All these must undoubtedly have told upon the 
frame of the suffering Eedeemer, and have imiDairecl its powders of 
endurance. But w^e must remember that they found that frame in the 
very flower and fulness of its strength, free, W' e may believe, of all con- 
stitutional or induced defects. Nor should we, in order to make out 
this solution to be sufficient, exaggerate their actual effects. How’- 
ever acute the bodily suffermgs of Gethsemane may have been, ”we 
know that Jesus w^as supernaturally assisted to sustain them; they 
passed wholly away when the mental agony 'wdiich produced them 
ended. You see no trace of them, in our Lord’s presentation of 
himself to the band which arrested him, or in his appearances before 
Caiaphas and Pilate. The scourging w^as a not uncommon precursor 
of crucifixion, and could not have enfeebled Christ more tliaii it did 
others. He bent so much beneath the w^eigbt of the cross that 1 
temporary relief from the burden was given ; but that he had not 
sunk in utter exhaustion was apparent enough, from the very manner 
'in which he turned immediately thereafter to the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, and from the. w^ay in which he spoke to them. Further evi- 
dence that Jesus did not sink prematurely under physical defeiiity is 
afforded us by the fact, witnessed to particularly by many of the 
evangelists, and wdiich, as we have already observed, made a strong 
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impression upon tlie mind of the centurion. The fact alluded to is 
this, that it was with a loud voice, indicating a great amount of 
existing vigor, that Jesus uttered his last fervent exclamation on the 
cross. He did not die of sheer exhaustion, fainting away in feeble- 
ness, as one drained wholly of his strength. 

Are we, then, to leave the mystery of our Lord’s dying thus, at 
the ninth hour, in the obscurity which covers it; or is there any 
other probable explanation of the circumstance ? It is now some 
years since a devout and scholarly physician, as the result, he tells 
us, of a quarter of a century’s reading and reflection, ventured to 
suggest — dealing with this subject with all that reverence and deli- 
cacy with which it so especially requires to be handled — that the 
immediate physical cause of the death of Christ was the rupture of 
his heart, induced by the inner agony of his spirit. That strong 
emotion may of itself prostrate the body in death, is a familiar fact 
in the history of the passions. f Joy, or grief, or anger, suddenly or 
intensely excited, has been often known to produce this effect. It 
is only, however, in later times that the discovery has been made, by 
post-mortem examinations, that in such instances, the death resulted 
from actual rupture of the heart. That organ, which the universal 
language of mankind has spoken of as being peculiarly affected by 
the plaj^ of the passions, has been found in such cases to have been 
rent or torn by the violence of its own action. The blood issuing 
from the fissure thus created his filled the pericardium, j: and, by its 
pressure, stopped the action of the heart. In speaking of those who 
have died of a broken heart, we have been using words that were 
often exactly and literally true. 

If this, then, be sometimes one of the proved results of extreme, 
intense emotion, why may it not have been realized in the case of 
the Eedeemer ? If common earthly sorrow has broken other human 
hearts, why may-not that sorrow, deep beyond all other sorrow, have 
broken his? We know that of itself, apart from all external appli- 
ances, the agony of his spirit in Gethsemane so affected his body 
that a bloody sweat suffused it— a result identical with what has 
been sometimes noticed of extreme surprise or terror having bathed 

* Dr. Stroud, in a treatise On the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ,^’ 

published in 1847. . 

t Ancient story tells us of one of the greatest of Creek tragedians (Soph- 
ocles) expiring on its being announced to him. that the palm of victory had been 
awardeci him, in a public literary contest , in which he was engaged ; of a father 
dying on its being told him that, on the same day, three of his sons had been 
crowmed as victors in the Olympian games.— -See Dr. Stroud’s treatise. 

% The shut sac or bag by which the heart is surrounded and enclosed. 
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the hnman body in the same kind of bloody dew. Why, then, should 
not the agony of the Saviour’s spirit on the cross— which we have 
every reason to regard as a renewal of that in the garden — have told 
upon his physical frame in a way equally analogous to other results 
verified by experience? Still, however, had we nothing more posi- 
tive to go upon, it could only be regarded as a conjecture, a thing 
conceivable and quite possible, that Jesus had literally died of a 
broken heart. But that striking incident, upon the nature of which, 
and the singular testimony regarding it, %ve remarked in the close of 
the previous topic, puts positive evidence into our hands; and the 
precise weight of this evidence every recent inquiry into the condition 
of the blood within the human body after death has been helping us 
more accurately and fully to appreciate. Let me remind you, then, 
that within an hour of two after our Saviour’s death, (it could not 
have been more,) what the skilful knife of the anatomist does upon 
the subject on which it operates, the Eoman soldier’s spear did upon 
the dead body of our Lord — it broadly and deeply pierced the side, 
and from the wound inflicted thus there flowed out blood and water ; 
so much of both, and the water so distinguishable from the blood, as 
to attract the particular observation of John, who was standing a 
little way off. We cannot be wrong in fixing our attention upon a 
fact to which the beloved apostle so especially summons it in his 
gospel 

First, then, we have it now au1;henticated beyond reasonable 
doubt, that what John noticed, the copious outflow of water, is pre- 
cisely what would have happened on the supposition that the heart 
of our Eedeemer had been ruptured under the pressure of inward 
grief — is precisely what has been noticed in other instances of this 
form of death. When it escapes from the blood-vessels, *whether 
that escape takes place within the body or without, human blood 
within a short time coagulates, its watery part separating slowly 
from its thicker substance. When rupture of the heart takes place, 
and the blood which that organ contains passes into the pericardium, 
it ere long undergoes this change; and, as the capsule into which it 
flows is large enough to contain many ounces’ 'weight of liquid, if, 
when it is Ml, the heart be pierced, the contents escaping exhibit 
such a stream of mingled blood and water as the eye of John noticed 
as he gazed upon the cross. This is wdiat the anatomist lias actually 
witnessed; numerous instances existing in w’-hich the quantity and 
quality of the blood escaping from a ruptured heart have beeisf care- 
fully noted and recorded. Having satisfied ourselves as to these 
facts, from regarding it at first as but an ingenious supposition, w^e 
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feel constrained to regard it as in the highest degree probable that 
Christ oiir Saviour died this very kind of death. But what stmts ns 
lip to this conclusion is, that no other satisfactory explanation can 
be given of the outflow of blood and water from the Saviour’s side. 
When not extravasated — that is, when allowed at death to remain in 
the vascular system — the blood of the human body rarely coagu- 
lates, and when it does, the coagulation, or separation into blood 
and water, does not take place till many hours after death. In rare 
instances— of persons dying from long-continued or extreme debil- 
ity — the entire blood of the body has been found in a half watery 
condition ; but our Saviour’s death was not an instance of this kind, 
and even though it should be imagined that what long-continued 
illness did with others, agony of spirit did with him, inducing the 
same degree of debility, attended with all its ordinary physical 
results ; this, which is the only other supposition that can be held as 
accounting to us for what John witnessed, fails in this respect, that, 
pierce when or how it might, it could only have been a few trickling 
drops of watery blood that the spear of the soldier could have 
extracted from the Eedeemer’s side. Inasmuch, then, as all other 
attempted explanations of the recorded incidents of our Eedeemer’s 
death are found to be at fault, and inasmuch as it corresponds with 
and explains them all, we rest in the belief that such was the bitter 
agony of the Eedeemer’s soul as he hung upon the cross, that — 
uiistrengthened now by any angel from heaven, as during the agony 
in the garden, when but for that strengthening the same issue 
might have been realized — the heart of our Eedeemer was broken, 
and in this way the tie that bound body and spirit together was 
dissolved. 

But of what use is it to institute any such inquiry as that in 
which we have been engaged? or what gain would there be in win- 
ning for the conclusion arrived at a general assent ? It might be 
enough to say here that, if reverently treated, there is no single 
incident connected with the life or death of our divine Eedeemer, 
upon which it is possible that any light may be tlxrown, which does 
not solicit at our hands the utmost effort we can make fully and 
minutely to understand it. Even, then, though it should appear 
that no direct or practical benefit would attend the discovery and 
establishment of the true and proximate physical cause of the death 
of Christ, still we should regard the inquiry as one in itself too Ml 
of iiitecest to refrain from prosecuting it. But would it not be won- 
derful, would it not correspond with other evidences of the truth of 
the gosxDel narrative which the progress of our knowledge has elimi- 
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nated, should it turn out to be true, as we belieTe it lias done, that 
the accounts of the sufferings and death of Jesus, drawn up by four 
independent witnesses— ail of them uninformed as to the true state 
of the case, and signally ignorant how that which they recorded 
might serve to reveal it— did, nevertheless, when broiighf together 
and minutely scrutinized, contain within them those distinct and 
decisive tokens which the advanced science of this age recognizes as 
indicative of a mode of death, so singular it its character, so rare in 
its occurrence, so peculiar in its physical effects ? 

"Would it not also give a new meaning to some of the expressions 
which in Psalm's 69 and 22— the two psalms specially predictive of 
his sufferings and death— our Saviour is himself represented as em- 
ploying? Eead together the twentieth and twenty-first verses of 
Psalm 69: “Pteproach hath broken my heart; and I am full of 
heaviness: and I looked for some to take pity, but there -was none; 
and for comforters, but I found none. They gave me also gall for 
my meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” If the 
very kind of drink they were to offer him was not deemed unworthy 
of being specified in that ancient prophecy — the very smallness, in 
fact, of the incident making it serve all the better the purposes of 
the prophecy — ^need we wonder if it were only the literal truth which 
the speaker uttered when he said, “Eeproaeh hath broken my heart”? 
When so much has turned out to be literally true, it is but ranking 
that expression with the others, when it also has that character 
assigned to it. Or take the fourteenth verse of Psalm 22: “I am 
poured out like water, and all my bones are out of joint: my heart is 
like wax; it is melted in the midst of my bowels.” Here, again, we 
feel that, if in other parts of that psalm — if in speaking of the shoot- 
ing out of the lips, the shaking of the head, the words that were 
spoken, the parting of his garments, the casting of lots for his ves- 
ture— the great Sufferer is recognized as describing that which did 
afterwards actually occur, it is not surprising if, in describing liis 
own bodily condition, in speaking, as he does, especially of the state 
of his heart, he should be speaking of that which also was actually 
realized. 

But there are positive benefits attendant on the reception of that 
view of the Saviour’s death which I have now uiifoldecl to you. It 
serves, I think, to spiritualize and elevate our conception of the suf- 
ferings of Calvary; it carries our thoughts away from the mere bodily 
endurances of the crucifixion; it concentrates them on that mysteri- 
ous woe which agitated his spirit, till the very heart that beat within 
the body of the agonized Eedeemer, under the powerful impulse of 
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those emotions wMcli shook and wrung his soul, did burst and break. 
If the bloody sweat of the garden, and the broken heart of the cross, 
were naturally, directly, exclusively the results of those inward sor- 
rows to which it pleased the Saviour to open his soul, that in the 
enduring of them he might bear our sins, then how little had man to 
do physically with the infliction of that agony wherein the great 
atonement lay ! If we have read and interpreted aright the details 
of our Lord’s sufferings in the garden and on the cross, these very 
details do of themselves throw into the background the corporeal 
part of the endurances, representing it in fact only as the appropri- 
ate physical appendix to that overwhelming sorrow, by which the 
spirit of the Eedeemer was bowed down under the load of human 
guilt. This spiritual sorrow formed the body of that agony of which 
the corporeal was but the shadow and the sign. 

From the very heart of the simple but most affecting records ot 
Gethsemane and the cross there issues the voice of a double warn- 
ing — a warning against any such estimate of the sufferings of the 
man Christ Jesus as would assimilate them to the common sorrows 
of suffering humanity. As a man there was nothing in all that he 
had to endure from man, which can in any way account for his sweat 
being as great drops of blood in the garden. In the rending of his 
heart upon the cross, his sufferings remain, even in their outward 
manifestations and results, inexplicable on any other supposition 
than that which attributes to them a vicarious character, represent- 
ing them as borne by the incarnate Son of God, as the head and 
representative of his people. But while the very outward history of 
Gethsemane and the cross pleads thus strongly against any lowering 
of our estimate of the true character and design of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, does it not as strongly and persuasively lift up its protest 
against those pictorial and sentimental representations of the Saviour 
in his agony and in his death, which make their appeal to a mere 
human sympathy, by dwelhng upon and exaggerating the bodily en- 
durances which were undergone? We approach these closing scenes 
of our Eedeemer’s life, we j)lant our footsteps in the neighborhood 
of the garden and the cross; and as we do so, we begin to feel 
that it is very sacred ground that we tread. We try to .get nearer 
and nearer to the Great Sufferer, to look a little farther into the 
bosom of that exceeding sorrow of his troubled, oppressed, bewilder- 
ed spirit. It is not long ere we become convinced, that in that sor- 
row tJrere are elements we are altogether unable to compute and 
appreciate, and that our most becoming attitude, in presence of such 
a sufferer as this — the One through whose sufferings for us we look 
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for oiir forgiveness and aeceptance -witli God — is one of cliildlike 
trust, devout adoring gratitude and love. It is too remote, too hid- 
den a region this for us rashly to invade, in the hope, that •with those 
dim lights ■which alone are in our hands, we shall be able to explore 
it. It is too sacred a' region for the vulgar tread of a mere human 
curiosity, pr the busy play of a mere human sympathy. 

But what chiefly commends to us the view iio\y given of the iie- 
deemer’s death, is its correspondence with all that the Scriptures 
teach as to the sacrificial character of that death— all tliat they tell 
us of the virtue of Christ’s most precious blood. More clearly and 
immediately than any other does this view represent Christ’s deatli 
as the proximate and natural x^esult of the offering up of himself to 
God, the pouring out of his soul in the great sacrifice for sin. Brum 
the lips of the broken-hearted, these words seem fraught to us with 
a new significance, “ No man taketh my life from me ; I lay it down 
of myself,” — all, even to the very death of the body, being embraced 
in his entire willingness that there should be laid upon him the trans- 
gressions of us aU. It w’-as his soul, his 1^ that Jesus gave a ran- 
som for many. The life was regarded as lying in the blood, and so 
it -w^as the blood of the sacrificed animal that was sprinkled of old 
upon the door-posts, upon the altar, upon the mercy-seat — the ato- 
ning virtue regarded as accompanying the application of the blood.; 
and so, lifting this idea up from the level of mere ceremonialism, we* 
are taught that ^‘without shedding of blood,” without life given for 
life, there is no remission;” and so, still farther pointing us to the 
one true sacrifice, w^e are told that not by the blood of bulls and 
goats, but by his^owm blood Christ has entered into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us. It is the blood of Christ 
which “cleanseth us from all sin.” It is the blood of Christ ivhieh 
“purges the conscience from dead wmrks, to serve the living God.” 
It is the blood of the covenant by which we are sanctified. We know^, 
and desire ever to remember, that this is but a figurative expression ; 
that the blood of Christ stands only as the type or emblem of the 
life that was given up to God for us. But the blood merely of a 
crucifixion does not fill up the type, does not put its full meaning into 
the figure. Crucifixion was not a bloody death, it w^as only a few 
trickling drops that flowed from the pierced hands and feet. But if, 
indeed, it was his very heart’s blood which Jesus poured out in the 
act of giving up his life for us on Calvary, with what fuller and richer 
significance will that expression, “the blood of Jesus,” fall upon the 
ear of faith! This, then, is he* — his bleeding broken heart the wit- 
ness to it — wEo came by water and by blood ; not hj winter only, but 
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by water and by blood. With minds afresh impressed by the thought 
how it ■was that the blood of Christ w’^as shed; with hearts all full of 
gratitude and love, let us take up the words that the Spirit has put 
into our lips : “ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
ill his own blood, to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever.” 
“Thou art w^orthy, for tlioii wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.” 

‘'Eock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee ; 

Let the water and the blood, 

Erom thy riven side that flowed, 

Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 


XIV. 

JhE pURlAL* 

Joseph of Aiimatliea and Mcodemus 'were both rulers of the 
Jews, both members of the Sanhedrim — the Jewish connciL or court, 
composed of seventy members, in whose hands the supreme judicial 
power was lodged. It was the right and duty of both these men to 
Lave been imesent at the trial of our Lord on the morning of the 
crucifixion. In common with the other members of the Sanhedrim, 
they in all likelihood received the early summons to assemble in the 
hall of Caiaphas. It would seem, however, that they did not obey 
the call; that, knowing something beforehand of the object of the 
meeting, of the spirit and design of those who summoned it, they 
absented themselves. We infer this from the fact that when, after 
ChristH great confession, the high priest put the question, “What 
think ye ?” to the council, they all condemned him to be guilty of 
death. But we are told of Joseph, that he had not “consented to the 
counsel and deed” of those by whom the arrest and condemnation of 
Jesus were planned and executed.. In what way his dissent had been 
expressed we are not informed, but having somehow intimated it be- 
forehand, it is altogether improbable that, without any demur on his 
part, he shoiild have been a consenting party to the final sentence 
when pvonounced. And neither had Nioodemns gone in with the 
course which his fellow-rulers had from the beginning pursued towards 

* John 19 :-38-42 ; Luke 23 ; 55 ; Matt 27 : 61. 
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Jesus. Wlieii ■ tlie ofHcers of tlie chief priests and Pliariseies came 
back to their employers, their task unexecuted, giving as their p^ason 
for not having arrested Jesus, that “never man spake like tliis nian/’ 
so provoked were those Pharisees at seeing such inthience exrricd 
by Jesus upon their own menial servants, that in the ])iissioi! oi tiio 
moment, they exclaimed, “Are ye also deceived? H;ive any ui I lie 
rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him? But this pissplc, wiio 
knoweth not the law, are cursed.” 

Perhaps the question about the rulers toudied the eonsci rinre oi 
Nicodemus, who was present on the occasion ; perhaps he ielt that it 
was not so true as they imagined, that none of the rulers believed on 
Jesus ; perhaps he felt somewhat ashamed of himself and of tlu? fals«i 
position which he occupied. At any rate, the haughty t\m\ couteiupt- 
uoiis tone of his brethren stirred him up for once to say a word. 
“'Doth our law,” said he to them, “judge any man before it hear 
him, and know wdiat he doeth?” A very gentle and reasonable 
remonstrance, but one which had no other effect than turning against 
himself the wrath that had been expending itself upon their r)ftieials. 
“Art thou also,” they say to him, “of Galilee ?” Nicodemiis cowered 
under that question, and the suspicion that it implied. Neither then 
nor afterwards did he say or do anything more which might expose him 
to the imputation of being a follower of Jesus; but we cannot think 
so ill of him as to believe that, beyond concealing whatever belief in 
Dhrist he cherished, he would have played the Inqiocrite so far as to 
let his voice openly be heard as one of those condemning our Lord 
to death. 

Let iis judge both these men as fairly and gently as we ourselves 
would desire to be judged. To what amoiiiit of enlightenment and 
belief as to the character and claims of Christ they had arrh’ed pre- 
vious to his decease, it were difficult to imagine. Both must iiave 
had a large amount of deep, inveterate Jewish prejudice to coniiuid 
with in accepting the Messiahship of the Nazareiie; not such }a‘ejvi- 
dice alone as was common to the gxeat mass of their coiuiii'vnuun Inifc 
such as had a peculiar hold on the more educated men of their lime, 
when raised to be guides and rulers of the people. Over all this 
prejudice Joseph had already triumphed; there was a sincerity and 
integrity of judgment in him, an earnest spirit of hath and iiojag lie 
was a good man and a just; onewdio, like the aged Simeon, had been 
waiting for the kingdom of God, the better prcpaiXHl to haii it m 
whatever guise it came. He had thus become really, tlnxigh not 
openly or professedly, a disciple of Jesus. We do not know whether 
Nicodemus had got so iai\^ that the very first 
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words and acts of Jesus at Jerusalem made tlie deepest and most 
faTorable impression on liis mind. It was at tlie Tery opening of 
our Lord’s ministry, tliat tiiis man came to Jesus by night. Instead 
of thinking of the coyert way in which he came, only to find ground 
of censure in it, let us remember that he w^as the one and only ruler 
who did in any way^ come to Jesus; and that he came — as his yery 
first words of salutation and inquiry showed — in the spirit of deep 
respect, and earnest desire for instruction. Let us remember, too, 
that 'without one word of blame escaping from our Lord’s own lips, 
it was to this man that, at so early a period of his ministry, our Sav- 
iour made the clear and full disclosure of the great object of his own 
mission and death, preserved in the third chapter of the gospel by 
John; that it was to Nicodemus he spake of that new S]3iritual birth 
by -which the kingdom was to be entered; that it w:as to Nicodemus 
he said, that as Moses had lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must He be lifted up : that it -yms to Nicodemus that the 
great saying was addressed, “ God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Surely he who, up till near the 
close, was so chary of speaking about his death even to his own dis- 
ciples, would not, at the very beginning of his ministry, have spoken 
thus to this ruler of the Je'^vs, had he not perceived in him one wil- 
ling and ‘waiting to be taught. Christ must have seen some good soil 
in that man’s heart, to have scattered there so much of the good seed. 
That seed wms long of germinating, but it bore fruit at last, very 
pleasant for the eye to look upon. 

If wms the fault both of Joseph and Nicodemus, that they hid, as 
it were, their faces from Christ ; that they were ashamed and afraid 
to confess him openly. But who shall tell us exactly wdiat their state 
of mind, their faith and feeling toward him 'were; how much of hesi- 
tation both of them may— indeed, we may boldly say must — have felt 
as to many things about Jesus wdiich they could in no way harmo- 
nize with their conceptions of the Great Prophet that was to arise? 
‘"^Search and look,” his brother councillors had said to Nicodemus, 
at that time when he had ventured to interpose the question which 
provoked them — search and look ; for out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet.” Nicodemus had nothing to say to that bold assertion; 
nothing to say, w’-e may believe, to many an objection taken to 
the pretensions of the Son of the Galilean carpenter. In common 
with Joseph, he may have believed; but both together may have 
been quietly waiting till some further and more distinct manifesta- 
tions of his Messiahship were made by Christ. But why did they 
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noL so far as they did believe in him, openly acknowledge it ? Wliy 
did they not feel rebuked by that poor man, blind from liis birtli, 
dragged for examination before them, who witnessed in their presence 
so good a confession'? It was because they knew so well that tlieir 
brother rulers had agreed that, “if any man did coiih.‘ss that lie wjis 
Christ, he should be put out of the synagogue ” It was l)eeause tlu^y 
knew so well and felt so keenly wdiat to them that (‘xcoinmunuaitioii 
'would involve : for it was no slight punishment among tlie Jews t( ^ lie 
expelled from the synagogue; it involved in its extreme issue const'- 
quences far more disastrous than a mere ban of admission into their 
religious assemblies ; it involved loss of station, separation from kin- 
dred and the society of their fellow-men. To the poor blind l>eggar 
upon wdiom it actually was passed, that doom may Iiave fallen fnit 
lightly ; for he had never known much of that of whicli this doom 
was to deprive him. A very different thing this expulsion from the 
synagogue would have been to Joseph and to Nicodemus. Let us 
not judge these men too harshly for the reluctance they showed to 
brave it; let us rather try to put ourselves exactly in their position, 
that we may sympathize with the hesitation wdiich they felt in ma- 
king any open acknowledgment of their attachment to Christ. 

His death, however, at once put an end to that hesitation in both 
tlieir breasts. They may not have been present at the crucifixion. 
They would not well have known where to take their station, or hoiv 
to comport themselves there. They could not have joined in the 
mockery, nor were they prepared to exhibit themselves as friends of 
the Crucified. But though not spectators of the tragedy, they were 
somewhere in the immediate neighborhood; waiting anxiously to 
learn the issue. Gould they, members of the same Sanhedrim, thrown 
often into contact, witnesses of each other’s bearing and conduct, as 
to all the steps wiiich had been taken against Jesus, have remained 
ignorant of each other’s secret leanings toward the persecuted Xaza- 
rene ? Was it by chance that they met together at the cross, to act 
in concert there? We would rather believe that, attracted by the tie 
of a common sympathy with Jesus, the sad news of his being taken 
out to Golgotha to be crucified brought them that forenoon togethm,- ; 
that they were by each other’s side as the tidings reached them of 
all the wonders which had transpired around the cross, and of tlio 
strange death which Jesus died. The resolution of both is promptly 
taken; and it looks, certainly, as if taken with the knowledge of each 
other’s purpose. Joseph goes at once boldly to Pilate, and fjraves 
the body of Jesus. An ancient prophecy, of which lie knew noth- 
ing- — one that seemed, as Jesus died, most unlikely of accomplish- 
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ment — ^Iiad proclaimed tliat lie was to make his grave with the rich. 
This rich man has a new sepulchre, wdierein never man lay, which he 
had bought or got hewn out of the rock, with the idea, j)erhaps, that 
he might himself be the first to occupy it. It lies there close at hand, 
not many paces from the cross. He is resolved to open it, that it 
may receive, as its first tenant, the body of the Crucified. Nay, fur- 
ther ; as there are few, if any, now of Christ’s known friends to un- 
dertake the task, he is resolved — his dignity, the sense of shame, the 
fear of the Jews, all forgotten — -to put his own hands to the oflS.ce of 
giving that body the most honorable sepulture that the time and 
circumstances can afford. 

Once assured, on the centurion’s testimony, that it was even as 
Joseph said, Pilate at once gives the order that the body shall be 
committed into his hands. The centurion, bearing that order, returns 
to Golgotha. Joseph provides himself by the way with the clean 
white cloth in which to shroud the body. The soldiers, at their offi- 
cer’s command, bear the bodies of the other two away, leaving that 
of Jesus still suspended on the cross: It is there when Joseph reaches 
the spot, to be dealt with as he likes. How quiet and how lonely the 
place, as the first preparations are made for the interment ! few to 
help, and none to interrupt. The crowd has all dispersed ; some half- 
dozen Galilean women alone remain. But is John not here ? He 
had returned to Calvary, had seen but a little while before the thrust 
of the soldier’s spear; he knew that but a short time was left for diS' 
posing of the body. Is it at all likely that in such circumstances he 
should leave, and not vurit to see the close ? Let us believe that 
though, with his accustomed modesty, he has veiled his presence, he 
was present standing with those Galilean women. They see, coming 
ill haste, this Joseph of Arimathea, whom none of them had ever 
known as a disciple of their Master ; they see the white linen cloth 
tliat he has provided ; they notice that the body is committed to his 
charge ; they watch with wonder as he puts forth his own hand to the 
taking down of the body. Their wonder grows as Nicodemus — also 
a stranger to them, whom they had never seen coming to Jesus — 
joins himself to Joseph; not rudely and roughly, as the soldiers had 
dealt with the others, but gently and reverently handling the dead. 
As they lay the body on the ground, it appears that this new-comer, 
Nicodemus, has brought with him a mixture of powdered myrrh and 
aloes, about one hundred pounds’ weight. The richest man in Jeru- 
salem houkl not have furnished more or better spieery for the burW 
of his dearest friend. It is evident that these two men have it in 
their heart, and are ready to put to their hands, to treat the dead 
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witli all due respect. Their fears disarmed, assured of the friendly 
purpose of those interposing thus, the Galilean women gather in 
around the pale and lifeless form. The white shroud is ready, tlie 
myrrli and the aloes are at hand, but who shall spread ih<jse sniees 
on the funeral garment, and wrap it round the corpse to lit it ha; the 
burial? This is a service, one of tlie last and the saddt;st wluc'h our 
poor humanity needs, which, as if hj an instinct of naturta woman s 
gentle hand has in all ages and in all countries been wont to render 
to the dead; and though the gospel narrative be silent lieira wv will 
not believe that it was otherwise at the cross ; we will not lu^lieve but 
that it was the tender hands of tliose loving women who had V'atched 
at Calvary from morning-tide till now, •which oiler tlu‘ir aid, and air* 
permitted and honored to wipe from that mutilated form the bloody 
marks of dishonor -which it -wore, to swathe it with the pure linen 
robe, and wrap around the thorn-marked brow" tlie napkin, so falsely 
deemed to be the last clothing of the dead. 

One thing alone is wanting, that the manner of the Jews in bury- 
ing may be observed — bier to lay the body on, to bear it to the 
sepulchre. There has been no timd to gehoiie, or it is felt that tlie 
distance is so short that it is not needed. That body has, however, 
the best bier of all — the hands of true affection, to lift it up and 
carry it across to the new tomb which wuiits to receive it. The feet 
let us assign to Joseph, the body to Nicodemus, and that regal head 
wdth those closed eyes, over which the shadows of the resurrection 
are already Sitting, let us lay it on the breast of the beloved disciple. 
The brief path from the cross to the sepulchre is soon traversed. In 
silence and in deep sorrow they bear their sacred burden, and lay it 
gently down upon its clean, cold rocky bed. The last look of tlie 
dead is taken. The buriers reverently withdraw, tlie stoiH* is rulietl 
to the mouth of the sepulchre : separated from the liviiig — Jesus 
rests with the dead — 

length the worst is o’er, and thou art laid 
Deep in thy darksome bed ; 

All still and cold behipd yon drc^ary stone 
Thy sacred form is gone. 

Around those lips where peace and mercy hung 
The dew of death hath clung ; 

The dull earth o’er thee, and thy Mentis around. 

Thou sleep’st a silent corse, ill funeral-raiment wound.” 

The burial is over now, and we might depart; but let ns linger a 
little longer, and bestow a parting look on the persons and tlidplace, 
the buriers and the burying-ground. The former have been few in 
number ; what they have to do, they must do quickly ; for the sun is 
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down in tlie western sky wlien Josepli gets tiie order from Pilate; 
and before it sets, before tlie great Sabbatlr begins, tliey iniist lay 
Jesus in tlie grave. Yet liurried as they have been, with all such 
honor as they can show, with every token of respect, have they laid 
that body in the tomb ; they have done all they could. The last service 
wliicli Jesus ever needed at the hands of men it has been their privh 
lege to render. And for the manner in which they have rendered it, 
sliall we not honor them? Yes, verily, wdierever this gospel of the 
kingdom shall be made known, what they thus did for the Lord’s 
burial shall be told for a memorial of them; and henceforth we shall 
forget of Joseph that hitherto he had concealed his disciplesliip, and 
acted as if he were a stranger to the Lord, seeing that, v/hen Christ 
was in such a special sense a stranger on the earth, he opened his 
own new sepulchre to take him in ; and we shall forget it of Mcode- 
nius that it wms by night he had come to Jesus, seeing that, upon 
this last sad day he came forth so openly, with his costly offering of 
myiTli and aloes, to embalm Christ for his burial. Of the Galilean 
women Ave have nothing to forget; but let this be the token where- 
witli we shall remember them, that, the last at the cross and the first 
at the sepulchre, they were the latest at the grave: for Joseph has 
departed ; Yicodemus and the rest are gone ; but there, while the 
sun goes down, and the evening shadows deepen around, the very 
solitude and gloom of the place such as might have wmrned them 
— there are Mary Magdalene’ and the other Mary to be seen sit- 
ting over against the sepulchre, unable to tear themselves from the 
spot, gazing through their tears at the |)lace -where the body of their 
Lord is laid. 

Let us now bestow a parting look upon the burying-ground. “In 
the place where he was crucified there Avas a garden, and in that 
garden a sepulchre.” Plant yourselves before that sepulchre, and 
look around. This is no place for graves ; here rise around you no 
niemorials of the dead. You see but a single sepulchre, and that 
sepulchre in a garden. Strange mingling this of opposites, the 
garden of life and growth and beauty, circling the sepulchre of 
death, corruption, and decay. Miniature of the strange world we 
live in. What garden of it has not its own grave ? Your path may, 
for a time, be through flowers and fragrance; folloAV it far enough, it 
leads CA-^er to a giawe. But this sepulchre in this garden suggests 
other and happier thoughts. It Avas in a garden once of old— in 
Eden^that death had his first suminons given, to find there his first 
prey ; it is in a garden here at Calvary, that the last enemy of 
mankind has the death-bloAv gh^en to him — that the great conqueror 
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is in Ms turn overcome. Upon that stone wliicli they rolled to the 
mouth of the sepulchre, let us engrave the vi^ords, “ 0 death, where 
is thy sting? 0 grave, where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” What a 
change it has made in the character and aspect of the grave, that our 
Saviour himself once lay in it ! He has stripped it of its terrors, and to 
many a weary one given it an attractive rather than a repulsive look. 
“I heard a voice from heaven saying” — ^it needed a voice from heav- 
en to assure us of the truth — Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.” To such the grave is, indeed, a bed of blessed rest. Buried 
with Jesus, they repose till the hour of the great aw^akeniiig cometh, 
when with him they shall arise to that newmess of life over which no 
shadow of death shall ever pass. 



THE FORTY DAYS 


AFTER 

OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION. 


I. 

'JU'E jR.ESURRBCTION.‘'' 

We left Mary Magdalene and the other Mary keeping their lonely 
watch over against the sepulchre till the sun of Friday sets. At its 
setting, Saturday, the great Sabbath of the passover, begins. Such 
a Sabbath never dawned upon this world before or since. All things 
wear an outward look of quiet in Jerusalem. A great calm, a deeper 
than Sabbath stillness, has followed the stir and excitement of those 
strange scenes at Golgotha. Crowds of silent worshippers fill as 
usual the courts of the temple ; and all goes on, at the hours of the 
morning and evening sacrifice, as it had done for hundreds of years 
gone by. But can those priests, wdio minister wdthin the Holy Place, 
gaze without some strange misgivings upon the rent in the veil from 
top to bottom, which yesterday they had seen so strangely made, 
and which they scarce had time imperfectly to repair ? Can they think 
wi til out dismay of that rude uncovering of all the hidden inj^steries 
of the most Holy Place, which they had witnessed ? Among the 
crowds of worshippers without, there are friends and followers of 
Jesus. They would have been here had nothing happened to their 
Master the day before, and they are here now, for by keeping away 
they might draw suspicion upon themselves; but what heart have 
they for the services of the sanctuary? They have just had all their 
brightest earthly hopes smitten to the dust; and so prostrate are 
they beneath the stroke, that they cannot even recall to memory, that 
but a few months before, Jesus had, more than once, distinctly told 
them tiiat he must go up to Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests, and be killed, and be raised again the 
Matt. 26 : 62-66 ; 28:1-6. 
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third day. No writer of a fictitious story, no framer of religious 
myths, had he previously put into Christ’s lips such distinct foretell- 
ings of his death and resurrection, would have attributed to his follow’- 
ers such an entire forgetfulness of these predictions, such an utter 
prostration of all faith and hope, as that which the evangelists de- 
scribe as coming upon all our Lord’s disciples immediately after his 
death, lasting till the most extraordinary means were taken to re- 
move them, and yielding siowdy then. Yet, after all, is it not true to 
human nature, that upon the minds and hearts of those simple, rude, 
uncultivated men and women, filled as they had been with other and 
quite different expectations, the shock of such a shameful death, 
coming in such a way upon their Master, was so sudden and so stun- 
ning, that all power of forming a new conception of their Master’s 
character, and taking up a new faith in him, was gone ; the powder 
even of remembering what he had said about himself beforehand for 
the season paralyzed ? 

But love lives on, even where faith dies out, among those discon- 
solate and utterly hopeless friends and followers of our Loi’d. While 
the two Marys had remained throughout the preceding day before 
the sepulchre, others of those Galilean women had hastened to occupy 
the short space between the burial and the sunset, in beginning their 
preparations for the embalming of their Master’s body. And these, 
with the two Marys, are waiting now, not without impatience ; for 
their hearts, not in the temple services, have gone wdiere they have 
seen him laid — till the sunset, the close of the Sabbath, enables them 
to have all the needed wrappings, and spices, and ointments prepar- 
ed, so that when the third morning dawns they may go out to G olgo- 
tha, to finish there at leisure wdiat Joseph and Nicodernus had more 
hurriedly and imperfectly attempted, before they laid Jesus in the 
sepulchre. 

But how, throughout this intervening Sabbath, fares it with the 
chief priests and rulers ? Are they quite at ease ; content and happy ; 
satisfied with, if not glorying in, their success? They have got rid 
of this obnoxious man ; he is dead and buried. What fear can there 
be of him now ? What risk or danger to them, or to their supremacy, 
can come out of liis grave ? May they not bury all their apprehen- 
sions in that closed sepulchre? No ; a ghastly fear comes in to mar 
the joy of a gratified revenge. They dread that dead man still ; he 
rules their spirits from his sepulchre. They would not cross Herod’s 
threshold the day before, lest they should be defiled. They coitkl not 
bear the thought that Jesus should hang suspended on the cross 
througliout the Sabbath-day ; it would disturb, it would desecrate 
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tlie se^rvices of the holy day, tlie Holy Place. But they scruple not to 
desecrate tlie Sabbatli by tlieii* jealous fears ; by tlieir secret councils ; . 
by tlieir plannings to prevent a future, dreaded danger. And so, no 
sooner is tlie Sabbatli over, tlian they hasten to the governor, saying 
to liiin : “Sir, ive remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, Ai‘tr-r three days I will rise again.” They had themselves heard 
him, at tlic very beginning of his ministry, say publicly.: “Destroy 
this tenijile, and in three days I will raise it again.” They had heard 
him at a later period say: “An evil and adulterous generation 
s(*eketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given to it, but the 
sign of the ])ro]diet Jonas: for as Jonas was three days and three 
niglits in the whale's belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and 
three niglits in the heart of tlie earth.” Was it to these vague and 
general sayings of our Lonl that the rulers now referred? It is 
more likely that they had in view some of those more recent and 
more explicit declarations of elesiis to his own disciples, such as the 
one already quoted, or such as that other and still more explicit one, 
when lie took his disciples apart by the way, as they w^ere going up 
to Jenisalem, and said to them, “Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; 
and the Son of man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests, and un- 
to the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, and shall de- 
liver him to the Gentiles to mock,- and to scourge, and to crucify him : 
and the third day he shall rise again.” What more natural than 
that the betrayer himself, to whose act such special allusion was thus 
made, should, in some of his communications with the rulers, have 
repeated to tliem those memorable words? They now remember, 
wliile the disciples themselves forget. They fear, while the disciples 
have ceased to hope. When first reported to them, they had mock- 
ed at the unmeaning words; but noAV that so much of the prophecy 
has been accomplished, they begin to dread lest somehow or other 
the remainder of it should also be fulfilled. As yet all was safe ; it 
was not till the third day that he was to rise again. During that 
Sabbath-day the body of the Crucified was secure enough in the sep- 
ulchre; the very sanctity of the day a sufficient guard against any 
attempt to invade the tomb. But instant means must be taken that 
thereafter there be no tampering with the place of burial. No night- 
guard could they get so good as a company of Roman soldiers whose 
iron rule of discipline imposed death upon the sentinel who slept at 
his post. Such guard they could get stationed at the sepulchre on- 
ly under the governor’s sanction. “ Command, therefore,” they said 
to Pilate, “that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest 
his disciples come by night, and steal him away, and say unto the 
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people, He is risen from the dead: so the last error shall be worse 
. than the first.” Little heeding either the first or the last error, hav- 
ing no sympathy with their idle fears about the rifling of the sepul- 
chre, in no good humor either with himself or with the rulers, yet, 
since he had gone so far to please them, not caring to refuse their 
last request, Pilate complies. ‘^Ye have a watch,” he says ; Va de- 
tachment of my soldiers placed at your disposal during the feast, 
use it as you please ; go your way, and, with its help, make the sep- 
ulchre of that poor innocent Nazarene you got me to crucify, as sure 
as 'ye can.’ And they went their way. They passed a cord across 
the stone which filled the entrance into the sepulchre, and fastened 
it at each end to . the adjoining rock with the sealing clay, so that 
the stone could not be removed and replaced, however carefully, in 
its first position, without leaving behind a mark of the disturbance. 
And they placed the sentinels, with the strict command that they 
were to suffer no man in the darkness to meddle wuth that sepulchre ; 
and thus, securely guarded, the dead body of the Redeemer reposes 
The darkness deepens round the sepulclu'e, the sentinels kindle 
their night-lamps, and pace to and fro before it. The midnight hour 
has passed ; it is' yet dark. The clay has but begun to dawn, when 
those women, wLose wakeful love sends them forth on their early 
errand, leave the holy city to go out to Calvary to complete there 
the interrupted embalming. They are already near the spot, when a 
difSculty, not thought of till then, occurs to them. And they said 
among themselves, Who shall roll away the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre? That stone which they had seen two nights before 
closely fitted into its place, was too large, too firmly embedded in its 
place, for their weak hands to move, and at this hour, and at that 
spot, what aid of stronger hands can they obtain? Another difficul- 
ty there was ; but of it happily they were ignorant, or it might have 
stopped their movement altogether. Of that sealing of the stone, of 
* th.at guard planted the* preceding day before the sepulchre, they had 
heard nothing, else they might have put to one .another the further 
question, How, with such guard before it, shall we ever get access to 
the grave ? It is as they are communing with one another by the 
way, that the earth qnakes, and the angel descends from heaven, and 
rolls the stone back from the door of the sepulchre, and, having 
done this service for the embalmers, sits down upon it, waiting their 
approach. Was it then that the great event of that morning took 
place? W"as it as the angel’s hand rolled back the stone, and'* open- 
ed the entrance of the tomb, that the Great Redeemer of mankind 
awoke, arose, and stepped forth from his temporary rest among the 
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dead ? It is not said so. The keepers did not witness the resiirrec- 
tioii. They saw the angeh the light of his countenance, the snowy 
radiance of his raiment, and for fear of him they became as dead 
men. But they saw not the Lord himself come forth. The angel 
liirnself may not have witnessed the resurrection. He did not say 
lie had. He speaks of it as an ewent already pash It may not 
liave been as a spectator or minister to his Lord, in the act of rising 
from tlie dead, that he wms sent down from heaven. The Lord of 
life needed not that service which he came to render. Through that 
stone door he could have passed as easily as he passed afterwards 
tliroiigli other doors which liarred not his entrances nor his exits. 
Altogether secret, the exact time and manner of the event unnoticed 
and unknown -was that great rising from the dead. The clearest and 
amplest proof "was afterwards given of the fact that, some time be- 
tween sunset of the last and sunrise of the first day of the -week, the 
resurrection had taken place ; but it pleased not the Lord wdio then 
arose to do so under the immediate eye or inspection of any human 
witness. 

Alarmed by the quaking of the ground beneath their feet, be- 
wildered by the strange light wiiicli is seen streaming forth from be- 
side the sepulchre, the w^omen enter the garden, approach the sepul- 
chre, gather courage as they see that the stone is already rolled 
aw'ay, but might have sunk again in terror as they looked at him 
wiio sat upon that stone, had he not prevented their fears by saying 
to them, in tones, let us believe, full of soothing power: ^‘Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, wBich w^as crucified” — ‘I know 
the errand that you come on. I know^ that it is love to the Crucified 
wiiich brings you, thus early, to wiiat wms once his grave ; and I 
have tidings of him that such love as yours will delight to hear. 
True, all that labor of yours about these spices and ointments is lost ; 
you will find here nobody to embalm. But not lost is this visit to the 
sepulchre ; for to you first, among all his foU'ow^ers, have I to tell : 

is not here: for he is risen, as he said. Gome, see the place 
where the Lord lay;”’ and he led them into the sepulchre. 

Come, see the place wiiere the Lord lay.” How little did the 
angel wiio first uttered these w^ords, and heard the echo of them die 
away among the recesses of the rocky garden — ^how" little, perhaps, 
did lie think that the invitation which he thus gave to those few^ 
trembling W'omeii who stood before him, would be conveyed dowm 
througli all after times, and be borne to the ears of millions upon 
millions of the folio w^ers of Jesus Christ. And yet it has been 
even so, and in the course of its long descent and wide circula- 
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tioD, it Las readied even unto us. Let us listen to and obey ii 
Come, let us look at the place where the Lord once lay, and from 
which on that third morning he arose. 

We cannot indeed literally accept the angelic invitation, and go 
and look into the empty sepulchre. The hand of time, and in this 
instance the still rougher hands of the devotee and of tlie infidel, 
have wrought such changes in that sacred neigliborliood, tliat the 
exact site of the holy sepulchre cannot be identified. But though we 
may not be able to plant our footsteps on the very ground that ilio 
trembling women occupied, or follow them as, angel led, they passed 
into the deserted tomb, yet in thought we may still liend ovm’ the 
place where the Lord once lay. 

As we do so, let us reflect upon the proofs of tlie divine mission 
of the Eedeeiner afforded by liis resurrection from the grave. Evi- 
dence enough had been afforded by our Lord himself, during Ids life- 
time, of his divine character and authority. The words lie spake, the 
•works he did, proclaimed him to be the Son of the Highest. But 
sufficient as it was to convince the candid, that evidence had not been 
sufficient to silence the cavillers. His words •were misunderstood and 
misinterpreted; his miracles, though not denied, were attributed to 
Satanic agency. It was as a blasphemer that he was put to death. 
But his resurrection appears at least to have had this effect, it stopped 
the mouths of his adversaries. There might be a few among the more 
credulous of tliem who accepted the clumsy tale that the chief priests 
tried to circulate about his disciples coming by night and taking the 
body away. But loudly and publicly as, both in the heart of Jeru- 
salem and elsewhere, the apostles proclaimed this fact in the pres- 
ence of the rulers themselves, it does not appear that its reality was 
ever oiDeiily challenged, or that any such attempt was made to explain 
it awaj' as had been made regarding other miracles wrought by tlie 
Saviour’s hands. It it failed to convince, it succeeded at least in 
silencing those who would, if they could, have dealt with it in a lijce 
manner. 

It had indeed the force of a double miracle. Alone, and by itself, 
the rising of Jesus from the dead most fully autheiiticatod the claims 
die had put forth. Had the Son of Mary not been all tiiat lie liad 
declared himself to be, never %vould such an exercise of the ]3i\ inc 
powder have been put forth on his behalf. But more than this, C^hrist 
had publicly perilled his reputation as the Christ of God, on the 
occurrence of this event. When challenged to give some Ugn in 
support of his pretensions, it wms.to his future resurrection from the 
dead, and to it alone, that he appealed. Often, as have seen, and 
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that in terms incapable of inisconstraction, had our Lord foretold his 
resurrection. It carried thus along with it a triple proof of the divin- 
ity of our Lord’s iiiission. It was the fulfilment of a prophecy, as 
well as the working of a miracle; that miracle wrought, and that 
propliecy fulfilled, in answer to a solemn and confident appeal made 
beforehand by Christ to this event as the crowning testimony to his 
Messialiship. 

But not }"et have we exhausted the testimony which the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus embodies. He spoke of that resurrection as the rais- 
ing of himself by himself. ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up. I lay downi my life, that I may take it again. I 
liave po^wer to lay it down; I have pownr to take it again.” An 
assumption by Jesus Christ of a power proper to the Creator alone ; 
a clothing of himself with the high prerogative of the giver and the 
restorer of life. His actual resurrection, did it not in the most solemn 
manner ratify that assumption, convincing us by an instance' of the 
highest kind, that wiiatsoever thing the Father doeth, the same doeth 
the Son likewise? 

But further still — and it is this wiiich attaches such importance 
to this incident in the history of our Eedeemer, and causes it to be 
spoken of in the New^ Testament Scriptures as standing in such close 
connection with all our dearest hopes as to the life beyond the grave- 
in the resurrection of the Saviour, the seal of the Divine acceptance 
and approval was put upon that giAat work of service and of sacri- 
fice, of atonement and of obedience in our room and stead, wiiich 
Jesus finished on the cross. The expression and embodiment of that 
acceptance and approval in a visible act, an outw-ard and palpable 
incident, give an aid and a security to our faith in Christ for our 
acceptance with God, far beyond that wiiich any bare announcement 
» in w’ords could possibly have conveyed. Can wm wmnder, then, at the 
prominence given, in the teachings and writings of the apostles of 
our Lord, to an event so full of convincing evidence, so rich in spirit- 
ual iiistriictioii and comfort? To be a witness to this great event 
w-as lield^ — as the election of Matthias informs us— to be the special 
function of the apostolic office. It wvas to this event that Peter 
referred at large in his discourse to the multitude on the day of Pen- 
tecost. “This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof wm all are wit- 
nesses.” Questioned, a short time afteiwvards, before the Sanhedrim, 
as to the earliest of the apostolic miracles, “Be it known,” said 
Petev, “ unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, that by the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, wliom ye crucified, wiiom God raised 
from the dead, even by him doth this man stand before you whole. 
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When Panl addressed the men of Athens, this was the one supernat- 
ural incident to which in the way of attestation, he referred: ''God 
hath appointed a day, in the w^hich he will judge the w^orld by that 
man wdiom he hath ordained; -whereof he hath given assurance, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead ” I have but to refer to the 
fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corintliians, to remind yon 
of the place and prominence given to the event by the great apostle 
of the Gentiles : "If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain.” » 

From the first, it w’as to that crowning miracle of Cliristiaiiity 
that its teachers made appeal. And now^ once more, in our own 
times, it is by that event that w-e desire that the entire question of 
the supernaturalism of our religion should be decided; for if that 
event be true, then any, then all other miracles are at least credible, 
for where among them shall a greater than this be found ? If that 
event be true, then upon it does the entire fabric of oiir Christian 
faith securely rest ; for if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
then are -Vv^e prepared along with this, and as harmonizing with this, 
to believe all that the Scriptures have taught us of the glory oi 
Christ’s person, as one with, and equal to the Father; all that they 
have taught us of the design of his life and death among us, as the 
Eedeemer of our souls from death — the giver, the infuser, the iiour- 
isher, the maturer of that eternal life which is for our souls in hiin. 
Let us then be devoutly grateftil for it, that our faith in him — in 
knowledge of whom, in union with wdiom standeth our eternal life — 
has such a solid foundation of fact to rest upon — a foundation so 
firmly embedded among all those other foundations upon wdiich our 
kiiowdedge of the past reposes, that to unsettle, to overturn it, you 
must unsettle, must overturn them all. 

" Come, see the place wdiere the Lord lay,” that you may contem- 
plate him, the one and only instance wFich this wxudd liatli witness- 
ed of the last enemy. Death, being fairly met — met in liis own terri- 
tory, triumphed over in his own domain, by the use of his own -weap- 
ons. That grim, inexorable tyrant, wnalth has never bribed, tears 
have never softened, beauty has never moved as he made his unfal- 
tering approach, and struck his unerring blow^ To and fro, wide 
over the vast field of humanity, has that sheer, cold scythe been ever 
swaying, and generation after generation has it laid low in tlie dust. 
Two only out of the many millions of our race— tw^o in olden time 
were snatched away before the stroke of the destroyer cainempon 
them, and passed away without tasting death. But the translation 
of Enoch and Elijah was no victory over death ; they never met, they 
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never grappled witli this foe ; they were withdrawn ‘from the battle- 
field before the day of conflict came. Some there were, too, in after 
times, who, subject for a season to the dominion of death, were de- 
livered from its sway ; but neither wms theirs the victory, for they 
had to return again, and bow once more beneath the yoke of the 
great conqueror. The widow’s son, the ruler’s daughter, and Laza- 
rus whom Jesus loved, lie low as others in the caverns of the dead. 
Oue alone of human form ever grappled with that strong wrestler 
Deatli, and cast him from him overcome. His way to conquest lay 
through brief submission. Like others, he descended into the dark 
amd dreary prison-house. The grave opened to receive him. He 
st'cmed to have passed away as the multitudes who had gone before. 
Lilt death and the grave never received such a visitant into their 
silent and vast domains. He approached the throne of the tyrant, to 
wrench the sceptre of empire from his hand. In bursting, as he did, 
the barriers of the grave, it was no mere respite that he obtained for 
himself, but a full and final victory. He bade adieu that morning to 
the sepulchre for ever. He left no trophy behind ; nothing of his in 
the hands of death ; nothing but that empty sepulchre to tell that he 
had once, and for a short season, been under the hold of the destroy- 
er. Even had this been a solitary conquest, though the sepulchre of 
Jesus were to remain for ever as the only one from which the tenant 
came forth alive, to return to it no more — still would we draw near to 
muse upon this one triumph of humanity over the last enemy. 

But we have all a nearer, a more sj)ecial interest in this deserted 
tomb of J esiis Christ. His was no solitary, isolated victory over the 
grave. For us he died, and for us he rose again. Firm and fast as 
the grave now seems to hold the buried generations of our race, it is 
now doomed, as a fruit of Christ’s resurrection, to relax its grasp, and 
yield them up again. Empty as was Joseph’s sepulchre when the 
angel stood before it and invited the women to enter, so empty shall 
one (lay be every grave of earth, when another angel shall sound his 
trumpet, and it shall ring through all the regions of the dead, and stir 
all to life again. Blessed was that morning which dawned upon the 
empty tomb at Calvary, but more blessed to us shall that other morn- 
ing be which shall dawn upon all the emptied graves of earth, if only 
now" we live in Christ; if at death we sleep in Jesus; if at that res- 
urrection w^e be numbered with those who shall share the resurrec- 
tion of .the Just.,' ■ 
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ytPPEARANCE TO JVLaRY JAaCJ DALENE.* 

In relating the incidents of the resuiTection, St. Matthew tells ns 
that it was Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, who, as the first 
day of the week began to dawn, went out to the sepulchre. St. Mark 
mentions Salome as having accompanied them. St. Luke introduces 
the additional name of Joanna. St. John speaks of Maiy Magda- 
lene, and of her only. On the supposition that a number of those 
women who came with Jesus from Galilee had agreed to complete as 
early as possible the embalming of his body, and that they had either 
started together from the city, or, being in different parts of it the 
night before, had fixed to meet at early daAvn at the sepulchre, Ave 
can readily enough understand that each of the four independent 
narrators might name one or more of them' without specifying the 
others. ■ Looking, however, a little more closely into the form sepa- 
rate accounts, we notice that, according to MattheAA', the Avomen on 
their andval found the stone removed from the entrance of the sepul- 
chre, and an angel sitting upon it, who uiAdted them to enter and look 
at the place where the Lord had lain. Mark, making no allusion to 
any vision of an angel without, says that they passed into the sepul- 
chre, and, on entering, saw “a young man sitting at the right side, 
clothed in a long white garment,” who addressed to them nearly the 
same Avords which MattheAv puts into the mouth of the angel ' seen 
sitting upon the stone. Luke tells us that, finding the stone rolled 
away, they entered in and found the seiurlchre empty, and as they 
stood perplexed at the discovery, “ behold, tAA^o men stood by them 
in shining garments,” and spoke to them in terms and in a tone dif- 
feriag considerably from that attributed to the single angel by the 
first tAvo evangelists. It appears again, from the narrative of John, 
that Mary Magdalene had seen no angel, had heard at least no an- 
nouncement that the Lord Avas actually alive, when she Irarried off 
from the sepulchre in search of Peter and John. What are Ave to 
make of these discrepancies ? Was it sometimes one and siAinetimes 
two angels that appeared; were some eyes opened and some eyes 
shut to the angelic visions? Was it one visit, or two, or more, by 
tho same or different groups of women, Avhich AA^ere paid to the sepui- 
chre? Yarious attempts to answer such questions have been made; 
various suppositions have been framed, the adoption of which, it has 

* John 20 : 1-18. 
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been tiioiiglitj would relieve tlie different accounts from conflicting 
v itli one aiiotlier; various modes of interlacing tliem, so as to form 
out of tlieiii a continuous and consistent narrative, liave been present- 
ed, If it cannot be said tliat they have all absolutely failed, it must 
be said that not one of them is entirely satisfactory. We cannot 
that if all the minor and connecting links were in our hands, 
Vt'Q siloiild be able to explain what now seems to be obscure, to har- 
monize what iio^v seems to be conflicting; but in the absence of such 
iaiowledge, we must be content to take what each writer tells us, and 
regaixl it as the broken fragment of a whole, all the parts of which 
are not in our hands, so that we can put them connectedly together. 
But is not this fragmentary character of each of these four separate 
accounts Just what we might have expected, considering the time and 
Biaiiner of the events narrated— the obscure light, the women com- 
ing, it may have been singly, or in different groups by different routes, 
the surprise, the terror, the running in and ’out, to and from the city- 
all this within the compass of an hour or two ? Which one of the 
spectators or actors in these busy and broken movements, if asked 
afterwards to detail wiiat occiirred, but might have given an account 
of it differing from that of all the others ? And if any two of these 
independent sources of information w^ere applied to or made use of, 
how readily might apparent contradictions emerge upon the face of 
the narratives that were afteiwards preserved. We do not know 
from wdiat particular sources Matthew^, Mark, and’ Luke derived their 
information. This special interest, how^ever, attaches to the narra- 
tive of John — it is partly that of an ejm-witness, and partly drawm, 
we cannot doubt, from what wms told him by Mary Magdalene her- 
self, Overlooking the part taken by all the other women, John con- 
fines liimself exclusively to her. Even as our Lord himseff singled 
her out from among the w^omen who had ministered to him, to make 
to her his first appearance after his resiirrection, so does the beloved 
disciple speak of her alone W'Mle he details to us the incidents of 
that ivonderfiil manifestation. 

We feel as if a great injustice had been done to Mary Magdalene, 
ill identifying her with the wmman who was a sinner, who anointed 
the Lord’s feet wdth ointment, and wiped them with the hairs of 
her head. The name of that woman is not mentioned in the record 
of the incident in which she took so prominent a part. The incident 
occurred not in Magdala but at Nain. It was after Christ had left 
Naii2>that the first mention of this Mary meets us in the gospel nar- 
rative: “And it came to pass afterwards, that he wmnt throughout 
every city and village, preaching and showing the glad tidings of the 
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kingdom of God; and tlie" twelve were with him, and certain women, 
which had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities, Marj called 
Magdalene, out of whom -went seven devils, and Joanna the wdfe of 
Chiiza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others, wdiicli min- 
istered unto him of their substance.” Named thus along with one 
whose husband held an important office in Herod’s household, iiaiiiecl 
as one of those who ministered to our Lord of their substance, Mary 
Magdalene does not appear to have been a woman of a low or poor 
condition. Neither have w^e any right to ground upon the fact that 
seven devils had been cast out of her, the conclusion that she had 
been a woman of depraved or dissolute habits. Satanic possession 
carried then no more evidence along with it of previous immorality, 
than insanity would do now among ourselves. 

But whoever, whatever this Mary was, she was, as ive have already 
seen, one of the latest at the sepulchre on the evening of the burial, 
and now she is one of the earliest at that sepulchre on the morning 
of the resurrection. Perhaps, more eager than the rest, she had hur- 
ried on before, and entered the garden alone. A quick glance, that 
waited not to catch even the sight of the angel’s form, had shown her 
that the entrance was open, and the sepulchre empty. Overwhelmed 
with sorrow at the sight; waaiting not to hear the angel’s mtimation 
that He had risen; leaping at once to the conclusion that hostile 
hands had rifled the sacred tomb, her troubled fancy picturing to her 
the indignities to which that form, beloved even in its lifelessiiess, 
might have been subjected — Mary hurries back to the city. Slie 
seeks the house to which John had carried the mother of our Lord. 
She finds there both John and that other apostle, wdiom a stranger 
attraction has drawn now to John’s side. She lias but breath enough 
to say, ‘‘ They have taken away the Lord, and W'e know not where 
they have laid him.” Her eagerness of alarm passes, by sympathy, 
into the hearts of the two apostles. They arise to run out together 
to the sepulchre. John’s lighter footstep, quickened l)y liis more 
ardent, more unburdened love, carries him soonest to the spot ; but, 
at the entrance, his deep and reverential spirit holds him in 
awe.. He stops, and bends, and looks into the gi'ave. Peter, of 
slower step, and still laboring, it may have been, tinder the burden of 
self-reproach, is behind John in the race; but, bolder or more impet- 
uous, he stops not at the door, but, passing John, goes at once into 
the sepulchre. He draws Ms brother apostle after him, the one never 
dreaming of the influence he thus exerts, the other as little thinking 
of the influence he obeys. Both are now within, and have leisure to 
look round upon the place. There the linen clothes are lying, with 
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wliicli Josepii and Mcodemiis had swathed the body, and there,, not 
loosely filing niion them in a disordered heap, but carefully folded up 
in a place by itself, lies that napkin which Mary herself may have 
helped to bind around the thorn-marked brow. Who had arranged 
them thus ? Was it the hand of the great Sleeper himself, on his 
awakening ivitliiii the tomb ? or was it some angel’s hand that took 
the death garments as they dropped from around the risen one, and 
thus disposed them? Whoever did it, there had been no haste; all 
had been done calmly, collectedly. Neither earthly friends nor earth- 
ly foes liad done it: the one would not have stripped the garments 
from the body ; the other would have been at no pains so carefully 
to arrange and deposit them. Peter, as he looks, is amazed, but his 
ainazement shapes itself into no connected thought ; he departs won- 
dering in himself at that which had come to pass. John’s quieter 
and deeper reflection suggests at once the idea that what has taken 
place is not a removal, but a reanimation of the body. An incipient 
faith ill the resurrection forms within his breast ; a faith grounded, 
not as it might have been, and should have been, on what he had 
already read or heard — for as yet neither he nor any of the apostles 
knew from the Scripture, nor believed from Christ’s owm word, that 
he must rise again from the dead — but grounded simply on what he 
saw, and especially upon the singular condition which the interior of 
the sepulchre displayed. That rising faith John kept to himself; he 
never boasted that he was the first of all the twelve to believe in the 
resurrection. Perhaps his first public mention of the fact was when, 
so iiiaiij" years afterwards, he sat down to write that gospel which 
bears his name. 

The brief inspection of the empty sepulchre over— there being 
iiotliiiig more to see or learn — John and Peter return silent and ,sad 
to their own home. Mary Magdalene had followed them, as best 
slie coiiM, in the running out to the sepulchre ; but she does not join 
iliem hi their return. Two evenings before, (when all but she and 
the other Mary liad left the tomb into which she had seen the 
body borne for burial,) she had clung to it to the last, and this morn- 
ing, she clings to it still. The Master whom she had lost had ren- 
dered her the greatest of services ; had been to her the kindest and 
best of friends. Her grateful love had clung to him while living; 
and now this love, Iving in her sorrow, makes her cling, even when 
John has left it, to the spot where in death he had reposed. Mary 
Magdalene, standing aione weeping thus before the empty sepulchre, 
presents herself to our eye as the saddest and most inconsolable of 
all the mourners for the Crucified. As she weeps, she stoops to take 
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another look into the deserted place. She sees a sight that might 
well have diverted her from her giief— two angels sitting, the one at 
the head, the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 
They say to her, “ Woman, why weepest thou?” Did you ever read 
of a more absorbing grief than that she, who was addressed thus by- 
angels, should have no surprise, no astonishment to spare ; but, as if 
unheeding who they were that spoke to her, should, out of the depths 
of her engrossing sorrow, only be able to repeat what she had said 
to Peter and John, varying the phrase a little— claiming a closer 
property in the departed — “Because they have taken away' my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him.” And she turns away, 
even from an interview with angels, from converse with those who 
may have had as their purpose in putting to her that question, to 
tell her about her risen Lord. She turns away even from them, 
to weep out, without further intenniption, her most bitter grief. 

But norv, from other lips, the same question, “Woman, why weep- 
jjj' est thou ?” salutes her ear. She sees, but scarcely notices, the person 

who thus speaks to her. He is not directly before her, and she care.s 
not to turn, or make any minute scnitiny of his person. Even had 
she done so, seeing him through the veil of dropping tears, she. might 
have failed to recognise him. She cares as little, in fact, about who 
this speaker is, as she had cared about who those angels were. 
Taking him to be one who did not need to be told w-hy she wept, 
who must know all about what had happened — the gardener of the 
place — she says to him, in the simplest, most artless way, “Sir, if 
thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I 
win take him away.” She is willing even to believe that it was with 
no unkindly purpose he had been removed. Only let her know where 
he is; and, all forgetful how unfit her w^eak hands were for such a 
task, she says, “ I will take him arvay.” ‘ If it be an offence that he 
lies here in this rich man’s tomb, so near tho holy city, I will bear him 
away to some remoter burial-place, wher-e ho may lie in peace, and 
where I may go and weep at will over his grave.’ 

Jesus saith unto her, “ Mary." The old familiar voice ! It can be 
only He who names her so. Instantly— fully— the revelation of his 
Ihing presence bursts upon her. She turns, and forgetting all about 
the new strange circumstances in which she sees him, as if the former 
days of their familiar intercourse had returned, she says, “ Eabboni !” 
and stretches forth her hands to him. Jesus stops tho movement. 
“Touch me not,” he says, “for I am not yet ascended to my Esrther ; 
but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend rrnto my Father 
and your Father, and to my God and your God.” This check upon 
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the ardor of Mary’s affectionate approach in tlie first moments of 
recognition, we can only understand by reflecting upon the object of 
oiir Lord’s sojourn upon the earth for the forty days after the resur- 
rection. 

There is a mystery which hangs around this singular period in 
tlie hie of our Eedeemer. Why did he tarry so long upon the earth, 
when his work appeared to have been finished? What peculiar 
service did that keeping empty so long his seat at his Father’s right 
hand render to his church and people ? During the first eight days, 
on the first and last of which alone he showed himself in Jerusalem ; 
was lie treading unseen the streets of the holy city, or haunting the 
houseliold of tlie loved family of Bethany? Those midnight hours ; 
did they see him once again amid the dark shado-ws of Gethsemane, 
praying now, not that the cup might be taken from him, but that the 
fruits of this bygone passion might be gathered in? The Sabbaths 
of these days; did they see him entering again the temple, passing 
behind the rent veil into the holy of holies, quenching with his unseen 
hand, and that for ever, the fire that had burned above the mercy- 
seat ? During the weeks which followed, \vas he wandering an un- 
seen spectator over the scenes of his earthly ministry; revisiting 
Ilsazareth, reentering Capernaum, where most of his mighty works 
had been done, looking in with kindly eye upon that nobleman’s 
family, all of whom had believed in him; going out to Cana, casting ' 
a passing glance at the dwelling in which the first of his miracles had 
been performed; lingering for a moment by the gate of the little city 
of Kain, blessing once more, as he passed, the widow and her recov- 
ered child ? 

It is an idle task, perhaps, for fancy to picture wdiere or how 
tliose forty days were spent. But it is not an unprofitable question 
for us to put to ourselves, what ends could his lingering so long on 
earth have served ? It cannot be supposed that the mere object of 
affording proof enough that he -was still alive, would have detained 
liim hem so long. That could have been done in two days as well as 
in forty. Besides, had that been the main object of his delay, why 
did he not appear oftener in a more open and public manner than he 
did ? N'oitlier can it be imagined, that it was for the purpose of con- 
tinued and enlarged intercourse with his disciples. The fewness and 
shortness of his interviews ■with them preclude that belief. He was 
seen by them but ten times in all; five of those appearances occur- 
ring on the day of his resurrection; and four of them, those to Mary, 
to Peter, to James, to the two disciples, having more of a private 
than of a public character. Out of the forty days there were but six 
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on wMcli lie lield intercourse with any human being, and in those six 
days he did not give more than as many hours to fellowship with 
those to whom - he showed himseli How brief, too, generally, and 
abrupt the meetings that made up the hours which were so employ- 
ed! In the twilight of the garden ; in the dim-lighted upper chamber ; 
in the gray dawn of the late side, he appears, speaks but a few sen- 
tences, and vanishes as mysteriously as he had appeared. All be- 
tokens a studied effort to stand aloof, to shun all close, prolonged, 
familiar intercourse- What impression was all this studied distance 
and reserve fitted to make upon the minds of his disciples? Put 
yourselves into their exact position at this time ; remeniber that not 
one of them before his death had risen to any thought or belief in 
his divinity ; that from all their earlier earthly notions of liim tliey 
had to be weaned ; that after days and years of the easiest compan- 
ionship w’ith him, they had to be raised to the belief that it was the 
yery Lord of heaven and earth with whom they had been holding 
converse ; yet, that belief was to be so formed within them, as not to 
militate against the idea of his tme and proper humanity. See, then, 
what an important part in the execution of this needful, but most 
difficult task, must have been fulfilled by his mode of dealing with 
them during the forty days. 

For, let us only conceive what should have happened, if one or 
other of the tw^o alternatives had been realized : if at once, after a 
few interviews, sufficient simply to do awmy with all doubt as to his 
resurrection, Jesus had passed up into the heavens, never to be seen 
again on earth ; let us imagine that the descent of the Spirit had 
immediately thereon ensued; that the day of Pentecost had folkwecl 
immediately on the day of the resurreotion ; that the eyes of the 
apostles had thus at once and fully been enlightened, and the gTeat 
truth of their Master’s Godhead had been flashed upon their minds ; 
the danger undoubtedly would have been that, seen in the blaze of 
that new glory, shining thus ai^ound his person, the man Christ Jesms 
had been lost, the humanity swallowed up in the divinity; nor would 
it have been so easy to persuade those men that, ascended upon 
high, seated at the right hand of. the Father, he -was the same Jesus 
still— a brother to them as truly as -when he lived among them, 
equally alive to all human sympathies as when he ivalked wdth them 
by the way, or sat down with them in the upper chamber. 

Take, again, the other alternative; that after his resurrection, 
Christ had immediately resumed and continued— even let us say for 
no longer a time than these forty days— the exact kind of life that 
he had led before, returning to aU his old haunts and occupations; 
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spending a day or, two witli Lazarus and liis sister at Betliany; 
traTelliiig up tlirougli Samaria, and sitting wearied by tlie well’s 
nioiitli, as before ; living in Peter’s wife’s sister’s lioiise, dining witli 
Pliarisees ; crossing tlie lake in tlie fishing boat ; companying with 
multitudes on mountain-sides; living and acting outwardly in every 
respect as he had done before — wmuld not such a return on his 
part to all the old familiarities of his former intercourse, have had a 
tendency to check the rising faith in his divinity; to tie his disciples 
down agtiin to a knowdiig of him only after the flesh; to give to the 
hiimaiiity of the Lord such bulk and prominence as to make it in 
tlieir eyes overshadow the divinity? Can you conceive a treatment 
more niccl}' fitted to the spiritual condition, to the spiritual wants of 
tliose men at that time, than the very one which the Lord adopted 
and carried out — so wmll fitted as it was, gradually, gently, without 
violence, (as is ever the mode of his acting in all the jirovinces of his 
spiritual empire,) to lead those disciples on from their first misty, 
imperfect, unworthy ideas of his person, character, and work, on and 
up to clearer, purer, loftier conce]3tions of Him? In wdiat better 
way could a faith in their Master’s divinity have been superinduced 
upon their former faith in him as a man, a friend, a brother, so that 
the two might blend together without damage done to either by the 
union ; their knowledge of him as human, not interfering with their 
trust ill him as divine; their faith in him as God, not weakening 
their attachment to him as man ? 

Mith this key in our hand — a key wLicli unlocks much of the 
mystery of our Lord’s conduct throughout those forty days — ^let ns 
return to Mary in the garden. Slie sees Jesus alive once more 
before her. She hears him as of old call her by her name. He is 
hers, she thinks again; hers, as he had been before; hers, not to be 
torn fj'oni lier again. All tiie w^armth of those former days of familiar 
friendship filling her glad heart, she oflers him not the homage of a 
liigher worship; but, addressing him as he did her, "'Eabboni,” she 
gjxys— my own, my old, my well-beloved Master ! She makes some 
gekure as of embracing him. Gently, but firmly, our Lord repels 
tlie too w'arm, too human, too familiar aiiproacli. “Touch me not, 
Mary.” ‘You think of me as given back to be to you the same 
exactly that I was before. You are mistaken; our relationship is 
changed; our method of intercourse must be altered; you mus^ 
learn to think of me, and to act towards me, difierently fiom wliat 
you CTer did before; I am here, but it is only for a short season; I 
am on earth, but I am now on the w’^ay to my Pather ; my home is 
no longer with you and the others here below, it is there with my 
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Father up in lieaven; still shall I feel to you and all the others as 
tenderly as I ever felt, not ashamed even to call them still niy breth- 
ren. Touch me not, then, Mary; stop not to lavish on me’ an affec- 
tion that has in it too much of the human, too little of the divine; 
but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend to my Father, 
and to your Father, and to my God and your God ; my Father cand 
iny God in a sense in which he is not and cannot be yours; but your 
Father and your God in a sense in wdiicli he could not have been 
yours had I not died and risen, and been on my way now to sit 
down with Him on the throne of glory in the heaven.’ 


III. 

JhE jJoURNEY to jpMMAUS.'J** 

It was towards evening; the day was far spent when the two 
disciples reached Emmaus; yet there wars time enough for them, 
after they had dined, to return by daylight to Jerusalem, (a distance 
of about seven miles, a two or three hours’ walk,) and to be present 
at that evening meeting, in the midst of which Jesus was seen by 
them once more. It must have been between mid-day and sunset 
that the journey to Emmaus was taken. Of the two travellers, the 
name of. one only has been preserved; that of Cleopas, generally 
believed to have been a near relation of Christ — the husband of the 
Virgin Mary’s sister. It w^as not, however, the closeness of the 
relationship to Jesus which won for him the privilege of that strange 
conversation by the way. Had nearness of relationship had aiiytliing 
to do with the matter, there was one siirelyjto whom, above all otliers, 
we might have expected that he w-ould appear on the day of his 
resurrection. Yet neither on that day, nor on any of the forty clays lie 
spent on earth thereafter, does Jesus seem to have made any s]>ecial 
manifestation of himself to his mother, or indeed to have taken any 
individual notice of her whatever. Her name does not once occur in 
the record of this period of our Redeemer’s life. It looks as if with 
that kindly, son-like notice of her from the cross, Jesus had dropped 
the recognition of the earthly relationship altogether, as one not suit- 
able to be carried into that kingdom to wFose throne he was about 
to ascend. 

And as it was notliing in their outward relationship to Jesus, so 
* Lube 24 : 13-33. 
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neitlier was it anytliing in tile personal cliaracter, position, or ser- 
vices of tliese two men wliicli drew dowm upon them this great favor 
from the Lord. They had occupied no prominent place beside the 
Saviour in the course of his ministry. They had exhibited no pecu- 
liar streiigtli of attachment to him, or to his cause. Had Peter and 
James and John been the travellers, it would not have been so ' 
remarkable that he should have given them so many of the hours of 
that first day of his resurrection life; more hours, in fact, than he 
ever gave to any two disciples besides; nay, so far as we can meas- 
ure them, more hours than he gave to any other interview of that 
period — ]“)erhaps as many as were spent in all the other interviews 
togc'ther, for generally they w'ere very brief. What was there in 
those two men to entitle them to such a distinction? They were not ^ 
apostles, nor were they of any great note among the seventy. Our 
Lord's first words to them may perhaps help us to understand why 
it %vas that he joined himself to them. He has been \valkmg beside 
them, so close as to overhear somewhat of their conversation. But 
they are so intent upon the topic which engrosses them, that they 
notice not that a stranger has overtaken them, and been in part a 
listener to their discourse. At last, m manner the easiest and most 
natural, least calculated to give offence, exj)ressive at once of interest 
and sympathy, Jesus breaks in upon their discourse with the inquiry, 
^^Whai manner of communications are these that ye have to one 
another, as ye walk and are sad?” That sadness, who can tell what 
power it had in drawing the Man of sorrows to their side ? It was 
to Mary, weeping in her lonely grief; to Peter, drowned in tears of 
penitciice — that he had already appeared. And now it is to these . 
twQ disciples in their sorrow that he joins himself: so early did the 
risen Saviour assume the gracious office of comforting those who 
mourn, of binding up the broken heart. But in Mary, Peter, and 
these two disciples, three different varieties of human grief were dealt 
with. Mary’s was the grief of a grateful and affectionate heart, 
inouriiiiig the loss of one beloved; Peter’s was the grief of a spirit 
smitttai with the sense of a great offence committed; the grief of the 
two disciples was that of men disappointed, perplexed, thrown into 
despondency and unbelief. It is especially noticed that it w^as while 
they communed together, and reasoned "with one another, that Jesus 
himself drew near to them. There was much about which they w^ell 
might differ and dispute. The yielding of their Master to the power 
of his enemies, and his shameful crucifixion two days before- ^how 
could they reconcile with his undoubted pretensions and power, as a 
prophet so mighty in words and deeds ? This one, that other say- 
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ing of his, pointing to a future, never now, as they fancied, to be 
realized, what could they make of them? Had Jesus himself been 
disappointed, deceived; had he imagined that the ]3eople -would rise 
on his behalf, and prevent his crucifixion?- That might have been, 
had he not so often sho-v^m that he knew all tliat -was passing in 
men’s hearts. Could he, then, have been ignorant how the multitude 
of Jerusalem would feel and act ? There \vas truth, too, in what so 
many of them had flung reproachfully in his teeth, as he hung upon 
the cross: He had saved others, wdiy did he not save himself? What 
a confused heap of difficulties must have risen up before these two 
men’s eyes as they reasoned by the way ! And then besides, there 
was -udiat they had heard just before they left the city — tlie report of 
some women that the}" had gone out, and found the sepulchre empty, 
and had seen angels, who had told them that he -was alive. They, 
indeed, might easily have been deceived ; but Peter and John had 
also gone out. It is true they had seen no angels, nor had any one, 
that they had heard of, seen the Lord himself. But the sepulchre 
had been found empty. The wmmen were right so far; were they 
right also in wdiat they said about the angel’s message? Could 
Jesus actually be alive again? We ‘V'-onder that these two men could 
have left the city at the time they did ; we wonder at this perhaps 
the more because we know that, had they but waited an hour or two 
longer, they would have had all their doubts resolved. It is clear 
enough, however, that neither of them had any faith in the resurrec- 
tion; and as clear that they w^ere dissatisfied with their unbelief — 
altogether puzzled and perplexed. Ignorant, they needed to be 
taught; deeply prejudiced, they needed to have their prejudices 
removed. For hours and liourKS, for days and days, they might have 
remained together without clearing up the difficulties that besci 
them. But now^, in pity and in love, the great Enlightener Inmself 
appears— appears in the garb of a stranger wiio joins them by the 
way. They do* not at first, they do not at all througli the emnest 
conversation which follows, recognize him. 

In reading the accounts of aU the different appearances of Christ 
after his resurrection, the conviction seems forced upon us, that some 
alteration had taken place in the aspect of our Saviour, eiunigh to 
create a momentary hesitation in recognizing him, yet not e-nougb, 
after a closer inspection, to leave any doubt as to his identitj'. ’ In 
the garden, Mary Magdalene was so absorbed in her sorrow^ so 
iitteiiy xmprepared to meet the living Master— she looked sorindi- 
rectly, with such a heedless glance at the stranger, wdiom she took 
to be the gardener— that we do not wonder at her failing to see at 
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first wlio lie was. So sooiij however, as her name was uttered, and 
she turned and fixed that steadier look upon the speaker, the recog- 
nition was complete. To the women by the way, to whom next he 
showed himself, his very salutation revealed him, and left them no 
rooin for doubting that it was he. They held, him by the feet, too, 
for a moment or two, as they worshipped, and got the evidence of 
touch as well as sight to assure them of his bodily presence. That 
evening, in the upper chamber, the disciples were assembled. They 
could not ho taken by surprise. They were prepared by the reports 
of Mary Magdalene, of the women, of Peter, of the two disciples from 
Emmaus, to believe that he was alive; yet when Jesus stood in the 
midst of them, they supposed that they had seen a spirit ; so troubled 
were, tlicy at the sight, so inci'edulous were they even as they looked 
at liini, that he had to say to them: “Why are ye troubled, and why 
do thoughts arise in your heart? Behold my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself; handle me, and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as ye see me have;” and still further, to remove all doubt, he 
asked that some meat should be presented, and he took the piece of 
the broiled fish and the honeycomb, and did eat them in their pres- 
ence. It may have been the sudden apparition of Christ in the midst 
of them, while the doors of the chamber remained unopened, which, 
ill part, begot the belief that it was a spirit that stood before them; 
but that there ivas something too in the changed appearance of their 
Master, which helped to sustain that behef, is evident, from what is 
told us of his next appearance by the lake side of Galilee. John’s 
quick’s eye and ear recognized him from the boat; but when they 
had all landed and gathered round him, “ None of them,” it is said, 
“durst ask him, Who art thou? knowing that it was the Lord.” 
Whence the desire to put such a question, but from a passing shad- 
ow}- doubt, and whence the doubt but from some change in his 
appearance? When afterwards, on the mountain which he had 
ap[H.>inted, Jesus showed himself to above five hundred brethen at 
once, they saw him, and worshipped; but some, it is said, doubted — 
those, lot us believe, who saw him then for the first and only time, 
and on whom the sight seems to have had the same efiect that it had 
in the first instance on nearly all who witnessed it. It seems to us 
the best, if not the only way of accounting for this, to suppose that 
tlie resurrection body of our Lord had passed through a stage or 
two in its transition from the natural into the spiritual body ; from 
its coixlition as nailed upon the cross, to its etherealized and glori- 
fied condition as now upon the throne; the flesh and blood which 
cannot inherit tlie heavenly kingdom, still there, yet so modified as to 
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be more plastic under the power of the indwelling spirit, less subject 
to the material laws and conditions of its earlier being, the corrupti- 
ble on its way to the incorruptible, the mortal putting on the clothing 
of immortality. And that strange, half spiritual appearance which 
the risen Lord presented, may it not have served to furtlier the great 
end that our Lord had in view throughout the forty days, namely, to 
wean the minds of his disciples from their earlier, lower, move human 
conceptions of him, to a true faith in his mingled humanity and 
divinity? 

There was, however, something sirecial, I believe, in this iustanee 
of the two disciples travelling to Emniaus. They might not have 
recognized him, as, clothed perhaps in the garb of an ordinary trav- 
eller, he put his first questions to them by the way; but when lie 
assumed the office of their instructor, and, showing such intimate 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, made their heai-ts burn within 
them, as he unfolded their new meaning, must they not many a time 
have turned on him a very searching loot, wondering, as they looked, 
who this strange teacher possibly could be ? Yet were two or three 
hours spent in that close and earnest conversation, without their 
once suspecting that it was the Lord. How accm-ately does thi.s 
accord with the differing statements of Mark and Luke ! Mark dis- 
tinctly tells us that he appeared to them in another, in a strange 
form — a form different from that in which they had seen him previ- 
ously. He appeai'ed to them, as to all the others, somewhat changed 
in aspect ; but had that been all, they would speedily have recovered 
from their first surprise, and ere many minutes, would have identi- 
fied him. Eor a reason, however, hereafter to be alluded to, our 
Lord purposely concealed himself till his work of instruction was 
completed, and drew a veil of some kind over their eyes, which hin- 
dered their discovery of him by the way. 

He comes to them as an entire stranger, such as they might nat- 
urally have inet upon the road; and it is as a stranger tliat througli- 
out he converses with them. “ What manner of communications,'' ho 
says, “are those that ye have one to another, as ye walk, and are 
sad?” Little need, thought one of them (his own deep interest in 
them leading him, perhaps, to exaggerate that felt by tlic gonend 
cornmiinity)— little need of asking such a question. Of what could 
any two men leaving Jerusalem, only two days after that crucifixion 
had occurred— of what else than of it, and him the Crucified, could 
they be talking? “Art thou only,” says Cleopas, “a stranger in 
Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are come to pass 
there in these days ?” And the stranger says to him, “What things?” 
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Tliiis it is, by questions needless for Hm on his own account to put, 
but very useful to them to answer, that Jesus draws out from them 
that statement, which at once reveals the extent of their ignorance 
and incredulity, but, at the same time, the amount of their belief, the 
strength of their attachment to Christ, and the bitterness of that grief 
which the disappointment of their expectations regarding him had 
created. A stranger though this man is to them, they do not hesi- 
tate to confess their faith in Jesus of Nazareth as a prophet mighty 
ill words and deeds ; obnoxious as they know the now hated sect to 
be, they do not hesitate to acknowledge themselves openly as disci- 
|)les of this persecuted and now crucified Nazareiie, though the hope 
they onec Iiad, that he should have been the Eedeemer of Israel, 
they must confess themselves to have relinquished. Nay, so far has 
the luridly and sympathizing inquiry of this stranger won for him a 
way into tlieir confidence, that, as if he must be interested in all that 
concerned the discipleship of Jesus, they tell him what certain wom- 
en of their company, and certain others of themselves, had reported 
about the sepulchre. 

The stranger’s end is gained. The wound has been gently probed ; 
its nature and extent' revealed ; and now the remedy is to be applied. 
He who had asked to be informed, takes the place of the instructor ; 
he who had been reproached for his ignorance, reproaches in his turn. 

“ O fools, and slow of heart to believe !” Slow of heart indeed, and 
difficult to comince had they been, who, after such explicit declara- 
tions of his own beforehand, that he should he delivered up to the 
rulers, and suffer many things at tlieir hands, and be crucified, and 
rise again the third day, had nevertheless remained so obstinate in 
their iiicredulity. Truly the rebuke was needed. Yet how faithful 
are the wounds of a friend; lie wounds but to heal; he rebukes the 
unbelief, but instantly proceeds to remove its grounds, even as he 
rose from his slumber in the storm-tossed fishing-boat, first to rebuke 
the disciples for their unbelieving fears, and then to quiet the tem- 
pest which had produced them. The one great, misleading preju- 
dice of the disciples had been their belief that the path of the prom- 
ised Messiah was only to be one of triumph and of glory. To rectify 
tliat error, it was only required that they should be made to see that 
the predicted triumph and glory were alone to be reached through the 
dark avenues of suffering and of death. “0 fools, and slow of heart 
to believe all that the prophets have spoken: ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory ? And begin- 
ning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself.” Either Christ, then, is 
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not liimself to be believed — ^in whieli case it were useless to hear and 
read anything about him — or in those Old Testament Scriptures there 
are to be seen everywhere prophetic fingers pointing forward to Him. 
To search those Scriptures, and to find little or nothing there of 
Christ, little or nothing to show” how^ it behooved him to siiirer, and 
then to enter into his glory, is to handle them after a tcct diiXv-vinii 
fashion from that in wdiich they w”ere handled by our Lord lumsrlf. 

It is not likely that these three travellers had a (topy of tiui Did 
Testament in their hands. It w”as not by reference to clirqder and 
verse, that the exposition of the Saviour wms conducted; it was Iw 
no minute criticism of wmrds and phrases, that the coiiTietion of 
these wayfaring men w”as carried. They W”ere familiar gt^neralh" witli 
the Scriptures. One or tw”0 of the leading prophecies about tin*, IMes- 
siah, such as that first one of God himself in paradise, as to tin.* seial 
of the woman and the serpent; such as that of Moses as to the rais- 
ing up of a prophet like unto himself ; such as that of Isaiah, wlien 
he saw his glory, and testified beforehand of the sufierings hj which 
that glory should be preceded and entered ; such as that of Daniel 
about the Messiah being cut off, but not for himself — Jesus may have 
quoted. But not alone from direct and specific prophecies— from 
the paschal lamb, and the smitten rock, and the serpent of brass, and 
the blood-sprinkled mercy-seat, but from the wdiole history of the 
Jewish people — from the entire circle of types and ceremonies and 
sacrifices, did Jesus draw forth the materials of that wmnderfiil expo- 
sition by which, for twm hours or so, he kept those listening men hang- 
ing upon his lips. As wm think wiio the expounder in that instance 
was, and wiiat the materials of his exposition, how” iiatoal the ex- 
pression, Would that I had heard all these things concerning Christ 
illustrated by Christ himself ! But have w^e not the substance of that 
exposition, as much of it as is needful for ns to have, preserved in 
the waitings of the Hew Testament, and may we not be sure that if 
w'e believe not them, neither wmiild w”e be persuaded thougli one rose 
from the dead, as Jesus that morning had done, and should teach us 
even as he taught those twm disciples? 

There was something indeed peculiarly, sublimely inten'Sting in 
that tw”0 hours’ walk and talk of these three men on the ■wa.y to 
Emmaus. - Had you been on that road that day, had you met tliose 
travellers as they ioumeyed on, beyond the earnestness of tiuur con- 
versation with one another, you woirld have seen nothing remarkalsk^ 
about them, nothing to make you timn and look back upon tkem as 
they passed. Two of them are men in humble attire, travelling in 
the humblest fashion, returning to one of the humblest village-homes : 
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and tlie tliird, tliere is no tiling about him different in appearance from 
the Ollier two ; nothing to keep them from conyersing with him as an 
eqiiaj, one with whom the most unrestrained familiarity might be 
iiseil.. Yet yho is He? He who that very morning had burst the 
baiiit 'is (jf the grave; he in honor of wdiose exit from the tomb an- 
gels ijom licaven luid been despatched to ymtch at the foot and at 
tlie lieuil of the sacred spot, wdiere in death his body had for a time 
reposed; he wlio wais now upon his way to enter into that glory 
vliiih he had with the Father before the world wms — incarnate Deity 
liesli fioui tlie conflicts and the victories of the garden, the cross, the 
siqu I icl i re. It is literally God walking with men, men walking, though 
they kiKov it not, with Godv History tells us of earthly sovereigns 
stripling themselves at times of all the tokens and trappings of roy- 
alty, )r the purpose of mixing on equal terms with the humblest of 
their people ; but history never told, and imagination never pictured 
a disguise, an incognito like this. But why was that disguise adopt- 
ed, and, ill this instance, so long preserved ? Why, instead of doing 
as he did Vvith the eleven, first manifesting himself, and then opening 
their understanding to understand the Scriptures, did he keep him- 
self 'anknown all the time that the work of exposition was going on? 
]\taT it not liave been to obtain such a simple, natural, easy access 
for f ile truth into these two men’s minds and. hearts, as to give it, 
even wlien unsupported by the weight of his own personal authority, 
a firmer and securer hold? Whatever may have been its more spe- 
cial object as regards the t^vo disciples, wonderful indeed was that 
condescension of our Lord which led him to give so many hours of 
his first resurrection-day to this humble office. Many a proud scribe 
ill Jerusalem would have recoiled from it, have deemed it a waste of 
his precious time, if asked to accompany two such humble men, and 
spend so much of one of his Sabbaths in instructing them out of the 
Seri] dares. The divine Eedeemer himself thought it not a task too 
lowly; mid 1)y devoting, in his own person, so much of that first 
Christian Sabbath to it, has he not at once left behind him a pattern 
of what till true and faithful exposition of the sacred Scriptures ought 
to be, ei eii the unfolding of the -things touching a once crucified, but 
now exalted Saviour; and has he not dignified, by himself engaging 
in it, the work of one man’s trying, at any time, or in any wmy, to 
lead another to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus? 

It Avas Avitli heavy hearts that the tAvo disciples had left Jerusa- 
lem; mid had all the journey been like the first few paces of it, it 
liad seemed a long way to Emmaus. But they are at the village noAv, 
and the road had never appeared so short. Had they imagined they 
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could be there so soon, they would have lingered on the road. And 
now this stranger, whose discourse had so beguiled the wav, and 
made their hearts so burn within tliem, makes as if lie would go far- 
ther. Emmaus, it would seem, is not his resting-place. But liow can 
they part from him? How may that conversation, wliieh lias shod 
such a fresh light into their understandings, such a new into 

their hearts, be prolonged? They invite, they urge him to romain. 
He gives, he makes the opportunity for their constraining liim iu hi* 
their guest. He acts as he had done with the two blind la-ggars ; 
with the disciples in the storm ; with the Syro]>h(onician woman. 
He suffers violence to be used 'with him; and tium, when hv has 
brought out all the strength of desire and afitiction towaiVls him in 
the earnest entreaty, he yields to the urgency he had himself excittnl. 
The two disciples constrain him, and he goes in api'iarently to abide 
with them. They have him now, as they think, witli them for tlie 
whole evening; and what an evening it shall be, when, supper over, 
the conversation of the wayside may be renewed. The hnnilJe talde 
is quickly spread. This is the home, it has been thouglit, of one of 
the two disciples, and he whose home it is prepares to do tlie duty 
of the host. That duty is taken out of his hands. Tlie mysterious 
stranger takes the bread ; he blesses, he breaks, lie gives. Who bpt 
One could bless and break and give in such a way as this ? The 
scales fall from the disciples’ eyes. ’Tis he, their own lost but now 
recovered Lord and Master. Let him wait but a moment or two, 
they shall be clasping him, as Mary would fain have done, to their 
hearts, or, falling down, as the women did, and worshipping at his 
feet. Time is not given them. He reveals himself, and disapfiears. 
This moment known by them, the next vanishing from their sight. 


IV. 

Jhe ^vening JAebting* 

When they left Jerusalem on the afternoon of the first day of the 
week, the two disciples had intended to remain that niglit, perhaps 
permanently, at Emmaus. The Paschal Sabbath over, thtw had 
resolved to return to their village , home, to their old way of living, 
burying, as best they could, their expectations disa|)puintiHl^ But 
the conversation by the way, the manifestation in the breaking of 

* Mark 16 : IB, 14 ; Luke 24 : 33-49 ; Jolm 20 . 10-23. 
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bread, that revealed and vanishing presence of their risen Lord, 
altered the whole current of their thoughts and acts. They could 
not stay at Emmaiis. Late as it was, they instantly arose and 
returned 'to Jerusalem. How quickly, how eagerly would they 
retrace their steps ! What manner of communications would those 
be that they would now have wdth one another; how dijfferent from 
those which J esus had interrupted ; the incredulity turned now into 
faith, the sadness into joy. The stranger who had made their hearts 
burn within them, on their way out to the village, he too was travers- 
ing at the same time the road they took on their way back to Jeru- 
salem. But he did not join them now; he left them to muse in 
silence on all they had seen and heard, or to add to each other’s 
wonder, gratitude, and gladness, by talking to one another by the 
way. Their hearts were now full of the desire to tell to the brethren 
they had left behind in the city all that had happened. On reaching 
Jerusalem, they get at once the opportunity they so much desire. A 
meeting of the apostles, and of as many others as they could conve- 
niently call together, or could entirely trust, had quiefcly, somewhat 
stealthily convened ; the first, we may believe, since the Thursday 
evening meeting in the upper chamber. And where but in that same 
chamber can we imagine that this Sunday evening assembly gather- 
ed ? The doors were closed against intruders, but these two well- 
known disciples from Emmaiis are easily recognized, and at once 
admitted. In what an agitated, conflicting state of thought and feel- 
ing do they find those assembled there! They had all heard the 
reports of the women and of Mary Magdalene ; but they say little or 
iiothiDg about them ; perhaps give them little credit. But there is 
Peter, wlioiii no one can well distrust, telling aM the particulars of 
liis interview, and carrying the conviction of so many, that they are 
joyfully exclaiming; “ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Hiinon.” But this is not the general, not at least the universal state 
of sciitiineiit. The two disciples tell their tale, but it falls on many 
an incredulous ear. They are as little believed as the women and 
Mary Magdalene had been. They are trying all they can by a 
minute recital of how Jesus had been known of them, to remove the 
incredulity, when suddenly, coming as a spirit cometh, casting no 
shadow Ix'forc him, the doors not being open to let him in, no sight 
nor sound giving token of liis approach, Jesus himself is in the midst 
of thorn, and his “ Peace be unto you’’ stills at once the conflicting 
conversation that had been going on. The manner of this appear- 
ance may have been wholly miraculous and supernatural, or it may 
have been partly or wholly due to those new properties with which 
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the resurrection body of the SaTioiir was endowed. Upon this diffi- 
cult topic I have already said all it seems needful or perluips p^sssil^le 
to say. We must leave it clothed with the mystery wliieh surroiiiuls 
it. No mysteiy-, however, hangs round the Idndly, condescending 
manner in which Jesus pi’oceeds to deal with tlie terror wldcli his 
sudden appearance had created. He points to Ins liainis, his leet, 
his side, to the marks of those wounds that told of his recent dt‘aiii; 
marks which it pleased him that his resiirrection body should still 
bear; marks which, it would seem from the apocalyptic vision, were‘ 
not to be effaced even from that glorified body which he carritul to 
the throne; marks wdiich that form is to wear for ever, the only visi- 
ble memorials that are to survive of the great decoast^ accompiishi‘d 
at Jerusalem. Jesus asks them to handle him; an invitation which 
it is difficult to say whether they accepted or not. He shuAs*s them 
his hands and his feet; and while yet tliey believe n{>t fur ami 
wonder, he seeks still further to remove their incredulity, by showing 
them that he has still the i>ower, though no longer the need, of ])ar- 
taking with them of their ordinary food. He eats of the fisli ami of 
the honeycomb. Doubt now gives place to conviction, fear to be- 
lieving joy; a joy so fresh, so full, that it in turn begins to shake the 
new-born faith. How true to nature all this rapid succession of con- 
flicting sentiments. Now at last, however, that little company of 
disciples has settled into a condition fitting it to listen, and eJesus 
returns to the subject that had engrossed the conversation on the 
way out to Emmaus; to this larger, more infliieiitial audience he un- 
folds the testimony that Moses, the prophets, the Psalms — all tlie 
three divisions into which the Scriptures of the Old Testaiiieiit were 
classified by the Jews— rendered to his Messiahship ; dwelling jmr- 
ticularly upon the topic most suited to the existing condition of tiieir 
thoughts, how, in accordance with all that liad ])een iK-fortham! 
declared and signified, it behooved him, as tlio Ohiist, to sulfbr amd 
then to-rise again the third daj, '‘Then opened he tluar underslaoui- 
ing, that they might understand the Scriptures.'' Vvlierewa*, ila-re- 
fore, in the writings of any one of these Christ-taught iiu?n ilu^y lefer 
an important passage of the Old Testament to the Messiah,, wt^ may 
conclude that they had for doing so the direct and authoritative 
sanction of our Lord's own interpretation. 

' ^ But his Messiahship, his death, his resurrection, were not matters 
in . which they alone, their nation alone, were interested. Now that 
the needful work of suffering and. death was over; now that the" won- 
derful exhibition at once of the sacredness of the Divine law, the 
holiness of the Divine character, the deep unutterable love of God, 
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liad been gijen ; now, wide over all the world, were repentance and 
i emission of sin to be proclaimed in his name; and they, the men to 
whoin Jesus was then speaking, were to be’ the witnesses, the heralds, 
the preachers of this large and all-embracing gospel of peace on earth, 
and good-Avill on God’s part towards all the children of men: the first 
and (mrliast hint this of the nature and the extent of their great com- 
mission ; a Iiint which they did not then understand, which they did 
not understand even under the enlightening and quickening influence 
of the day of Pentecost. So far their understanding was opened, that 
they saw clearly now” that Christ ought to have suffered these things, 
tuul thoji to enter into his glory; but their understanding was shut as 
to tluit proelamatioii of God’s forgiving mercy and love, which now 
in tlie name of Jesus was to be borne abroad over the whole earth. 

Put though it was to be left to time, and the after teachings of 
the Spirit, to lift them out of their narrow conceptions of the Divine 
love to man, as if its outgoings were to be limited to the pale of any 
one community upon earth, still an initial impression of the sacred- 
iiess of their vocation as his disciples, of the manner in which the 
duties of that vocation could alone properly be discharged, and of the 
blessed and enduring results which were to follow in the train of that 
discharge, might be made upon their minds. And this was the result 
which Jesus, in the most striking and solemn manner, proceeded nov/ 
to bring about : the first step taken b}' him in the gradual and slow- 
iiioving process of qualifying them for that mission which they, and 
all other disciples of the Saviour after them, were to undertake and 
carry out. 

Then said Jesus unto them again, ‘‘Peace be unto yoti!” His 
first greeting, in which the same words had been used, they had been 
too surprised and affrighted to listen to, or take home. Now that 
their minds had become more composed, that they had settled down 
into a tranquil and joyful conviction that it was indeed their risen 
Dord who was in the midst of them, he repeats the greeting; repeats 
it that they might not take it — though it was the common salutation 
plmise lie used, as meant merely to be the usual greeting with which 
Jcov met Jew in the ordinary intercourse of life ; that they might not 
take it as a mere expression of good-will, a wash for their welfare ; 
but that they might have their thoughts thrown back upon what, 
three evenings before, he had said to them: “Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you : not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. %Let not your hearts be troubled, neither let them, be afraid,” 
He had said so wdth the cross, with the sepulchre before him. And 
now^ the peace having been secured, and sealed by the blood of the 
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cross ancrtlie rising from tlie sepulchre, with a new emphasis he says 
to them; ' Peace, my peace, peace with God, peace of conscience, tlie 
peace of pardon be unto you; take it as coining to you through nii‘. ; 
enter into, and enjby it as the fruit of my passion, as CkxVs gift 
t (0 you ill me. Let the quickening, the coinforting assuranci..' that 
God is at peace with you, that you are at peace with God, take imjs- 
session of your hearts; that, having tasted and seen that the Lord is 
gracious, you may be prepared for executing the high err:iiul ou 
which I am about to send you forth, that of publishing evcrywhtnn 
the gospel of this peace; preaching peace by me to tlicni that are 
afar off, and to them that are nigh; ‘‘For as my Fatlua; soul mt\ 
even so noiv send I you.” I send you forth in my miuu\ and 1 will 
qualify you by my Spirit.’ And having said so, he breatlied on tlieni, 
and said, “Eeeeive ye the Holy Ghost” — an outward and expressivt^ 
symbol of the twofold truth, that dead, motionless, useless for all the 
common work of this earthly existence, as lay that dust which the 
hand of the Creator moulded into human form till he breathed into it 
the breath of his natural life, so dead, motionless, useless for tlie 
work of our Christian’ calling do we all lie, till the lireatli of true 
spiritual life be breathed into us by the Holy Ghost. And as it was 
from^the lips of the risen Saviour that the breath proceeded, wliicli 
spread out upon the little company at Jerusalem, so is it from tlie 
risen, exalted Saviour that the Spirit comes, whose life-giving in fi li- 
enees spread over the whole church of the first-born. But specially 
upon this occasion was the breathing of Jesus upon the disciples, 
and the gift which accompanied that breathing, meant to indicate 
that the mission on which Jesus was sending these disciples out— 
that of being witnesses for him — was one that could , alone be dis- 
charged by those who, through him, had received more or h\ss of that 
heavenly gift. It was this impartation of the Spirit, wliich was to 
form the one, indispensable qualification for the work ; witlnnit 
it could not be done. We know, historically, that it was ])ut a very 
limited measure of this gift wdiich tvas actually, upon this occasion, 
bestowed. The Holy Ghost was not yet in his fulness givtn,g becaiis*' 
that Jesus was not yet glorified. The more plentiful etrusiou of this 
gift was reserved |or the day of Pentecost. That Spirit, who was to 
convince of sin, and to lead into all truth, began even then, indixnl, 
his gracious work in the minds and hearts of these disciples, by i*ou- 
vincing them of their unbelief and hardness of heart, and by opening 
their minds to understand the Scriptures. This was but an earnest 
of better things to come— a few sprinkled drops of that fuller bap- 
tism wherewith they were afterwards to be baptized; but yet enough 
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to teacli that it was by Spirit-taught, Spirib moved men — by men in 
whose breasts the heaven-kindled fire of the true spiritual life had 
begoii to burn that the commission Jesus had been giving could 
be executed. And let not those to whom Jesus is now speak- 
ing, s|)eaking as the heads and representatives of the whole body of 
his lru<^ to] lowers upon earth; let them not think, weak as they are, 
puwtaioss as they appear, that, in going forth to proclaim in his 
nauHs to every penitent transgressor, the free, full, instant, gracious 
pardon of all his sins, they are embai'king in an ideal, unreal work — 
a woi'k of wliicli they shall never know whether they are succeeding 
in it (.)!• not. 

^ No, says the >Saviour ; ‘Partake of the peace I now impart, ac- 
cept the eoiumissioii I now bestow; go forth in my name; receive ye 
the Holy (Uiost to guide you ; announce the news of God to sinners ; 
proclaim tlie remission of sins, and, verily I say, whosesoever sins ye 
thus remit, they are remitted ; whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.’ Such I take to be the real spirit and objects of these last 
words of Jesus, as spoken by him to his disciples at this time ; words 
spoken to animate them in their after work by the assurance that 
tlnw should not labor in vain ; that what they should do on earth 
sliould be owned and ratified in heaven. It ■were to misinterpret the 
incidents of that evening meeting; it -were to mistake the simple, im- 
niediate, and precise object which, in using them, our Lord had in 
view, to explain these words, as if they were intended to clothe the 
eleven apostles, and after them, their successors or representatives — 
to clothe any class of officials in the church, exclusively, with a power 
of remitting and retaining sins. Where is the evidence that, as ori- 
ginally spoken, the words were addressed exclusively to the eleven? 
Thert‘. werc3 others present as well as they, “ The two disciples,” 
liiike tells us, “found the eleven gathered together, and those that 
weia* with them,” These other members of the infant church, with 
the two disciples, had the benediction pronounced on them, as well 
as on the eleven ; the instructions were given to them as well as 
to t]ii3 eleven ; the breath was breathed on them as w’-ell as on the 
eleven. Had Jesus meant, when he spake of this remitting and re- 
taining sins, to restrict to the eleven the power and privileges con- 
i f erred, should he not by some word or token have made it manifest 

tliat such was his desire? At other times he was at pains to single 
out the twelve, when he had something meant for their eyes and their 
ears ^lone. Is it likely that at this time he would have omitted to 
I draw a line between them and the others who ■were before him, had 

it been to them that these closing words were exclusively addressed ? 
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But we liave another and still stronger reason for not bolieviug in 
any sucli restriction. Jesus had once before used words nf nrnrly 
the same import with those that are now before us, ami ho haii ad- 
dressed them to the disciples at large: “Moreover, if tliy Imollier 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault botween tls*: and 
him alone : if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy hrotlior. ihit 
if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or tvo^ naa'i', in 
the mouth of two or three witncvsses every word may bo ('stabiishi’d. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the (duuvii : ]nA. i( 
he neglect to hear the clmrch, let him be unto ih(H‘ as a hoaihiS) 
man and a publican. Verily I say unto you, Whatsoover yv shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whaistJovor yo shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Again I say unif ^ y<m, lluit 
if two of shall agree on earth as touching anything that tliry 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father wliieli is in lu*a\<'n. 
For where two or three are gathered together in my name, thm*e am 
I in the midst of them.” The two concluding verses, as well as the 
preceding context, contain the conclusive evidence, that it was ]int to 
any select class or order of his followers that Jesus said, “Mliatso- 
ever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatso- 
soever je shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.'* (Matt. 
18:15-20.) 

We are not in the least disposed to doubt, that wliile Clirist 
speaks of the remitting and the retaining of sins as pertaining to the 
church at large, his Avords cover the acts of the cliiireh in her organ- 
ized capacity, the inflicting and removing of ecclesiastical censure's 
through her office-bearers in the exercise of discipline. Here, how- 
CA^er, AA^e haA^e two remarks to make: First, that it is only so far as 
these acts are done by spiritual men, seeking and folloAving tlu* guid- 
ance of the Spirit, only so far as they are in accordanc'c Avitii dirist's 
own expressed Avill, that they are of ain^ avail, or can plead a,uv heav- 
enly ratification; and, secondly, that all the force tlun- carry is nothing 
more or less than an authoritative and official declanitiou (if what 
that will of the Lord is. Neither in any man, in any or anv 
priest, in any community, or in any ecclesiastical court, lies rim 
absolute, the independent, the arbitrary power to absolve the. sinner 
from his sins. But did not he, Ave are asked, Avith whom alone it is 
acknowledged that that poAver rests, appoint the ehwni as his earililv 
delegates,, and in the commission here' given them, convey into theii 
hands as* such, that poAver? Just as little as in two other commis- 
sions given to two of the old prophets, he handed over to them that 
power over the kingdoms and nations of the earth Avhich ayc rightly 
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believe and affirm resides alone in the hands of the Almighty. 
‘‘Then the Lord put forth his hand, and touched my mouth: and 
tlie Lord said unto me, Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth. 
See, I liav€3 this day set thee over the nations, and over the king- 
doms, to mot out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw 
d(Ovn, Jind to build, and to plant.” Jer. 1:9, 10. ‘^It came to pass 
also ill the iwelftli year, in the fifteenth day of the month, that the 
word ot the Lord came unto me, saying, Son of man, wail for the 
multitude ot Egypt, and cast them down, even her, and the daiigh- 
ttU's of the lamous nations, unto the nether parts of the earth, with 
iliem that go down into the pit.” Ezek 32:17, 18. 

Hert\ in tiuans not less distinct than those in which Christ gives 
his dis(‘iples power over the sins of men, to remit or to retain, God 
givt‘s io tlie two prophets power over the nations to cast down and 
to destroy. The true interpretation of the grant or commission is in 
l)otli eases the saine. In the exercise of any power, inherent or 
delegated, natural or acquired, Jeremiah and Ezekiel were altogether 
impotent of themselves to overturn a nation; in the exercise of any 
power, original or conferred, personal or official, the apostles were 
just as impotent to remove any sinner's guilt. The prophet’s func- 
tion was limited to the denouncing of a doom which it was for the 
liaiid of Jeliovali alone to execute. The church’s function is as 
strictly limited to the announcing of a pardon -which it is for the 
grace of the heavenly Forgiven alone to bestow. And if, in execu- 
ting that simple but most honorable office of proclaiming unto all 
iiien tliat there is remission of sins through the name of Jesus, she 
teaclies that it is alone through her channels — through channels 
that priestly or ordained and consecrated hands can alone open— the 
]>ardoii cometh, she trenches upon the rights and pjrerogatives of 
Him wlioni slie represents, and turns that eye upon herself that 
should be turned alone on him. 

Ihit it is the gracious office of the church, of every individual 
inomber thereof, of every distinct community thereof, in the sense 
]\ere. indicated, to absolve the sinner, to assure him of the divine 
forgiveness, to help him to believe in that forgiveness. Wherever 
iln 3 gos])el of the grace of God is preached, not generally, but point- 
edly, to an individual man, and he is entreated and encouraged to 
take hold of peace, to accept of pardon, to trust in the mercy of 
Jesus, to believe in the forgiving love of God — then is that oflJce of 
remityiig sins in the name of Jesus undertaken and discharged. Two 
illustrative instances occur to us; the, one public and official, the 
other private and personal. The first is that of the penitent offender 
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at Corintli, who was in clanger of being swallowed up of oyermiicii 
sorrow. Assuming that it lay with the church to extend lier forgive- 
ness to that offender, desiring to do nothing his own iiidi\hlnal 

authority, claiming no exclusive power of priestly abst^lutinn, Paul 
invites’ the Corinthian believers to deal temhaly, forgivingly with 
that man, and to receive him back into their coiiiniuniun, [eiliug 
them that he was ciuite prepared to go along with tluan in Mich 
treatment of the penitent, ^AVherefore I 1)eset‘ch youP lie says, 
“that you would confirm your love toward him. To whom yr* for- 
give anything, I forgive also; for if I forgave anything, to wlif)iji I 
forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it, in the ptfrsou of C!lri^^.” I'la? 
great object was to make the repentant one had how widt\ hnw 
generous, how cordial and unreserved was tlie forgivene*ss whieh Hie* 
church extended to him, that he might all the more tandalingly 
repose in that other sjunpathy, that other forgivtuuMs, which, far as 
the heavens are above the earth, are above all the synipatln\ all the 
forgiveness of man. 

Our other instance belongs to a late period in the lift* of the 
beloved disciple. It lies beyond the period embraced in llu^ Xew 
Testament history, but is well authenticated. When tht*- tyrant who 
sent John to Patmos was dead, the apostle returned to Ephesus. 
Engaged in a visitation of the neighboring churches, he saw in one 
of them a youth of so attractive an appearance that he s]K‘ciaIIy 
committed him to the care and guardianship of the bishop, or chief 
minister of the church. The minister took the joutli to liis own 
home, cherished him, educated him, and at lengtli liaptize-d him. 
As he grew up, however, the care of his guardian relaxed, and he 
fell into the company of a band of idle and dissolute youths, who 
.plunged together into a career of sin which led to the conniiiitai of 
offences that exposed them to tlie severest penalties of the law. 
Escaped from all restraint, and forming his association into a hand 
of robbers, the youth became their captain, surpassing all of theiu in 
deeds of violence and blood. Time ran on, and tht^ agetl apnsile 
once more visited the same church. He asked about tin* youth, ami 
wept when lie heard his story. He took his way instamh to the 
district which the robber-band infested, and was taken prisoner by 
the oiitguard of the banditti. He neither tried to Hy nor nihivd any 
resistance to his captors. “Conduct me to your captain,’' lit* said to 
them;, :“ITiave,com6 for the very purpose of seeing him,” As soon 
as he recognized the venerable apostle advancing towartls him, the 
captain would have fled; but the apostle pursued him, crying out, 
“Why dost .thou fly, my son, from .'me thy father--thy defenceless 
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aged fafclier ? Have compassion on me, my son. Fear not, thou still 
liast hope. I will intercede with Christ for thee. Believe that 
Clirist hath sent me.” The fugitive was arrested. . They met once 
nioi(\ I ho apostle entreated him ; prayed with him ; solemnly assured 
liim that there was pardon for him at the hands of Christ; and did 
not loa\e. him till he led him back again, and restored him to the 
olnirmi. In tlie manner of his restoring that erring youth, the be- 
IovcmI a]>ostle showed how thoronghly he had imbibed the spirit of 
liis di\iuo Haster, from whose lips half a century before he had lis- 
teiiod to tlie w^ords, “ hosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted.”' 


V, 

JhE JnCREDULITY of JhOMAS/!* 

W'as it his fault, or his misfortune simply, that Thomas’ was not 
present at that first meeting on the evening of the day of the resur- 
i\,*ction? Cleaiiy enough, ive cannot charge his absence with the 
same kind of neglect, with wdiich now a refusal to join in the ordinary 
services of the sanctuary would be loaded; for no such services had 
then been instituted, nor had any authority, human or divine, as yet 
prescribed them. That evening conference, hastily summoned under 
tlie prompting of the strange incidents of the day, was, in fact, the 
first of those assemblings on the Lord’s day which have since be- 
eoiiie one of the established customs of Christianity. But as no 
such custom had as yet been established, Thomas cannot be accused 
of violating it. The circumstances, however, under wdiicli that con- 
ferc‘nee w'us held, wx‘re so peculiar, the pressure wdiich prompted it 
so urgent, that W’e cannot imagine that any slight or fortuitous im- 
|>ediment w’ould have kept any one of the eleven away. It may, 
tlierefore, have been Thomas’ extreme incredulity as to the fact of 
the ri?siirrection, the utter and blank despair into which the death of 
Ids Master had cast him, which indisposed him to join the rest. If 
it were so; if he kept aloof from his brethren as believing that no 
good could come from their assembling; that it -was all over with 
the liojies as to their Master which they had been cherishing; that 
they were mere idle tales which had been circulating about his hav- 
ing risen from the dead — then, for his neglect of all that Jesus had 
predicted about his death and resurrection, and for his treatment of 

* John 20: 24-29. 
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tlie testimony of Peter and the other early Ti>sitors of the sepulchre, 
he was amply punished, in losing that sight of the risen Jesus given 
to the others, and in his being left, for the seven days that fol- 
lowed, to the wretchedness of uncertainty and doubt — an uncer- 
tainty and doubt which would be all the bitterer, as contrastiMl with 
the unclouded convictions and new-born joy of his brother disciples. 
While they, lifted from the depths of their despair, were congi’a.tii- 
latiiig one another on the great triumph over death and the grjive 
which their Master had achieved, were 'strengthening each other's 
faith, and heightening each other’s joy, he, alone and dis(*oiisolatt\ 
was scraping together the scanty food on which his incredulity might 
nourish itself. In the course of that week, his brethren matie n.mny 
attempts to rid him of his distrust. But all in vain; tlie nmi’t" tiiey 
insisted, the more he refused. The stronger tliey afiirnied tlie proof 
to be, the more inflexible became his resolution to resist it. The 
particulars of the manifold conversations and discussions which 
would, no doubt, go on between them, are not preservetl. All that 
is told is, that, he took and kept resolutely to that positicai behind 
which he had entrenched himself, as he said, ‘^‘Except I shall see in 
his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the print of 
the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe.” What 
were the grounds, real or fictitious, upon which this ineredulitv of 
Thomas rested? and how came that incredulity to take such a sliape, 
and to embody itself in such a declaration ? 

Here, I think, by realizing distinctly the actual condition of things, 
both as regards the external circumstances which surroiiiuled liiin, 
and the jaundiced eye with which he was disposed to look at tlunu, 
we may convince ourselves that the incrednlity of Thomas was not 
due to any reluctance, on his part, to believe in the resurrection, sim- 
ply because of its being a strange, a supernatural oeeurrc'iima In 
that age, and in that country, this was a form of unbelief aliogdiu'r 
rare, quite unlikely to have been exhibited by Thomas or any Ihh 
lower of Jesus Christ. A belief in the supernatural was general, 
almost universal. To withhold his belief in any occurrence, ])nrilv 
and solely because it wm miraculous, wmiild have iiiade a inmi alumt 
as conspicuous then, as a belief in all the alleged miraeh'S of ancient 
and modern times w’’Ould make a man conspicuous now. Betwcim 
that time and this, the wmrld has undergone an entire rcvohition in 
the state of its general belief, in the form of its practical intidi'litv. 
Besides, even if there had been a large leaven of Saddueeeism work- 
ing originally in th mind of Thomas, he liad already witnessed, in 
his attendance upon Christ, incidents too extraordinary for him to 
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refuse credence to tlie resurrection purely and solely on tlie ground 
ot its sLngiilurity. XeitJier lie, nor any otliers of the Lord’s disei- 
unwilling, as they all were at first, to believe that their Master 
va?' a.li\e again; difficult as they all were of conviction on 

this poiiii ould liave admitted their initial hesitation and incredu- 
iity tf> Lave ])V(K*e(Hled from any such source. It %vas not the charac- 
ter of llir vv(‘nt, it was the nature of their precedent faith in, and 
tluir ]a*<‘(‘tMh‘iit expectations about, their Master and his kingdom, 
wlht'Ii generattHl the difficulty which was felt by them as to believing 
ill ilic rt‘siirri‘<‘ti( m. The true fountain of their earlier incredulity lay 
wil uin, luid not without; in their prejudices in regard to other mat- 
trrs, Hut in tlu* nature and circumstances of the resurrection. There 


appears lo nap Iheivtoro, to be a violence done to the historic truth, 
iu the nad, state of the case, when Thomas is taken, as he so often is, 
MS a type or early instance of that unbelief, belonging rather to mod- 
i*rii than to ancient times, which staggers at all miracles, and is indis- 
posed to admit anything supernatural. 

Tliomas* incredulity seems to have outstripped that of all the 
ollit-r i]isciplt‘S. They would not believe the Galilean women, when 
tliey liroug'ht to them the first reports of the resurrection; but they 
had bclii.'ved when Peter told them that he had seen the Lord, even 
liefon,* tliey saw him with their own eyes. . But Thomas will not 
believe, though to Peter’s testimony there is added that of the two 
disciples who went out to Emmaus, and that of the whole body of 
tlie disciples to whom Jesus had afterwards appeared. To what is 
this excess, tliis peculiar obstinacy of unbelief on Thomas’ part, to be 
attrilnited ? Was he the most prejudiced man among them ; the man 
wlio clung most tenaciously to his earlier ideas and prepossessions, 
tiud would not let them go? Did those common elements of unbe- 
lief, wliich operated in the breasts of the others as well as in his, yet 
we*rk iu his with, so much greater force as to signalize him in this way, 
:uul ke(‘p him standing out in his distrust for so long a time beyond 
ilu?rn? There was one of those elements wliich we have some reason 
ti> tliiiik did work powerfully on Thomas. It would be quite a mis- 
take to conceive of Thomas, because of his abiding incredulity, that 
ho Avas a cold, Sififish, cautious, unsanguine, naturally misbelieving 
man, hard to convince of anything which lay outside the circle of liis 
own observations, or that did not touch or affect his own interests. 
Wliatever in origin and nature his skepticism wms, it AAms not the 
skeptmsm of religious indifference, nor did it spring from a predis- 
position to doubt. That the spirit of curiosity, of inquiry, was strong 
iu luiu, we may perhaps infer from his breaking in upon our Lord’s 
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discussion in the upper chamber, saj’iug, “ Lord, we know not whith- 
er thou goest, and how can we know the way ?” Fuller evidence tliat 
he possessed and knew how to exercise the critical faculty, that ho 
liked to search and sift the evidence, and get at the real and sulid 
grounds for believing, will meet us presently; but we must dismiss 
from our minds the idea that he answered in anyway to the dcscvi])- 
tion which Wordsworth has given us of the man— 

“A smootli-rnbbed soub to wliicli eoukl cling 
No form of feeling, great or small ; 

A reasoning, self-sufficient tiling, 

An intellectual all in all.” 

The only other notice of him in the gospel 3 mrraiive, lK\<iilos ihv imo 
already alluded to, and that in the passage now before iis. forbids us 
to entertain any such ideas of Thomas’ natural ehanuder ami dispo- 
sition. Escaping out of the hands of his enemies, Jesus had retired 
to Bethabara. To him, in his retreat, the sorrowing sisters sent their 
message: “ Lord, behold, he whom thou louest is side.” Tlit‘ mes- 
sengers were left without an answer. But, after two days of delay 
and inaction, Jesus abruptly says to his disciples, without explaining 
anything of the object of his visit, ‘'Let us go into Judea again.” It 
seemed a fatal resolution; the disciples try to turn their Master from 
acting on it. “Master,” they say to him, “the Jews of late sought to 
stone thee, and goest thou thither again?” Their Master tlion tdls 
of the reason for his going, and of his resolution at all hazards to 
carry out his intention. Then, says one of the twelve, if he will go, 
go to almost certain death, “let us also go, that we may die witli him.” 
Had the name not been given, had we not been told wliieli of tht*m 
it was who so instantly, so warmly, so generously dedarcM.! luinM>If 
ready to die with his Master rather than desert him, W(^ should have 
said that it must have been Peter who spake tlieso 'words: Init it was 
Thomas, to whom much of Peter’s ardor appears to liave lalongfMl. 
Upon such a man, so ardent in his attaehment to his l\[astm\ we i*an 
readily believe that the blow" of the crucifixion came with a in-culiarl v 
stunning force. In proiDortion to the eagerness of his hopes w'ntiltl 
be the blackness of his despair; nor is it wonderful tliat, sunk into 
the depths of that despair, he -vvoiild at first refuse to believe in the 
resurrection. Still, how^ever, attribute what extra force wi‘ may to 
this one or that other of the ingredients of the unbelief shown by 
Thomas in common wdtli his brethren, it seems difficult to understand 
the pertinacity of Thomas in standing out so long and so stubbornly 
against all attempts of his brethren to convince him. The great bulk 
of them had believed before they had seen the Lord. Why should 
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til tit e\i(leiice j was sufficient to carry their faith, not haye car- 

lied his ? Yes, but they all at last had seen ; they had seen, and he 
liad not. Ill that very distinction do we not get sight of the secret 
Idas by wliicli the spirit of Thomas was swayed over to an unwilling- 
ness ti) give ereilenee to the resurrection, an incredulity which, in 
selt~]n,-,i iiicjdion, luiilt up those buttresses of self-defence, behind 
w1ii(*h it finally entrenched itself, and from which it would not be 
dislofigml V The others had seen him, and he had not; why should 
lie bc‘ aslu'd to believe on different evidence from theirs? He had 
becm as atiaehod a follower of Jesus as any of them. Why should 
liu bt- singh.al out, and left the only one who had not seen his Mas- 
ter ^ did not lik(‘, he did not choose to be indebted to others for 
ilie grounds of his believing. He had just as good a right to ocular 
prtioi as they had; and, in fact, till he got it he would not believe. 
Idle unwillingness that his faith should be ruled by theirs, generated 
a disposition to question the soundness of that faith*. The evangelist 
has given us only the conclusion to which Thomas came, the result 
of the. luany conferences with his brethren, and to -which he for so 
man}' days so resolutely adhered. The very terms in which he em- 
bodied tills resolution enable us to fill up the blank. Jesus had come 
among them, the other disciples would tell Thomas, suddenly, silent- 
ly — tlie door being shut; they had not seen him till he was standing 
in the midst. It tvas very like the mode of a spirit’s entrance ; very 
unlike the manner in which one clothed with a solid substantial 
body w'ould or could appear. They confessed to Thomas, that unless 
it w*ere the tw'o disciples wffio had just come in from Emmaus, all of 
them at first believed that it w^as a spirit, none of them that it was 
Christ : that he had himself noticed this, and had corrected their first 
and false impression. He had eaten in their presence, he had shown 
them the marks in his hands and side ; he had said, “Handle me, and 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” Yes, 
but had any of them accepted the invitation, had any of them made 
such S(*riitiny of these marks, as to be sure that they were not super- 
iicahd? They could not say they had. Strictly interrogated by one 
who was anxious to detect any weak point in the evidence, they could 
not dtuiy that it wars within the limits of the possible that there might 
have been a mistake ; that there was a difference, they could not tell 
what, bctwaHUi the appearance of their Master as they had seen him 
before death, and as they saw him at the evening meeting. Seizing 
greedjly upon anything which could possibly create a doubt, and 
turning it into an instrument of self-justification, Thomas at last de- 
clares, “Except I shall not only see in his hands the print of the 
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nails, but shall put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe.” In this we discern no 
small amount of ingenious casuistry sx3ringing out of wounded pride, 
and an exaggerated feeling of self-consequence working in a nature 
not less strong in will than ardent in affection. 

'‘I will not believe.” ‘And is it even thus,’ 3ve feel disposed to 
make answer, ‘ that thy hurt vanity hopes to redeem itself from the 
fancied oversight; is it thus that placed, as thou thinkest, below thy 
brethren, by not having got the same proof given them, thou thinkest 
to set thyself right by putting thyself above them, and declaring that 
that proof may have been enough for them, but is not enough for 
thee ? What right hast thou to ask a kind or amount of evidence 
above that which has satisfied all these thy brethren, and which 
would have satisfied any one unbiased by deep precedent prejudice ? 
What right hast thou to dictate thus to God, and to declare that thou 
wilt not believe till the form of proof thou prescribest be afforded ? 
Thou wilt not believe ! and if thou dost not, wdio but thyself be 
the loser? Hadst thou been in the hands of man, in any other 
hands than those of so gracious a Master, thou mightest have waited 
long enough ere the proof wms given, wdiich in such a spirit wus 
demanded.’ 

Seven days go past, and the apostles are once more gathered to- 
gether on the evening of the second first-day of the -week. Thomas 
is with them now. What brought him there ? Why, if he thought 
them wrong in rejoicing over an event, in the reality of wdiich they 
had not sufficient reason to believe, did he join himself to their com- 
pany ? Because, I believe, with all his assumed and declared increduli- 
ty, he -was not in his inmost heart such an utter unbeliever as he would 
liave others think he was. He had taken up. a position wdiicli it 
behooved him to defend ; but I am much mistaken, if a strong desire, 
an expectation, nay, something even of a faith, that it was even as his 
brethren had told him, was not working latently, yet strongly in his 
breast. We often grievously err in this respect, in our judgment or rep- 
resentations of others. If a man is known or said to be a covetous or 
an ambitious man, 3ve are too apt to make him all covetousness or all 
ambition, and nothing besides. And so, Thomas being obstinately 
incredulous, we might imagine him to be utterly so. Not at all likely. 
There w'-as room in him, as there is in most men, for very opposite 
and conflicting states of thought and emotion. We believe, therefore, 
that it w^as in a very mixed state of faith and feeling that Tho'm|j,s sat 
down that evening with the rest. They have not sat long wdien 
again, in the very same way in which he had come before, Jesus 
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enters and stands before them. Tlie general salutation over, and 
^jefore another word was spoken, he turns to Thomas and says, 
Keach hither thy finger, and behold my hands ; and reach hither 
thy hand, and thrust it into my side : and be not faithless, but befleT- 
ing. ^ How sudden, how unexpected the address! Thomas knew' 
that for seven days none of the disciples had seen the Lord; none of 
them could have reported to Him the words that he had used. Yet 
now are these very words repeated. It is the omniscient Jesus; it is 
his ow'u w'ell-loved hlastei* who stands before him 1 Instant within 
him is the rebound from incredubty to faith, to a far higher faith 
than that simply in the reality of the resurrection ; of that he has no 
doubt. He does not what the Lord desires, and what he himself 
desired before. He does not put his finger into the print of the 
nails ; he does not thrust his hand into the side. Enough to see that 
well-known form; enough to hear that weh-loved voice. That sight, 
those words of Jesus, are sufficient to rebuke and to remove his 
unbelief. In a moment his doubts all flee ; faith takes their place ; 
a faith purified, exalted, strengthened ; a faith in the true divinity as 
well as in the tru^umanity of his risen Lord; a faith higher, per- 
haps, at that moment than that to which any of his brethren around 
had attained. Adoring, believing, loving, the fervent, affectionate 
Thomas casts himself at his Master’s feet, exclaiming, “ My Lord and 
my God !” , 

A great advance here, we may well believe, on all Thomas’ earlier 
conceptions of his Master's character. And may we not believe also 
that the bitter experience of the preceding week, the troubled exer- 
cises of thought through which he then had passed, the searchings 
of those Scriptures which it was reported to him had been quoted 
and commented on by Christ himself, had aU been secretly preparing 
him to take this advancing step ; to believe that the Messiah of an- 
cient prophecy was a very different Being in character and office 
from what he had before imagined ; much lowlier in some respects, 
much higher in others. And now, all at once, the revelation of the 
Eedeemer’s glory bursts upon him as Jesus in person stands before 
him; and not only does all his former incredulity die away, but on 
its ruins there rises a faith which springs up all the higher and 
sb'onger, because of the pressure by which it had previously been 
kept in cheek. Jesus knew how prepared Thomas was to call him 
Lord and God. He then might be asked to do what to Mary was so 
emphatically forbidden. “ Touch me not,” he said to her whose love 
to him had too much in it of the earthly, the human— too little of 
the spiritual, the divine. “Beach hither thy hand,” he said to 
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Thomas. The invitation may be safely given to him who is ready to 
own the divinity of his Lord. 

The title given him, conveying as it did so distinct and emphatic 
a testimony to that divinity, Jesus at once, as if it were his by birth- 
right, accepts. But though he refuses not the tendered homage, he 
passes no such approving judgment on him who presents it, as he 
had formerly done upon Peter when he had made a like confession 
of his faith, and Christ had called him blessed. Instead of this, 
Christ administers now a mild but effective rebuke : “ Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen me, thou hast believed. Blessed are they who 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” Christ could not mean by 
saying so, to declare that he who believes without seeing is more 
blessed than he who upon sight believes: for that would exalt the 
weakest believer now above the strongest believer of Christ’s own 
age. The idea that Jesus evidently intended to convey wms this, that 
of two kinds of faith equally strong, that was to him a more accepta- 
ble, and to the possessor a more peace-giving one, which rested on 
reasonable testimony in absence of personal observation, than that 
which would not yield to this kind of evidence, and demanded that 
ocular demonstration should be given. It was, in fact, as addressed 
to Thomas, a distinct enough yet delicate intimation, that his faith 
had been all the more acceptable to his Master if it had not been 
delayed so long. But though this was the primary meaning of the 
saying, it is not without its bearings upon those who, like ourselves, 
have not seen, and yet are called to believe. The spirit of Thomas 
still lives among us. Have we not often detected ourselves, thinldng 
at least, if not saying, that, had we hved in the days of Jesus Christ, 
had we seen what those disciples saw, we would not have doubted as 
they did; that, give us but the evidence that they had, and our 
doubts would disappear ? We practise thus a. strange deception upon 
ourselves. We transfer ourselves in fancy to those scenes of the 
gospel history, carrying with us all the ideas of our age, forgetting 
that very different were the ideas of the men of that generation, who, 
though they had the advantage of the sight, had the disadvantage of 
the prejudices of their country and their epoch. So equahzed in 
point of advantage and responsibility do we believe the two periods 
to have been, that we may safely affirm, that the men of this genera- 
tion who will not believe in the testimony of the original eye-witness- 
es, had they been of that generation, would not have believed though 
they had been eye-witnesses themselves. He who now says, J. will 
not believe till I see, would not, even seeing, have then believed. 

Two closing reflections are offered. First: Take this case of 
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int° “Mv T ' Hmself at once at Ms Master’s feet, exclaim- 

g, My Lord, my God, as a mosfc instructive instance of the exercise 
and expression of a true, loving, affectionate, appropriating faith. It 
on going, self-forgetting, Christ-engrossed. No raising by Thomas 
ot any question as to whether one who had been incredulous so long, 
would be unwelcome when at last he believed. No . occupation of 
mind or heart with any personal considerations whatever. Christ is 
lere before him; thought to be lost, more than recovered; his eye 
beammg with love, his encouraging invitation given. No doubt about 
Ins wiUmgness to receive, his desire to be trusted. Thomas yields at 
once to the power of such a gracious presence, unshackled by any of 
those false barriers we so often raise; the full warm gushing tide of 
adoring, embracing, confiding love, goes forth and pours itself out in 
the expression, ^^Ily.Lorcl, and my GodT Best and most blessed 
exercise of the spirit, when the eye in singleness of vision fixes upon 
Jesus, ^ and, oblivious of Hself, and all about itself, the abashed heart 
fills with adoration, gratitude, and love, and in the fulness of its emo- 
tion casts itself at the feet of Jesus, saying with Thomas, My Lord, 
my God.” 

Second: Let us take this instance of. our Lord’s treatment of 
Thomas, as a guide and example to us how to treat those who have 
doubts and difficulties about the great facts and truths of religion. 
There was surely a singular toleration, a singular tenderness, a sin- 
gular condescension in the manner of the Saviour’s conduct here 
towards the doubting, unbelieving apostle. There was much about 
those doubts of Thomas affording ground of gravest censure ; the 
bad moTole of the heart had much to do with them. It was not only 
an unreasonable, it was a proud, a presumptuous position he took up, 
in dictating the conditions upon which alone he would believe. What 
abundant materials for controversy, for condemnation did his case 
supply! Yet not by these does Jesus work upon him, but by love— 
by simply showing himself, by stooping even to comply with the con- 
ditions so unreasonably and presumptuously prescribed. And if, in 
, kindred cases — when the spirit of religious incredulity is busy in any 
human breast, doing there its unhappy work in blasting the inw^ard 
peace — waiving ah. controversy we could but present the Saviour as he 
is, and get the eye to rest upon him, and the heart to take in a right 
impression of the depth and the tenderness and the condescension 
of his love, might not many a vexed spirit be led to throw itself 
dowa before such a Saviour, saying, “Lord, I believe ; help thou mine 
unbelief”? ■ ■ 
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VI. 

J^HE j^AKlE-^IDE OF pALILEE."^ 

Speaking- to liis disciples in tlie upper cliamber before Ms death, 
Jesus said to them, ‘‘After I am risen again, I will go before you into 
Galileo.” On the morning of the resurrection, the angel said to the 
first visitants of the empty sepulchre, “ Go your way, tell his disci- 
ples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee : there shall ye 
see him, as. he said unto you.” And as they went to execute this 
message, Jesus himself met them, and said, “Be not afraid: go tell 
my brethren that they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me.” 
Pointed so frequently and emphatically to Galilee as to the chosen 
district within which their Master was to manifest himself, we might 
have anticipated that the apostles would have taken their immediate 
departure from Jerusalem. They could not have done so, however, 
during the passover week, without being guilty of a gi*eat offence 
against the religious feeling of their fellow-countrymen. They stayed, 
therefore, for these ten days still in the holy city. This delay in pro- 
ceeding to Galilee had their Master’s sanction not indistinctly put 
upon it, by his twice appearing to them collectively, while they yet 
lingered in the metropolis. And yet, upon the first of these occa- 
sions, on the evening of the day of the resurrection, Jesus said to 
them, “Behold, I send the promise of my Father unto you: but 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from 
on high.” How are we to explain the contradictory orders upon 
which, given in the course of the same day, they were called upon to 
act ? Galilee had obviously, for some special reasons, been selected 
by Christ as the region in which some special revelations of himself, 
after his resurrection, were to be given. Did this spring from a 
strong desire to revisit the scenes of his early life, the neighborhoods 
in which most of his wonderful works were done ? In solitude and 
concealment, shunning everything like frequent or continued inter- 
course even with his own disciples, Jesus was to spend forty days on 
earth, before his ascension to the Father. Would it have been un- 
natural, that he should desire that the larger number of these days 
should be given to regions hallowed to him by associations such as 
human memory had never before been intrusted with? Or wuas it 
that, as Galilee had absorbed the largest share of his earthly labors, 
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and liad yielded to that labor the largest fruits, so it was there that 
t le largest number of liis disciples could be congregated, and that 
the quietest and securest opportunity of .meeting with them could be 
bad ? It was there, we know, that he met the five hundred brethren ; 
peihaps, it was there only that so many could have been collected, 

01, being collected, could have found a secluded and protected meet- 
ing-place. Whatever the motives were which prompted the Saviour 
to fix beforehand upon Galilee, and to announce it as his chosen 
trysting-place for meeting with the brethren at large, one can well 
enough see how desirable it was that the apostles should be laid 
under the double obligation, of going northward to Galilee, that 
they might share in the benefit of the most public of all Christ’s ap- 
pearances after his resurrection; and, secondly, of returning to Jeru- 
salem, as to the place in which the promise of the descent of the 
Spirit was to be fulfilled, and they w’ere to be clothed with pow’er 
from on high to execute their great mission upon the earth. Nearly 
two months were to elapse, ere that baptism of the Spirit was to be 
given. It might have been inconvenient or dangerous for them to 
have spent so long an interval idly, without occupation or means of 
support, in the metropolis. But neither w^ere they to be suffered to 
return to their old Galilean haunts without an intimation being made 
to them, that it was in Jerusalem that their apostolic work was to 
make its auspicious commencement. It is not likely that the apos- 
tles saw this at the time as we now see it, as they saw it afterwards 
themselves. • When they first left Jerusalem, they had perhaps no 
small difficulty in harmonizing the apparently conflicting instructions 
which had been issued. One thing was very apparent, that their 
Master intended to show himself to them in Galilee ; and to Galilee, 
therefore, as soon as the passover celebration was over, they retired. 

One evening some of them are together by the lake-side. Whether 
any of them had ever thought of resuming their old way of living, or 
had actually engaged in it, we do not know. All, however, is, this 
evening, so inviting; the lake looks so temioting; the night, the best 
time for the fisher’s craft, so promising ; their old boats and nets so 
ready to their hand— that one of them, the very one from whom we 
should have expected such a proposition to come, in whom the spirit 
’ of his old occupation should be the readiest to revive, Peter says to 
them, I go a fishing.” The others say, “We also go with thee.” 
It was not a concerted meeting this by the lake-side. The proposal 
is evi(|ently on the part of Peter a thought of the moment, and it is 
agreed to in the same quick spirit as that in which it is made. The 
meeting, the proposal, the acquiescence, all seem fortuitous, accident ah 
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Yet was it not all foreseen, all pre-arranged ? An unseen eye follows 
tliese seven men as tliey embark, and watches them at their fishing 
toil; even the eye of him who was waiting for them in the morning 
!)y the shore, by whose hand it was that the whole accidents of that 
night and morning were regulated. Even so let ns believe, in regard 
to the most casual occurrences which happen still to the disciples of 
Jesus, that a providence as special and as gracious as that of which 
these seven men were the objects, is in them all, and over them all, 
causing them all to work together for their ^'eternal good. Fitfully, 
curiously, without art or fixed design of ours, may the web of our 
destiny be woven, the threads thrown at random together, no orderly 
pattern apparently coming out of their conjunction, and yet, of all 
that web there is not a single thread whose place, whose color, whose 
motion is not arranged with infinite skill, so as to mould our spiritual 
and eternal existence according to its predestined plan. As we recall 
and review the past, we may trace up to some trivial origin, some 
chance meeting, some accidental conjunction of circumstances, our 
present position, our present habits, our " present character. As we 
do so, we may be disposed to ascribe all to a blind fate ; but let this 
scene by the Galilean lake-side, and the many other incidents of a 
like kind which the life of our Eedeemer supplies, be the living 
proofs to us, that chance also is the daughter of foi'ethoiight,'' that 
the minutest details as well as the most momentous incidents of our 
earthly history, are all under the constant guidance of our Eedeemer. 

The disciples toiled all night ; it was the time most favorable for 
their work. These seven men knew the lake well, every bay of it 
where fish were most likely to be taken; and they were skilled at 
this craft. Yet, though they did their best, and toiled all through 
the watches of the night, they caught nothing. Two years before, 
Peter had once been out all . night with as little success, but Peter 
had never seen so many practised hands in a single boat toiling so 
long and toiling so fruitlessly. Had the remembrance of that other 
night of like fruitless labor been suggested to any of the seven? It 
would not seem that it had. The morning breaks upon the quiet 
lake, upon the wearied boatmen, and finds them within one hundred 
yards or so of the shore. There, upon the beach, a stranger stands; 
stands as any inhabitant of the neighborhood might have stood, 
having caught sight of the fishing-boat, and knowing how its 
occupants must throughout the night have been engaged, wanted to 
be one of the first purchasers from them of the fruit of thejr toil. 
One might have tliought that the very sight at such an early hour of 
a solitary figure upon the shore, would have awakened curiosity in 
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iiie hearts of the disciples, and that, as they had been frequently and 
distinctly told, it was here in Galilee they were to see their Master 
again, it might have occurred to them that it was Jesus. The 
very kind and form of the question put to them, “Children, have ye 
any meat — a question which it appears much more clearly from the 
original than from our English version, was just the one which any 
stranger washing to become a purchaser of their fish might have 
put — may have served rather to allay than to stimulate their curi- 
osity. It is certain, at least, that they did not at first recognise him. 
Having got an answer to his question ; having been told that they 
had nothing in the boat, Jesus said to the exhausted and hopeless 
fishers of the night, “ Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and 
3' e shall find.” They may have -wondered for a moment at an order of 
that kind being given ; they may have thought that the stranger had 
seen some indication of the presence of fish in that direction, which 
had escaped their e3"e. They maj^ have had but little faith that the 
new cast of their net wmuld be more successful than the many they 
had made before. But what the stranger directs can easily be done. 
They maj" tiy one last throw of their net before they land. They do 
so, and now at once tliey see that not without a reason had the 
order been given. Now’’, they find, that within the small enclosure 
which their net makes, such a multitude of fishes is embraced, that 
thej" have difficulty in drawing it through the water towards the 
land. And now it is that love proves itself as quick of eye as it had 
alread]^ showm itself to be swift of foot. When Peter and J ohn ran 
out to the sepulchre, John outstripped Peter in the race. He out- 
strips him also in the recognition. They are together in the boat ; a 
strange attraction binds the gentlest to the most forward of the 
twelve ; and no sooner does it appear that the last cast of the net, 
taken in obedience to the command of Inm who stands upon the 
shore, is not only successful, but successful to an extraordinary de- 
gree, than the thought fiashes into the mind of the beloved disciple 
that it must be Jesus. “It is the Lord,” whispered John to Peter. 
The Lord ! Thomas has taught them the expression; they begin to 
speak of him as the Lord. “It is the Lord,” says John, and satisfies 
Minself with saying so. And now once again the characteristic dif- 
ference between the two men reveals itself: John the first to recog- 
nize, but Peter the first to act upon the recognition. At once 
believing that it is as John has said, Peter, leaving it to the others 
to dr|g the net to shore, flung himself into the water. It was but a 
short distance to the shore — -about tw’-o hundred cubits, one hundred 
yards. He ivas quickly beside the stranger; although it does not 
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appear from tlie narratiTe that lie gained anything by his greater 
forwardness of movement. 

It is soon evident that it was not the want of any supply out of 
their boat which had led Jesus to put to them the questioUj “ Chil- 
dren, have ye any meat?” On landing, the disciples find a fire of coals, 
and fish already laid thereon, and bread at hand. Who gathered these 
coals? Who Idndled that fire? Whence came the fishes and the 
bread ? Mysteriously provided, the materials for the morning meal 
are there, quite independent of any supply which the last draught of 
the net may produce. But though all be ready for the weary. and hun- 
gry fishermen, they must not leave their own proper work unfinished. 
As they gather in wonder around that fire to gaze on him who has 
furnished this fresh food for them, Bring,” said Jesus to them, “of 
the fish which ye have now caught.” As if reminded by this order, 
of his having failed to take his proper part in the labor of drag- 
ging the net to the shore, Peter is now the readiest to act upon this 
injunction. It is he who lands the net; and not till the fish taken in 
it have been secured and counted, does Jesus say to them, “Come 
and dine.” He takes the bread and the fish, breaks and divides 
them among the seven. Was the miracle of the mountain-side here, 
on a smaller scale, again enacted ? Was there only food enough for 
one man there at first, and did that food multiply as he blessed 
(which we may assume he did) and joarted it among them? This 
at least, is certain, that he was known now not of Peter and John 
alone, but of all the seven, in the breaking of the bread. They all 
know it is the Lord; yet none of them durst ask him anything about 
himself — a mysterious awe felt in his presence sealing their lips. It 
is in silence that this morning meal by the lake-side is partaken ol 
This, John says, was the third time that Jesus had showed himself; 
not literally the third time that he had showed himself to any one, 
but the third time that he had showed himself to the disciples col- 
lectively assembled in any considerable number, after he had riseii 
from the dead. 

It had been by a miraculous draught of fishes, like the one now 
before us, that, at the outset of his ministry, Christ had drawn away 
three at least of the seven now around him from their old occupa- 
tions, and taught them to understand that in following him they were 
to become fishers of men. Why -was that miracle repeated? Be- 
cause the lesson which it conveyed -was needed to be again given and 
reenforced. Had they been told at first to go to Galilee withoi^t the 
hint of a power to he given from on high, to be bestowed at Jerusa- 
lem, they might have returned to their old neighborhoods under the 
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impression tlmt they were to abide there permanently. And now 
that, bereft of the companionship of Christ, deprived of the means of 
support, if not driven by necessity, yet tempted by opportunity, they 
resume their ancient calling, was it not needful and kind in Jesus to 
interfere, and, by the repetition of that miracle, whose symbolic 
meaning they could not fail at once to recognize, to teach them that 
their first apostolic calling still held good, that still the command 
was upon them, “Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men”? 

The two miracles, the one wrought at the beginning, the other at 
the close of the Lord’s ministry, were substantially the same. Ee- 
garded as symbols or mute prophecies, they carried the same signifi- 
cance. Tet there were differences between them, perhaps indicative 
that the one, the earlier miracle, was meant to shadow forth the first 
formation ; the latter miracle the future and final ingathering of the 
church. In the first instance, Christ was himself in the vessel ; in 
the second, he stood upon the shore. In the first, the order was a 
more general one : “ Launch out into the deep, and let down your 
nets for a draught.” In the second, a more specific one : “ Cast the 
net on the right side of the ship'.” In the first, the nets began to 
break, and the shij) to sink; in the second, . nothing of the kind 
occurred. In the first, it was a great multitude of fishes that were 
enclosed, of all sizes, we may believe, and of all qualities. In the 
second, it was a limited number of great fishes which was drawn to 
land. It may be a fancy — if so, however, it is one that many have 
had fond pleasure *in indulging — to see in these diversities, the dis- 
tinction between the present and visible effects of the casting forth of 
the gospel net upon the sands of time, and that landing and ingath- 
ering of the redeemed upon the shores of eternity. Treat this idea 
as we may, and great as are the authorities which have adopted it, I 
own to the disposition to regard it more as a happy illustration than 
a designed symbol — the image is a scriptural one, that both individ- 
yially with Christians, or collectively with the church, the present 
^ scene of things is the night of toil, through whose watches, whether 
fruitful or not of immediate and apparent good, we have to labor on, 
in hope of a coming dawn, when upon the blessed shores we shall 
hail the sight of the risen Lord, and share with him in partaking of 
the provisions of a glorious immortahty. 

The night is far spent ; that day is at hand. Let our toil then be 
one of hope, and our hope one full of immortality. And yet, dark 
and pften troubled though it be, has not this night of our earthly 
sorrow shown us orbs of light we might never have seen by day ? 
What should we have known of the Saviour had it not been for our 
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sin ; wliat of liis power to comfort, but for our present sorrow He 
is, indeed, tiie great ligiit ol this dark woxdd of* ours. In liis incarna- 
tion we beliold tlie earthly shining of this light. And what shall we 
say of his miracles, that long series of wonders done, of which this 
one by the lake- side was the closing one, but that they were the 
means taken by him for the fuller shining forth of that light which 
iighteth every man who cometh into this world ? Of the first miracle 
it is said in Scripture, and the saying may be api)lied to the last as 
to the first, to them all throughout— “This beginning of miracles did 
Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory.” His glory 
as the Son of the Father stands forth exhibited in these miracles — 
there is a simplicity, an ease, a dignity in the very manner of their 
performance, which distinguish him from all other wonder-workers. 
Moses must plead hard, and struggle long in prayer with God, ere 
Miriam is cleansed of- her le];)rosy. Elijah and Elisha must stretch 
themselves upon the dead ere life comes back again. Peter must say 
to the lame man at the temple gate, “In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk.” These all act as servants in the name 
of Another, wdio permits them upon rare occasions to speak in their 
Master’s n*ame, and to use their Master’s power. But Christ, as a 
Son in his own house, speaks in his owm name — puts forth his own 
power. His language to a leper is, “I will; be thou clean.” He 
touches the bier, the bearers at the touch stand still : he looks upon 
the lifeless body, and saith, “ Young man, I say unto thee, arise.” 
His word of power is heard in the recesses of the rocky sepulchre : 
“ Lazarus, come forth.” 

But chiefly the glory, not of power, but of goodness, of love, -was 
manifested forth in these miracles of Jesus. The miracles of Moses 
were miracles of awe and terror; wrought in rivalry of the colossal 
powers of ancient heathenism, they *\^^ere on a scale of amplitude 
befitting their design, their chief sphere external nature, the earth, 
the rock, the river, the ocean, and the sky: Around the miracles of 
Jesus, a milder but richer glory gathers; their chief sphere, the 
region of human life, man’s sins, man’s sorrows, man’s maladies, 
man’s wants. It is divine power acting as the servant of divine love, 
which meets to gladden our eye. Nor is it in these miracles alone of 
Jesus that this love and pow'er in blended action are to beheld. 
It is not so much as outward evidences of the divinity of his mission, 
but still more as exhibitions and illustrations of his di-^dne character, 
that we prize and love to study these miracles of our Lord ; and^ their 
chief lesson is lost on us, if we fancy that it was then only when fie 
was working them, that the divine power and the divine goodness 
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tliat lay in Mm were acting. That power and loye were every ^yliere 
and at all times going forth from Mm; and tlie only true believer in 
love and power divine, is lie who sees them in every cliange of na- 
ture, in every work of providence, in every ministration of grace, and 
wlio never fancies that it is in the working of miracles alone that the 
great hand and power of the Omnipotent are to be beheld. The 
miracles are to be regarded by us, not as stray specimens, rare and 
exclusive manifestations of that unseen Lord whom we adore, but as 
methods merely which he has taken, suited to our ignorance and to 
our indifference, to startle us into attention, to make visible to us 
that which ever lurks behind unseen, to quicken us to that faith 
which, when once rightly formed and exercised, shall teach us to see 
God ill all things, and all things in God. 


VIL 

J^ETER AND jIOHN.* 

The repetition of the miraculous draught of fishes was nothing 
else than a symbolical renewal of the commission given originally to 
the apostles, intended to teach them that their first calling to be fish- 
ers of men still held good. There was one, howmver, of the seven for 
wdiose instruction that miracle was intended, w^hose position towards 
that apostoHc commission w^as peculiar. He had taken a veiy prom- 
inent place among the twelve, had often acted as their representative 
and spokesman. But on the night of the betrayal he had played a 
singularly shameful and inconsistent part. Vehement in his repeated 
assertion that though all men should forsake his Master he never 
w’-oiild, though thrice warned, he had thrice over, with superfluous 
oaths, denied that he ever knew or had anything to do with Jesus. 
“How will it stand with Peter, if that apostolic work has to be taken 
up again? Has he sufficiently repented of his sin? Will he not, in 
the depth of that humility and seK-distrust which his great fall has 
taught him, shrink from placing himself on the same level with the 
rest? Does Jesus mean that he should leoccupy the place from 
wdiich, by his transgression, he might be regarded as having fallen ? 
Singling him out when the morning meal by the lake-side was over, 
Jesus said to him, 'Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these, tiiy brethren, my other disciples do?’ What a skilful yet del- 

’5^ John 21 ; 15-23. 
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ioate inetliocl, without subjecting him to the painful humiliation of 
having his former denials of his Master exposed and dwelt upon, of 
testing and exhibiting the trueness and deepness of Peter’s repent- 
ance. Will he repeat the offence; will he again compare himself 
with the others ; will he again set himself above them ; will he renew 
that boasting which was the sad precursor of his fall ? How touch- 
ingly does his ans'wer show that he perfectly understood the implied 
reference to the past; that he had thoroughly learned its humbling 
lessons. No longer any comparing himself with, or setting himself 
above others. He will not say that he loves Jesus more than they; 
he %?ill not say liow” much he loves. He will offer no testimony of his 
owm as to the love he feels. He will trust his deceitful heart no more. 
But, throwing himself on another’s knowledge of that heart, which 
had proved better than his own, he says : Yea, Lord, thou knowest 
that I love thee.” 

Our Lord’s reply is a most emphatic affirmative response to this 
appeal. It is as if he had said at large : ^ Yes, Simon Barjona, I do 
know that thou lowest me ; I see too that thou wilt make no boast of 
thy love ; neither in that nor in anything else wilt thou set thyself 
above thy fellows ; by the pressure of this probe into thy throbbing 
heart it has been seen how true and deep thy penitence has been, 
how thoroughly it has done its work in humbling thee. And now’’, 
that thou, and these' thy brethren, may know and see how readily I 
own and acknowledge thee as being to me all thou ever w’ert, T renew 
to thee this great commission ; I reinstate thee in the apostolic office : 
‘^Peed my lambs !” ’ 

Peter was not asked a second time whether he loved more than 
others ; but as three times he had been warned, and three times he 
had denied, so three times will Jesus reinstate, restore. Can w’^e 
wonder that Peter w’as grieved when, for the third time, the general 
question, ‘^Lowest thou me,” was put to him? It was not the grief of 
doubt, as if lie suspected that Jesus only half believed his word, but 
the grief of contrition, growing into deeper sadness at the so distinct 
allusion to his three denials, in the triple repetition of the question. 
With a sadder and fuller heart, in stronger words than ever, he 
makes the last avowal of his love: “Lord, thou knowest all things, 
tboii knowest that I love thee.” 

In the Greek tongue, the language in which this conversation 
between Christ and Peter is recorded, two different words are used 
for the one translated Zo?;e, two different words for the one translated 
feed, and tw^o different words for the one translated sheep. We may 
believe that in that dialect of the Hebrew^ wliich w^as spoken by 
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Clirist, from 'wliicli tlie Greek was itself a translation, (for we are to 
leniember tkat only in one or two instances liave tlie actual words 
spoken by Jesus been preserved,) there was some way of making the 
same distinction of meaning which is expressed in the different words 
for love^ and feed^ and sheep. It would be quite out of place to go 
farther here into such a topic. The result is that Jesus first asks 
Peter whether he cherishes to him a love, spiritual, holy, heavenly : 
that Peter declines using the term which his Master had employed, 
and contents himself with speaking of a kind of affection, simpler, 
more personal, more human ; that Jesus first commits the feeding of 
the lambs to Peter, then the general guidance or oversight of the 
whole flock that he had purchased with his blood ; and that finally 
he returns to the simple idea of feeding, as applied to this whole flock. 

Of more importance is it to notice (as supplying the room for 
this variety) the change of image from that of the fisher to that of 
the shepherd, as representing the apostolic or ministerial office 
Had it been solely as fishers of men that Peter and his brethren had 
been described, as the business of the fisherman is to get the fish into 
the net, and draw them safe to land, so it might be thought that the 
one office of the spiritual fisherman was to bring sinners to Christ, 
to get them safe into his arms. A true, yet contracted idea of the 
scope and bearing of the ministerial office might come thus to be 
entertained. It is very different when that office is presented to us 
under the idea of a pastorate. A much truer, because ampler con- 
ception of its manifold privileges, responsibilities, means, duties, 
objects, is thus acquired. Oversight, guidance, care, protection, pro- 
vision, these are of the most varied kind, as adapted to all the condi- 
tions, exposures, wants, of all the separate members of the flock, and 
are all embraced within the function of the shepherd. But let us not 
here fashion to ourselves a perfect ideal of what the spiritual shep- 
herd is, or ought to be, and then imagine that each under-shepherd 
^of the great Christian flock is bound, in some degree, to realize, in 
his own person and his own work, each separate attribute, each sep- 
arate mode or class of activities, which go to constitute the model 
that we have constructed. The work of the Christian rninistry was, 
in the apostolic age, almost wholly evangelistic, aggressive. There 
was not the call nor the opportunity then for the exercise of many of 
those gifts, which came afterwards to be consecrated to the cause of , 
Christ, to the advancement of his kingdom.. Yet, even then, there 
was |io one fixed course, which all apostles, and all presbyters, and 
all elders, and all deacons were alike called upon to follow. Had we 
the lives and labors of all the twelve apostles before us, I am per- 
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suacled that we should be as much struck with the diversity, as with 
the multiplicity of their operations. Very different, as in a single 
instance we shall presently see, were the characters, the disposi- 
tions, the capabilities of the twelve men whom the Lord himself 
selected as the first propagators of his religion upon earth; and 
room was found for all these differences acting themselves out in the 
different spheres of labor selected by, or assigned to them. So is it, 
so should it be still, in the labor of individual Christians, in the work 
of the Christian ministry. God has scattered among us a great 
variety of gifts, has set us where a great variety of services may be 
rendered. As there are many members in one body, yet all have not 
the same office; so neither have all the true members of Christ’s 
mystical body the same office to discharge. “Let not the hand then 
say to the eye, I have no need of thee, nor 'the head to the foot, I 
have no need of thee.” Let not those who are engaged in one kind 
of Christian wmrk criticise or condemn those who are engaged in 
another. Let each of us do the best w^e can with the kind and 
amount of the talent intrusted to us; let each of us try to do that 
which both naturally and immediately comes to our hand, not Judg- 
ing one another; “for who art thou who Judgest another man’s ser- 
vant? to his own master he standeth or falleth,” but not to thee. 

There is, however, one common, universal, indispensable qualifi- 
cation for all genuine Christian work — a supreme, a constraining 
love to Christ. Once, twice, thrice, is the question, “Lovest thou 
me?” put to Peter; and once, twice, thrice, no sooner is an affirma- 
tive reply given than the injunction follows: ‘If thou lovest me, as 
thou lovest me, then feed my lambs, feed my sheep.’ And the first, 
the second, the third pre-requisite for all true feeding of the lambs, 
the sheep of the Saviour’s flock, is attachment to himself — a love to 
Jesus Christ running over upon all who, however weakly, do j/'et 
believe in him. The want of that love, nothing can supply: not 
mere natural benevolence — that may lead its possessor to do niiicli^ 
to promote the happiness of others, may win for him their gratitude 
and good-will, but will not teach him to labor directly and supremely 
for their spiritual, their eternal good; not the mere sense of duty — 
that may secure diligence and faithfulness, but will leave the work 
done, under its exclusive promptings, sapless and dry-— the element 
not there of a warm and tender sympathy, that best instrument of 
power. It is love-inspired, love-animated labor, which Jesus asks 
for at our hands. That we may be able, in any degree, to realize it, 
let it be our first desire and effort to quicken within our souls a love 
to him who first, and so wonderfully, loved ns ; the flickering and 
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languid flame in us, let us carry it anew, day by day, to tlie undying 
fire that burns in the bosom of our Redeemer, to have fresh fuel 
heaped upon it, to be rekindled, refreshed, sustained, expanded. To 
know and believe in the love that Christ has to us, to feel ourselves 
individually the objects of that love, to open our hearts to all the 
hallowed influences which a realizing sense of that love is fitted to 
exert— this is the way to have our spirits stirred to that responsive 
affection to him, which gives to all Christian service purity and power. 

“Simon, Simon,” our Lord had said to Peter before his fall, 
“Satan hath desired to sift thee as wheat, but I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not ; and when thou art converted ” — converted, 
Jesus means here not in the ordinary sense of the term, but recov- 
ered, restored — “then strengthen thy brethren.” That strengthen- 
ing of the brethren formed part of the shepherd’s office, now aiiew 
committed to Peter; and what a lesson had he got in the treatment 
which he had himself received at the hands of the Chief Shepherd, 
as to how that office should be discharged ! The prayers, the w^arn- 
ings, the look of love, the angel’s message, the x^rivate interview, this 
conversation by the lake-side — ^these all told Peter of the thought- 
fulness, the care, the kindness, the pitying sympathy, the forgiving 
love, of which he had been the object. Thus had he been treated 
by Jesus; and let him go and deal with others as Christ had dealt 
with him. 

So far in what Christ had spoken, wdiile there was much that w^as 
personal and peculiar to Peter, there was much also that had a 
wider bearing. But now the Lord has a word, -which is for Peter’s 
ear alone. “Whither I go,” (he had said to him in the upx3er cham- 
ber,) “thou canst not follow me now, but thou shalt follow me after- 
■wards;” and Peter had said in reply, “Lord, why cannot I follow 
thee now ? I am ready to go with thee to prison, and to death ; I 
will lay down my life for thy sake.” These words of the ax30stle5 
though sadly falsified the night when they w^ere spoken, still were to 
liold good. Peter did follow his Master, even unto death. He did 
lay down his life for J esus’ sake ; crucified, as his Lord had been. 
Knowing this, and knowing that he needed all the encouragement 
which could be given him, to fortify him to meet the martyr’s doom, 
not only will Jesus in that interview in the resurrection-day 

wixoe all his tears away, and now in presence of his brethren reinstate 
him in his apostolic office, but he will do for him what he does for 
no other of the twelve— he will reveal the future so far as to let him 
know by what kind of death it should be that he should glorify 
(Jod — to let him know that the opportunity would be at last afforded 
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Hm of makiDg good the words wliicli lie too hastily and boastfully 
had spoken, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast young 
thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest; but when 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” The 
explanatory clause which is introduced here, creates the impression 
that there had been a break or an interruption of the discourse. 
From verse twentieth, it would appear too, that Jesus had made 
some movement of withdrawal. These two circumstances combine in 
inducing the idea, that wdien our Lord said to Peter, ‘^follow me,” 
he meant simply that he should go along with him as he now retired. 
If, however, the words of the nineteenth verse w^ere spoken in imme- 
diate connection with, and in continuation of what is recorded in the 
eighteenth, then, in saying follow me,” our Lord might have had in 
his eye the very words of Peter about following him to prison and to 
death, and have meant, in using them, to say. ^ When thou shalt be 
old, and another shall seize upon thee and bind thee as they seized 
and bound thy Master in preparation for his crucifixion, then Peter, 
follow^ me, through the Cross to glory,’ 

It is very difficult, owing to the briefness of the gospel narrative, 
to picture to our eye the scene which followed. Did Jesus, as he 
said ^'follow me,” arise to depart, and was Peter in the act of follo^v- 
ing when he turned and saw John following also ? Did John mis- 
take so far the meaning of Christ’s word and act, as to consider him- 
self equally with Peter called upon to follow? or was it of his own 
motion, and without any real or imagined invitation that he was act- 
ing? However it was, Peter, his mind full of the many thoughts 
that this pre-intimation of his death had excited, turns and sees 
John by his side. His own fate had been foretold; what, he won- 
dered, would be John’s ? The beloved disciple had once, at his sug- 
gestion, put a question to their Master about the others ; now he will 
put a question about John — a question of natural and of brotherly 
curiosity, yet somewhat out of place. He has resumed too rapidly 
his old position, and his old hasty and forward ways. Jesus will 
not become a fortune-teller, to gratify even a friendly inquisitive- 
ness. He puts a check upon the unbefitting inquiry, and yet, sin- 
gularly enough, even in rebuking, he answers it. ‘“If I will that he 
tarry till T come, what is that to thee? follow thou me.” Each 
man’s path, as each man’s duty, is separate and distinct. What 
the lot of another man may be, has nothing to clo with the regula- 
tion of thine individual course. What is it to thee, Peter, whether 
John’s destiny shaU be the same or different to The thing 
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for thee to do is not to turn aside to busy thyself with his hereafter, 
but to occupy tbyself witli tlie duty that lies immediately before thee 
to discharge. What is that to thee? follow thou me.’ But “if I will 
that he tarry till I come:” Only imagine that Jesus was other than 
divine, and how arrogant the assumption here of his will regulating 
human destinies, fixing the time and the manner of his disciples’ 
death; Deity incarnate alone was entitled to use such language: “If 
I will that he tarry till I come.” When elTolni wrote his gospel, that 
saying of J esus was not understood. Some regarded it as implying 
that John should never die. The beloved disciple himself saw only 
so far into its meaning, that it contained no direct assertion of that 
kind, but farther he did not then see. Perhaps afterwards, wdien he 
saw all the apostles die out before, and witnessed, as he only did, . 
the destruction of Jerusalem, of which Christ had often spoken as 
identified with his coming — perhaps at that time, forty years after 
the meeting by the lake-side, he remembered the words that his 
Master had spoken, and wondered as he perceived how remarkably 
they were fulfilled. 

Next to the absence of all notice of our Lord’s mother, few things 
are more remarkable, in tlie narrative of the period after the resur- 
rection, than the silence respecting John. One of the earliest visit- 
ants at the sepulchre, present at both the evening intervieAvs at Jeru- 
salem, the disciple whom Jesus loved is neither spoken of nor spoken 
to. This is the only case in which he meets our eye, and he appears 
here rather in conjunction 'with Peter than with Jesus. In the ac- 
count of our Lord’s ministry, though John was frequently associated 
with Peter, it was as one of the two sons of Zebedee, the tie to his 
brother James being then obviously a stronger one than that to Peter. 
But from the hour when the two entered together the hall of the 
high priest, a singular attraction appears to have drawm these tw^o 
men together. The brotherly tie yields to one which has become 
still stronger, and instead of its being Peter and James and John, it 
is now Peter and John who are seen constantly in company with one 
another. This is all the more singular, ■ when one considers how 
unlike the two were in natural character, in original disposition. 

John was born a lover of repose, of retirement. Left to himself, 
he w^oiild never have been an adventurous or ambitious man. Even 
in his very motion there had been rest. Had he never seen the Sav- 
iour, he would have remained quite contented in the occupation to 
wdiich he had been brought up. To sit upon the sunny banks of that 
lovely inland lake mending his nets, his eye straying occasionally 
across its placid waters, or lifted to the blue expanse above; to take 
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Ms accustomed seat in Ms jfisMng-boatj to lamicli out by niglit under 
these burning heavens, and sweep over the well-known haunts, would 
have been enough for him; he neither would have desired nor sought 
for change. It may seem to militate against this idea of John’s char- 
acter that he and his- brother were called Boanerges, the sons of 
thunder. We are not told, however, the reason why this title was 
bestowed on them ; it may have been derived from something pecu- 
liar in the father rather ijian in the sons. Nor can we allow the 
bestowal of an unexplained and ambiguous epithet to outweigh the 
whole drift and bearing of the gospel narrative, which speaks so 
much of the meekness and modesty and gentleness and retiringiiess 
of John. But let us not confoxmd John’s yielding gentleness with 
that spirit of easy compliance which shuns all contest, because it 
does not feel that there is anything worth contending for. Beneath 
John’s calm and soft exterior there lay a hidden strength. In the 
mean, vulgar strife of petty, earthly passions, John might have yield- 
ed when Peter would have stood firm. But in more exciting scenes, 
under more formidable tests, John would have ‘stood firm when Peter 
might have yielded. This was proved on the night of the arrest and 
the day of the crucifixion. And there rvas latent heat as well as 
latent strength in John. As lightning lurks amid the warm, soft 
drops of the summer shower, so the force of a love-kindled zeal 
lurked in his gentle spirit. The Samaritans might a thousand times 
have refused to receive himself into their dwellings, and it had stirred 
no resentment in his breast; but when they contemptuously refused 
to receive the Master to whom he was so ardently attached, it was 
more than he could endure. He joined his brother James in saying, 
‘‘Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, 
and consume them?” — a solitary outbreak of a sentiment but seldom 
felt, or if felt, habitually restrained ; yet that single flash reveals an 
inner region where all kinds of vivid emotions lived and moved and 
had their being. 

Nor let us confound John’s simplicity with shallowness. If it be 
the pure in heart who see God, John’s was the eye to see fartlier into 
the highest of all regions than that of any of his fellows. If it be he 
that loveth who knoweth God — for God is love — John’s knowledge of 
God must have stood unrivalled. We reckon his as belonging to the 
highest order of intellect ; not analytical nor constructive ; the logical 
faculty, the reasoning powers, not largely developed; but his tlio 
quick bright eye of intuition, which, at a glance, sees farther into thr? 
heart of truth than by the stepping-stones of mere argumentation you 
can ever be conveyed. There were besides under that calm surface 
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wliicli tlie spirit of tlie beloTed disciple displayed to the common eye 
of observation, profound and glorious depths. The writer of the 
gospel and epistle is, let us remember, the writer also of the Apoca- 
lypse; and if the Holy Spirit chose the vehicle best fitted for receiv- 
ing and transmitting the divine communications, then to John we 
must assign not the pure deep love alone of a gentle heart, but the 
vision and the faculty divine, the high imaginative power. 

Peter, again, was born with the strongest constitutional tendency 
to a restless and excited activity. He co\ild not have endured a life 
of monotonous repose. He was a child of impulse ; he ■would have 
been a lover of adventure. He was not selfish enough to be a covet- 
ous, nor had he steadiness enough to be a successfully ambitious 
man ; but we can conceive of him as intensely excited for the time 
by any distinction or any honor placed within- his reach. Had he 
never seen the Lord, one cannot think of him as remaining all his 
life a fisherman of Galilee ; or, if the natural restraints of his position 
kept him there, even in that fisherman’s life he would have found the 
means of gratifying his constitutional biases. Eager, ardent, san- 
guine, it needed but a spark to fall upon the inflammable material, 
and his whole soul kindled into a blaze, ready to burst along what- 
ever path lay o-pen at the time for its passage. The great natural 
defect ill Peter was the want of steadiness, of a ruling, regulating 
piinciple to keep him moving along one line. Left to work at ran- 
dom, the excitability of such a susceptible spirit involved its pos- 
sessor often in inconsistency, exposed him often to peril. We have, 
however, had this apostle so often before us, that we need not say 
more of him. Enough has been said to bring out to your eye the 
strong contrast in natural character and disposition between him and 
John. Tet these were the two of all the twelve who finally drew 
closest together. The day of Pentecost wrought a great change upon 
them both, and by doing so linked them in still closer bonds. The 
,grace was given them which enabled each to struggle successfully 
with his own original defects, and to find in the other that which he 
most wanted. It is truly singular, in reading the earlier chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles, to notice how close the coalition between 
Peter and John became. Peter and John go up together to the tem- 
ple. It is upon Peter and John that the lame man at the gate fixes 
his eye. After he was healed, it is said that he held Peter and John 
as if they were inseparable. It -was wdien they saw the boldness of 
Pet^’ and John that the members of the Sanhedrim marvelled. 
And when they commanded them to speak no more in the name of 
Jesus, it is said that “Peter and John answered and said,” as if in 
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Tery Toice as well as in action they were one. Acts 3:1, 3, 11; 
4:13,19. 

Blessed fruit this of that all-conquering grace of God, which lifts 
Peter above the fear of reproach, and John above the love of ease; 
which brings the most timid and retiring of the twelve to the side of 
the most stirring, the most impetuous; supplying a stimulus to the 
one — a regulator to the other ; bringing them into a union so near, 
and to both so beneficial — John’s gentleness leaning upon Peter s 
strength; Peter’s fervid zeal chastened by John’s pure, calm love. 
In the glorious company of the apostles, they shone together as a 
double star, in whose complemental light, love and zeal, labor and 
rest, action and contemplation, the working servant and the waiting 
virgin, are brought into beauteous harmony. 


VIII. 

'pHE pREAT pOMMISSION.'f* 

The very fact that among those who saw Christ upon the moun- 
tain side of Galilee there were some who doubted, convinces us that 
more than the eleven must have been present at the interview. For 
after his repeated appearances to them in Jerusalem, after his meet- 
ing with them, and eating with them, and showing them his hands 
and his side, and asking them to handle him — that any of the eleven 
should at this after stage have doubted, is scarcely credible. And 
our impression of the incredibility of this is deepened by reflecting 
that it was to a place of his own appointment they now went, and 
that for the veiy purpose of seeing and conversing -with him once 
more. There are other and still weightier reasons, which leave no 
ground for doubt, that the appearance of the risen Saviour recorded 
by St. Matthew — the only one which this evangelist does record, and*^ 
to which we may therefore conclude that a peculiar importance 
attached— was the same with that to which St. Paul refers, when he 
says : “ After that he was seen of five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the greater part remain unto this present, but some are fallen 
asleep.” 

It was the will of Christ to show himself alone after his resurrec- 
tion, once, and once only, to the whole collective body of his disci- 
ples; to as many, at least, as could conveniently be congregate^d at 

* Matt. 28 ; 16-20. 
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one time, and in one place. It was in Galilee tliat this purpose could 
best be accomplished. There, and there only, could so many as five 
hundred of his disciples be found, and brought safely together. 
After the ascension, when all assembled at Jerusalem that the city 
and its neighborhood could supply, the number of them gathered 
there was only one hundred and twenty. . Hence, perhaps, one rea- 
son why, on the night before his death, and on the morning of his 
resurrection, the apostles were so repeatedly and emphatically told 
by Christ himself, and through the commissioned angel, that he went 
before them into Galilee, and it was to be there that they were to 
see him. Their attention was thus fixed beforehand upon an inter- 
view at which the most public and impressive manifestation of their 
risen Lord was to be made. 

The necessity of the case required that both time and place should 
be named beforehand, fixed by our Lord himself, by him communi- 
cated to the apostles, by them announced to others ; the tidings con- 
veyed abroad over Galilee, wherever disciples of Jesus were to be 
found. One can imagine what intense curiosity, what longing desire , 
to be present at such an interview, would be kindled wherever the 
intelligence was carried. In due time the day appointed dawns. On 
to'wards the indicated mountain-side, group after group is eagerly 
pressing ; the solitary one from some far-off hamlet, the one of his 
family that has been taken while the others were left, mingling with 
the larger companies that Capernaum and Bethsaida send forth. All 
are gathered now. From knot to knot of old Galilean friends the 
apostles pass, assuring them that this is indeed the day and the 
place the Lord himself had named; and giving a still quicker edge to 
the already keen enough curiosity, by telling of the strange things 
they had so lately seen and heard at Jerusalem. 

What new thoughts about the Crucified would be stirring then in 
many a breast ! A prophet, all of them had taken him to be ; but if 
all be true that they now are hearing, he must be more than a proph- 
et; for which one of all their prophets ever burst the barriers of the 
grave? The Messiah, many of them had taken him to be; but now, 
if they are to retain that faith, their former notions of who and what 
the Messiah was to be, must be greatly changed. A Messiah reach- 
ing his throne through suffering and death, is an idea quite new to 
^ them. They ask about his late appearances, and are lost in wonder 
as they hear how few they have been, how short ; at what a distance, 
even from the eleven, the risen Jesus had kept; what a studied 
reserve there had been in his intercourse with them, so different from 
his old familiarity. He is, he must be, a Being other, far higher, 
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than they had fancied him to be. Is it really true what they had 
heard himself say, but had not fully understood, that he was the Son 
of, the equal of the Father — God incarnate? Thomas tells them 
that he fully believes so. The other apostles tell them that he has 
opened their minds through a new interpretation of the prophecies 
to quite different notions about himself and his kingdom from any- 
thing they had hitherto entertained. In what a very singular condi- 
tion of thought and feeling, as they try to realize it, must that com- 
pany of five hundred brethren have been, which collected on the 
mountain-side, and stood awaiting Christ’s coming ? 

At last the Lord appears: we know not how; whether bursting 
at once on their astonished vision, without shadow of approaching 
form or sound of advancing footstep, seen standing in the midst ; or 
whether seen at first far off, alone in the distance, silently watched, 
as treading the mountain-side he drew nearer and nearer to them, 
till at last he was by their side. However he came, when they saw 
him, we are told they worshipped ; -with clasped hands, or on bended 
knee; some, like Thomas, with profound and intelligent adoration; 
others with a worship heightened by wmnder, somewhat vague, 
but pure as the mountain air they breathed. But some doubted — 
those wdio saw him now^ for the first time after his resurrection. Here, 
as in almost every first interview of the kind, there w^as a doubt, one 
speedily dispelled, whose natural source w^e have already attempted 
to indicate. 

‘‘ And J esus came and spake to them, saying, All powder is given 
to me in heaven and in earth,” To whatever height of conception 
and belief the men of that company may have been rising, upon 
wdiose ears these w^ords fell, as Christ’s greeting to them in the first, 
the only interview they wmre to have with him after his resurrection, 
w^e may be assured that they w^ent much beyond what they ever ex- 
pected to hear coming from those lips. Already they had w^'orsliip- 
ped, gazing in wonder on him, as one who had come to them from 
the dead. But wdiat fresh subject for w^onder now ; w^hat higher rea-" 
son for wwship now ! Power they knew him to possess ; power over 
earth, and air, and water ; j)ower over the spirits of all flesh ; power 
even over the pownrs of darkness. Power enough they had attrib- 
uted to him to set up an earthly kingdom in front of all opposition, 
to crush all his enemies under his feet. Such power they were pre- 
pared to hear him claim, and see him exercise. But they were not 
prepared to hear him say, ‘‘All power is given to me in heaven and 
in earth.” Far above all their former thoughts of him does desns 
thus ascend, and, by ascending, try to lead them up. It has been 
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already suggested, that one part of Christ’s design in dwelling for 
these forty days on earth, and in the mode of conduct to his disdples 
which he pursued, was gradually to lift their minds from lower and 
unwprthier thoughts of him to a true conception of his divine dignity 
and power ; and it confirms our belief in this to find that in the great- 
est, the most public, the most solemn manifestation of himself which 
Christ at that time made, his first declaration to the assembled 
five hundred was, “All power is given to me in heaven and in 
ear til ! ” 

lien first uttered, Irow many e3^es were fixed in wonder upon tlie 
man wdio spake these words ! Eighteen hundred ^^ears have gone 
past since then; millions upon millions of the human family have 
had these words repeated to them, as spoken by the Son of Mary; 
have regarded them as honestly and truly spoken; as expressing but 
a simple fact. How could this have been? How could a man of 
woman born, who had lived and died as we do, have been regarded 
as other than the vainest, most arrogant of p>re tenders, who said that 
all power in heaven and in earth was his, had there not been some** 
thing in the whole earthly history of this man which corresponded 
■with and bare out such an extraordinary assumption ? And even 
such were the life and death of Jesus of Nazareth. They have now 
been for centuries before the world, as the life and death of one who 
claimed to be the eternal Son of God, the equal of the Father; of one 
who said that as the Father knew him, so knew he the Father; of 
one wdio said that -vdiatsoever things the Father did, the same did 
the Son likewise ; that the Father had delivered all things into his 
hand; that all power was his in heaven and in earth. And no one 
has ever been able to show anything in the character, the sayings, the 
doings of Jesus Christ, inconsistent with such extraordinary preten- 
sions ; all is in harmony wdth the claim, all goes to sanctioli and sus- 
tain it. It seems to us that the simple fact that there was a Man 
^ ■who lived for three-and-thirty j^ears in fanriliar intercourse with his 
fellow-men, wdio yet, before he left this world, was recognized and 
worshipped by five hundred of his fellow-men as one who was guilt}^ 
of no presumption in saying, All power is given me in heaven and 
in earth;” and who, since that time, has been believed in by such 
multitudes as the God incarnate, goes far, of itself, to sustain the be- 
lief that he was indeed the Son of the Highest, and that it -was no 
robbery with him to count himself equal with God ; for, only imagine 
tha| he was no more than he seemed to be, a Jew, the son of a Gali- 
lean carpenter, educated in a village in the rudest part of Judea — 
■ that such a man, being a man and no more, could have lived so long 
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■apoii tlie earth without saying or doing anything which could belie 
the idea that in him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodilj^, ap- 
pears to us to present far greater difficulties to faith than does the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 

It is not so much, however, as one possessed of it by original and 
native right, that Jesus lays claim here to supreme and unlimited 
power. He speaks of the ‘‘all power in heaven and in earth” as 
“given” — given by another; by Him whose law he had so magnified, 
whose character he had so glorified in his life and by his death. It 
was as the fruit and reward of his obedience unto death that he was 
invested by the Father with unlimited authority and power. One of 
the coxaditions of the everlasting Covenant was that, crucified in 
weakness, Christ should be raised in power ; that, on account of his 
having suffered unto death, he should be crowned with glory and 
honor. And his first word to this company on the mountain-side is 
the first announcement from his own lips, that, his great decease hav- 
ing been accomplished, this condition of the covenant had been ful- 
filled ; that he had entered upon possession of the mediatorial sove- 
reignty. Constituted heir of all things, the great inheritance had to 
be acquired, the kingdom W'on. The heir still lingers for a season 
upon earth, but he is on his way to the throne on which he is to sit 
down, covered with glory and honor, angels and principalities and 
powers being made subject to him. Jesus indeed speaks here as if 
he w^ere already upon that throne. As in the upper chamber, when 
the agony of the garden and the sufferings of the cross still lay before 
him, he spake as if the passion wmre over, as if heaven had been 
already entered, saying, “I have glorified thee on the earth, I have 
finished the wmrk which thou gavest me to do. Father, I will that 
those whom thou hast given me be with me where I am;” so here, 
on the mountain-side, he speaks as if the cloud had already carried 
him awuiy — as if his feet were already standing within the throne of 
universal sovereignty — as if, having raised him by his mighty power 
from the dead, the Father had already set him on his owm right hand 
in the heavenly places, far above all principality and pow^'er, and 
might and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, hut also in that wffiich is to come ; had put all things under 
his feet, and given him to be Head over all to the church, which is 
his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all. 

It is from the lofty elevation thus attained, it is as clothed with 
the supreme, limitless authority and power thus acquired, that Jesus 
issues the great commission to the church, Go ye therefore and teach or 
make disciples of all nations; or as you have it in another evangelisty , 
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Go, preach, the gospel to every creature. A missiou so comprehen- 
sive was as novel as it was sublime. Famiharity with the idea blunts 
the edge of our wonder, but let us recollect that at the time when, in 
a remote Jewish province, gathering a few hundred foUowers around 
liim, Jesus sent them forth,' assigning to them a task which should 
not be accomidished till every creature had heard the glad tidings of 
salvation in his name, and all nations had been brought to sit under 
his shadow that at that time the very idea of a religion equally ad- 
diessed to, and equally adapted to all nations, equally needed by, and 
equally suited to every child of Adam, was wholly new, had never 
been broached, never been attempted to be realized. There was no 
loim 01 system of idolatry that ever aimed at, or was indeed capable 
of such universality of embrace. The object of its worship was either 
confined to certain definite localities 5 the gods of certain mountains, 
groves, or streams, whose worship was incapable of transfer ; or they 
were the offspring and expression of some peculiar state of society, 
whether savage or civilized, suited only to that particular state or 
condition of humanity in which they had their birth and being. It 
is true that in all the more educated nations of antiquity, there were 
men who soared far above the vulgar prejudices and superstitions of 
their times, whose religion, such as it was, had certainly nothing 
about it of that confinement by which the popular belief and wor- 
ship were characterized, but if free thus from one kind of confine- 
ment, their religion was all the more liable to another. Unfitted for 
the manj^, it was by eminence the religion of the few. Its disciples 
gloried in its exclusiveness. It would have lost half its charm in their 
eyes, had the people at large adopted it. But there was no danger 
of that. It was essentially unfitted for the multitude. Its votaries 
would have laughed at the idea of trying to convert even a single 
village to their faith. Such, in the days of Jesus Christ, in all 
heathen countries, were the multiform idolatries of the many, the ex- 
^chrsive faith of the few. In Judea, it was somewhat different. Sa- 
cred books were circulating there, in which, under dark prophetic 
sjmibols, hints were given of a future gathering of all the nations 
under one great king and head. But these hints were universally 
misunderstood and misapplied. Amid all the confined and exclusive 
religions of that period, there was not one more confined, or more 
exclusive, than Judaism. Both socially and religiously, the Jew of 
the Saviour’s time was one of the most shut up and bigoted of the 
race. Everything about him — his dress, his food, his domestic cus- 
toms, his religious ceremonies — ^marked him off by a broad wall of 
separation from the rest of the species. He gloried in this distinc- 
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tion. He tliouglit and spoke of liimself^and his brethren as the elect 
of God, the holy, the clean : the Gentiles were the dogs, the polluted, 
the iincleain His attachment to his religion, as a faith proclaimed 
exclusively to his forefathers, and bequeathed by them as a national 
heritage to their children, was intense. His faith and his patriotism 
were one, and the deeper the patriotism the narrower the faith. And 
yet it is among this people ; it is from one who was brought up in 
one of its wildest districts; it is from one for whom birth, position, 
education, had done nothing in the way of weaning him from the 
common prejudices of his countrymen, making him in that respect 
different from any other Jew ; it is from one who, save occasional 
visits to Jerusalem, never moved beyond the neighborhood of a Gali- 
lean village, nor shared in the benefits of any other society than it 
supplied; it is from him that a religion emanates whose professed 
object is to gather into one, within its all-embracing arms, the whole 
human family. The very broaching of a project so original, so com- 
prehensive, so sublime, at that time and in those circumstances, 
stands out as an event unique in the history of our race. In vain 
shall we try to explain it on the supposition that it was the self-sug- 
gested scheme of the son of a Galilean tradesman. The very time 
and manner of its earthly birth claims for it a heavenlj?' origin. Had 
Jesus Christ done nothing more than this — set the idea, for the first 
time afloat, that it was desirable and practicable to frame for the 
%voiid a religious faith and worship which should have nothing of the 
confinements of country, or period, or caste, but be alike adapted to 
all countries, all periods, all kinds and classes of men — he would have 
stood by himself and above all others. 

But he did more than this. He not only announced the project, . 
but he devised the instrument by which it was to be accomplished; 
he put that instrument in its complete and perfect form into the 
hands of those by whom it was to be employed. Study the history 
of all other revolutions, civil or religious, which have taken place 
upon this earth, and you will find it to- be true of all of them, that the*' 
methods by which they were wrought out were at first devised by 
different men and at lengthened intervals, and afterwards perfected 
by slow degrees. The men engaged in effecting them had to feel 
their way forward ; had often to retrace their steps; had often to cast 
aside an old instrument because it was found to be useless, or be- 
cause a new and better one had been fallen upon in its stead. It has 
not been so with the establishment and propagation upon the earth 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. The instrumentality employed^here 
has been the same from the beginning. It has never asked for, be- 
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cause it never needed, improvement or change. We have it now in 
oiir hands in the same form in which it was put by Christ himself 
into the hands of the first disciples of the faith. The experience of 
so many centuries has detected no flaw, revealed no weakness, pro-H. 
^ ided no substitute. When J esus said, Go, make disciples of all na- 
tions, he announced — and that in tlie simplest, least ostentatious 
way, as if there vrere no novelty in the project, no difficulty in its 
execution, as if it were the most natural thing in the world that it 
should be taken up, as if it were the surest thing that it could be car- 
ried out — he announced the most original, the broadest, the siiblimest 
enterprise that ever human hands have been called upon to accom- 
plish. And when he said, Go, preach the gospel to every creature, 
he supplied, in its complete and perfect form, the instrument by 
which it was to be realized. And that simple gospel of the grace of 
God preached, proclaimed, made known among all nations, to every 
creature, has it not proved itself fitted for the work? No nation can 
claim this gospel as peculiarly its own. No class or kind of human 
beings can appropriate it to themselves. It speaks with the same 
voice, it addresses the same message to the wandering savage and to 
the civilized citizen, to the most abandoned reprobate and to the most 
correct and fastidious moralist. Its immediate and direct appeal is 
to the naked human conscience, to man as a sinner before his Maker. 
Wholly overlooking and ignoring all other distinctions of character 
and condition, it regards us all as on the common level of condemna- 
tion, under the sentence of that law which is holy and just and good. 
To each of us, as righteously condemned, it offers a free, full pardon 
through the death, an immediate and entire acceptance through the 
merits and mediation, of Jesus Christ. It presents the means and 
influences by which a holy character and life may be attained on 
earth, and it opens up the way to a blissful immortality hereafter. 
If, looking simply at the outward means employed, we were asked 
^wherein lay the secret of the immediate and immense power which 
the Christian religion at first exerted upon such multitudes of men, 
we should say that it was in the call it carried with it to every man, 
just as it found him, to repent, and repenting, enter into immediate 
peace with his Maker through Jesus Christ; in the assurance that it 
gave of God’s perfect good-will to him, His perfect readiness to for- 
give and accept ; the proclamation which it made that, by Christ’s 
death, every let or hinderance had been removed, and that every sin- 
ful child of Adam was invited to enter into that rest which Christ had 
provided for all wdio came to him. Only think, when these tidings 
were new, and when they were at once heartily and cordially believed 
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in, wliat a wonderful revolution in man’s inner being they were fitted 
to effect ! Can you wonder when, to a world grown wxary of its fol- 
lies, its idolatries, its pHlosopbies, its gropings in tlie dark, its strug- 
gles to find the truth, its passionate desire to know something of that 
world beyond the grave, for the first time it was told that God -was 
not a God afar off but very near at hand, for he had sent his own Son 
into the world to make such a revelation of him that it could be said 
that whosoever had seen him had seen tire Father also; it was told 
that a life beyond the grave was no longer a matter of speculation, 
for Christ, the Son of the Eternal, had risen as the first-fruits » of a 
coming general resurrection of the dead ; it was told that access to 
God and to God’s full favor was no longer a thing of doubt and time 
■ and difficulty, to be reached, if reached at all, through prayer and 
priests, and services and sacrifices, for a new and direct and open 
way had been revealed by God himself, through which any one might 
step at once into his gracious presence, into the full light of his rec- 
onciled countenance ; it was told that the forgiveness of all his past 
sin was no longer a matter about which, to the last moment of his 
life, a man was to be kept hanging between hope and fear, for through 
this man Christ Jesus there was offered to all who would accept it 
an instant remission of all their sins; it was told that poor, w^eak, 
tempted, erring, sinful, suffering man had no longer to regard himself 
as an alien, an exile from the world of the pure and the blessed, 
frowned on by the beings or powers he worshipped, his wffiole life 
turned into a struggle by one or other kind of propitiatory offerings 
to keep on something like good terms with his conscience and his 
God, for there was One who had loved and suffered and died to save 
him; a man like himself, and yet a God; a. man to pity, a God to 
protect; a man to sympathize, a God to succor; wffiose presence, 
companionship, friendship, were waiting to cheer his path in life, and 
illumine for him the dark valley of the shadow of death ; can you 
wonder that when, in all its simplicity and in all its fulness of comfort 
and consolation, the gospel of the grace of God was first proclaimed" 
to sinful men, it w^as hailed by thousands as indeed glad tidings from 
the far country? Or, looking at the Scripture records, can you won- 
der that the three thousand who were converted on the day of Pen- 
tecost, as they broke bread from house to house did eat their meat 
with such gladness and singleness of heart, praising God? Can you 
wonder, when with one accord the people of Samaria gave heed to 
the things spoken by Philip, preaching peace by Jesus Christ, that 
there was great joy in that city? Can you wonder, when the Ethio- 
pian treasurer had his eyes opened to see. who it was who had been 
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wounded for his transgressions and bruised for his iniquities, and 
found in Jesus the yery Saviour that he needed, that he went on his 
■way rejoicing ? Can you wonder, when at Antioch and elsewhere the 
Gentiles heard for the first time all the words of this life, that “they 
were glad, and glorified tlie word of the Lord” ? Many and great 
indeed were the hinderances which arose : slow often and difficult the 
progress that was made. But the way in which these hinderances 
generally acted, w^as to cloud with some obscurity the simple tidings 
of the love of God in Christ to sinful men ; to close the door that his 
grace had opened ; to fetter with this condition or with that, the full 
reconciliation with our Maker into which w^e are all invited at once 
to enter ; more or less, in fact, to assimilate the religion of Jesus to 
all the other religions which have represented God’s favor as a thing 
to be toiled for through life, and to be won, if won at all, only at its 
close — the life itself to be passed in a sustained uncertainty as to 
whether it would be got at last or not — whereas it is the distinction 
and the glory and the power of the gospel of the grace of God, that 
it holds out to ‘us at the very first, as a gratuity, which it has cost 
Christ much to purchase, but which it costs us nothing to acquire— 
the forgiving, loving favor of the Most High. It asks us to dismiss 
here all our doubts and fears ; to know and believe the love which 
God has to us; to see in Jesus one in whom we‘can undoubtingiy 
confide, who is absolutely to be depended on, on whom it is impossi- 
ble that too much confidence can be reposed ; who by every way 
that love could devise, or the spirit of self-sacrifice achieve, has 
tried to get us to trust alone, unhesitatingly, habitually, for ever in 
him. 

What is it— how often do we ask these hearts of ours — what is it 
which keeps us from welcoming such glad tidings? What is it which 
keeps these tidings from filling our hearts with a full and continued 
joy ? What is it which keeps us from trusting one so entirely worthy 
M our confidence as Jesus Christ ? Nothing whatever in the tidings ; 
nothing in Him of whom the tidings speak. 

Try if you can construct any form of wwds better fitted than 
those which meet you in the Bible, clearly and forcibly to express 
the idea that God is now in Jesus Christ most thoroughly prepared, 
is most entirely willing, to receive at once into his favor every re- 
pentant, returning child of Adam, and that there is not a single man 
anywhere, or upon any ground, shut out from coming and accepting 
this ^ardon-^ — coming and entering into this peace. “ Ho ! every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the w^aters. If any man thirst, let him 
come to me and drink. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
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heavy laden, and I will give you rest. God so loved the world, as to 
give his oiily'begotten Son, that wdiosoever belie veth in him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life. The Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say. Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” Any one — every one — all — whosoever; we know no other 
words which could more thoroughly take in all, excluding none. 
These, however, are but words. The great thing is to get fixed in 
the mind and heart that w^hich these words point to and express ; 
that the God whom we have offended approaches us in love, in Christ, 
assuring ns of a gracious reception ; the embrace of a Father s guid- 
ing, protecting arms, and the shelter hereafter of a Father’s secure 
and blessed home. 

“ Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” Our Lord’s forerunner had adopted the practice 
of baptizing those who desired to be regarded as his followers. His 
baptism, however, wms prefigurative and incomplete. It was simply 
a baptism unto repentance. It Avas a faith only in the kingdom as 
at hand that was required of those who submitted to it. But the 
kingdom had come. The day of Pentecost, on which it was to be 
visibly erected, was drawing "near. Another higher and fuller bap- 
tism was now to be proclaimed, and thenceforward to be administered. 

Baptizing into the name : not simply in the name, of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; this might mean no more than per- 
forming the rite in the name, that is, by the authority of God. The 
name of God, we know, is the term commonly employed in Scripture 
to indicate the character and the nature of the Supreme. When the 
expression meets us then-— the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost — we understand it as expi'essive of the one nature re- 
vealed to us in the three personalities of the Triune Jehovah. Now 
to be baptized into that name is to be taken up into, to be incorpo- 
rated with him whose name is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The. 
term is expressive or symbolic, not of a mere outward and formal 
acknowledgment or confession of our faith in the Divinity, as he has 
been pleased to reveal himself to us under that mysterious distinc- 
tion of a threefold personality ; but of an inward and spiritual union, 
communion, fellowship, with the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost. 
The Israelites were all baptized unto Moses, and, as so baptized, ■were 
taken up into, and incorporated with, that spiritual community of 
which the Mosaic was an external type. They did all eat the^same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the same S]3iritiial drink ; derived all 
their strength and refreshment from the same spiritual sources. And 
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eTen so are all baptized into tlie name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, emblematic of that oneness with each and all of the 
three persons of the Trinity, which the Saviour had in his eye when 
he prayed for his own: “That they all may be one; as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee,* that they also may be one in us.” And that 
same oneness through Christ with the Father and the Holy Ghost, is 
it not equally if not still more distinctly and impressively held out to 
our view in the sacrament of the Supper? “The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion, or common participation, of 
the blood of Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion, or common participation, of the body of Christ? For we, 
being many, are one bread and one body; for we are all partakers of 
that one bread.” Closest, loftiest, most blessed of all fellowships, 
that to which in J esus Christ we are elevated, and of which our par- 
ticipation of the two sacraments of the church is the external sign. 

“ Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” The crowning glory of the gosj^el — of its proclamation 
of a free and full justification before God, alone through the merits 
of the Saviour — is this, that it opens the way and supplies the motive 
to a right and dutiful discharge of all commanded duty. Enthroning 
Christ in the heart, planting deep within it, as its strongest and most 
constraining motive, a supreme love to him, it produces an obedience 
which springs not from fear, but from love. “ If je love me,” said 
Jesus to his disciples, “keep my commandments.” He did not ques- 
tion or suspect the reality of their love. He lale^y there was a kind 
of love they all had to him. But that affection, tender as it wns, 
might not be strong; regarding him mainl}^ in the character of a 
companion or friend, it might fail to recognize him in the character 
of their Master, their Lord. Hf ye indeed love me, then,’ says Jesus 
to them and to us, ‘let not love die out in the mere feeling of attach- 
ment to my person ; let it find its becoming and appropriate expres- 
sion in the keeping of my commandments ; so shall it be preserved 
*from evaporating in the emotion of the hour ; so shall it be consolir 
dated into a fixed, a strong, a permanent principle of action.’ All 
loye, even that of equal to equal, if unexpressed, if unembodied, lias 
a strong tendency to decline; but if it be love of a dependent to a 
superior, of a servant to a master, the love which does not clothe 
itself ill obedience, becomes spurious as well as weak. A bare ac- 
knowledgment in words, or in some formal act of bare profession of 
the fatherly or masterly relationship<— what is it worth if the author- 
ity o% the father be disregarded, the orders of the master be diso- 
beyed? If we fail to regard Christ as the Lord of the conscience, 
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tlie lawgiver of the life; if our obligations to be all and do all lie has 
commanded be unfelt ; if the love we cherish to him, go not forth into 
action- — such barren and unfruitful affection will not be recognized 
by him, who hath not only said, “If ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments,” but also, “ He that hath tny commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” On the other hand, if our 
love to Christ, however faint and feeble it be at the first, has not only 
an eye to see him and admire his beauty, but an ear to hear him and 
obey his w^ord ; if under the strong conviction that to offer love with- 
out service to such a Saviour as Jesus is, would be but another vari- 
ety of that mockery to wiiich he w^as subjected in the judgment- hall 
of Pilate; if the sincere and honest effort be put forth to obey the 
precepts he has given for the regulation of our heart and life — then 
shall each fresh effort of that kind, however short it fall of its destined 
aim, exert the happiest influence upon the love from w'hich it springs, 
quickening, expanding, elevating, intensifying it. Each new attempt 
to do his will shall reveal something more of the loveableness of the 
Eedeemer’s character. The loving and the doing shall help each 
other on, till the loving shall make the doing light ; and by the doing 
shall the loving be itself made perfect. 

And one marked peculiarity of the obedience thus realized shall 
be this, that all things whatsoever Christ hath commanded wull be 
attempted, at least, if not discharged. “Te are my friends,” said 
Jesus, “if ye do whatsoever I command you;” a test of friendship 
very sad and hopeless in the application of it, w^ere it meant that 
whatsoever Christ has commanded must be done, up to the full meas- 
ure and extent of his requirement, before we could be reckoned as his 
friends. Then were that friendship put altogether beyond our reach. 
A test, however, both true and capable of immediate and universal 
application, if we regard it as meaning that it is by the universality 
of its embrace, and not by its perfection in any one individual in- 
stance, that the obedience of the Christian is characterized; that there 
shall not be one command which is freely, wilfully, and habitually " 
violated; not one known duty which is not habitually tried to be dis- 
charged. As ever then w^e hope to be acknowledged as his friends, 
his true and faithful followers, let us esteem every precept he hath 
given concerning everything to be right ; and let us give ourselves to 
the unreserved, unrestricted doing of his will. Matt. 5 : 21, 27. 

“Ho, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Jesus had spoken much to his disciples about his departure from 
them, about his leaving them alone. “I go my way,” he had ss£d to 
them in the upper chamber, “and none of you asketh. Whither goest 
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thou? A little whiH and ye shall not see me, and again a little while 
and ye shall see me, because I go to the Father. I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world; again, I leave the world, 
and go to the Father. And ye now therefore have sorrow ; but I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. It wp^s in such an affectionate, sympathizing way 
that Jesus sought beforehand to prepare the minds and hearts of his 
disciples for the shock of his death, the sorrow of his departure. For 
a little while they did not see him; he was lost in the darkness of the 
•sepulchre. Again, for a little while, they did see him, on those few 
occasions when he made himself visible to them after his resurrec- 
tion. Even, however, on one of the earliest of these appearances, lie 
seemed at pains to remove the idea from his disciples’ minds that he 
had returned in order to abide. Touch me not,” Avas his language 
to Mary, “for I am not yet ascended to my Father: but go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.” It was as one on his way to 
the Father, tarrying but a little while on the earth, that he desired 
during the forty days to be recognized. But now, when in this great 
■interview on the mountain-side, he manifests forth his glory, takes to 
himself his great power, announces the universal sovereignty which 
had been put into his hands as the Mediator, issues the great com- 
mission upon which, in all ages, his followers were to act, he closes 
by-speaking, not of his approaching departure, but of his continued, 
his abiding presence: “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the •world.” The Omnipotent reveals himself thus as the Omni- 
present also : ^Go ye into all nations, go to the farthest corner of the 
^ habitable globe, but know that, go where you will, my presence goeth 
with you. Labor on, generation after generation, but know that the 
time shall never come when I shall leave you or forsake you. My 
bodily presence I remove ; with the eye of sense you soon shall see 
me no more ; but my spiritual presence shall never be withdrawn; it 
*shall abide with you continually, even to the end of the world, till I 
come again, till that time arrive when it shall no longer be said that 
I will come to you to live with you — when I shall come to take you 
to myself, that where I am there ye may be also.’ 

The richest legacy he could have left to it is this promise of his 
abiding presence with the church. Looking at the church generally, 
at the church in any one country or in any one city, any one section 
of the ehurch~we may often wonder and be afraid as we contemplate 
the dlffieulties she has to contend with in going forth to execute the 
great errand upon which she has been sent. This is the light, how- 
Life of Christ. 54 
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ever, in all the darkness. All power has been given to Christ in 
heaven and earth ; he has been constituted Head over all things for 
the church. This headship over all the principalities and powers of 
darkness, this power over all things in heaven and earth, shall he not 
employ in helping onward the great movement which is to give him 
the heathen for his inheritance, the uttermost parts of the earth for' 
his possession ? . 

It is not indeed by bare might and power that this great con- 
quest of the world is to be won. When Jesus says, “All power is 
given unto me in heaven and earth,” he does not add, Go ye there- ‘ 
fore, and by the employment of so much of that power as I may 
please to communicate, subdue all mine enemies, uproot all rival 
thrones, set up and extend thy kingdom. No; but, Go teach and 
preach, instruct, persuade ; the conversion of the world to me must 
be a thing of willingness, and not of compulsion. They must be 
taught; for how shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed, and how shall they believe on him of whom they have not 
heard, and how shall they hear without a preacher, and how shall 
they preach except they be sent ? As it is written, “ How beautiful 
are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things!” But not only must they be taught, the 
people must be made willing in the day of the Lord’s power — a 
power which shall work on them, not from without but from within, 
drawing them to himself. But how shall that power be brought into 
full and living operation? It comes, it works according to our faith, 
in answer to our prayers; it comes through the realizing of the pres- 
ence of the Saviour; the pleading for the promise of the Spirit to be 
fulfilled. Do we ask ourselves why it is that so many hundred years 
have rolled away since these words were spoken in Galilee ; since 
the world w^as given by him into the hands of his followers, to go out 
upon it and reclaim it unto God, and yet so little progress has been 
made towards the great consummation; not half the globe yet even 
nominally won? The answer is at hand: Our lack of faith; our 
lack of prayer; our lack of efforts undertaken in the name, and pros- 
ecuted in the promised strength of the Eedeemen 

But this great parting promise of our Lord is to be taken by us 
as addressed not merely to the church at large in her collective 
capacity, or as engaged in her public work of propagating the truth 
as it is in Jesus. It is to be taken as addressed to every individual 
Christian. “ Behold,” says' Jesus, “ I stand at the door, and knock ; 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to^him, 
and will sup^ with him, and he with me.” “If a man love me, he will 
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keep my words, and my Fatlier will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make oiir abode with him.” I wiU come ; I and my Father 
will come. We will come. Was ever such a plural used as that ! 
Who is Ire who associates himself in this way with the omnipresent 
and omnipotent Jehovah, who engages for the Father', and what he 
engages for the Father undertakes equally himself? We will come 
to him, not to pay a transient visit, not as the wayfaring man who 
turns aside to tarry but for a night. We will take up our abode 
with him. To have these words of Jesus realized in* our daily, 
hourly life, to know and believe that he is indeed with us, beside us, 
has come to us, has taken up his abode with us, this is our comfort 
and our strength. Nothing short of this will do. No general belief 
in all that Jesus was and did and suffered here on earth, no belief in 
anything about him, nothing but himself in living, loving presence, 
seen and felt by us, as a presence as real as that of the closest com- 
panionship of life ; as real, but a thousand times closer, a thousand 
times more precious. 

How well he knows this, who has said and done so much to 
encourage his people in all ages to realize his presence with them in 
all the stages of their earthly life! A famine drives Isaac from 
Judea, He halts at Gerar, meditating a still farther flight. The 
Lord appears to him and says, “ Go not down into Egypt ; dwell 
in the land which I shall tell thee of. Sojourn in this land, and 
I will be with thee and bless thee.” Let the patriarch but know 
and feel that the Lord is with him, and no fear shall drive him 
from the place which that God hath appointed as his habitation. 
Sleeping Jacob lies with his head upon the stony pillow; the vision 
. comes to him by night ; the Lord speaks to him from the top of the 
mystic ladder : Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in all 
places whither thou goest, and will bring thee again into this land, 
for I will not leave till I have done that which I have spoken to thee 
of.” Let Jacob but carry a sense of that presence along with him, 
and his solitary path and his fears of exile shall be lightened, and 
. that future, so dark to him as he fled from his father’s presence, shall 
be turned into light. It was a heavy task for hands like Joshua’s to 
undertake to be successor to such a man as Moses. When that 
great leader of the people died, how destitute and helpless must 
Joshua have felt 1 What a crowd of difficulties must have risen up 
before his mihdj as standing in the way of the invasion and the con- 
qxiest of Ganaan ! But all his discouragements were met by that 
word W Jehovah : Be strong and of a good courage ; as I was with 
Moses, so shall I be with thee; I will not fail thee nor forsake thee. 
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There shall not any man be able to stand before thee all the days of 
thy life.” Solomon had almost as difficult a succession to fill as 
Joshua. It was no easy duty to take David’s place, and to carry 
out his great design. But there was a way in which he might have 
been strengthened for the task. “If,” said the Lord to him, “thou 
wilt hearken unto all that I command thee, I will le tvitJi f/tec, and 
build thee a sure house.” And still, whatever be the peculiarities of 
our lot in life, the nature of the duties we have to discharge, the 
■ difficulties to contend with, the trials to bear, the temptations to 
meet, still it is the fulfilment of that most gracious promise, I will he 
ivith thee, which alone can bear us up, and bear us through. Let- us 
rest more simply and entirely on it, trying, as we advance in life, to 
have more' and more of the spirit of the Psalmist, as he looked out 
upon the future and said, “I will fear no evil, for tliou art with me; 
,thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever.” 


IX. 

, ' ■ '"’'I . ' 

JhB ;isCENSION.'^ 

Theke are ten appearances of our Saviour after liis resurrection 
recorded in the New Testament. So many as five of them occiiiTed 
on the day of the resurrection: those, namely, to Mary Magdalene, 
to the Galilean women, to Peter, to the two disciples on their xvay to 
Emmaus, to the ten apostles and others assembled in the evening 
within the upper chamber. The sixth appearance was to the eleven 
and the rest on the evening of the seventh day from that on wdiich " 
he rose from the dead. The seventh— spoken of by John as the 
tlmd time that he showed himself, inasmuch as it was the third 
occasion upon w^hich he had met with them collectively, or in any 
considerable number together — was to the seven disciples by the sea 
of Tiberias, The eighth was the great manifestation bn the mourn 
tain side of Galilee. The ninth, of which we should have known 
nothing but for the simple record of it preserved in the fifteenth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, wms to James the 
brother of the Lord; and finally, the tenth, on the occasion of the 
ascension. There may have been other unrecorded appearances of 
our Lord. It is nowhere said in the gospels or epistles that there 
were none else besides the ones related therein. But the n^ure of 

^ Luke 24 : 44-53 ; Acts 1 : 3-8. 
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tlie case, and tlie manner of the narrative, force upon ns the belief 
that if there were any such, they must have partaken of the charac- 
ter of the inaiiifestation to James; having a private and personal, 
rat .her th an a public object in view. But why, if his interviews with * 
iris iollowers were so few', his intercourse with them so brief, so 
l:)rokc‘ii, so reserved, did Jesus remain on earth so long? "Why were 
80 Biunv as forty days of an existence such as his spent by him in 
this way? It may seem useless even to put a question to which no 
satisFactory ainsw^er cam be given, inasmuch as, beyond. the mere 
. statement that he afforded thereby many infallible proofs of his 
resurrection,' nothing explicit is said in the Scriptures as to the par-, 
tieuhtr ol)ject or design of this lingering of our Lord so long upon 
the eCirtli. And yet it is scarcely possible for us to forget, or to fail 
ill being struck by it, that this period of forty days was one which 
luul alremly been signalized in the history of redemption; and look- 
ing at the other instances in wiiich it meets our eye in the Scripture 
narrative, we are tempted to put the question, Was it as Moses wars 
withdrawn from men, to spend these forty days in fasting and prayer 
on the mount with God, as the fit and solemn preparation for the 
proiiiulgatioii of the law through his hands at Sinai? Was it as 
Elijah was carried away into the wilderness, to fast and pray there 
for forty days, to prepare him for his great work as the restorer of 
the law in Israel? Was.it as Jesus himself, after his baptism, was 
led by the Spirit into the wilderness, to fast there forty days, and at 
the cmd to be tempted of the devil, to fit him for that earthly minis- 
, try which was to close in his death upon the cross? Was it even so 
that DOW, for another forty clays, our Lord was detained on earth, as 
. the suitable preface or prelude to his entrance upon that higher 
stage of the mediatorial work in which he is to sit upon the throne, 
henceforth expecting till his enemies be made his footstool? 

Passing, how^ever, from a topic which must remain shrouded in 
obscurity, let us take up the incidents of our* Lord’s parting inter- 
view with his apostles. They have returned from Galilee, and aic 
now once more at Jerusalem. There might have been some specific 
instsmctions to that effect delivered in private to themselves, or com- 
municated to them through James, which brought the disciples back 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. But we do not need to suppose that it was 
so, in order to account for the movement; for let us remember that 
this period of forty days was immediately preceded by the great fes- 
tival of the Passover, and followed by that of Pentecost, both of 
whih required the presence of the apostles at Jerusalem, 
not till the first of them was over that they could well leave tne Holy 
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City, and so yon find them remaining there for a week after the 
resurrection. And now the promised and appointed meeting in 
Galilee having taken place, the approach of the second festival 
naturally invited their return. However it came about, the fortieth 
day after the resurrection saw the eleven and their companions once 
more assembled at Jerusalem. Christ’s former meetings with them 
there collectively had been in the evening, in the closed chamber, 
where they had assembled in secret for fear of the Jews. This last 
one, though we know not when or how it commenced, may have 
begun in the same upper chamber already hallowed by the former 
meetings, but it was obviously at an earlier hour, and took place 
in the broad daylight. The first, or earlier part of it — ^that spent 
within the city — appears to have been devoted to the renewal and 
expansion of such instructions as he had delivered to the two dis- 
ciples on their journey to Emmaus. We gather this from the forty- 
fourth to the forty-seventh verses of the twenty-fourth chapter of 
St. Luke’s gospel. It is very natural to read these verses in imme- 
diate connection with those which go before, and to regard them 
simply as a continuation of the narrative of what occurred at that 
meeting on the evening of the resurrection day. And so indeed, in 
common with the majority of readers, we were at first disposed to 
regard them. By reading on to the end of the chajDter, however, 
you will at once perceive that the narrator, without any note or 
mark of time, has condensed into one short and continuous state- 
ment all that he had then to say about the period between the resur- 
rection and the ascension; omitting so entirely all mention of any 
after day or after meetings, that if you had had nothing but this last 
chapter of Luke to guide you, you might have imagined — indeed, , 
could not well have thought anything else — that the ascension had 
taken place on the very evening of the resurrection clay. The same 
narrative, however, Luke has, in the first chapter of the Acts, filled 
up, and broken down into its parts the brief and summary notice 
with which he, had closed his gospel. And it is when we compare 
what he says in the one writing with what he says in the other, 
that we become persuaded that the verses from the forty-fourth 
downward of the last chapter in his gospel belongs to and de- 
scribes, not what happened in the evening interview on the clay 
of the resurrection, but what happened in the last interview of all 
.on the day of the ascension; for you will notice as common to the 
two accounts, the peremptory injunction laid upon the apostles, 
that they were not to leave Jerusalem till the promise of the^Fa- 
ther had been fulfilled, and the baptism of the Spirit had been 
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conferred. Such an injunction would not liaye been proper to the 
occasion of tlie first interview in the upper chamber. They were to 
eave Jerusalem, and in point of fact did leave it, after that meeting, 

0 see the Lord in Galilee. According, however, to the account con- 
tained in the Acts of the Apostles, it was after the command had 
een given that they should not depart from Jerusalem that Jesus 
spake to them of their being witnesses unto him in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth ; an announcement which corresponds with that contained in 
the forty-seventh and forty-eighth verses of the chapter in the gos- 
pel, leading us naturally to conclude that these verses relate to the 
final meeting on the ascension day. We must make a bi'eak some- 
where in the chapter of the gospel ; and it seems, on the whole, 
much more natural and consistent to make it at the end of the forty- 
third that at the forty-eighth verse. 

Adopting, then, this idea, we have the fact before us that, in the 
first instance, when he met with the eleven in the course of that day 
on which he was taken up into heaven, our Saviour occupied himself 
with showing them how needful it was that all things that had been 
written in the law of Moses and in the Prophets and in the Psalms 
regarding him should be fulfilled ; with showing them how exactly 
many of their ancient prophecies had met -with their fulfilment in the 
manner and circumstances of his death ; with showing them how it 
behooved him to suffer, and through suffering to reach the throne of 
that kingdom which he came to set up on the earth ; at once unfold- 
ing to them the Scriptures, and opening their minds to understand 
them. As on the first, so now on the last day of his being with them, 

. , this was the chosen theme on which he dwelt; this the lesson upon 
which a larger amount of pains and care was bestow^ed by our Lord 
after his resurrection than upon any other. What w'cight and worth 
does this attach to these Old Testament testimonies to his Messiah- 
ship ! what a sanction does it lend to our searching of their prophetic 
records, in the belief that we shall find much there pointing, in proph- 
ecy and type and figure, to the Lamb slain before the foundation of 
the earth, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world. 

Our Lord’s exposition of these Scriptures could not have been 
wholly in vain. The veil wMch had been upon the hearts of his 
apostles in their former reading of the prophecies must have been at 
least partially removed. Their notions of a Messiah coming only to 
conquer, only to restore and establish and extend the old Jewish the- 
ocftcy, must have been materially altered and rectified. When, then, 
after all these expositions of their Master— after all the fresh light he 
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liad thrown upon tlie true nature of his kingdom and the manner of 
its establishment, you find them coming to him and saying, “ Lord, 
■wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” it could 
scarcely be that-, ignoring all they had just heard, and clinging still 
to their first belief, they were inquiring about an immediate erection 
of a temporal and •visible kingdom. Let us rather believe that, accept- 
ing all which Jesus had taught them, admitting now fully the idea of 
a suffering and dying Messiah, their conceptions altered and elevated 
at once as to the kind of kingdom he was to set up, and the way in 
which that kingdom was to be established and advanced— building 
upon these new foundations, their old spirit of curiosity found now a 
new object on which to fasten. They saw now the need there was 
that Jesus should have suffered all these things ; but still there was 
a kingdom which, through these sufferings, he was to reach, a glory 
on which, when these were over, he was to enter. Still there lay 
within these prophecies, which their minds had now been opened to 
understand, many a wonderful announcement of the part wdiich Israel 
was to take in the erection and consolidation of the Eedeemer’s 
empire upon this earth. So much had already been accomplished by 
their Lord and Master. He had been wounded for their transgres- 
sions, bruised for their iniquities; was he now to see of the travail 
of his soul; to divide the portion with the great, the spoil with the 
strong ? Were nations that knew not him to run unto him ; was he 
to be exalted as Governor among the nations; were all the ends of 
the earth to remember and turn unto the Lord, all the kindreds of 
the nations to worship before him; was his law to go forth of Zion, 
and his word from Jerusalem ; and were the nations, as it had been 
predicted they should do in the latter days, the days of the Messiah’s 
reign, to be heard saying, “ Come and let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob ” ? “ Lord,” they say 
to him, with some such thoughts floating vaguely through their 
minds, “wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” 
Jesus, in answering that question, does not blame, does not rebuke; 
says nothing that would imply that they were radically wu'ong in the 
hopes which they were cherishing; that there was no such kingdom 
as that they were asking about. Nay, rather, does he not assume 
that the kingdom was to be restored to Israel; that the question was 
only one as to time; that it was here, in their too eager haste and 
impatience, that the error of the disciples lay? “And he said unto 
them, It is not for you to know the times or the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power;” a somewhat different declarafion 
from that which Jesus, made when, speaking of the time of his owm 
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second advent, te^eaid, “Of that day and hour knoweth no man, not 
ge s 0 ^ God, no, not even the Son in his character as the great 
prophet and revealer of the future to the church, but the Father- 
only But he does not say that he himself was ignorant of the times 
and the neasons. He only says that it was not for them, the disbi- 
pies to know them. ■ They were among the secret things which the 
■bather had reserved and kept within his own power, to reveal when 
and how and to whom he pleased.. Would that these words of 
esus among the last he ever uttered — had been sufficiently pon- 
dered by our prophetic interpreters in their pryings into the unknown 
future which lies before us. Curiosity as to that future is not unnat- 
uia . There are so many things to make ns desire to see things 
otherwise and better ordered than they now are. There lie too on 
the pages, of prophecy so many things which remain yet to be accom- 
plished, such bright and glorious visions of a coming period of tri- 
umph for the truth, a coming reign of peace and virtue and piety 
upon this earth, that we are not disposed to quarrel much with those 
whose eyes are turned longingly upon a future out of whose pregnant 
bosom such great and glorious things are to emerge. But we are 
most imperatively bound to keep our curiosity here under that check 
which the hand of the Kedeemer himself has laid upon it, and to 
lemembei that he has told us of many things which are yet to come 
to pass, not that we might be able to predict them, to specify before- 
hand the dates of their arrival, but that when they do come to pass 
we might believe. 

But if that kind of knowledge which they were seeking for was 
denied to the disciples, another and better thing was to be given them 
instead. They were to receive power from on high to execute that 
great mission upon which they were to be sent forth; that mission 
was to Consist in their proclaiming everywhere repentance and remis- 
sion of sins in the name of Jesus ; and beginning at Jerusalem as 
the centre, they were to go forth, not as prophets of the future, but 
as witnesses of the past, witnesses for Christ, to carry .the glad tidings 
abroad through all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Three things are noticeable here: 

1. The simplicity of the gospel message, as originally promulgated 
by Christ himself. Eepentance, a turning from all evil, a turning with' 
true' and penitent spirit to God; remission of sins, the covering of all 
past transgression by an act of grace bn the part of God; the remis- 
sion of sins, offered in the name of Jesus, coming only, but coming 
dirictly, immediately, fuUy, in and through the name of him who is 
the one all-prevalent Mediator between man and God; such was the 
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burden of that simple message whicli, in parting from them, Jesus 
committed to his disciples to make known over all the earth. 

2. The wider and wider compass of that sphere over which this 
message was to be borne by them. Upon the universality of its 
embrace— its being a message for all mankind, for men of every age 
and country, character, and condition — we have already briefly 
commented 5 but let us not overlook here the fact as pointing to the 
true order in which all evangelistic labors should bo prosecuted, 
that the apostles were to begin at Jerusalem, to go throughout all 
Judea, to penetrate Samaria with the glad tidings, and then to bear 
them on to the uttermost parts of the earth. Whatever else may 
have lain at the bottom of these instructions, this at least is apparent, 
that their own capital, their own country, their own kindred, their 
own immediate neighbors were first to have the tender made to them. 

Are we wrong in interpreting the direction of our Saviour as imply- 
ing that all Christian effort should be from the centre to the circum- 
ference; should be so directed as to fill the inner circles first — ^tlie 
circles of our ovm heart, our own home, our own city, our own coun- 
try; and that if, overlooking these, neglecting these, we busy our- 
selves among the broader, wider, outer circles, we are reversing the 
order and running counter to the directions of the Master whom ^ve 
serve?* I shall not venture here to say how much better I think it 
would be for ourselves and for others, for Christianity and for the 
w^oxid, if, instead of embarking in enterprises which fascinate by the 
wideness of their scope, but upon which, just because of that wide- 
ness, so much labor is wasted, each man were to cultivate the little 
sphere which lies more immediately around^ him. 

3. We notice the qualification for Christian work, the baptism of ^ . 
the Holy Spirit bestowing the needed power. The apostles had a 
great commission given, a great task assigned; the wide world set 
forth as the field of their future labors. But they were not as yet 
prepared to execute this commission, to take up this work. They 
were to wait in Jerusalem; to wait some days; do nothing but wait 
and pray and hope; a good and useful lesson in itself, subduing, 
restraining the spirit of eager and impatient self-confidence— a lesson 
which is still in force; that pause, that period of inaction, those ten 
days of stillness between the day of the ascension and the day of 
Pentecost, as full of instruction still to us as of benefit originally to 
the disciples. And when the baptism of fire at last was given, the 
wanting element was supplied, said here by Christ himself to be 
poiver: ''Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued T?ith 
power from on high.’’ " Ye shall receive power after that the Holy 
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Spirit IS come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” Not knowledge so much was wanted but power ; 
a hrmer grasp of truth already known; a stronger, deeper, steadier 
attachment to a Saviour already loved ; conviction, affection ripened 
into abiding, controlling, enduring principle of action; power to be, 
to do, to suffer. Is not that the very thing which in religion we all 
most need; the very thing we feel we cannot ourselves attain; the 
very thmg which it requires the baptism of a heavenly influence to 
bestow ? 

Blit let us follow Jesus to the mount called Olivet. His closing 
counsels given, he leads his disciples out of the city. Did they, in 
open day, pass along through the streets of Jerusalem ? If they did, 
how many wondering eyes would rest upon the well-known group of 
Galilean fishermen ; how many wondering eyes would fix upon the 
leader of that group — the J esus of Nazareth, whom six weeks before 
they had seen hanging upon the cross at Calvary. Little heeding 
the looks which they attract, they pass through the city gate. They 
are now on a well-known track ; they cross the Kedron ; they ap- 
proach Gethsemane. We lose sight of them amid the deep shadows 
of these olive-trees. Has Jesus paused for a moment to look, for the 
last tim.e, with those human eyes of his, upon the sacred spot where 
he cast himself on the night of his great agony, upon the ground? 
Once more they emerge ; they climb the hillside ; they cross its sum- 
mit ; they are approaching Bethany. He stops ; they gather round. 
He looks upon them ; he lifts his hands ; he begins to bless them. 
What love unutterable in that parting look ; what untold riches in 
that blessing ! His hands are uplifted ; his lips are engaged in bless- 
ing, when slowly he begins to rise : earth has lost her power to keep ; 
the waiting, up-drawing heavens claim him as their own. An attrac- 
tion stronger than our globe is on him, and declares its power. He 
rises ; but still as he floats upward through the yielding air, his eyes 
ai'e bent on these up-looking men ; Ms arms are stretched over them 
in the attitude of benediction, his voice is heard dying away in bless- 
ings as he ascends. , Awe-struck, in silence they follow him with 
straining eyeballs, as his body lessens to sight, in its retreat upward 
into that deep blue, till the commissioned cloud enfolds, cuts off all 
further vision, and closes the earthly and sensible communion between 
Jesus and Ms disciples, That cloudy chariot bore Mm away, till he 
was '' received up into heaven, and sat down on the right hand of God.” 

*How simple, yet how sublime, how pathetic this parting! No 
disturbance of the elements, no chariot of fire, no escort of angels; 
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notlimg to disturb or distract tbe little company from whom lie parts; 
nothing to the very last to break in upon that close and brotherly 
communion, which is continued as long as looking eye and listening 
ear can keep it up. But who shall tell us — when these earthly links 
were broken, and that cloud carried him to the farthest point in 
which cloud could form or float, and left him there — who shall tell us 
what happened above, beyond, on the way to the throne; in wdiat 
new form of glory, by what swift flight, attended by what angel es- 
cort, accompanied by what burst of angelic praise, that throne of the 
universe was reached ? Our straining eyes we too would turn up- 
ward to those heavens which received him, and wonder at the recep- 
tion which awaited him there, till on onr ears there falls that gentle 
rebuke, “ Why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” ^ Think not with 
eyes like yours to pierce that cloud which hides the world of spirits 
from mental vision. Enough for you to know that this same Jesus 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go.’ 

This mild rebuke was given to the men of Galilee upon the moun- 
tain top by two men in white apparel, who stood beside them, their 
presence unnoted till their words had broken the deep silence, and 
drawn upon themselves that gaze hitherto directed towards heaven ; 
two angels, perhaps the two who watched by the empty sepulchre ; 
one of them the same who in the hour of his great agony had been 
sent to strengthen the sinking Saviour in the garden, now stationed 
here at Olivet to soften, as it were, to the disciples the sorrow of this 
parting, to turn that sorrow into joy. But how at that moment, when 
they were discharging this kindly but humble office, were the heav- 
enly host engaged ? Surely, if at the emerging out of chaos of this 
beautiful and orderly creation, those sons of God chanted together 
the new world’s birthday hymn ; surely, if in that innumerable host 
* above the plains of Bethlehem, a great multitude of them celebrated, 
in notes of triumph, a still better and more glorious birth — the entire 
company of the heavenly host must have struck their harps to the 
fullest, noblest, richest anthem that ever they gave forth, as the great 
Son of God, the Saviour of mankind — his earthly sorrows over, his 
victories over Satan, sin, and death complete — sat down that day with 
the Father on his throne, far above all principalities and powers, and 
every name that is named, not only in this w^orld, but in that which 
is to come. Did these two angels who were left behind on earth, -who 
had this humbler task assigned them, feel at all as if theirs were a 
lower, meaner service ? No, they had too much of the spirit of Him 
who had for forty days kept that throne waiting to which he fiad 
now ascended, that he might tabernacle still a little longer with the 
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cliildren of men, ^Tnasmncli as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

“ Why gaze ye up into heaven? This same Jesus shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” * This is not a 
final departure of this Jesus from the world he came to save. That 
was not the last look the earth was ever to get of him that you got of 
him as the clouds covered him from your view. He is to come again ; 
to come in the clouds of heaven, with power and great glory.’ But 
for that, perhaps the disciples might have returned to Jerusalem with 
sad and downcast spirits, as those from whose head their Master had 
been for ever taken away. As it was, they returned, "we are told, with 
great joy; the sorrow of the departure swallowed up in the hope of 
the speedy return. ‘So vivid, indeed, was the expectation cherished 
by the first Christians of the second advent of the Lord, that it need- 
ed to be chastened and restrained. They required to have their, 
hearts directed into a patient waiting for that coming. It is very dif- 
ferent with us, ’W^e require to have that faith quickened and stimu- 
lated, which they needed to have chastened and restrained. It is 
more with wonder than with great joy that we return from witness- 
ing the ascension of our Lord. But let us remember that though the 
heavens have received him, it is not to keep him there apart for ever 
from this world. He himself cherishes no such feeling of retirement 
and separation now that he has ascended up on high. I have spo- 
ken to you of his last words of blessing which fell audibly upon fleshly 
ears. But what are the very last words that in vision he uttered : 
“He that testifieth these things saith. Surely, I come quickly.” Our 
crowned Saviour waits ; with eager expectancy waits the ^coming of 
the day when his presence shall be again revealed among us. It may 
' seem slow to us, that evolution of the ages which is preparing all 
things for his approach. But with him who says, “I come quickly,” 
one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day ; 
and as soon as the curtain shall drop on the last act of that great 
drama of which this earth is now the theatre, then, quick as love and 
power can carry him, shall the same Jesus fee here again on earth 
coming in like manner as these men of Galilee saw him go up to 
heaven. Are we waiting for that coming, longing for that coming, 
hastening to that coming? Are we ready, ^ as he says to us, “Behold, 
I come quickly,” to add as our response, Amen. Even so come, 
Lord Jesus !” 


